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DETERNHNATION  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  UNIFORMITY 
OF  BARS  FOR  MAGNETIC  STANDARDS 


By  Raymond  L.  Sanford,  Anutaiit  Pfayndst 


STATBMElfT  OF  PROBLBM 

Concrete  magnetic  standards,  consisting  of  straight  bars  of  mag- 
netic material  selected  and  prepared  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
maximum  degree  of  permanence  and  homogeneity,  are  of  very 
great  value  in  magnetic  testing.  By  means  of  readings  taken  on 
such  standardized  bars,  permeameters  are  calibrated  and  various 
methods  of  magnetic  testing  are  compared  with  a  standard 
method.  One  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  a  magnetic 
standard  bar  is  that  it  shall  be  magnetically  uniform  along  its 
length.  All  precision  methods  for  the  magnetic  measurement  of 
straight  bars  assume  uniformity  along  the  length  of  the  specimen. 
If  this  condition  is  not  met,  errors  may  arise,  due  to  the  effect 
of  poles  which  modify  the  distribution  of  m£^;netomotive  force. 
These  errors  may  be  of  considerable  magnitude  and  can  not  be 
calculated  or  eliminated  from  the  measurements. 

Burrows,*  in  his  paper  on  the  Determination  of  the  Magnetic 
Induction  in  Straight  Bars,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
uniformity  and  shows  the  effect  of  nonuniformities  on  the  distri- 
bution of  magnetic  induction  in  a  bar  magnetized  in  a  double- 
yoke  apparatus.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  numbers  or  identi- 
fication marks  should  not  be  punched  or  stamped  on  those  portions 
of  a  bar  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  magnetic  measurements. 
Several  methods  have  been  suggested  *  for  testing  the  uniformity 

1  Bumnra.  this  Bulletiii,  6,  p.  59;  1909.  * 

*  Bbelinff  and  Sdunidt,  Wicd.  Ann.  (8,  p.  550,  X896,  nratnine  different  portions  of  kmg  bars  by  mea^ 
nrements  with  a  single-yoke  apparatus. 

Ebelinc,  Wied.  Ann.  S8,  p.  34a,  1896,  examines  portions  of  the  bars  mentioaied  above  by  determining 
the  electrical  resistivity  of  different  portions  of  their  length. 

Kann  Phys.  Zs..  7,  p.  596,  2906,  suggests  the  detection  of  flaws  by  a  determination  of  the  mutual  induo- 
tance  between  two  windings  on  a  oore  which  is  arranged  to  inchtde  the  material  under  test. 

McOann  and  Colson,  Western  Blectridan,  48,  p.  76,  X908,  investigate  the  continuity  ol  wire  ropes,  sudi 
B»  mine  hoists,  etc..  by  observing  changes  in  seU-inductance  of  a  coil  surrounding  the  wire  rope  under 
test  by  means  of  an  alternating  current  and  suitable  instruments. 

Fierce.  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  46,  p.  197,  19x0,  determined  the  suitability  of  cast-iroa 
pieces  for  use  u  permanent  magnets  by  a  resistance  method. 
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of  bars  and  the  detection  of  flaws.  No  one,  however,  has  indi- 
cated the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  nonuniformities  on  the  accu- 
racy of  magnetic  measurements. 

This  paper  (i)  describes  a  method  for  determining  the  degree 
of  magnetic  uniformity  along  the  length  of  a  straight  bar,  (2) 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  nonuniformities  on  the 
accuracy  of  magnetic  measurements,  and  (3)  gives  a  criterion 
for  the  degree  of  uniformity  of  magnetic  standards. 

THEORY  OF  THE  MBTHOD 

Uniformity  measurements,  as  carried  out  in  the  present  inves- 
tigation, are  made  by  observing  the  distribution  of  magnetic 
leakage  along  the  length  of  a  specimen  when  it  is  magnetized 
between  the  poles  of  a  suitable  electromagnet.  If  the  bar  is  uni- 
form, the  magnetic  induction  and  leakage  vary  along  its  length 
in  a  regular  manner.  Nonuniformities  are  indicated  by  irregu- 
larities in  the  distribution  of  induction  and  leakage  along  the  baf . 
In  this  work  the  leakage  is  defined  as  the  change  of  induction 
per  unit  length  along  the  bar.  In  other  words,  the  leakage  at 
any  point  on  the  bar  is  the  first  derivative  of  the  induction  with 
respect  to  the  displacement.  The  curve  expressing  the  rate  of 
change  of  leakage  along  the  bar,  or  the  leakage  sk>pe,  has  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  d^ixee  of  magnetic  unif ormity  and  is 
referred  to  hereafter  as  the  "uniformity  curve."  This  curve 
gives  the  second  derivative  of  the  induction  with  respect  to  the 
displacement 

The  curves  given  in  Fig.  i  show  the  distribution  of  induction 
and  leakage  for  two  bars,  one  of  which  is  uniform  while  the  other 
has  a  magnetically  hard  spot  near  one  end.  The  induction  is 
greatest  at  the  ends  and  has  a  minimum  value  near  the  middle  of 
the  bar.  If  the  bar  is  uniform,  the  induction  varies  in  such  a 
way  that  the  leakage  curve  is  a  straight  line  having  a  slope  which 
depends  upon  the  magnetic  hardness  of  the  material.  If  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  symmetrical  and  the  two  joint  contacts  have 
the  same  magnetic  reluctance,  the  leakage  has  a  zero  value  at  the 
middle  of  the  bar.  If  the  two  joints  are  not  of  the  same  reluctance, 
the  zero  point  may  be  displaced,  but  the  slope  remains  the  same. 
Consequentiy,  the  ''uniformity  curve"  for  a  uniform  bar  is  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bar.  If  a  bar  is  nonuni- 
form, the  leakage  does  not  vary  at  a  constant  rate  and  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  nonunif ormity  is  shown  by  the  deviation  of 
the  uniformity  curve  from  a  straight  line.    An  increase  in  the 
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value  of  the  ordinate  at  any  point  along  the  length  of  the  bar  indi- 
cates a  magnetically  hard  spot,  while  a  decrease  in  its  value  shows 
a  soft  spot. 
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Fig.  I. — Distribution  of  magnetic  induction  and  leakage  for  bars  magnetized  between 

the  poles  of  an  electromagnet 

DBTAUS  OF  THE  METHOD 

The  essential  featiu-es  of  the  apparatus  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion consist  of  an  electromagnet  and  a  pair  of  specially  wound  test 
coils  (Fig.  2).    The  electromagnet  has  pole  pieces  adapted  for 
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clamping  the  speciineiis.  The  two  test  coils,  which  are  slipped 
over  the  bar  tinder  test,  are  of  loo  turns  each  and  are  wound  on  a 
common  form.  Each  coil  extends  over  a  space  of  i  cm  and  the 
distance  between  centers  is  2  cm.  The  displacement  of  the  coils 
along  the  bar  is  read  by  means  of  a  suitable  scale  mounted  on  the 
apparatus.  The  ballistic  galvanometer  is  calibrated  by  means  of 
a  mutual  inductance,  and  its  sensitivity  and  damping  are  ad- 
justed by  means  of  the  usual  combination  of  series  and  parallel 
resistances.  With  a  single  test  coil  in  circuit,  the  galvanometer 
deflection  on  reversal  of  the  magnetizing  current  is  proportional 
to  the  induction  in  that  part  of  the  bar  under  the  test  coil.    With 
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Fto.  9. — Diagram  of  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  magnetic  uniformity  along  the 

length  of  a  straight  bar 

the  two  coils  connected  in  opposition,  the  deflection  on  reversal  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  in  induction  between  the  parts  of 
the  bar  under  the  two  coils.  This  difference  divided  by  the 
distance  between  coils  is  the  average  leakage  over  that  region. 
From  leakage  data  taken  at  equal  intervals  along  the  length  of  the 
bar  the  ordinates  of  the  uniformity  curve  are  calculated,  and 
these  points  are  plotted  against  displacement  along  the  bar. 

A  continuous  record  for  the  whole  length  of  the  bar  is  possible 
by  a  modification  of  the  apparatus.  If  the  opposed  test  coils  are 
moved  at  a  uniform  rate  along  the  bar,  the  emf  induced  is  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  change  of  leakage  along  the  bar.    This 
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emf  is  constant  for  a  uniform  bar  and  variations  indicate  non- 
uniformities.  It  is  possible  with  suitable  apparatus  to  obtain  a 
photographic  record  showing  the  degree  of  uniformity  along  the 
length  of  a  bar. 

The  choice  of  the  induction  at  which  to  make  uniformity  deter- 
minations is  of  considerable  importance.  If  the  induction  is  car- 
ried too  high,  the  effect  is  to  raise  the  value  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
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FtG.  4. — Farm  of  ths  uniformity  curve  taken  at  difftreni  valuu  of  induction 

uniformity  curve  near  the  ends  (Fig.  4).  This  effect  is  probably 
due  to  the  high  magnetizing  force  necessary  to  produce  high 
inductions.  Readings  taken  at  low  inductions  may  be  affected 
by  the  previous  magnetic  history  of  the  specimen.  The  best 
region  in  which  to  work  is  that  in  which  the  induction  is  changing 
at  the  greatest  rate,  but  this  involves  a  preliminary  determination 
of  the  normal  induction,  which  is  not  desirable.  All  of  the  curves 
in  this  paper  were  taken  with  an  induction  at  the  middle  of  the 
bar  of  approximately  10  000  gausses.    This  induction  for  ordinary 


IPiQ.  5. — Showing  depression  of  the  ends  of  the  uniformity  curve  for  a  uniform  bar  due 

to  the  effect  of  the  poles  of  the  electromagnet 

materials  does  not  require  an  excessive  magnetizmg  force  and 
gives  the  required  sensitivity. 

The  form  of  the  tmif ormity  curve  is  affected  by  the  poles  of  the 
electromagnet  which  modify  the  distribution  of  induction  near  the 
ends  of  the  bar.  The  effect  is  to  depress  the  curve  at  the  ends 
(Fig.  5).  This  limits  the  proportion  of  the  total  length  of  the  bar 
that  can  be  examined  by  this  method.  This  limitation  is  not 
serious,  however,  as  the  ends  of  the  bar  are  usually  clamped  in 
yokes  or  pole  pieces  and  do  not  enter  directly  into  the  measure- 
xnents.    Values  can  be  obtained  for  points  near  the  ends  of  the 
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bar  by  the  use  of  extensions  of  the  same  cross  section,  which  Bxt 
butted  against  the  ends  of  the  bar  and  held  in  place  by  means  of 
iron  sleeves.  This  arrangement  allows  readings  to  be  taken 
nearer  the  ends  of  the  bar,  as  the  effect  of  the  poles  is  decreased 
and  the  effect  of  the  additional  joints  is  of  less  importance. 

The  consistency  on  repetition  is  satisfactory,  as  shown  by  re- 
peated tests  on  the  same  bars.  The  results  can  be  duplicated 
within  the  limits  of  the  precision  of  reading  the  galvanometer  and 
setting  the  position  of  the  test  coils.  The  two  curves  of  Pig.  6 
were  taken  nearly  a  year  apart.  The  slight  differences  are  imma- 
terial and  may  be  attributed  to  different  positions  of  the  bar  in 
the  apparatus  and  consequent  different  settings  of  the  test  coils. 


TiQ.  6. — Showing  ths  consistency  on  repetition  of  the  uniformity  curve 

OBSBRVATIOlf  S  AKD  RESULTS 

Tests  have  been  made  on  a  large  number  of  bars  to  determine 
the  degree  of  magnetic  uniformity  that  may  be  expected  in  ordi- 
nary test  bars  as  received  and  also  to  determine  the  magnitude 
of  the  effect  of  nonuniformities  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
xuagnetic  xneasurements  can  be  made. 

Hie  curves  of  Fig.  7  give  the  results  of  uniformity  tests  on  a 
number  of  cast-steel  bars  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  test.  The  curves  all  show  large  deviations 
from  uniformity  and  are  characteristic  of  this  class  of  material. 
Most  of  these  bars  have  smooth  surfaces  and  give  no  indication 
to  the  eye  of  the  presence  of  nonuniformities.  Another  class  of 
material  that  gives  trouble  is  wrought  iron,  which  in  general  is 
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very  inhomogeneous.  Unifonmty  curves  (Fig.  8)  were  taken  for 
12  bars  of  this  material,  which  had  been  carefully  annealed. 
These  curves  also  show  large  deviations  and  indicate  extremely 
inhomogeneous  material. 

The  effect  of  nonunif ormities  on  the  accuracy  of  the  magnetic 
measurements  may  be  illustrated  by  the  results  of  tests  on  a  long 
bar  which  has  a  magnetically  soft  spot  near  the  middle.  Normal 
induction  curves  (Fig.  9)  taken  with  the  middle  test  coil  of  a 
Burrows  permeameter  over  different  portions  of  this  bar  show 
that  the  observed  values  of  the  magnetizing  force  necessary  to 
produce  given  inductions  are  lower  when  the  test  coil  is  over  the 
region  which  is  magnetically  soft  as  indicated  by  the  tmif ormity 
curve.  In  this  case  there  are  differences  as  great  as  15  per  cent 
in  the  observed  values  of  the  magnetizing  force  giving  the  same 
induction. 

A  quantitative  statement  of  the  effect  of  nonunif  ormities  on 
the  accuracy  of  magnetic  measurements  is  diOGkrult  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  error  depends  upon  a  number  of  variables. 
Among  these  variables  are  the  induction  in  the  specimen,  the 
nature,  number,  magnitude,  position,  and  extent  of  the  non- 
uniformities  present  and  the  t3rpe  of  apparatus  used  for  the  meas- 
urements. It  is  possible,  however,  to  set  a  limit  for  the  magni- 
tude of  nonunif  ormity  that  may  exist,  when  a  certain  accuracy  is 
desired,  from  the  effect  on  the  normal  induction  measurements  of 
a  single  nonunif  ormity  which  is  located  in  the  position  of  mflYimntn 
effect.  The  effect  on  the  data  obtained  with  the  Burrows  perme- 
ameter is  greatest  when  the  nonunif  ormity  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
bar.  For  the  purpose  of  setting  this  limit,  normal  induction 
measturements  were  made  with  a  Burrows  permeameter  on  a  num- 
ber of  bars  of  various  materials  which  originally  were  approxi- 
mately uniform.  After  nonuniformities  had  been  artificially  pro- 
duced at  the  middle,  the  measurements  of  uniformity  and  normal 
induction  were  repeated.  The  etudes  of  Fig.  10  which  show  the 
effect  of  drilling  a  2.5  mm  hole  in  a  bar  of  low  carbon  steel  1.27  cm 
in  diameter  are  t3rpical.  The  effect  of  these  artificially  produced 
hard  spots  is  to  increase  the  observed  value  of  the  magnetizing 
force  necessary  to  produce  a  given  induction.  The  data  show  that 
for  any  given  induction  the  percentage  error  in  the  observed 
magnetizing  force  is,  roughly,  proportional  to  the  percentage 
deviation  of  the  ordinate  of  the  imiformity  ctu^e  from  the  mean 
value.    Observations  made  with  a  number  of  modifications  of  the 
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Flo.   7. — Uniformity  curves  for  a  number  of  characteristic  cast-iron  bars. 
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Fio.  8. — Untformity  cunmtfor  iwtlv€  specially  prepared  bars  oj  wrought  iron 
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form  of  the  magnetizmg  system  give  substantially  the  same  results. 
The  quantitative  results  may,  however,  be  affected  by  vaxiations 
in  the  proportions  of  the  apparatus.  With  the  apparatus  used  it 
was  found  that  for  an  accuracy  of  i  per  cent  variations  in  the  value 
of  the  ordinate  of  the  uniformity  curve  from  the  mean  must  not 
exceed  lo  per  cent. 


fimjffon  B 


B93^on  A 


Flo.  9. — Normal  induction  curves  taken  with  the  permeameter  test  coils  over  the  regions 
A  and  B  as  indicated  on  the  uniformity  curve,  showing  the  effect  cf  the  nuignetically  scft 
spot  near  region  A 

Numerical  data  for  the  12  wrought-iron  bars  of  Fig.  7  (Table  i) 
show  that  not  one  of  these  bars  comes  within  this  limit.  The  best 
one  shows  a  mtmmum  deviation  of  16  per  cent  and  may  be  used 
where  an  accuracy  better  than  2  per  cent  is  not  necessary.  The 
next  best  bar  has  a  maximum  deviation  of  38  per  cent  and  is  used 
as  an  auxiliary.  If  two  bars  have  equal  maximum  deviations,  the 
one  whose  deviations  have  the  smaller  arithmetic  sum  is  the 
better. 
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2.5  mm  liol* 


Flo.  xo. — Showing  ike  effKi  on  uniformity  and  normal  inducUon  auroes  of  drilling  a 

2.5  mm  hole  through  the  middle  ofaharx.2Scm  in  diamster 

TABLE  1 

P<sr  Cent  Defktiiui  Wnm  the  Metn  of  Ordinates  of  the  Uniloaiiitf  Cnnras  for  12 

Wrou^ht-lraii  Bars 


Bar  No 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

Diilttiee  fmn  mlddto: 
(em. .a. ... 

—  2 

—  2 

+15 
+  8 

—16 
+  1 

—  2 

—15 
—15 
+  4 

—  8 
+12 
+38 

—  8 

+288 
—250 
—100 
+  81 
+  25 
+  25 
—200 

—  37 
+    4 

—  46 

—  50 
+208 

—  25 
+  12 

—  48 

—  30 

—  48 
+122 
+  83 
-35 

—  57 

—  48 
—103 
+232 

—  58 

—  35 

—  68 
+  84 

—56 
—22 

+24 
—26 
+24 
+58 
+  4 

—  78 

—  96 
+  39 

—  78 

—  17 
+113 
+  83 

—104 

—  13 
+  54 
+  46 
+  25 
+  13 

—  17 

—  22 
+203 
+  19 

—  58 

—  8 

—  72 

—  69 

—100 

—  45 

—  17 
+  93 
+108 
+    2 

—  43 

—103 

4eiii. 

—  98 

2an. 

+  73 

+110 

2ein. 

+  48 

4cm....... 

+  25 

6an...... 

—  64 
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The  magnetic  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  maintains 
a  set  of  magnetic  standards  of  different  materials.  A  large  number 
of  bars  have  been  examined  and  only  those  whose  uniformity  is 
satisfactory  are  included  in  this  set.  (The  wrought-iron  bar  men- 
tioned above  is  included  for  want  of  a  better  bar  of  this  class  of 
material.) 

The  uniformity  curves  for  these  standard  bars,  a  few  of  which 
are  given  in  Fig.  1 1 ,  show  that  the  comparative  magnetic  hardness 
is  indicated  by  the  average  ordinate.  The  higher  the  ordinate 
the  harder  magnetically  is  the  bar.  The  numerical  data  (Table 
2)  show  that,  with  the  single  exception  already  noted,  the  devia- 
tions are  all  well  within  the  specified  limit. 
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Fio.  II. — Uniformity  curves  for  a  number  of  magnetic  standard  bars. 

TABLE  2 

Per  Cent  Deviation  Flrom  the  Metn  of  Ordinates  of  the  Uniloanity  CnrFas  for 

Five  Standard  Bars 


Bar  No 

W-1 

W-S 

SI-1 

LC-1 

T-8 

DMaace  from  mlddto: 

0  cm.  ••.•••••••••.••••••••••.••••..••.•••....••..•...•.... 

—  2 

—  2 

+1$ 

+  8 
—16 

+  1 

—  2 

+8 

+2 

0 

+2 

0 

—7 

—1 

+3 

+5 

+3. 

+1 

—1 
-2 

+5 

+5 

0 

+2 

+6 

4  cm .».. 

+S 

2  an 

Oan 

_5 

2011.... ..XXX...          X          .               ........X. 

_2 

4011 ..x.x 

+8 

0  GO  •••••  •  •«««••■»•**•■••■•■■•••••••••••••••■••••••••••••• 

— .1 
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The  application  of  this  method  to  the  detection  of  mechanical 
inhomogeneities  and  flaws  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  possible  appli- 
cations. Space  will  only  be  taken  here  to  describe  the  results  of 
one  out  of  a  number  of  such  tests  that  have  akeady  been  made. 

Fig.  12  gives  uniformity  curves  for  a  bar  which  was  originally 
uniform.  After  the  bar  had  been  bent  in  a  vise  till  it  had  a  per- 
manent bend  of  about  10^  and  then  straightened  the  uniformity 
curve  shows  a  decided  kink  which  indicates  a  magnetically  hard 
spot.  The  effect  is  shown  to  be  greatest  at  the  point  where  the 
bar  was  clamped  and  gradually  decreases  toward  the  free  end  of 
the  bar.  After  annealing  to  remove  the  effect  of  these  strains, 
the  tmiformity  curve  shows  even  less  deviation  than  the  original. 

^8  received 


Bent  to* and  straightened 


%  # 


Annealed 


Fig.  la. — Showing  the  effect  of  bending  and  restraightening  and  of  annealing  on  tiie 

magnetic  uniformity  along  the  length  of  a  bar, 

SUMMARY 

Magnetic  standard  bars  are  used  for  the  calibration  of  perme- 
ameters  and  the  comparison  of  methods  of  magnetic  testing  with  a 
standard  method.  One  requisite  of  a  magnetic  standard  bar  is 
that  it  shall  be  magnetically  uniform  along  its  length.  If  this 
condition  is  not  xnet,  errors  may  arise  which  can  not  be  calculated 
or  eliminated  from  the  meastuements,  and  which  may  be  of  con- 
siderable magnitude. 

The  degree  of  magnetic  uniformity  of  a  bar  may  be  deterxnined 
from  observations  of  the  distribution  of  magnetic  leakage  along 
the  length  of  a  specimen  when  it  is  magnetized  between  the  poles 
of  a  suitable  electromagnet.  The  degree  of  uniformity  is  indicated 
by  values  of  the  rate  of  change  of  leakage  along  the  length  of  the 
bar.  Deviations  of  these  values  from  a  constant  indicate  the 
presence  of  nonimiformities.    An  increase  in  the  value  indicates  a 
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magnetically  hard  spot,  while  a  decrease  indicates  a  soft  spot. 
The  d^ree  of  uniformity  can  be  indicated  by  means  of  a  curve 
plotted  between  values  of  the  rate  of  change  of  leakage  and  dis- 
placement along  the  bar.  This  curve  is  called  the  uniformity 
curve  and  for  a  uniform  bar  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  displacement. 

Errors  in  magnetic  measurements  due  to  nonunif  ormities  depend 
upon  the  induction,  the  nature,  location,  magnitude,  and  extent 
of  the  nonuniformities  and  upon  the  type  of  apparatus.  For  a 
given  accuracy  no  ordinate  of  the  uniformity  curve  must  deviate 
from  the  mean  by  more  than  a  given  amount. 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  the  examination  of  magnetic 
materials  for  nuyhaniral  inhomogeneities  and  the  detection  of 
flaws. 

Washington,  July  26, 1916. 


THERMOELECmiC  MEASURENDENT  OF  CRITICAL 

RANGES  OF  PURE  IRON 


By  Geoige  K.  Burgeti,  Phynck,  and  H.  Scott,  Aid 


niTRODUCTIOlf 

There  have  been  a  number  of  thermoelectric  observations  made 
over  the  critical  ranges  of  iron,  A,  and  A,,  using  an  iron  wire  as 
one  element  of  a  thermocouple  and  usually  a  platinum  or  copper 
wire  as  the  other.^  These  observations  possess  the  disadvantage 
of  giving  the  total  electromotive  force  developed  between  the  cold 
junction  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  the  hot  junction  im- 
mersed in  the  heated  r^;ion  of  afumace;  there  may  thus  be  ambi- 
guity or  superposition  of  thermoelectric  effects  along  the  iron  wire. 
Messrs.  Boudotiard  and  Le  ChateUer  endeavored  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  in  the  case  of  certain  steels,'  by  using  short  bars  to  the 
ends  of  which  platinum  wires  were  attached,  but  were  unable  to 
get  very  satisfactory  observations  due  to  temperature  irr^^- 
larities,  nor  did  they  work  with  pure  iron.  Dr.  Benedicks  has 
recently  devised  a  method'  which,  as  described,  has  the  disad- 
vantages above  noted  of  ambiguity,  and  in  addition  seems  to 
require  for  the  detection  of  a  transformation  point  that  it  exist 
at  different  temperatures  on  heating  and  on  cooUng. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  thermal  effect  for 
the  transformation  A,  occtu^  at  the  identical  temperature  768^  C 
on  heating  and  cooling,^  and  the  same  might  be  expected  to  be 
true  for  the  thermoelectric  effect.  Benedicks  was  unable  to  detect 
any  thermoelectric  effect  at  A,. 

>  Dcwaraad Flfmming,  FhiL Umg.,IV,40,p, 95, 1895;  Harrison,  PhU.  Mag.,  V,t,  i>. '1771  x9m;  Bronieir- 
■hi,  C  R..  IM,  pp.  699, 1993.  19x3. 
*Boiidod»d,RcT.dcM<taI]itrfic,l, p.  80,1904;  I«eChatdicr,ibid,CR.,lil,p.  sm. 

*  Bfnwiiffri,  C  R..  Ifli,  p.  997,  19x6.   Jl.  Iran  and  Sted  Infltitnte,  May,  1916. 

*  BvftM  and  Crowe,  tfaia  Ballttin,  If:  p.  3x5: 19x4. 
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METHOD 

With  the  object  of  furnishing  a  more  exact  experimental  basis 
on  which  to  construct  an  adequate  theory  of  the  iron  transforma- 
tions, it  seemed  desirable  to  investigate  the  thermoelectric  phe- 
nomena of  pure  iron  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 
In  the  following  experiments  we  have  used  a  modification  of  the 
method  of  Le  Chatdier  giving  the  thermoelectric  power  directly, 
but  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  uncertainties  of  temperature 
control  and  distribution,  have  carried  out  the  experiments  in  vacuo^ 
and  have  used  iron  of  exceptional  purity.  The  observations  ex- 
tend over  the  range  o^  to  1000^  C  and  the  thermoelectric  charac- 
teristics of  the  transformations  A,  and  Ag  have  been  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  measure 
the  thermoelectric  power  (dE/dt)  of  iron  against  platinum  for  inter- 
vals of  2^  up  to  a  temperature  of  1000^  C,  from  observations  in 
which  the  fall  of  temperature  along  the  iron  remained  quite  con- 
stant and  was  usually  less  than  10^  C. 

MATBRULS 

The  iron  used  in  these  experiments  was  from  an  electroljrtic 
deposit  which  had  been  subsequently  melted  in  vacuo  and  was  of 
an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  purity,  99.968  Fe,  being  from 
sample  F4  of  Scientific  Paper  No.  213.  Its  anal3rsis,  in  per  cent, 
gave  C— 0.009,  S— 0.009,  P— o.ooi,  S*« 0.006,  Mit«o.ooi,Cw«- 
0.006.  This  was  drawn  through  sapphire  dies  into  wire  of  0.05 
cm  diameter.  The  platinum  of  the  thermocouples,  and  also  against 
which  the  thermoelectric  power  of  iron  was  determined,  was  from 
Johnson  and  Matthey.  The  thermoelectric  force  developed  by  this 
platinum  against  the  ptu'est  samples  of  normal  Heraeus  thermo- 
couple platinum  was  determined  at  1 100®  C  The  difference  in 
thermoelectric  power  was  less  than  o.i  microvolt,  except  for  one 
series  with  a  contaminated  platintmi  couple. 

THB  APPARATUS 

The  apparatus  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  for  the 
thermal  study  of  the  critical  ranges  of  iron  described  in  de- 
tail in  Scientific  Paper  No.  213  of  this  Btu'eau.  Its  principal 
characteristics  are  a  double-walled  electric  resistance  furnace 
of  60  cm  length  in  which  a  vaduum  is  maintained;  an  auto- 
matically controlled  altemating-ctuTent  supply  for  heating  and 
cooling  the  furnace  uniformly  at  any  desired  rate;  a  drum  chrono- 

•  Burgat  and  Sale,  thia  BuUetin,  IS,  p.  989;  X9X5* 
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graph  for  recording  times  of  observation  to  o.  i  second ;  a  poten- 
tiometer reading  to  o.  i  microvolt ;  two  galvanometers  and  a  suita- 
ble commutator,  by  means  of  which  temperatures  and  tempera- 
ture differences  may  be  measured  to  o.oi  *^C  and  emf 's  of  the  iron- 
platintun  couple  to  0.07  microvolt. 

The  arrangement  of  the  iron  sample  in  the  furnace  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I.  A  length  of  iron  wire  5  to  7  cm  is  inserted,  either  by 
electric  welding  or  with  the  oxy-gas  flame,  between  the  junctions 
of  two  Le  Chatelier  thermocouples  within  an  outglazed  porcelain 
tube  which  has  a  small  opening  communicating  with  the  vacutun 
space  of  the  ftunace.    The  iron  wire  is  displaced  slightly  from  the 


Vacuum 


/c»  Box  /hfenf/amefer 

Fio.  X. — Arfcmgemeni  of  iron  vnr€  in  furnace 

hottest  region  within  the  furnace  so  that  a  small  temperature 
difference  will  always  exist  between  the  two  ends  of  the  wire; 
and  care  is  taken  that  one  end — and  not  an  intermediate  region 
of  the  wire — ^is  its  hottest  part. 

OBSERVATIONAL  METHOD 

With  two  observers,  simultaneous  observations  were  taken  at 
2^  intervals  of  (i)  the  temperatiu-e  of  one  end  of  the  iron  wire  by 
means  of  a  thermocouple  and  potentiometer  (see  Fig.  i),  and  (2) 
the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  (G)  connected  across  the  platinum 
wires  having  the  iron  in  the  circuit;  every  10°  the  temperature  of 
the  other  end  of  the  iron  wire  was  taken  with  the  second  thermo- 
couple. The  instant  of  each  observation  was  recorded  on  the 
chronograph.  The  true  emf 's  of  the  iron-platinum  couple  caused 
by  the  temperature  drop  along  the*iron  wire  were  then  calculated 
(from  2),  correction  being  made  for  the  quality  of  platinum 
(negligible,  except  for  one  series)  and  resistance  of  circuit  and 
galvanometer.  This  emf  divided  by  the  corresponding  difference 
in  temperature — ^that  is,  between  the  two  ends  of  the  iron  wire 
(2°  to  13*^) — was  taken  as  the  true  thermoelectric  power  of  the 
iron-platintun  couple  at  the  temperature  of  the  hot  end  of  the  iron 
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wire.  A  few  observations  were  also  taken  around  o®  C  and  100®  C 
by  the  usual  method  of  using  an  iron-platinum  thermocouple 
having  wires  passing  from  the  region  of  variable  temperature  to  a 
constant  temperature,  ice  or  steam. 

The  thermocouples  were  carefully  intercompared  and  calibrated 
several  times  during  the  experiments  and  several  cali{)rations  were 
taken  of  the  galvanometer  (G)  and  scale  giving  emf 's  across  the 
iron-platinum  couple.  Two  sets  of  thermocouples  were  used,  and 
fotu"  lengths  of  iron  wire,  all  of  the  latter  from  the  same  analyzed 
sample.  The  rate  of  heating  or  cooling  was  usually  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  and  was  about  o.i^  per  second. 

EXFBRIMBNTAL  RESULTS 

These  are  given  in  Fig.  2.  For  the  dotted  curves,  the  ordinates 
are  proportional  to  the  observed  values  of  galvanometer  deflec- 
tions (G  of  Fig.  i) ,  which  again  are  approximately  proportional  to 
the  thermoelectric  power  of  the  iron-platinum  couple.  The 
abscissae  are  temperatures.  Each  dot  represents  an  observation 
on  the  respective  heating  or  cooling  curve  marked  "up"  or 
"  down."  The  dashed  curves  represent  the  differences  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  two  ends  of  the  iron  wire  for  the  adjacent  heating 
or  cooling  curve. 

It  is  seen  that,  for  the  several  series,  Aj  is  indicated  by  a  marked 
discontinuity  in  thermoelectric  power,  as  already  noted  by  Bene- 
dicks and  others  for  the  emf-temperature  curve.  As  would  be 
expected  from  the  thermal*  and  electrical •  observations,  Acj 
always  occurs  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  Arj. 

The  A,  transformation  manifests  itself,  in  all  cases,  by  an  abrupt 
change  in  direction  of  the  curve  representing  thermoelectric  power 
against  temperature.  As  shown,  this  is  slightly  above  768®  C,  the 
maximum  of  the  thermal  transformation.  The  actual  location  of 
the  break  in  the  thermoelectric  ciu^e  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
length  of  iron  wire  and  the  temperature  distribution.  The  thermal 
transformation,  absorption  or  evolution  of  heat,  is  also  sharply 
marked  on  the  ctu-ves  as  a  protuberence  or  dent  at  exactly  768®  C. 
The  fact  that  this  thermal  phenomenon  is  always  recorded,  even  at 
the  junction  of  wires  only  0.05  cm  in  diameter,  is  further  evidence 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  method  of  measurement  and  of  the 
persistence  of  A,  to  assert  itself  when  given  an  opportunity. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  curves  below  400®  C  are  less  satisfactory 
than  at  higher  temperatures  and  for  several  reasons.    There  is 

*  Burgess  and  Kellberg,  this  BttUetin,  11,  p.  457;  19x4. 
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greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  unifonnity  of  temperature  distri- 
bution, greater  sensitiveness  to  drafts,  and  at  times  there  were 
galvanometer  and  pump  troubles ;  also  the  heating  currents  below 
400^  C,  which  protect  thermally  the  sample,  were  almost  if  not 

quite  zero. 

•  •     •  • 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  all  the  ctirves,  the  A^  transformation  at 
about  700^  C,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  is  absent.  For  iron 
containing  as  little  as  o.i  per  cent  carbon,  this  A^  point  is,  how- 
ever, very  marked,  and  was  obtained  accidentally  by  us  when  oil 
from  the  vacuum  pump  got  into  a  sample  of  pure  iron.  There 
appears  to  be  no  permanent  change  in  direction  of  the  thermo- 
electric power  curve  at  A^,  but  this  transformation  produces  a 
jagged  swinging  back  and  forth  during  its  progress.  We  expect 
to  be  able  to  publish  shortly  an  account  of  the  thermoelectric 
properties  of  carbon  steels. 

In  Table  i  and  Pig.  3  are  shown  the  true  thermoelectric  power 
(dE/dt)  versus  temperature  between  o**  and  1000®  C  of  the  iron- 
platinum  couple,  being  the  most  probable  values  computed  from 
all  the  series  of  observations  shown  in  Fig.  2,  after  all  corrections 
are  appKed.  The  Peltier  effect,  T  dE/dt  or  the  product  of  the 
absolute  temperature  and  thermoelectric  power  is  also  shown. 
There  is  also  given  the  values  of  d^E/dt^,  which  is  proportional  to 
the  Thomson  effect  for  iron. 


Fig.  3. — Thermoelectric  power,  Peltier  effect  and  Thompson  effect  for  iron-platinum 
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TABLE  1 
Thimnoctoctric  Power  of  bon  Against  Platiiniiii 
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SUMMARY  AUD  CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  described  a  sensitive  method  for  the  measurement  of 
the  chajoge  of  true  thermoelectric  power  with  temperature,  by 
means  of  which  observations  may  be  taken  in  vacuo  at  2^  inter- 
vals. 

The  thermoelectric  power  of  the  iron-platinum  couple  has  been 
determined  for  the  temperature  range  o^  to  1000^  C,  using  iron  of 
99.968  Fe  purity. 

The  Ag  transformation  in  iron  is  indicated  by  a  marked  discon- 
tinuity, Aca  being  always  above  Ar^.  They  are  located  at  the 
same  temperatures,  as  closely  as  could  be  desired  by  the  thermal, 
crystallographic,  magnetic,  electrical  resistance,  dilatational,  and 
thermoelectric  methods,  Ar,  just  below  900^  C  and  Ac,  slightly 
above  910^  C.  These  physical  discontinuities  are  apparently  all 
a  measure  of  the  same  transformation  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
to  call  ''allotropic"  and  which  appears  to  delimit  two  phases  in 
the  iron. 
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At  A^  the  thermoelectric  power-temperature  curve  has  a  break 
or  change  in  direction;  and  the  other  physical  properties,  except 
crystallographic  change  which  has  not  been  detected  at  A^,  appear 
to  tmdergo  abrupt  but  slight  modification,  except  for  the  mag- 
netic change  which  is  relatively  enormous  here. 

As  before  stated  with  reference  to  the  electrical  resistance 
change,*  it  is  here  again  shown — ^this  time  for  the  thermoelectric 
effect — ^that  the  A,  and  A,  transformations  are  essentially  different 
in  kind,  but  nevertheless  both  have  a  distinct  physical  existence; 
or  in  other  words,  A,  and  A,  are  critical  points  that  properly  may 
be  said  to  delimit  a,  0,  and  y  iron. 

There  appears  to  be  no  break  or  discontinuity  in  the  thermo- 
electric properties  of  iron  between  o^  and  768^  C;  the  actual  shape 
of  the  thermoelectric  power  curve  is,  of  course,  contributed  to  by 
both  the  iron  and  the  platinum. 

At  about  880^  C,  in  the  p  range,  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
discontinuity  in  the  thermoelectric  properties  of  iron.  A  break 
in  the  0  r^on,  first  claimed  by  Weiss  for  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties, is  also  noticed  in  some  of  the  dilatation  curves  of  Ben- 
edicks, and  Burgess  and  Crowe  called  attention  to  it  in  their 
thermal  study.  The  existence  and  meaning  of  this  phenomenon 
are,  however,  too  uncertain  to  describe  them  with  positiveness. 

Washington,  August  21,  1916. 
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I,  INTRODUCTION 

The  increasing  use  of  alternating-current  bridge  and  potentiom* 
eter  methods  of  measurement  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  instru- 
ment for  the  detection  and  measurement  of  small  alternating 
voltages.  Instruments  which  have  been  used  for  this  ptirpose 
are:  The  telephone  receiver,  the  vibration  galvanometer,  the 
commutated  direct-current  galvanometer,  the  series  and  separately 
excited  electrodynamometer,  the  vibration  string  galvanometer, 
and  the  vibration  electrometer.  Of  these  the  telephone  receiver 
and  the  vibration  galvanometer  are  in  most  common  use.    The 
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performances  of  the  different  instruments  are  so  very  different 
that  some  are  more  suitable  for  certain  measurements  than  others. 
None  of  the  instruments  yet  constructed  has  as  good  a  performance 
as  the  sensitive  moving  coil  galvanometers  used  in  the  correspond* 
ing  direct-current  measurements. 

The  separately  excited  electrodynamometer  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  as  an  alternating-current  galvanometer,  but  usually 
the  instruments  were  originally  constructed  for  use  in  accurate 
measurements  by  deflection  methods  and  therefore  on  account  of 
the  stiff  suspensions,  large  coils,  weak  fields,  etc.,  were  not  very 
sensitive.  Rowland  ^  used  the  electrodynamometer  as  a  detector 
in  various  alternating-current  bridge  measurements  of  resistance, 
inductance,  and  capacity,  but  his  instruments  were  not  very 
sensitive.  A  more  sensitive  one  has  recently  been  designed  by 
Pahn.* 

Stroud  and  Oates*  were  the  first  to  use  a  moving  coil  galvanom- 
eter with  an  electromagnet  excited  by  alternating  current.  This 
was  found  to  be  very  sensitive  and  was  used  in  bridge  measure- 
ments of  inductance  and  capacity.  They  observed  effects  due 
to  the  induced  currents  in  the  moving  coil  and  in  the  frame  on 
which  the  coil  was  wotmd  and  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  work 
with  a  false  zero.  The  complete  explanation  of  the  effects  ot> 
served  was  not  given. 

Sumpner  and  Phillips^  designed  iron-cored  instruments  and 
devised  a  number  of  methods  of  measurements,  using  them  sepa- 
rately excited  as  detectors.  Sumpner  *  gave  special  attention  to 
the  design  of  alternating-current  electromagnets  in  which  the 
magnetic  flux  is  very  nearly  in  quadrature  with  the  impressed 
voltage.  Moving  coil  instrtunents  with  such  electromagnets  were 
fotmd  to  be  useful  in  measurements  by  deflection  methods. 

H.  Abraham  •  in  1906  described  briefly  an  electromagnet  moving 
coil  galvanometer  and  showed  that  its  performance  depended 
upon  the  constants  of  the  moving  coil  circuit.  The  effects  of 
electromagnetic  damping  were  observed  and  it  was  found  possible 
by  suitable  adjustment  of  the  constants  of  the  moving  coil  circuit 
to  make  the  motion  aperiodic.  He  also  observed  that,  on  account 
of  the  induced  current,  the  period  and  hence  the  sensitivity 

1  PhyiicAl  Pttpera»  pp.  994. 314:  x897* 

*  Zdt.  Instr.  tS,  p.  368,  X913;  M,  p.  »8t,  Z9X4> 

*  Phil.  Mag..  6.  p.  707;  X903> 

*  Proc.  Phys.  Soc.,  tt,  p.  395 ;  X9o8' 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc..  80,  p.  3x0.  X90B;  Jour.  last.  S.  S.,  !••  p.  4ax,  1903. 
■Comptci  Rcndui.  Itt,  p.  903;  1906. 
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depended  upon  the  reactance  of  the  moving  coil  circuit.  He 
found  that,  by  compensating  for  the  inductance  of  the  moving 
coil  by  means  of  a  suitable  condenser  in  parallel  with  a  resistance, 
the  effect  of  the  induced  current  could  be  made  zero.  This 
method  of  compensation  for  inductance  was  pointed  out  before  by 
Sumpner  ^  and  appUed  to  telephone  circuits.  The  same  method 
was  used  by  Trowbridge  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1905  to 
compensate  for  the  inductance  of  the  moving  coil  of  an  electro- 
magnet galvanometer.  Rosa*  used  this  method  in  1906  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inductance  of  the  moving  coil  of  an  electrodyna- 
mometer. 

The  step  from  the  separately  excited  dectrodynamometer  to 
the  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  is  a  natural  one  in 
the  development  of  a  sensitive  alternating-current  galvanometer. 
The  use  of  iron  in  the  fixed  coil  of  the  instrument  results  in  a 
marked  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  so  that  the 
induced  current  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  performance.  It  was 
therefore  considered  necessary  for  the  proper  design,  construction, 
and  use  of  such  instruments  to  make  a  theoretical  study  taking 
these  effects  into  account.  The  investigation  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  having  sensitivities  much  greater  than 
those  previously  obtained  and  equal  to  those  of  the  best  permanent 
magnet  moving  coil  galvanometers  for  direct-current  measure- 
ments. The  high  sensitivity  and  good  values  for  the  other  work- 
ing constants  result  from  the  use  of  a  strong  magnetic  field  and  a 
moving  system  properly  designed  for  the  conditions  of  use. 
Methods  of  testing  and  using  have  been  worked  out.  The  use  of 
such  instruments  is  not  as  simple  as  that  of  the  telephone  receiver 
or  the  vibration  galvanometer,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  the  gain  in  sensitivity  and  usefulness  more  than  compensates 
for  the  trouble  involved. 

n.  THEORY 
1.  ASSUMPTIONS 

In  order  to  determine  the  operation  of  electromagnet  moving 
coil  galvanometers  of  various  kinds  and  under  various  conditions 
it  was  necessary  to  derive  the  general  equation  of  motion  of  a  coil 
carrying  an  alternating  current  in  an  alternating  magnetic  field. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  of  the  torques  acting  on 
the  moving  coil. 

*  Joam.  Soc  Td.  Bag.*  16,  p.  344;  1887.  '  Tbit  BuUetin,  t,  p.  43;  1907. 
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In  most  cases  the  moving  coil  is  made  of  fine  wire,  so  that  the 
assumption  of  a  linear  moving  coil  circuit  introduces  no  appreciable 
errors  arising  from  the  variation  of  the  current  distribution  in  the 
cross  section  of  the  wire.  Therefore,  we  consider  the  electro- 
magnet moving  coil  galvanometer  to  consist  of  a  rigid  linear 
circuit  suspended  so  as  to  rotate  through  a  small  angle  in  an  alter- 
nating magnetic  field.  The  magnetic  field  will  be  assumed  to  be 
approximately  uniform  and  to  have  no  rotating  components* 
around  the  axis,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  coil  to  a  position 
in  which  the  resultant  total  magnetic  flux  is  always  zero.  This  is 
the  normal  position  of  the  coil  and  only  small  deflections  from  a 
reference  position  near  this  will  be  considered. 

2.  NOTATION 

To  show  the  relations  between  the  intrinsic  constants,  which 
depend  upon  the  construction,  and  the  performance  under  certain 
conditions  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  following  symbols. 
Unless  otherwise  stated  the  quantities  are  to  be  expressed  in  elec- 
tromagnetic cgs  tmits. 

9jmbol  Quantity 

0aB Angular  deflection  from  reference  posLttoa. 

«— Time. 

JiCasMoment  of  inertia  of  moving  system. 

Da>Moment  of  damping  of  moving  system. 

l/otMoment  of  restoration  acting  on  moving  systan. 

wa>3  T  times  the  fundamental  frequency. 

n"- Degree  of  the  harmonic  (nasi  for  fundamental). 

0<B  Total  instantaneous  mfl^etic  flux  through  the  coil  produced  by  the  separate 
excitation. 

Cra*" Rate  of  change  with  deflection  of  the  effective  value  of  the  n^  harmonic  of  the 
total  flux. 

anaphase  angle  of  lead  of  the  n^  harmonic  flux  ahead  of  the  fundamental  flux. 

9(^a( Deflection  for  no  flux  through  the  coil. 

ta>Total  instantaneous  current  through  the  moving  ooil. 

«i>- Instantaneous  value  of  the  impressed^electromotive  force  in  the  moving  ooil 
circuit. 

Eaot Effective  value  of  the  n^  harmonic  of  the  impressed  electromotive  force. 

/SaaPhase  angle  of  lead  of  the  n^  harmonic  of  the  impressed  electromotive  force 
ahead  of  the  fundamental  flux. 

e,"* Instantaneous  induced  electromotive  force  in  ooil. 

Zq"' Impedance  of  the  complete  moving  ooil  circuit  to  current  of  n*^  harmonic 
frequency. 

yj^^FhBat  angle  of  lead  of  the  n^  harmonic  of  the  current  ahead  of  electromotive 
fbrce  producing  it. 

*  In  general,  the  alternating  field  at  any  point  in  space  may  be  oooddered  as  made  op  of  two  anidiiectianal 
•Iteraating  fidds  at  right  angles  and  a  oanstant  rotating  field  always  pcQMDdicnlar  to  one  of  tbCR. 
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jsOomplete  undamped  (free)  period  of  the  moving  system. 
TisComplete  period  on  open  circtiit. 
XaLogarithmic  decrement.^^ 
Xi""I/)garitfamic  decrement  on  open  circuit. 
^B^Sensativity  to  n^  harmonic  electromotive  force. 
5»Sensitivity  when  critically  damped, 
fa  Resistance  of  moving  system. 
IS^sTotal  resistance  of  moving  coil  circuit. 
/?as External  critical  resistance. 

3.  BQUATION  OF  MOTION 

Since,  in  general,  there  will  be  harmonics  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  the  electromagnet  depending  upon  the  manner  of  excitation, 
the  flux  through  the  moving  coil  due  to  the  excitation  is  expressed 
as 

^  -  2  ^Gnifi  -flo)  sin  (ntat  +an)  (i) 

or  this  can  be  written 

0=02  V^Gn  sin  (mat  +an)  -flo  2  V^Gn  sin  (tuat  +«»)         (2) 

Now  the  torque  acting  on  the  moving  coil  when  the  current  i 
flows  is  given  by  " 

i-5  =*  2  V2Gn  sin  (mat  +an)  (3) 


'de 


n— X 


On  equating  this  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  due  to  angular 
acceleration,  damping,  and  restoration  we  obtain  the  differential 
equation  of  motion 

(pe     de  ""•  r- 

K-fT^  +IH:  +U0^iJi  V2Gn  sm  (mat  +a«)  (4) 


dt^^    dt 


a— f 


The  current  in  the  moving  coil  can  be  considered  to  be  the  residt 
of  two  electromotive  forces,  the  impressed  electromotive  force 
and  the  induced  electromotive  force.  If  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force  contains  harmonics  and  if  it  is  in  synchronism  with 
the  magnetic  field  we  can  represent  it  by 


n""OB 


^1  =  2  V2Gn  sin  (fuat  +/9n)  (5) 


n— I 


'Tbelocaritluidcdecraiicnt  is  here  taken  to  be  the  nattual  logarithm  of  theratioof  onedcilectkntotfae 
foflofring  dcflectkn  hi  the  cgpoeite  diicctkn. 
^  The  reasQii  lor  neglecthig  the  effect  of  tho  flux  due  to  i  is  given  on  p.  40. 
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The  induced  electromotive  force  is 


d^ 
dt 


n^oB 


e,  —  -;7T  =  — (?  2  ^moGn  cos  (mat  +«») 


B— 1 


-^2  V^Gn  sin  (fuot+an) 


(6) 


n^oB 


+(?o  S  V^ncoGaCOS  (tUi>t+aB) 


n— I 


giving  for  the  total  ctirrent 


♦  -  s"^"  sin  (ttot  +/5n  +7n) 


n 

-«2 


"V^wwG, 


cos  (tk«>^  +an  +7b) 


n— I 


-gjT^'  sin  (fua+an+y^ 

+0o'z^'^'  cos  (n«<  +«„  +7») 
Substituting  in  (3)  we  get  for  the  moment  of  displacement 

2^^''sin(n«/+/3n+7») 

_^^^l21MGn  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


(7) 


n— o> 


2  V^Gn  sin  (tk«><  +aii) 


n—x 


n^x 


dO^^^-JTG 

+  00    z'Vg^n  ^^g    (^^  _^^^  _j_^^j 


n—x 


z, 


(8) 


From  this  it  follows  that  the  resultant  torque  due  to  the  altemat- 


0) 


ing  current  and  magnetic  field  of  frequency  ^  is  the  sum  of  a 
constant  torque  (the  average  of  the  above)  and  a  series  of  sinusoidal 
torques  of  frequency  —  and  higher.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
no  even  harmonics  are  present,  the  sinusoidal  torques  are  of 
frequency  -  and  higher;  that  is,  have  frequencies  equal  to  and 
greater  than  twice  the  fundamental  frequency.     Now,  this  is  large 
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compared  with  i/T,  so  that  the  motion  will  be  very  nearly  the  same 
as  if  a  torque  equal  to  the  average  of  the  above  were  acting." 
The  average  torque  as  calculated  from  the  instantaneous  torque 
given  above  is 


2   —y—  COS  (an-/5«i-7n)  +«  2   —y —  8m7n 

de^ZTGn*  ^  °r  na  Gn*   . 

-  TT  2  •=-  cos  7b  -$0  2  — 5r —  am  7« 

We  can  now  write  the  equation  of  motion  as  follows: 


(9) 


•  2  —y —  COS  (an-/5n-7B)  -flo  2  — 5F —  sm  y^ 


which  is  of  the  form 

K^+D'§+U'0^A+B  (II) 

where  D^,  U'  and  B  depend  upon  the  constants  of  the  galvanometer 
and  the  moving  coil  circuit  and  A  depends  upon  the  impressed 
electromotive  force  in  the  moving  coil  circuit.    This  is  the  familiar 

^  Actnally  the  moticn  U  the  fom  of  the  slow  xnotkn  retulting  from  the  average  torqcte  and  a  vtbraticn 
oantaiidnsan  of  the  haniunics  to  tosne  extent.  ItcanbecxprefliedaaaPofirier'saerics.bntthecoefi&dents 
are  very  wnpHratfd  functions  of  the  intrinsic  constants.  The  magnitude  of  the  error  in  determining  the 
deflcctiaci  due  to  the  blurring  of  the  image  on  account  of  the  vibration  of  the  cdl  can  be  estimated  by  in- 
spection, of  the  equation  of  motion  for  the  simple  case  of  sine  wave  flux  and  impccsaedelectfQmotivefocce 
wfaicbis 

A0+  (z?+f  cos  t)  5^+  (t/-^  sin  7)  •-^  cos  OJ+t)-«»^  shi  7-^  oos  (-«l+^+7) 

-^  ~  COS  (•«l+7)+(*-«,)^  sfai  (a«l+7) 
The  maadmnm  vahies  of  the  alternating  torques  are 

and  the  vibrstioa  produced  by  these  can  be  calculated  approximately  by  the  equatioa 

irfaere  ^  is  the  ampUtnde  of  the  vibration  and  ^  is  the  deflection  whidi  a  constant  torque  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  altcnuting  torque  would  produce.    This  formula  is  not  correct  when  T  approaches  the 

vahse  -;  that  is,  near  medianical  resonance.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  a  tifl^t  suspension  and  a 

small  oaQ--that  is,  when  T  b  small— the  instrument  becomes  a  "vibration  galvanometer"  which  may  be 
made  to  vibrate  with  twice  the  frequency  of  the  magnetic  fidd  and  hcnoe  be  toned  to  the  frequency  of  the 
•ttcmating  tomues. 
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equation  of  an  oscillating  system  acted  upon  by  the  torques  A  and 
B  and  the  particular  solution  shows  that  the  motion  may  be  either 
underdamped,  aperiodic  (critically  damped  or  dead  beat)  or  over* 
damped  according  as  (D^^  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
4iCt7'.    The  free  period  is 

^  (12) 

This  is  the  undamped  period  and  equals  the  time  required  for  the 
coil  to  deflect  99  per  cent  of  the  total  deflection  when  critically 
damped.  It  is  therefore  a  measure  of  the  speed  of  the  instrument. 
The  logarithmic  decrement  is 

The  torques  A  and  B  produce  deflections  from  the  equilibrium 
position  equal  to  A/U'  and  B/U\ 

The  period  not  only  depends  upon  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
moving  system  and  moment  of  restoration  of  the  suspension,  but 
also  upon  the  constants  of  the  moving  coil  circuit  and  the  excitation 
and  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  period  without  excitation. 
The  damping  is  always  larger  with  excitation.  The  torque  B  pro- 
duces a  deflection  of  the  coil  from  its  equilibritmi  position  even 
when  there  is  no  impressed  electromotive  force.  This  deflection 
is  proportional  to  the  angle  do  and  is  due  to  the  induced  current  in 
the  circuit.  The  torque  A  which  results  from  the  impressed 
electromotive  force  produces  a  deflection  depending  upon  the 
magnitudes  of  the  harmonics  in  the  excitation  and  in  the  electro- 
motive force,  upon  the  phase  relations  and  upon  the  constants  of 
the  moving  coil  circuit. 

4.  SIMPLE  CASS 

For  the  simple  ideal  case  of  a  sine-wave  magnetic  field  and  a 
sine  wave  of  impressed  electromotive  force  of  the  same  frequency 
the  equation  (10)  reduces  to 

--^^  cos  05  +7)  -*o-2"  sm  y 
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In  aome  cases  7,  if  not  already  zero,  is  made  so  by  the  use  of 
suitable  impedance  in  the  moving  coil  circuit.  Under  these  con* 
ditions  (14)  becomes 

This  shows  that  when  an  electromotive  force  E  is  inserted  in  the 
moving  coil  circuit  the  coil  deflects  through  an  angle 

•  -^Tjjcos/J  (16) 

so  that  the  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  component  of  the  elec- 
tromotive force  in  phase  with  the  magnetic  field.  The  motion  of 
the  coil  to  this  new  position  depends  upon  the  resistance  R^  and 
Gandif 

(d+^^'^^KU  (17) 


or 


the  motion  is  aperiodic. 

The  operating  constants  of  importance  when  the  electromagnet 
moving  coil  galvanometer  is  used  as  a  detector  in  bridge  or  poten- 
tiometer measurements  are  the  sensitivity  5,  the  free  period  T, 
and  the  external  critical  resistance  R.  This  sensitivity  is  defined 
as  the  deflection  per  tmit  electromotive  force  in  the  moving  coil 
circuit  when  the  motion  is  aperiodic  and  is  expressed  in  milli- 
meters deflection  at  i  meter  of  the  reflected  ray  per  microvolt. 
The  free  period  is  in  seconds  and  the  resistance  in  ohms.  The 
relations  between  these  constants  and  the  intrinsic  constants 
follow  from  equations  (12),  (16),  and  (18),  and  are 

S -200  000         Qu —  (19) 


V 17  ^^^^ 


T-2T 


R  ^  io-»-p— ^ r  (21) 


20172*— 17- 
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For  these  conditions  the  operating  constants  are  independent  of 
frequency  and  are  the  same  as  for  the  direct-current  galvanometer. 
In  order  to  design  an  instrument  for  use  as  a  detector  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  measurement  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  calculate  the 
intrinsic  constants  from  the  required  operating  constants.  The 
necessary  relations  are  readily  obtained  from  equations  (19),  (20), 
and  (21),  and  are 


T 
G'^SiSoo-^m  (24) 


where 


w = I  ±y  I  -0.99  — j5 — D 


We  see  from  this  that  the  damping  D  can  ijot  be  greater  than 
02/    ip\'     Furthermore,  the  ±  sign  indicates  that  two  designs 

are  possible,  one  with  all  of  the  constants  K,  U,  and  G  larger  than 
the  corresponding  constants  in  the  other  design.  The  larger  con- 
stants are  the  more  easily  obtained." 

5.  EFFECTS  OF  REACTANCE 

If  the  moving  coil  circuit  is  inductive  we  see  from  equation  (14) 
that  one  effect  is  a  deflection  of  the  coil  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional torque 

— flo  -y-sm  y 

If  the  circuit  has  inductance  (7  negative)  the  coil  turns  toward  the 
position  of  zero  flux  and  if  the  circuit  has  capacity  it  turns  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  effect  is  zero,  however,  if  60  is  zero;  that 
is,  if  the  equilibritun  position  of  the  coil  with  the  circuit  open  is 
such  that  no  flux  links  with  it.  A  second  effect  of  y  being  different 
from  zero  is  that  the  period  is  changed  on  account  of  the  torque 
given  by  the  term 

—0-^    smy 

M  For  a  discustion  of  the  design  of  GriticBlly  damped  galvanometeni  see  Warner,  this  Bulletin,  IS,  19x6^ 
Scientific  Paper  No.  373. 
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Thus  if  7  is  negative  (lagging  current)  the  period  is  shortened  on 
account  of  the  increased  restoring  torque,  and  if  7  is  positive  the 
period  is  lengthened.     If  the  factor 

-y-  sin  y  becomes  greater  than  U 

m 

the  coil  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  and  will,  if  displaced  slightly 
from  its  zero  position,  turn  suddenly  toward  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  field.  Stroud  and  Gates"  observed  the  shortening  of 
the  period,  and  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  position  depends,  in 
general,  upon  the  impedence  of  the  moving  coil  circuit.  A  third 
effect  is  the  increase  in  damping,  which  for  small  angles  of  lead  or 
lag  is  negligible. 

The  change  in  the  restoring  torque  resulting  from  the  reactance 
in  the  moving  coil  circuit  causes  a  change  in  the  period,  damping, 
and  sensitivity  according  to  the  following  relations : 


T  =  2X      '  ^ 


^4K{U  -"^  sin  r)  -  (^  +§  cos  y^  (26) 


Si  =  200  000 


ZiU-^siny)  (27) 


These  follow  immediately  from  equations  (12),  (13),  and  (14),  and 
give  the  performance  of  the  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanom- 
eter when  the  motion  is  underdamped. 

When  the  damping  D  and  the  resistance  r  are  small,  the  equa- 
tions (19),  (20),  and  (21)  can  be  put  in  the  more  convenient  form 


•Vi 


2'Vr-r  (28) 


_    200  000  T  ,    . 

S ^-^  (29) 

i?-— -^  (30) 


><  Phil.  Mag.,  6,  p.  707: 1903. 
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and  if  the  U  becomes  U  — y-  ^^  T  these  become 


K 


T'-2T-|/,,    «G»  .  (31) 

-,,     200000  T    T'  ,    . 

S' ;;: g-^S  (32) 

showing  that  the  period/ sensitivity,  and  the  external  critical 
resistance  change  in  the  same  proportion  when  the  constants  of 
the  moving  coil  circuit  are  changed.  We  can  therefore  in  this 
manner  change  the  operating  constants  of  the  instrument  without 
an  actual  change  in  the  construction. 

The  intrinsic  constants  K,  D,  and  U  can  readily  be  determined 
for  any  particular  galvanometer  by  methods  described  later. 
G  can  also  be  determined  by  these  methods  for  the  value  of 
the  excitation  current  used  and  being  approximately  propor- 
tional to  this  current  can  be  calculated  for  other  values.  If  the 
electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  is  to  be  used  at  a  certain 
frequency  with  apparatus  having  a  known  resistance  and  reac- 
tance between  its  "galvanometer  terminals/'  it  is  possible  by  the 
use  of  equations  (25) ,  (26) ,  and  (27)  to  adjust  Z,  7,  and  the  excita- 
tion to  give  the  most  satisfactory  operation  under  the  conditions 
of  use. 

In  the  adjustment  of  Z  and  y  to  the  best  values  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  series  or  parallel  resistance,  inductance,  or  capac- 
ity. Sometimes  the  circuit  containing  the  small  electromotive 
force  to  be  measured  has  a  reactance  which  is  large  compared  with 
its  resistance,  for  example,  a  bridge  for  measuring  large  inductances 
or  small  capacities.  The  general  aim  in  these  cases  is  to  produce 
an  electrical  resonating  system  "  so  that  the  total  reactance  in  the 
moving  coil  circuit  is  zero  or  such  a  value  as  will  give  the  best 
operating  constants.  Obviously  if  such  a  system  is  used  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  frequency  constant. 

u  Wamcr.  Wdbd,  and  SOibee^  this  BaOetin,  IS,  p.  z8;  1915. 
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6.  EFFECTS  OF  HARMONICS 

To  return  now  to  the  more  general  case  in  which  the  motion  is 
that  given  by  equation  (10)  we  see  that  the  effects  of  harmonics  in 
the  magnetic  field  and  the  impressed  electromotive  force  can  be 
considered  as  additions  to  the  various  torques  acting  on  the  coil. 
The  result  of  the  presence  of  the  harmonics  is  to  change  the  equili- 
britmi  position  for  no  impressed  electromotive  force,  to  change  the 
period,  to  change  the  damping,  and  to  give  a  deflection  propor- 
tional to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  harmonic  flux  and  har- 
monic electromotive  force  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  thenL 
If  a  given  n^^  harmonic  electromotive  force  be  impressed,  the 
mayimtim  deflection  produced  as  its  phase  is  changed  gives  a  meas- 
ure of  GJZn  and  therefore  of  Gn  since  Zn  can  be  measured.  This 
furnishes  a  means  of  measuring  the  selectivity  of  the  galvanometer. 
Usually  the  magnitudes  of  the  harmonics  are  small  compared  with 
the  fundamental.  The  selectivity  can  be  still  further  increased  by 
using  an  electrical  resonating  system  in  the  moving  coil  circuit. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  impedance  to  the  harmonics  very 
large  compared  with  the  impedance  to  the  fundamental,  so  that 
GJZn  and  hence  the  sensitivity  to  the  harmonics  is  very  small. 
The  use  of  such  a  device,  however,  decreases  the  deflection  with  no 
impressed  electromotive  force.  These  changes  are  very  small 
since  they  diminish  as  GJZn  diminishes. 

7.  DBTBRMINATION  OF  CONSTANTS 

The  constants  Zi,  Zj,  Z^,  etc.,  and  y^,  y^y  Ysi  etc.,  depend  upon 
the  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  of  the  moving  coil  circuit 
and  can  usually  be  easily  measured.  Ej,  £,»  £^s»  etc.,  and  /Sj,  jS,, 
j8„  etc.,  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  use.  The  intrinsic  con- 
stants K,  Z?,  Uy  do,  Gi,  Gj,  Gs,  etc.,  and  a^,  aa,  a,,  etc.,  depend  upon 
the  construction  and  excitation,  and  can  all  be  determined  experi- 
mentally as  follows : 

(a)  The  period  Tj  and  logarithmic  decrement  \  are  measured 
on  open  circuit. 

(6)  The  period  T,  and  logarithmic  decrement  X,  are  meastired 
with  the  moving  coil  coimected  to  a  fairly  noninductive  resistance 
/?j  of  such  a  value  that  the  decrement  is  about  10  times  that  on 
open  circuit. 

(c)  With  the  moving  coil  coimected  to  a  very  high  noninductive 
resistance  R^  the  sensitivity  5n  of  the  instrument  to  electromotive 
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forces  of  the  frequencies  of  the  harmonics  is  determined  for  various 
phase  relations  of  the  harmonics  with  respect  to  the  fundamental. 

{d)  The  deflection  of  the  coil  when  it  is  connected  to  an  induc- 
tance gives  Bo  and  by  adjustment  of  the  reference  position  of  the 
coil — ^that  is,  by  twisting  the  suspension  slightly — Bo  can  be  made 
zero." 

These  data  are  sufficient  for  the  calculation  of  all  of  the  intrinsic 
constants  under  the  conditions  of  excitation,  etc.,  that  exist  during 
the  measurements.  The  most  important  of  the  intrinsic  constants 
can  be  calculated  from  the  observed  data  by  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing formulas  in  the  order  given. 

(r+Jg^T,^       (\     XA/      Vy 
4xMr-fi?0'"i)>A^»"^^/V     W  (34) 


n— X 


D-^x  (36) 

G,  -S,  (r  +R,)  U,  G,  -5,  (r  +R,)  U,  etc.  (37) 

The  deduction  of  these  relations  is  based  upon  the  general 
eqtiation  of  motion  as  given  above  (equation  10)  and  is  as  follows: 

(a) 
In  this  case  the  equation  of  motion  becomes 

4?  +  I>|+t/«=o  (38) 

which  gives  for  the  period 

and  for  the  decrement 

u  If  a  small  variable  mutual  inductance  be  used  with  one  coil  in  the  moving  coil  drcuit  and  the  other  in 
the  fixed  coil  circuit,  this  adjustment  need  only  be  made  approodmately.  Then  adjustment  o£  the  mutual 
inductance  will  make  the  total  flux  through  the  moving  coil  circuit  zero  for  the  position  of  the  moving  coil 
on  open  circuit.  Whh  this  adjustment  made  the  vibration  is  also  least,  and  the  equiUbrium  position  of 
the  coil  with  no  impressed  electromotive  force  is  independent  of  the  impedance  of  the  circuit.  If  the 
magnetic  flux  is  proportional  to  the  current,  the  adjustment  is  made  when 
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(6) 
The  equation  of  motion  is  now 


which  we  see  by  comparison  with  (10)  is  true  if  the  resistance  is 
sufficiently  noninductive,  so  that  the  cosine  differs  but  little  from 
one  and  Z  differs  but  little  from  /?,  at  all  frequencies  for  which  Gn 
is  at  all  appreciable.  The  moment  of  restoration  may  be  different, 
as  is  likdy  even  if  the  resistance  is  sufficiently  noninductive  to 
make  the  above  assumption  vaUd. 
As  in  (a)  above  this  gives  the  period  and  decrement  as  follows: 

"^  ^f^KUl        L  ^U,      J 

(c) 

With  a  very  high  noninductive  resistance  in  the  moving  coil 
circuit  the  equation  of  motion  is  asstuned  to  be 

K^,  +  D%+Ue.  J f^^cos  (a„-^„-T.)  (44) 

Referring  to  (lo)  we  see  that  the  errors  due  to  the  omission  of  the 
damping  term,  the  restoring  term,  and  the  deflecting  term  can  be 
made  as  small  as  desired  by  making Z — ^thatis,  R^ — ^large.  Further, 
the  period,  decrement,  and  zero  can  be  observed  and  should  check 
with  the  observations  in  (a).  An  observation  tmder  these  con- 
ditions gives 

so  we  get 

G  G 
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Prom  (lo)  we  see  that  the  rest  point  with  an  inductance  in  the 
moving  coil  circuit  and  no  impressed  electromotive  force  is 

and  if  2  —r—  is  large  compared  with  U,  this  becomes  •o-    When 

this  is  true  the  period  is  very  short,  since  £/'  is  now  many  times  U. 
In  (a),  (b), and  (c)  the  observed  qtiantities  are  Tj,  Xi,  T„  X„  /?„ 
^i»  Su  S„  S„  etc.,  and  from  these  we  are  to  determine  K,  D,  U,  G^ 
G„  G„  etc.,  by  using  equations  (39),  (40),  (42),  (43),  and  (46). 
From  (39)  and  (40)  we  get  by  division  and  rearrangement 

D  -^  \  (48) 

In  a  similar  manner  we  get  from  (42)  and  (43) 

Substituting  (48)  in  (39)  gives 

so  that 

Using  this  in  (45)  we  get 

C._4£^^+S)(,_^)-V  (5,) 

Now,  on  substituting  this  and  (48)  in  (49)  we  find  that 


4ir 


Kr+R^r^s^y*   r.A     -*)  (53) 


n»x 


Which,  together  with  (52),   (51),  and   (48)   give  the  relations 
desired. 
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The  phase  angles  a^^  a,,  a„  etc.,  can  be  determined  from  the 
observed  phase  changes  necessary  to  give  ttiflvitniim  (or  zero,  which 
is  more  accurate)  deflection  for  the  various  harmonics. 

Prom  a  few  observations  it  is  therefore  possible  to  obtain  all  of 
the  intrinsic  constants  and  hence  determine  the  performance  of 
the  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  imder  various  con* 
ditions  of  use. 

8.    DISTURBING  TORQUES 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  preceding  development  of  the  theory 
of  the  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  that  the  only 
torques  acting  were  those  contained  in  equation  (10),  which  are: 
(i)  The  torque  of  reaction  due  to  the  acceleration;  (2)  the  torque 
due  to  the  constant  damping  D;  (3)  the  torque  due  to  the  suspen- 
sion; (4)  the  torque  due  to  the  current  resulting  from  the  impressed 
electromotive  force;  and  (5)  the  torque  due  to  the  current  resulting 
from  the  induced  electromotive  force. 

Besides  these  torques  there  are,  in  general,  others  which  we  shall 
call  disturbing  torques.  An  analysis  of  these  torques,  using  the 
results  of  the  preceding  considerations,  shows  the  causes  and  indi- 
cates the  means  of  making  the  disturbances  small.  These  dis- 
turbing efiFects  will  now  be  considered  in  turn.  Among  them  there 
are  several  which  are  similar  in  that  their  magnitude  is  propor- 
tional to  the  deflection  from  some  position.  The  effect  of  such  a 
torque  is,  in  general,  to  change  the  period  and  cause  a  permanent 
deflection.  For  if  we  let  the  disturbing  torque  be  —u(fi—B')  and 
the  torque  of  the  suspension  is  —  C/ff,  we  get  for  the  total  torque 

-C/ff-ii(fl-e')  =  -(f/+w)ff+ttfl'  (54) 

and  if  for  simplicity  we  equate  this  to  K-rr^  we  see  that  the 
resulting  period  is 


and  if  tf/y  is  small,  this  becomes 


i^-^v) 


(56) 


Also  we  see  that  the  new  rest  point  is 


'■■-TTf-J'  <"' 
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is  a  positioii  of  stable  eqtiilibriuin  if  «  is  between  —U 
and  09.  As  «  decreases  approaching  —U  the  period  becomes 
longer  and  for  smaller  values  the  coil  is  not  in  stable  equilibrimn« 

One  disturbing  torque  of  this  kind  is  that  due  to  the  electro- 
static attraction  between  the  coil  and  the  case,  pole  faces,  etc.,  due 
to  a  difference  el  potential.  This  torque  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  potential  difference  and  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
capacity  between  the  coil  and  the  case  with  deflection.  The  coil 
will  therefore  tend  to  a  definite  position  and  the  disturbing  torque 
will  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  deflection  from  this 
position.  Obviously  this  disturbance  requires  only  one  lead  to 
the  coil  for  its  existence.  This  torque  has  been  definitely  identi- 
fied in  several  instruments  and  it  was  found  that  a  potential  differ- 
ence of  20  or  30  volts  was  necessary  in  order  to  cause  serious 
disturbances.  The  coil  and  the  case  should  therefore  be  main- 
tained at  approximately  the  same  potential. 

A  similar  torque  is  that  due  to  the  change  of  the  self-inductance 
of  the  coil  as  it  turns.  In  the  equation  (3)  we  have  used  only  the 
flux  due  to  the  excitation.    The  total  torque  is  really 

^M^2de  ^58) 

Now  the  torque  — ^   has  been   neglected.     For   the   normal 

position  of  the  coil  the  inductance  will  be  a  tniniTnum    so  that 

-^  wiU  be  positive  and  for  small  angles  -^  is  proportional  to  the 

deflection.     Hence  this  torque  tends  to  turn  the  coil  out  of  the 
normal  position  and  corresponds  to  u  having  a  negative  value. 

In  sensitive  instnunents  i  is  never  large  and  -^  is  smaU,  so  that 

(W 

--^  is  negligible  compared  with  t  ^  . 

A  very  serious  disturbing  torque  of  this  kind  is  that  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  the  materials  of  which  the  moving  system  is 
made  have  a  finite  susceptibility.^'  If  magnetic  impurities  are 
present  in  the  form  of  small  particles,  these  will  be  acted  upon 
by  forces  proportional  to  the  gradient  of  fP  and  hence  to  H*  since 
the  field  remains  similar  to  itself  as  the  intensity  is  varied.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  for  the  materials  of  the  coil  with  a 

n  Ayrtoa  and  Mather.  FliiL  Mm..  4i»  P-  4A».  1896;  AntboBy  7rtHiy,  Fliya.  Rer..  It.  9. 40X.  1906. 
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susceptibility  a  little  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 
Now,  the  resultant  torque  will  obviously  be  zero  for  some  position 
near  the  normal  one,  for  usually  the  field  is  very  nearly  uniform 
and  the  lack  of  uniformity  is  S3rmmetrical  with  respect  to  this 
position.  This  disturbing  torque  is  very  evident  in  sensitive 
instruments  and,  if  care  is  not  taken,  may  be  much  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  suspension.  The  magnetic  dirt  which  is  usually 
on  the  surface  can  be  removed  by  suitable  treatment  (p.  45). 
The  magnetic  field  should  be  of  suitable  distribution.  Thus,  for 
a  moving  system  whose  parts  are  cylindrical,  with  axes  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  a  uniform  field  gives  no  torque.  For  other 
shaped  systems  the  field  should  be  radial,  with  its  center  on  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  coil. 

A  disturbing  torque  which  is  of  this  same  kind  is  that  resulting 
from  the  capacity  current  between  turns  of  the  moving  coil.  Let 
us  replace  ^s  distributed  capacity  by  a  capacity  localized  at  the 
terminals.  Then  it  follows  from  equation  (14)  that  in  the  simple 
case  this  would  give  a  torque 

^  sin 7  (ff-O -«'C?C  («-ffo)  (59) 

which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  capacity,  to  the  square  of 
the  frequency,  and  to  the  square  of  the  exciting  current.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  is  to  diminish  the  capacity  between  turns 
by  the  use  of  thicker  insulation  or  to  diminish  G  by  using  fewer 
turns.  The  effect  of  this  torque  is  to  diminish  the  total  restoring 
torque;  that  is,  to  lengthen  the  period  so  that  it  b  only  necessary 
to  change  the  external  circuit  constants  to  bring  the  control  back 
to  its  original  value.  The  change  of  rest  point  is  zero  if  0o  i® 
zero,  which  can  be  made  so  by  adjustment  of  either  the  coil  or 
the  mutual  inductance. 

If  there  is  an  alternating  potential  difference  between  the  case 
and  one  terminal  of  the  coil,  there  will  be  capacity  current  flowing 
through  the  coil,  at  least  in  part,  and  if  this  current  has  a  com- 
ponent in  phase  with  the  magnetism,  a  torque  acts  tending  to 
deflect  the  coil.  The  torque  is  proportional  to  the  potential 
'difference  and  has  been  observed  to  be  very  large  in  a  sensitive 
instrument  when  the  potential  difference  was  only  5  volts  at  a 
frequency  of  2100  cycles  per  second. 

Other  disturbing  torques  result  from  leakage  and  capacity  cur- 
rents between  the  parts  of  the  moving  coil  circuit  and  external 
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bodies  which,  on  accotmt  of  the  inevitable  dissymmetry  in  the  two 
leads  to  the  coil,  flow  through  the  coil.  These  disturbances  are 
very  serious  at  high  frequencies  when  the  capacity  currents  are 
large.  The  remedy  for  these  and  many  of  the  other  disturbing 
torques  is  the  shielding  scheme  ^  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  metallic 
shidd  and  the  one  coil  of  the  mutual  inductance  are  maintained 
at  a  potential  very  nearly  equal  to  the  potential  of  the  moving 
coil  circuit. 

The  problem  of  the  elimination  of  the  mechanical  disturbances 
is  the  same  as  for  all  instruments  having  delicate  suspended 
systems,  the  difficulties  increasing  as  the  sensitivity  increases. 
In  extreme  cases  special  attention  is  necessary  in  mounting  the 
instrument. 

In  the  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  intense  separate  excitation,  so  that  considerable 
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FlO.  a. — Shielding  arrangement 

heating  is  liable  to  occur.  At  low  frequencies  this  occurs  in  the 
copper  wire  of  the  exciting  coil  or  coils  and  at  high  frequencies  the 
iron  losses  may  be  large.  The  exciting  coils  should  always  be 
separated  from  the  moving  system  by  a  shield,  so  that  disturbances 
caused  by  moving  air  will  be  minimized. 

m.  CONSTRUCTION  AND   PERFORMANCE 

U  GENERAL  DESIGN 

The  construction  of  an  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer 
for  use  in  alternating-current  measurements  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  sensitive  moving  coil  galvanometer  for  direct 
currents.  In  place  of  the  permanent  magnet  a  laminated  elec- 
tromagnet is  used.  The  moving  system  can  be  the  same  as  for 
the  direct-current  galvanometer,  with  modifications  suggested  by 
the  analysis  of  the  disturbing  torques.  By  using  equations  (22) , 
(23) ,  and  (24) ,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  values  of  the  moment  of 


^  Price.  Phil.  liag..  42,  p.  150, 1896;  White,  Phyt.  Rev.,  M,  p.  334, 1907. 
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inertia  K,  the  moment  of  restoration  Uj  and  the  moment  of  dis- 
placement G  necessary  for  an  instrtmient  which  is  to  be  used  with 
apparatus  having  a  resistance  between  "  galvanometer  "  terminals 
about  equal  to  R  and  which  is  to  have  a  sensitivity  5  and  a  period 
T.  The  resistance  r  and  the  damping  are  assumed  to  be  zero  in 
this  preliminary  calculation.  A  consideration  of  the  construction 
of  such  an  instrument  from  the  material  available  then  allows 
estimates  of  the  probable  values  of  r  and  Z7  to  be  made,  so  that 
more  accurate  values  of  the  intrinsic  constants  can  be  computed. 

In  the  construction  of  the  moving  system  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  resistance  of  the  coil  as  low  as  possible  and  the  material  as 
free  from  magnetic  impurities  as  possible.  The  use  of  thin  insu- 
lating material  (enameled  wire)  is  desirable,  for  this  keeps  the 
moment  of  inertia  low.  Furthermore,  but  little  insulation  is 
needed.  However,  in  case  the  instnunent  is  to  be  tised  at  high 
frequencies  the  use  of  thin  insulation  increases  the  capacity  be- 
tween turns  and  hence  the  corresponding  disturbing  torque.  A 
large  mirror  adds  to  the  moment  of  inertia,  but  some  sacrifice 
is  necessary  if  accurate  readings  are  to  be  made  easily.  Much 
can  be  gained  by  the  use  of  well-made  mirror  of  good  glass.  The 
resistance  of  the  suspensions  should  be  kept  reasonably  low. 
Short,  flat  suspensions  made  by  rolling  small  (0.02  mm)  copper 
wire  have  been  found  satisfactory. 

The  construction  of  the  electromagnet  should  be  such  as  to  give 
a  field  of  the  desired  strength  and  shape  with  as  little  power  loss 
and  distortion  of  the  wave  shape  as  possible.  The  strength  of 
the  field  is  limited  by  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  coil  and  also  by  the  source  of  excitation  available. 
At  high  frequencies  special  attention  is  necessary  to  keep  the  losses 
due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents  low.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
design  the  exciting  winding  so  that  the  higher  voltages  required 
at  the  higher  frequencies  cause  no  trouble.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
the  winding  made  up  of  several  coils  which  can  be  connected  in 
series  or  parallel  as  the  case  demands. 

Usually  the  reluctance  of  the  air  gap  is  large  compared  with 
that  of  the  iron  and  also  low  inductions  (500-2000  gauss)  are  used 
so  that  the  production  of  harmonics  in  the  magnetic  flux  depends 
upon  the  sotirce  of  excitation.  Since  the  inductance  of  the  fixed 
coil  is  large  comjpared  with  the  resistance,  the  exciting  current 
and  therefore  the  magnetic  flux  will  contain  fewer  harmonics  than 
the  impressed  electromotive  force.  The  magnitude  of  the  har- 
monics can  be  stiU  further  reduced  by  the  use  of  a  resonating 
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system.  A  large  inductance  in  series  and  a  suitable  condenser 
in  parallel  with  the  coils  improves  the  wave  shape  of  the  magnetic 
flux  and  hence  increases  the  selectivity  of  the  instrument.** 

In  order  to  shield  the  moving  system  of  the  galvanometer  from 
leakage  and  electrostatic  effects,  it  is  convenient  to  surround  it 
with  a  metallic  case  which  is  connected  to  some  point  in  the  test- 
ing circuit  such  that  the  difference  of  potential  between  it  and 
the  coil  is  always  very  small.  This  shield  can  also  be  the  support 
for  the  adjustment  and  arrestment  devices,  terminals,  etc.  The 
iron  core  of  the  fixed  coils  should  be  connected  electrically  to  the 
shield.   ' 

Several  sensitive  galvanometers  have  been  designed  and  built 
following  the  ideas  given  above.  The  description  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  performances  are  given  on  the  following  pages. 

2.  GALVANOMETER  A 

The  moving  system  of  this  instnunent  consists  of  a  coil  8  man 
wide  and  12  mm  high  which  has  27K  turns  of  0.08  man  (No.  40 
American  wire  gage)  single  silk-covered  copper  wire  and  a  mirror 
I  cm  in  diameter  and  0.6  mm  in  thickness.  The  upper  and  lower 
suspensions  are  each  about  5  cm  long  and  were  made  from  0.015 
mm  copper  wire  rolled  flat. 

The  coil  was  suspended  in  an  air  gap  lo  mm  long  between  pole- 
faces  8  mm  square.  The  core  of  the  fixed  coil  was  made  of  lami- 
nations of  good  silicon  steel.  The  exciting  coil  consisted  of  1560 
turns  of  0.51  tnm  (No.  24)  enameled  copper  wire.  With  120  volts 
at  60  cycles  per  second  on  this  winding  the  current  was  0.93 
ampere  and  the  performance  was  as  shown  in  Table  i .  Here  C  is 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the 
moving  coil,  T  is  the  period  of  the  instrument,  R  is  the  external 
critical  resistance,  and  5,o,  S^^j  and  5joo  ore  the  sensitivities  to  the 
fundamental,  the  third  and  the  fifth  harmonics,  respectively.  The 
prediction  of  aperiodic  motion  is  borne  out,  but  it  is  noted  that  the 
external  resistance  necessary  to  produce  it  is  low. 


TABLE  1 
Perfomunce  of  Galvanometer  A 
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Fig.  3. — Moving  system  of  galiianomtUr  E 
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Approximate  values  of  the  intrinsic  constants  of  this  instnunent 
are  as  follows : 

iC=o.022,  JD—o.ooi,  I/—0.028,  Gi  =  28ooo,  Gj  =  28o,  G,  — 30,  and 

f  =  14X10^. 

3.  GALVANOMETER  B 

This  instrument  was  intended  for  use  with  apparatus  in  which 
the  resistance  between  the  terminals  to  which  the  galvanometer  is 
to  be  connected  is  of  the  order  of  100  ohms.  A  period  of  only  a 
few  seconds,  a  sensitivity  of  several  millimeters  per  microvolt,  and 
aperiodic  motion  were  required  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
light  coil.  The  coil  consists  of  100  turns  of  0.08  mm  (No.  40) 
enamelled  copper  wire  wound  on  a  wood  frame  to  make  ^  coil  2 
cm  long,  0.3  cm  wide,  and  o.  i  cm  thick.  The  wire  is  insulated  with 
cellulose  acetate  which  is  very  thin.  The  coil  was  treated  with 
potassium  copper  chloride  to  remove  the  magnetic  impurities  and 
it  was  then  washed,  dried,  and  dipped  into  collodion,  which  boimd 
the  parts  firmly  together.  The  two  end  wires  of  the  coil  are 
brought  out  at  the  top  instead  of  in  the  usual  way  in  order  not  to 
have  a  large  portion  of  the  total  magnetic  flux  through  the  core 
linking  the  moving  coil  circuit.  One  of  these  wires  is  soldered  to  a 
large  copper  wire,  fixed  to  the  wood  frame  of  the  coil,  and  to  which 
a  mirror  0.8  cm  in  diameter  is  attached.  To  the  end  of  this  large 
copper  wire  is  soldered  the  supporting  suspension,  a  flat  copper 
strip  similar  to  those  used  before.  To  the  other  end  wire  is  soldered 
another  strip,  which  is  left  loose  and  runs  approximately  parallel 
to  the  supporting  suspension  0.3  cm  away.  The  complete  moving 
system  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  fibre  plug  at  the  top  fits  into  the 
case  of  the  instrument  as  shown  in  Fig.  i .  The  moving  system  is 
easily  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  another  of  different  constants. 

The  coil  swings  in  a  gap  0.6  cm  long  in  the  laminated  steel  core 
2  by  0.8  cm  in  section.  There  are  two  exciting  coils  each  wound 
with  650  turns  of  0.72  mm  (No.  21)  enamelled  copper  wire,  and  the 
coils  are  arranged  for  either  series  or  parallel  connection. 

TABLE  2 
PERFORMANCE  OF  GALVANOMETER  B 
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The  performance  of  this  instrument  under  certain  conditions  of 
use  can  be  seen  from  Table  2.  The  intrinsic  constants  were  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

iiC«o.oo6,  D— 0.0009,  17=0.05  +  0.2  /  *,  67  =  115  000/, 
r  —  25  X  10^  and  c—o.oy. 

Here  I  is  the  exciting  current  in  amperes  (coils  in  series) .  The 
restoring  force  is  seen  to  depend  upon  the  excitation  showing  that 
there  are  magnetic  impurities  in  the  moving  system.  On  account 
of  the  thin  insulation  used  the  capacity  between  turns  is  large  and 
the  quantity  c  is  the  capacity  in  microfarads  which,  if  connected 
to  the  terminals,  would  a£fect  the  period  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  effect  of  the  distributed  capacity.  The  resistance  of  the  two 
fixed  coils  in  series  is  6.4  ohms  and  the  inductance  is  0.18  henry. 
The  insulation  is  such  that  1 20  volts  can  be  used  for  excitation. 

4.  GALVANOMBTBR  C 

The  fixed  system  of  this  galvanometer  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Galvanometer  B.  The  moving  system  consists  of  a  coil  of  75 
turns  of  0.08  mm  (No.  40)  single  silk-covered  copper  wire  wound 
to  form  a  coil  2  cm  long,  0.5  cm  wide,  and  about  0.15  cm  thick, 
and  a  mirror  0.8  cm  in  diameter.  This  coil  was  made  without 
a  form  by  winding  the  wire  over  two  copper  wires  held  parallel 
and  about  2  cm  apart.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  twist  in  the 
wire  before  winding,  otherwise  the  coil  will  warp  when  taken  off 
of  the  winding  device.  The  turns  of  wire  were  bound  together 
by  means  of  silk  fibers.  Small  copper  end  pieces  are  attached  to 
hold  the  mirror  and  to  serve  as  connections  between  the  suspen- 
sions. After  these  were  attached  the  coil  was  treated  as  before  to 
remove  the  magnetic  dirt  and  was  then  washed,  dried,  and  dipped 
in  collodion.     The  coil  is  rigid  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  performance  of  this  instrument  is  very  satisfactory,  the 
capacity  effect  being  small  and  the  coil  being  very  free  from  mag- 
netic impurities.** 

In  order  to  check  the  theory  approximately  the  quantities  K, 
D,  U,  and  G  were  measured  by  tiie  method  already  described. 
This  was  done  for  various  values  of  the  exciting  current  and  fre- 

**  After  first  assanbling  this  instruxnent  its  period  with  the  field  oa  was  found  to  be  much  shorter  than 
without  the  field,  showing  the  coil  to  be  magnetic.  It  was  assumed  that  this  was  due  to  magnetic  dirt 
picked  up  by  the  coil  in  the  assembling.  The  ooil  was  then  treated  again  and  replaced  and  the  above  retutts 
obtained.  The  total  change  in  the  restoring  force  when  this  coil  is  placed  in  a  field  of  4000  gausses  is  0.0a 
dyne  cm  per  radian,  which  is  strikingly  small.  For  Galvanometer  B  the  change  is  o.s  dyne  cm  per  radim 
lor  the  same  field  strength. 
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quency.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  3.  It  appears  that  the 
quantities  K  and  U  are  real  constants  to  the  accuracy  consistent 
with  that  of  the  determination  of  Ti,  T„  and  X,.  Further,  the 
damping  D  and  the  moment  of  displacement  G  are  constant  for  a 
given  excitation.  G  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  excitation  cur- 
rent as  it  should  be.  D  increases  with  excitation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  damping  due  to  eddy  currents. 

TABLE  3 

Results  of  the  Detennination  of  the  Intrinsic  Constants  of  Oslvanometer  C  at  Vsrloos 

Excitations  and  Frequencies 


Timnrt 

0.2 

0.5 

14) 

0.2 

0.5 

14) 

0.2 



tlMMs^Am 

0 

0 

0 

60 

60 

60 

300 

OBSRRVBD  QUAirrrnss 

Tmm^.^, 

L65 

.05 

LTD 

.28 

115. 

35. 

1.55 

.07 

L65 

.53 

301 

74. 

1.51 

.12 

t65 

.74 

715. 

125. 

1.69 

.05 

L73 

.38 

67. 

». 

L68 

.06 

1.67 

.68 

214. 

75. 

L6S 

.10 

L6S 

.n 

650. 
135. 

1.68 

Xi 

.05 

Ttffwondi 

2.30 

At 

.44 

(r+Ri)  fliiflM 

88. 

(r+Bi}8fliiii/|iMapw8 

33. 

coMPUTBD  QUAirmms 

K 

a  01 

.0011 

.14 
25  000 

0.009 
.0016 

.15 
56  000 

0.009 
.0029 
.16 

99  000 

a  01 
.0011 

.14 
23  000 

a  012 
.0016 
.17 

63  000 

a  Oil 

.0027 
.16 
105  000 

a  Oil 

D 

.0012 

U 

.15 

0 

25  000 

r-17 


5.  GALVANOMBTBR  D 


This  instrument  is  the  best  of  several  designed  for  use  as  detec- 
tors of  alternating  electromotive  forces  of  frequencies  up  to  2000 
cycles  per  second.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  same  good  per- 
formance could  be  obtained  at  these  frequencies,  the  range  of  use^ 
fulness  of  the  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  would  be 
considerably  extended.  A  great  many  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  and,  although  a  reasonably  satisfactory  instrument 
has  been  obtained,  the  conditions  for  satisfactory  performance  are 
probably  too  special  to  allow  of  any  great  use. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  met  with  when  the  electromagnets 
were  excited  with  alternating  currents  of  these  frequencies  was  a 
continual  vibration  of  the  coil  when  it  was  closed  on  a  circuit  of 
fairly  low  impedance.    This  vibration  sometimes  was  a  con- 
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tinuous  one  of  constant  amplitude  and  sometimes  of  vaiying 
amplitude  indicating  a  phenomenon  similar  to  beats.  It  was  soon 
noticed  that  this  vibration  about  the  axis  was  accompanied  by  a 
back  and  forth  motion  of  the  coil  in  the  gap.  The  disturbance 
increased  with  frequency,  excitation,  and  with  diminution  of  the 
impedance  in  the  moving  coil  circuit.  It  was  decided  that  this 
disturbance  was  the  result  of  the  coil  being  in  a  nonuniform  field 
so  that  the  back  and  forth  vibration  caused  a  periodic  change  in 
the  value  of  G,  and  therefore  in  the  apparent  restoring  torque,  such 
that  if  the  frequency  of  this  vibration  was  twice  that  of  the  rota- 
tional vibration  the  motion  would  be  maintained.     If  the  frequency 

was  different  from  this, 
Stvoim  ricu>  beats     occurred.    A 

rough  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon,  which 
in  detail  is  very  compli- 
cated, can  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  Fig.  4,  which 
represents  the  condi- 
tions during  one  com- 
plete rotational  vibra- 
tion of  the  coil.  For 
simplicity  the  induced 
current  is  assumed  to 
be  that  due  to  a  con- 
denser of    capacity   C. 

Fig.  4. — Diagram  showing  the  vibration  of  a  coil  in  a    f  Jje  resulting  tOrOUC  G^ 
nonuniform  alternating  magnetic  feld  .  ^^    /  v        . 

w'  CO.  (see p.  41)  actson 
the  coil  and  as  the  coil  vibrates  in  the  nonuniform  field  G  changes  in 
value.  In  the  figure  x  is  the  displacement  of  the  coil  from  its 
equilibrium  position.  The  arrows  indicate  the  magnitude  and  the 
direction  of  the  torque  and  it  is  seen  to  aid  the  vibration;  that  is, 
it  causes  energy  to  be  given  to  the  system  so  that  the  vibration 
may  be  maintained.  If  the  circuit  is  inductive,  the  rotational 
vibration  is  maintained  when  the  phase  of  x  is  shifted  180^  so  that 
as  the  coil  deflects  away  from  the  reference  position  it  is  moving 
into  a  weaker  instead  of  a  stronger  field. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  disturbance  the  period  of  vibration  of 
the  coil  back  and  forth  in  the  gap  was  made  small  by  the  use  of 
short  suspensions.  More  care  was  also  taken  to  make  the  magnetic 
field  uniform.  These  precautions  were  found  to  be  sufficient  so 
that  there  is  no  serious  vibration  of  the  coil  of  Galvanometer  D 
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at  2100  cycles  per  second  even  when  the  moving  coil  circuit  is  very 
inductive. 

Referring  to  equation  (14)  we  see  that  as  the  frequency  is 
increased  the  term 

—y-  sm7 

increases  if  7  is  not  zero  so  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  total 
restoring  torque  and  in  the  rest  point.  In  order  to  pbtain  satis- 
factory performance  this  effect  must  be  kept  small  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  7  small.  At  low  frequencies  the  inductance 
can  be  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  a  series  resistance  in  parallel 
with  a  condenser  as  explained  above.  This  compensation  can 
be  made  to  hold  for  a  fairly  large  range  of  frequencies  but  at 
the  higher  frequencies  such  is  not  the  case  if  the  resistance  is  to 
be  kept  reasonably  low.  The  frequency  must  therefore  be  main- 
tained constant  for  satisfactory  operation. 

In  the  design  of  an  altemating-cturent  electromagnet  for  use 
as  a  frequency  of  2000  cycles  per  second  the  losses  due  to  hysteresis 
and  eddy  currents  have  to  be  considered.  Since  an  air  gap  is 
necessary  in  which  to  swing  the  coil,  there  is  considerable  leakage 
so  that  the  magnetic  induction  in  the  core  may  be  several  times 
the  field  strength  required  in  the  gap.  It  was  found  by  the 
measurements  of  the  apparent  resistance  and  inductance^  of 
iron-cored  coils  that  the  losses  could  be  computed  with  sufficient 
certainty  from  data  obtained  at  low  frequencies. 

A  rectangular  core  5.9  by  8.0  cm  outside  with  a  cross  section  of 
1.5  by  1.7  cm  was  used.  This  was  built  up  of  laminations  of  sili- 
con steel  0.18  mm  thick,  the  laminations  being  insulated  from  each 
other  by  thin  paper.  An  exciting  coil  of  500  turns  of  0.64  mm 
(No.  22)  copper  wire  is  woimd  on  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  rec- 
tangle. In  the  middle  of  the  other  side  are  cut  two  gaps  o.  1 8  cm 
long  and  0.75  cm  apart  in  which  the  coil  swings. 

The  moving  coil  of  this  galvanometer  is  rectangtilar  in  shape  of 
mean  area  0.8  by  2.5  cm.  It  is  wound  with  71^^  turns  of  0.08 
mm  (No.  40)  single  silk-covered  copper  wire.  The  wire  is  wound 
on  a  copper  and  mica  frame  made  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
copper  pieces  are  covered  with  silk  and  after  the  coil  is  wotmd  the 

*i  These  were  measored  by  meaiis  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  three  axms  cantainmg  simply  resistance  and 
the  fourth  ccwtaming  the  teat  coil  in  series  ivith  a  ooodenser.  A  telephone  receiver  was  used  as  a  detector 
and  by  adjnstment  of  the  resistances  and  the  c^MMity  very  good  balances  could  be  obtained  for  various 
cmxcnts  and  freqnencies.  Prom  the  resistances,  capacity,  and  frequency  the  apparent  resistance  and 
tndnrtanrr  oonld  be  computed.  Then  knowmg  the  dhnensions,  number  of  turns*  etc.,  the  loss  for  various 
indiKtions  oonld  be  oomimted. 
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small  copper  extensions  are  bent  down  and  hold  the  wire  in  place. 
The  mirror  is  attached  as  shown.  The  suspensions  of  this  instru- 
ment are  about  i  cm  long  and  are  of  the  flat  copper  strip  used 

before.  The  lower  suspension  is  soldered 
to  a  small  flat  copper  spring  so  that  the 
suspensions  can  be  held  tight. 

Table  4  shows  the  performance  of  this 
instrument  under  various  conditions  of 
use.  W  is  the  power  required  for  excita- 
tion, C  is  the  capacity  of  the  parallel  con- 
denser used  in  controlling  the  period,  and 
Si  is  the  current  sensitivity.  With  a  cur- 
rent of  o.  5  ampere  the  motion  is  aperiodic 
when  the  external  resistance  is  16  ohms. 
At  the  low  frequencies  such  excitation  is 
available  but  at  the  high  frequencies  this 
represents  considerable  power  and  was 
not  obtainable  from  the  generators  avail- 
able. The  performance  with  the  excita- 
tion obtained  was  satisfactory  however. 
The  sensitivity  is  high  and  the  motion  is 
Fig.  $.— Diagram  shovnng  con-  not  far  from  being  aperiodic.  The  air 
strucHon  of  moving  system  damping  is  larger  in  this  instrument  than 
^  o»<M»«  ^  .^  ^^  others  on  accotmt  of  the  larger  coil 

and  closer  proximity  of  the  pole  faces.  This  accotmts  for  the 
reasonably  satisfactory  damping  at  the  high  frequencies  where  the 
electromagnetic  damping  is  not  large. 

TABLB  4 
Perfomunce  of  GmlFanometer  D 


■^i 


1 

I 

W 

C 

T 

R' 

s 

Si 

-^/Moond 

amp«ra 

watts 

Mf 

Moondi 

dims 

Tunjfi^ 

mm/Ai  unpen 

0 

0.490 

1.0 

0.00 

2.4 

16 

LIO 

38. 

430 

.260 

3.4 

.00 

3.3 

23 

.90 

38. 

430 

.260 

3.4 

.10 

2.5 

76 

.23 

22. 

2100 

.068 

1.2 

1.00 

1.7 

11 

.09 

2.7 

2100 

.066 

1.1 

1.00 

2.4 

22.5 

.12 

5. 

2100 

.063 

.9 

.25 

2.4 

42.5 

.08 

4.9 

2100 

.063 

.9      < 

.05 

3.1 

100 

.07 

8.3 

2100 

.151 

6.8 

1.00 

2.2 

23J 

.23 

9.8 

2100 

.198 

12.6 

1.00 

2.4 

23.5 

.37 

16. 

2100 

.210 

14.2 

.05 

1.5 

94 

.058 

6.6 

2100 

.210 

14.2 

.05 

4.2 

100 

.43 
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The  intrinsic  constants  of  this  instrument  are 

X« 0.075,  £>«o.03,  t/=o.6,  G  =  200  000  /  and  r^igx  i(f. 

The  direct-current  resistance  of  the  exciting  coil  is  4  ohms.  The 
apparent  resistance  to  alternating  current  increases  with  current 
and  frequency  approaching  the  value  320  ohms  at  2100  cycles  per 
second  and  50  ohms  at  430  cycles  per  second  for  currents  above 
o.i  ampere.  For  currents  less  than  this  the  resistance  seems  to 
approach  the  direct-current  value  as  the  current  approaches  zero. 
The  apparent  inductance  increases  from  the  value  0.06  henry  for 
small  currents  to  the  value  of  o.i  henry  for  currents  above  o.i 
ampere.  The  apparent  inductance  is  independent  of  frequency 
indicating  that  the  eddy  currents  are  not  large. 

IV,  USES 
1.  DBTBCTOR 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  a  detector  in  null  methods  of  electrical 
measurement  is  to  show  when  the  current  or  the  electromotive 
force  in  a  certain  circuit  is  zero  or  does  not  change  when  certain 
changes  are  made  in  the  testing  current  or  voltage.  Such  condi- 
tions are  brought  about  by  an  adjustment  of  some  part  or  parts  of 
the  measuring  apparatus.  For  example,  in  the  measurement 
with  a  Wheatstone  bridge  using  alternating  current  the  inductance 
and  resistance  in  one  arm  of  the  bridge  might  be  adjusted  to  a 
balance;  that  is,  until  the  detector  shows  that  the  current  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit  is  independent  of  the  testing  current.  The 
purpose  of  a  detector  can  therefore  be  considered  to  be  measure 
roughly  the  difference  of  potential  between  two  terminals  of 
apparatus  having  a  certain  impedance.  Most  of  the  measure- 
ments are  of  this  kind,  but  there  are  some  in  which  the  current 
flowing  in  a  circuit  of  high  impedance  (leakage)  is  to  be  measured 
or  detected.  In  any  case  besides  the  sensitivity  the  user  is 
interested  usually  in  the  time  required  for  an  observation.  A 
reasonably  short  period  and  reasonably  deadbeat  motion  is 
reqtiired. 

It  is  seen  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  the  performance 
of  the  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  as  a  detector  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  direct-current  moving  coil  galvanometer. 
If  one  is  dealing  with  sinusoidal  current  or  electromotive  force  to 
be  detected  and  noninductive  circuits,  the  only  difference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  small  electromotive  force  or  current  may  be 
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out  of  phase  with  the  magnetic  field.  Since  the  deflection  is 
proportional  to  the  component  of  the  electromotive  force  in  phase 
with  the  magnetic  field,  zero  deflection  means  only  that  the 
electromotive  force,  if  it  is  detectable,  is  in  qtiadrature  with  the 
magnetic  field.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  sure  that  the  electro- 
motive force  is  zero,  the  phase  of  the  excitation  is  changed.  With 
noninductive  circuits  the  phase  of  the  excitation  can  be  adjusted 
once  for  all  so  that  the  maximtmi  sensitivity  is  obtained.  Under 
these  conditions  the  magnetic  field  is  in  phase  with  the  tmbal- 
anced  electromotive  forces  which  are  always  in  the  same  phase. 
However,  in  this  case,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  magnetic  field 
be  approximately  in  phase  witii  the  testing  current,  for  since  the 
phase  of  the  tmbalanced  electromotive  forces  is  always  the  same  as 
that  of  the  testing  current,  only  its  magnitude  can  be  changed  and 
hence  zero  deflection  means  zero  electromotive  force.. 

Usually  in  alternating-current  measurements  we  have  to  do  with 
apparatus  having  both  resistance  and  reactance  so  that  the  un- 
balanced electromotive  force  may  be  of  any  phase  whatsoever. 
There  are  usually  two  adjustments,  the  ''resistance"  and  the 
"inductance"  adjustments.  A  small  change  in  one  results  in  a 
change  in  the  unbalanced  electromotive  force  with  a  phase  approx- 
imately in  quadrature  with  the  change  produced  by  the  other 
adjustment.  Now  if  the  phase  of  the  excitation  be  such  that  a 
large  change  in  one  adjustment  produces  no  change  in  deflection, 
it  is  possible  by  shifting  the  phase  of  the  excitation  90  electrical 
time  d^rees  to  make  the  one  adjustment  independent  of  the 
other.  When  such  an  adjustment  of  the  phase  of  the  magnetic 
field  is  not  made  the  balance  must  be  obtained  by  successive 
approximations.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  Here  0|  and  0, 
are  the  two  phase  positions  of  the  magnetic  field,  R  and  L  are  the 
phases  of  the  resistance  and  inductance  adjustments,  respectively, 
and  E  is  the  small  electromotive  force  to  be  reduced  to  zero. 
Suppose  to  start  with,  the  excitation  is  at  if>i  we  will  now  make 
some  adjustment  which  reduces  the  deflection  to  zero;  that  is, 
makes  E  in  quadrature  with  0^.  To  do  this  we  may  make  either 
a  resistance  or  an  inductance  adjustment  Suppose,  first,  we 
make  an  inductance  adjustment  which  carries  the  end  of  E  to  a. 
Now  shift  the  excitation  to  ^3  and  make  a  resistance  adjustment 
which  brings  us  to  6,  and  so  on.  After  a  ntunber  of  adjustments 
the  deflection  will  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  amotmt  for  both 
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phase  positions  of  the  excitation.  But  suppose  a  redstance 
adjustment  to  be  made  first.  On  following  this  out  it  is  seen  that 
the  electromotive  force  to  be  made  zero  increases.  The  advan- 
tage of  having  the  adjust- 
ments independent  is  shown 
by  comparing  Fig.  6  with 

Fig-  7- 
It  is  obvious  that  either 

the  phase  of  the  magnetic 

field  or  of  the  testing  cur-     _a \^\.. 

rent  can  be  changed.  Va^ 
rious  phase-shifting  devices 
can  be  used.  A  phase 
shifter  of  the  rotating-field 
t3rpe  is  very  convenient  since 
any  phase  relation  is  ob- 
tainable which  allows  the 
adjustments  to  be  made  ab- 
solutely  independent    irre- 


Flo.  6. — Vsctor  diagram  skavfing  adjusimmU 
wUh  quadraiuTt  excUaHan.  Adjustmtntt  not 
indeptndgnt 


spective  of  the  phase  of  the  testing  current.  Any  polyphase 
supply  furnishes  a  definite  shift  of  phase  so  that  adjustment  to 
zero  is  possible.    Sometimes  when  the  testing  current  is  small 

it  can  be  shifted  by  means  of  suitable 
inductance  coils  or  condensers. 

The  precautions  necessary  in  the  use 
of  an  electromagnet  moving  coil  gal- 
vanometer as  a  detector  have  been  dis- 
L    cussed  with  reference  to  the  disturb- 
ing torques.    The  most  important  pre- 
caution is  the  maintaining  of  the  coil 
and  the  metallic  shield  at  the  same 
potential.    At  the  higher  frequencies 
this  is  particularly  true.     Fig.  8  shows 
a  good  scheme  ojf  connections  for  use 
when  the  galvanometer  is  used  as  a 
Fig.  t,— Vector  diagram  showing  detector    for    a  Wheatstone    bridge 
fr'^^I'^^^T^'^fr^:  measurement.    The    metaUic    shield 

laiion.    Adjustments  independent  «  ^.  .  .« 

arotmd  the  movmg  coil  is  electrically 
connected  to  a  metal  tube  through  which  the  leads  are  carried  to 
the  control  apparatus.  This  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  parallel 
and  a  series  resistance,  a  condenser,  the  mutual  inductance,  and 
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a  reversing  switch,  is  surrounded  by  a  metallic  shield  (wire  net- 
ting) which  is  connected  to  the  tube  from  the  galvanometer  and 
to  the  divided  resistance  as  shown.  By  means  of  the  divided 
resistance  the  shield  is  maintained  at  a  potential  near  that  of  the 
galvanometer  branch  points  of  the  bridge.  The  reversing  switch 
in  \he  galvanometer  circuit  allows  the  main  test  current  to  be  left 
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Fio.  8. — Diagram  of  connections  with  gahvanometer  used  as  a 
detector  in  aliemaHng  current  bridge  measurements 

constant  during  the  balance.  If  on  reversal  the  rest  point  of  the 
galvanometer  does  not  change,  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  leads  from  the  bridge  is  zero.  Usually  the  opening  of  the 
moving  coil  circuit  causes  a  deflection  on  accotmt  of  the  change 
in  the  induced  current,  as  pointed  out  above,  so  that  this  scheme 
is  feasible  only  if  the  mutual  inductance  is  adjusted  to  make 
ffo  =  o  or  if  the  impedance  of  the  bridge  is  high  compared  with 
resistance  shunting  the  galvanometer.     Reversal  of  the  current 
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is  the  most  desirable  method  of  testing  for  a  balance,  for  then  the 
impedance  of  the  moving  coil  circuit  remains  constant  and  a 
permanent  change  in  deflection  can  result  only  from  an  electro- 
motive force  which  reverses  when  the  test  current  is  reversed. 
In  case  the  balance  depends  upon  the  frequency,  reversal  may 
cause  a  sudden  motion  of  the  coil  due  to  the  differences  in  the  rates 
of  decay  and  growth  of  the  currents  furnishing  the  balancing 
electromotive  forces.  Care  is  also  necessary  if  stray  electric  or 
magnetic  fields  are  present. 

In  some  measurements  it  is  desirable  that  the  detector  be 
sensitive  to  currents  of  the  fundamental  frequency  only.  This 
is  the  case  when  sinusoidal  supply  is  not  available  or  when  har- 
monics are  introduced  by  the  apparatus  so  that  the  compara- 
tively large  harmonic  electromotive  forces  must  not  cause  deflec- 
tions which  will  mask  the  deflection  produced  by  the  fundamental 
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Fio.  9. — Diagram  cf  connections  used  in  calibration  of  galvanometer 

unbalanced  electromotive  force.  The  use  of  electrical  resonating 
systems  in  the  circuits  has  been  discussed  above  (pp.  34  and  43) . 
These,  together  with  care  as  to  excitation,  will  usually  be  sufficient 
to  give  ample  selectivity.    Constancy  of  the  frequency  is  essential. 

2.  OTHER  USES 

The  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  is  inherently  an 
instrument  of  the  galvanometer  type  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  feasible 
to  know  with  precision  the  constants  depending  upon  the  separate 
excitation,  which  data  would  be  needed  if  the  current  in  the  moving 
coil  were  to  be  measured  accurately.  For  approximate  measure- 
ments the  instnunent  can  be  calibrated  by  using  connections  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  A  small  electromotive  force  approximately  in 
phase  with  the  magnetic  field  is  obtained  from  the  drop  in  poten- 
tial across  the  low  resistance  r^  by  using  the  divided  resistances  r, 
and  f,.  The  resistances  must  be  sufficiently  noninductive  at  the 
frequency  used.     With  C,  r^,  rg,  and  r^  adjusted  to  the  values  to 
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be  used  in  the  measurement  the  change  in  the  deflection  on  re- 
versing the  electromotive  force  is  noted.  A  simple  calculation 
then  gives  the  calibration  factor.  The  resistance  r^  is  very  high 
in  comparison  with  r^  and  is  used  to  maintam  the  resistances  r,  and 
r,  and  hence  the  moving  coil  circuit  at  the  potential  of  the  shield 
when  the  switch  is  open.  This  is  very  necessary  at  high  frequen- 
cies on  account  of  the  capacity  current  which  would  flow  through 
the  moving  coil  due  to  the  capacity  between  the  resistances  r ,  and 
r,  and  the  surroundings.  If  the  apparatus  containing  the  small 
electromotive  force  to  be  measured  is  available  it  should  be  in- 
serted so  that  the  moving  coil  circuit  will  be  the  same  during  the 
calibration  as  during  the  measurement. 

The  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  can  be  used  to 
measure  inductance  in  terms  of  capacity  and  vice  versa  by  a 
resonance  method  in  which  the  inductance  and  capacity  are  in- 
serted in  series  in  the  moving  coil  circuit.  For  this  measurement 
the  moving  coil  is  displaced  from  its  position  of  zero  induced  elec- 
tromotive force  so  that  9o  ""O.  Now  suppose  that  either  the  in- 
ductance or  the  capacity  be  adjusted  until  there  is  no  deflection 
on  closing  the  circuit  Then  if  the  excitation  be  sinusoidal  we 
must  have  from  (11) 

sin7 


which  means  that 


(60) 


Im^^.  (61) 


a) 


The  sensitivity  is  determined  by  ffo,  G,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  series  resistance  R'  and  from  (11)  can  be  shown  to  be  deter- 
nuned  by  the  equation 

By  referring  to  the  data  on  the  instnunents  it  is  seen  that  a 
difference  corresponding  to  i  microhenry  can  be  detected  at  60 
cycles  per  second.  Therefore  we  see  that  a  small  reactance  can 
be  meastired  by  itself,  and  equation  (62)  shows  that  the  deflection 
is  proportional  to  the  reactance  and  is  in  one  direction  if  it  is 
inductive  and  is  in  the  other  if  it  is  condensive  reactance. 

This  study  is  part  of  a  general  investigation  of  galvanometers 
being  carried  on  by  Dr.  Frank  Wenner  and  the  author,  and  the 
experience  gained  in  the  study  of  sensitive  permanent  magnet 
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moving  coil  galvanometers  for  direct  current  has  been  especially 
valuable.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Wenner  for  his  hearty 
cooperation  in  this  work. 

V.  SUMMARY 

(i)  The  electromagnet  moving  coil  galvanometer  has  been 
studied  and  the  equation  of  motion  obtained,  from  which  its  per- 
formance under  various  conditions  can  be  determined.  The  per- 
formance as  a  detector  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  direct-current 
moving  coil  galvanometer  in  that  the  motion  of  the  coil  may, 
in  general,  be  of  any  degree  of  damping,  depending  upon  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  and  in  that  the  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  im- 
pressed electromotive  force.  In  the  electromagnet  moving  coil 
galvanometer  the  period,  as  well  as  the  damping,  depends  upon 
the  constants  of  the  external  dicuit  being  shortened  by  inductance 
and  lengthened  by  capacity.  Further,  the  deflection  produced 
depends  upon  the  component  of  the  electromotive  force  in  phase  . 
with  the  excitation. 

(2)  The  relations  between  the  operating  and  the  intrinsic  con- 
stants are  given,  so  that  the  design  and  construction  of  instru- 
ments for  any  particular  purpose  are  facilitated. 

(3)  A  method  of  determining  the  intrinsic  constants  of  electro- 
magnet moving  coil  galvanometers  has  been  devised.  This  gives 
from  observations  on  the  performance,  under  easily  obtained  work- 
ing conditions,  the  moment  of  inertia,  moment  of  damping, 
moment  of  restoration,  etc.,  so  that  the  performance  of  the  instru- 
ment imder  other  conditions  can  be  predicted. 

(4)  An  analysis  of  the  disturbances  has  been  made  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  best  procedtire  in  the  use  of  a  sensitive  elec- 
tromagnet moving  coil  galvanometer  is  to  surround  the  moving 
coil  and  moving  coil  circuit  up  to  the  testing  apparatus  by  a 
metallic  shield,  which  is  maintained  at  a  potential  equal  to  that 
of  the  moving  coil  circuit.  This  can  be  done  by  connecting  the 
shield  to  a  point  on  the  testing  circuit  having  the  same  potential 
as  the  moving  coil. 

(5)  The  description  and  performance  of  four  sensitive  instru- 
ments are  given  and  show  results  as  expected  from  the  theory. 
The  sensitivity  of  these  instruments  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  telephone  receiver  at  the  lower  frequencies.  It  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  vibration  galvanometer  and  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  direct-current  moving  coil  galvanometers.    The  instru- 
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ments  have  been  found  to  give  very  satisfactory  performance  at 
low  frequencies.  One  instrument  has  been  used  at  the  frequency 
of  2IOO  cycles  per  second  and,  although  very  sensitive,  many  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken  for  satisfactory  operation. 

Washington,  April  4,  191 6. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  making  measurements  of  viscosity  in  absolute  units  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  several  substances  available  whose  vis- 
cosities are  accurately  known  in  order  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  of  measurement  may  be  judged.  Instruments  whose 
results  are  expressed  in  terms  of  merely  arbitrary  numbers  do 
not  possess  any  advantage  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  still  neces- 
sary that  the  numbers  obtained  by  two  different  instruments  of 
the  same  type  should  agree,  and  in  attaining  this  end  the  use 
of  two  or  more  substances  of  known  viscosity  is  obviously  of 
advantage. 

Water  is  naturally  the  most  important  substance  for  this  pur- 
pose since  it  can  be  so  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  and  its 
viscosities  at  different  temperatures  have  been  very  carefully 
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determmed.  But  water  is  ill-suited  for  the  calibration  of  the 
short-capillary  technical  viscometer,  since  water  is  so  very  much 
more  fluid  than  most  oils  for  which  these  instruments  were 
intended.  In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  to  the  contrary, 
the  viscosities  of  two  substances  are  by  no  means  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  times  of  flow  of  equal  volumes  through  a  given 
capillary  under  the  same  head.  The  chief  cause  of  this  lack  of 
proportionality  is  the  fact  that  the  energy  is  not  all  expended  in 
overcoming  viscous  resistance,  a  part  of  it  being  used  up  in  im- 
parting kinetic  energy  to  the  fluid  entering  the  papillary.  Thus 
in  the  flow  of  water  through  an  Engler  instrument  only  about  10 
per  cent*  of  the  total  energy  expended  is  used  in  overcoming 
viscous  resistance,  the  remaining  90  per  cent  being  used  in  impart- 
ing kinetic  energy  to  the  liquid.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  kinetic 
energy  correction  renders  it  manifestly  desirable  to  have  at  hand 
some  substance  of  high  viscosity  which  can  easily  be  obtained  in  a 
pure  condition  and  whose  viscosity  is  acctuutely  known. 

Castor  oil  and  olive  oil  have  been  studied,  but  it  has  not  been 
determined  to  what  extent  the  viscosity  may  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions of  manufacture  and  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

No  pure  hydrocarbon  is  readily  available  which  possesses  suffi- 
ciently high  molecular  weight.  Monoacid  alcohols  of  high  molec- 
ular weight,  like  amyl  alcohol,  are  not  cheaply  and  easily  obtained 
in  the  ptare  and  anhydrous  condition.  A  mixture  of  45  per  cent 
by  volume  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  water  has  a  viscosity  which  is 
almost  exactly  four  times  that  of  water  at  o®  C.  Since  the  viscos- 
ity of  ethyl  alcohol-water  mixtures  passes  through  a  maximtun  for 
this  concentration,  the  viscosity  does  not  change  rapidly  with  the 
concentration,  which  is  a  marked  advantage.  The  viscosities  of 
alcohol  and  water  mixtures  have  been  determined  with  care  by 
several  observers. 

When  more  viscous  substances  are  desired,  the  poly-add  alco- 
hols are  available,  and  of  these  glycerol  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  It  is,  however,  hygroscopic  and  not  readily  obtain- 
able in  the  pure  anhydrous  condition  so  that  the  preparation  of 
a  solution  of  predetermined  concentration  offers  some  difficulty. 

The  sugars  are  valuable  substances  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
not  hygroscopic;  they  are  crystallizable  so  that  they  may  easily 
be  obtained  in  a  very  pure  condition.    The  concentration  of  sucrose 

1  Obtained  by  substituting  the  Aimmtmntf  given  in  Ubbdohde's  Tabdlen  zam  finglcrschen  '^dcosimetcr. 
p.  94,  in  our  equation  (a)  assuming  the  viseosity  of  water  at  ao*  to  be  0.01005  And  the  time  of  flow  to  be  51 
seconds. 
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solutions  may  be  determined  by  direct  weighing  of  the  constituents 
or  from  the  density  of  the  solution,  or  by  means  of  the  polariscope. 
Sucrose  is  very  soluble  in  water,  so  that  its  solutions  offer  a  wide 
range  of  viscosities.  There  is  no  concentration  of  sucrose  in  water 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  the  alcoholic  solution  noted 
above,  whose  viscosity  is  independent  of  the  exact  concentration; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  sucrose  solutions  against  evapo- 
ration. Forttmately  the  technique  of  handling  sucrose  solutions 
has  already  been  carefully  worked  out.' 

The  viscosity,  of  sucrose  solutions  has  repeatedly  been  the 
object  of  study,  but  the  recent  discovery  •  of  important  sources 
of  error  in  viscosity  measurement  which  have  hitherto  remained 
undetected  makes  it  desirable  that  these  solutions  be  the  object 
of  still  further  research.  Fortunately  the  data  for  water  are  suffi- 
ciently complete  so  that  the  more  important  corrections  thus  far 
recognized  can  all  be  made  with  sufficient  certainty  for  our  present 

purposes. 

n.  SUCROSE  SOLUTIONS 

1.  PURIFICATION  OF  SUCROSB 

The  sucrose  used  in  preparing  the  solutions  was  purified  by 
crystallization  from  aqueous  solution  in  the  manner  previously 
described  by  Bates  and  Jackson.^  Their  procedure  in  outline  was 
as  follows:  The  material,  a  quantity  of  good  granulated  cane  sugar 
of  commerce,  was  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  distilled  water, 
clarified  with  a  small  quantity  of  washed  ''alumina  cream," 
filtered  and  boiled  in  vacuo  at  a  temperattue  of  about  35**  C  until 
a  concentration  of  80  per  cent  was  reached.  The  supersattu'ated 
sirup  was  seeded  with  a  few  crystals  of  sucrose  and  allowed  to 
crystallize  while  in  continuous  motion.  The  crystals  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  liquor  in  a  powerful  centrifugal  machine  and 
were  washed  with  aqueous  alcohol.  The  crystallization  was 
repeated  until  no  evidence  of  impurity  could  be  obtained. 

The  progress  of  the  purification  was  studied  and  is  described  in 
the  paper  referred  to.  They  found  that  sucrose  prepared  by  this 
method  contained  less  than  0.002  per  cent  of  ash.  The  reducing 
substances,  aside  from  sucrose  itself,  were  of  the  order  of  0.00 1 
per  cent  if  present  at  all.    The  optical  rotary  power  of  the  material 

remained  unchanged  after  fractional  crystallization  from  aqueous 

--  ■    — 

*Thi0  Bulletin.  10,  p.  537;  19x4- 

*  J.  Am.  Chftn.  SOC..88,  p.  a?;  19x6. 

«Tlib  Bulletin.  IS,  p.  75, 19x6;  Scientific  PaperNo.  s68. 
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solution  and  after  precipitation  with  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol. 
The  specific  rotation  of  the  substance  in  the  concentration  of  the 
normal^  solution  was  fotmd  for  X  — 5892.5  A  to  be  66?529,  or 
slightly  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  measurements  of  Tollens  and 
of  Nasini  and  Villavecchia  who  found  for  it  66?502.*  The  sugar 
used  in  the  present  investigation  was  prepared  from  the  same 
sotu-ce  and  possessed  the  same  rotary  power  as  that  prepared  by 
Bates  and  Jackson. 

2.  PREPARATION  OF  SOLUTIONS 

In  preparing  the  solutions  for  the  viscosity  measurements  the 
constituents  were  weighed  into  a  flask  and  the  sugar  dissolved. 
The  solution  in  general  was  not  completely  free  from  dust  par- 
ticles. The  amount  of  dust  was  too  small  to  be  weighable,  but  by 
accumulation  in  the  capillary  of  the  viscometer  could  readily  have 
affected  the  time  of  flow.  The  solution  was  consequently  poured 
'  on  filters  of  hardened  filter  paper  and  repeatedly  poured  back  to 
remove  shreds  acquired  from  the  paper.  The  clear  solution  was 
finally  potu^  through  a  funnel  into  a  calibrated  volumetric  flask. 

Three  measurements  of  the  concentrations  of  the  solutions  were 
made,  two  of  which  depended  upon  the  solution  density  and  one 
upon  the  rotary  power. 

The  volumetric  flasks  which  were  used  possessed  graduated 
necks  about  6  mm  inside  diameter.  The  gr^uations  were  10  in 
number  0.02  ml  apart.  The  interval  between  successive  marks 
could  be  estimated  to  one-tenth  of  one  division.  The  original 
solution  was  poured  into  the  flask  to  some  point  on  the  scale,  and 
flask  and  solution  immersed  in  the  water  of  a  thermostat.  When 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  solution  to  assiune  the  tempera- 
ture of  20?oo,  its  voliune  was  observed.  From  these  data  the 
density  of  the  solution  was  calculated.  Then  by  comparison  with 
the  tables  of  the  Kaiserliche  Normal  Eichungs  Kommission,  the 
per  cent  composition  of  the  solution  was  obtained. 

The  second  measurement,  made  after  the  sample  for  viscometer 
meastuement  was  taken,  consisted  of  determining  the  density  of 
the  approximately  normal  solution  taken  for  polarization.  A 
portion  of  the  original  solution  was  potued  into  another  weighed 
volumetric  flask,  and  flask  and  solution  weighed.  Enough  of  the 
solution  was  taken  to  correspond  to  about  26  g  of  sucrose  in  100 

*  The  normal  concentmtiao  is  a6  g  in  zoo  ml  of  solittiQii  In  acootdttioe  with  the  OMffe  in  sugar  analyaia. 

•  ThiM  Bulletin.  It,  p.  zas;  19x6. 
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ml.  The  sides  of  the  flask  were  rinsed  down  into  the  solution  and 
the  latter  diluted  nearly  to  the  capacity  of  the  flask.  The  tem- 
perature was  adjusted  and  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark  and  weighed. 

The  third  measurement  consisted  of  a  polarization  of  the  approxi- 
mately normal  solution  on  a  quartz-wedge  saccharimeter.  The 
thoroughly  mixed  solution  was  poured  into  polariscope  tubes  of 
known  length  and  polarized  at  a  fixed  temperature.  The  read- 
ing of  the  saccharimeter  was  controlled  by  comparison  with 
quartz  plates  No.  i  and  No.  3,  which  are  the  primary  standards 
of  this  Bureau  referred  to  and  described  in  the  paper  by  Bates 
and  Jackson.  In  determining  the  sugar  value  of  these  plates  the 
conversion  factor  34?62o  was  used  instead  of  the  erroneous 
34?657. 

In  addition  to  the  solutions  prepared  from  purified  sucrose  one 
was  prepared  from  a  quantity  of  good  granulated  sugar  of  com^ 
mecce  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  generally  avail- 
able material  would  be  suitable  for  standardization  of  instruments 
of  ordinary  precision.  The  substance  after  filtration  contained' 
but  0.012  per  cent  of  ash.  Its  concentration  was  determined 
from  the  density  of  the  solution  by  the  second  method  described 
above,  from  its  polarization,  and  from  the  reading  of  a  standard- 
ized hydrometer.  Since  the  effect  of  the  impurities  upon  the 
fluidity  was  problematical,  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  correc- 
tions for  them.  The  mean  value  of  the  three  determinations  was 
taken  for  the  concentration.  It  is  apparent  that  a  calibrated 
hydrometer  gives  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  concentra- 
tion. 

The  stunmaiy  of  the  analyses  is  given  in  Table  i . 

TABLE  1 
Anftlytical  Data  on  Sttcrosa  SoltttUma 


PwccBtefO  cwJOHtnithMi  liy  w<B]glit  In  vacuo 

SoliillaB 

olorifliMl 
solntlBB 

Bydentlfty 

of  tolutloii 

taUnfor 

polsrtniloii 

Bypolarl- 

Byitend- 

•rdliy- 

dnmstet 

Meui 

R«.l 

39.96 
4a  00 
59.97 
2a  003 

4a  01 

39.97 
59.93 

39  99 

39.99 

59.93 

20.011 

6ai2 

39.99 

Ko.2 

39.99 

Ho.  3 : 

59.94 

Ht.4 

2a  007 

R«.5s ^ 

6ai5 

6a  24 

6a  17 

20172**— 17- 


•  GraDitlatied  sugar  of  commerce. 
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1.  tbA  VISCOMBTER 

The  viscometer  used  in  this  investigation 
is  shown  in  Pig.  i,  drawn  to  scale.  The 
method  of  making  a  measurement  was  as 
follows:  The  clean  and  dry  instrument  was 
filled  from  H  to  A  with  the  liquid  to  be 
measured,  the  surplus  liquid  overflowing  into 
the  trap  at  A.  The  Uquid  was  introduced 
by  means  of  a  pipette  drawn  out  into  a  fine 
tube.  The  left  limb  was  connected  with  a 
tank  filled  with  air  under  a  pressure  which 
could  be  measured  on  a  water  manometer, 
the  right  limb  already  having  been  connected 
with  the  air.  The  time  which  the  meniscus 
required  in  falling  from  B  to  D  was  taken  as 
the  time  of  flow.  The  liquid  was  then  in  posi- 
tion for  an  observation  of  the  time  of  flow  in 
the  opposite  direction.  When  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised,  the  volume  was  again  ad- 
justed by  causing  the  stuplus  to  run  over 
into  the  trap. 

2.  VISCOSTTT  FORMULA 

Knowing  the  time  of  flow,  t,  the  pres- 
sure, p,  and  the  two  constants  of  the  in- 
strument, C  and  C^  it  became  possible  to 
calculate  the  viscosity,  17,  of  the  liquid  for 
the  temperature  of  observation,  using  the 
formula 

n^Cpt'Cp/t  (i) 

The  value  of  the  density,  p,  does  not  need 
to  be  accurately  known,  since  it  appears 
only  in  the  term  which  represents  the 
kinetic  energy  correction,  which  in  oiu-  ex- 
periments was  purposely  k;ept  small  in  order 
that  the  slight  uncertainties  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  correction  term  might  be  ren- 
dered n^lible. 
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The  complete  viscosity  formula  for  the  capillary  tube  method  is 

Tgr*pt  mnfjrv  .  ., 

^"'8T;(/  +  X)~8ir/(/  +  X)  ^^^ 

where  v  is  the  volume  of  flow,  r  is  the  radius,  and  /  the  length  of 
the  capillary,  X  is  a  correction  to  be  made  to  the  length  on  account 
of  viscous  resistance  outside  of  the  capillary  and  to  the  distortion 
of  the  stream  Unes  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  capillary. 
According  to  all  of  the  evidence  at  hand  this  correction  is  neg- 
ligible when  the  capillary  is  very  long  in  comparison  with  the 
radius  of  the  tube.  The  number  of  capillaries  in  series  is  repre- 
sented by  n,  while  m  is  a  constant  whose  value  is  being  generally 
accepted  to  be  about  1.12.^ 

3.  CALCULATION  OF  CONSTAIITS  IN  FORIIULA 

From  the  approximate  dimensions  V4.00  and  /"7.50  we  can 
calculate  the  value  of  C 

^' "Sri"  "^-^^376  (3) 

Observing  the  rate  of  flow  of  pure  water  at  20®  C  imder  a  given 
pressure,  and  taking  the  absolute  viscosity  of  water  at  this  tem- 
perature to  be  0.01005,  ^^  'o^y  calculate  the  value  of  C 

C-S±£^  (4) 

4.  CALCULATION  OF  THB  PRBSSURB 

The  pressure  used  in  the  above  formulas  is  expressed  in  grams 
per  square  centimeter.  It  is  obtained  as  follows :  If  the  height  read 
on  the  manometer  scale — corrected  for  scale  error,  if  necessary — 
is  ho.  Fig.  2,  and  the  density  of  the  liquid  in  the  manometer  is  po, 
then  the  pressure  is  AoPo.  But  this  pressure  is  subject  to  several 
corrections  which  may  be  small  but  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, (i)  The  correction  for  buoyancy  of  the  air  is-AoP  »ir.  (2) 
The  air  in  the  closed  limb  of  the  manometer  is  imder  pressure  and 
is  therefore  denser  than  the  air  outside.  If  the  middle  of  the  bulbs 
of  the  viscometer  were  at  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  manometer 

h  h 

the  correction  for  this  cause  would  amount  to  — ^  p  aip  — ^~     (3) 

2  '^      1033 

'  Zs.  physik.  Chdn.,  M,  p.  68x;  ipsa. 
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If,  however,  the  middle  point  of  the  manometer  is  at  a  distance  h' 
bdow  the  middle  of  the  viscometer,  there  is  a  further  correction 

—  h'lui,  — —'    (4)  There  is  a  further  correction  for  the  hydrostatic 
™'    1033 

head  within  the  viscometer,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  construct  an  instrument  in  which  the  two  bulbs  are  of 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  size  or  at  the  same  height.     If  the 


II 
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hydrostatic  head  is  A,,  Fig.  2,  obtained  as  will  be  described  later, 
the  pressure  correction  will  be  hip  and  this  may  be  either  negative 
or  positive,  dependent  upon  the  limb  to  which  the  pressure  is  being 
admitted ;  that  is,  whether  the  left  limb  is  emptying  or  filling. 

Making  these  corrections  we  have  for  the  assumed  constant 
pressure 

po  =  hoPo-KfiM-   ^^    P.lr±6'p^r    J^±AiP  (5) 
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We  have  calculated  Tables  2  and  3  which  simplify  the  use  of  the 
above  formula,  and  cause  the  formula  to  take  the  form 


po'^ho±hip-K±L 


(6) 


In  this  formula  ho  is  the  height  in  centimeters  of  the  water  column 
in  the  manometer,  hi  is  the  hydrostatic  head,  and  p  the  density 
of  the  liquid  within  the  viscometer,  L  is  the  correction  for  the 
difference  of  level  between  viscometer  and  manometer.  This 
correction  may  usually  be  made  negligible  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus,  but  if  necessary,  the  corrections  corresponding  to 
different  values  of  h^  and  ho  may  be  obtained  from  Table  2.  Table 
3  contains  the  values  of  K,  including  the  corrections  for  tempera- 
ture, buoyancy,  etc.,  for  the  different  temperatures  and  pressures. 
A  single  example  will  serve  to  show  the  method  of  using  the 
tables.  In  our  viscometer  L  was  n^ligible,  but  the  hydrostatic 
head  was  h^  "0.2  cm,  the  right  bulb  of  the  viscometer  being  higher 
than  the  left,  so  that,  for  a  40  per  cent  sugar  solution  at  20^  C, 
p»i.i76,  and  at  a  pressure  read  on  the  manometer  of  Ao'^269.5 
cm  at  23*^  C,  the  correction  is  (0.77 +0.22 +0.03) +0.24- 1.3  cm* 
when  the  pressure  is  on  the  left  limb,  or  (0.77+0.22+0.03)  — 
0.24  >»  0.8  cm  when  the  pressure  is  on  the  right  limb  of  the 
viscometer. 

TABLE  2 
Valtses  of  L 


yiDC— UBMtoW 

h%  jDcmMimteffi 

100 

200 

900 

50. : 

0.01 
.01 
.03 
.04 

0.01 
.OS 
.05 
.00 

0.02 

100 

.04 

200 

.00 

300 , 

.11 

(5)  The  applied  pressure  po  is  not  necessarily  the  true  average 
pressure  to  be  used  in  the  viscosity  formula,  hence  a  further  cor- 
rection may  be  necessary.  Bingham,  Schlesinger,  and  Coleman •*, 
have  shown  that  if  the  bulbs  of  the  viscometer  were  cylindrical 
in  shape  and  of  the  height  h,  the  true  average  pressure  />,  obtained 

by  integration,  would  be 

o.8686Ap 
/)  =  — 


log 


po  +  hp 
%-hp 


(7) 


■  In  obtaining  (6)  fxom  (5)  X-Jko-AoPo+AoPair+^^' 

*  The  figures  whliin  the  parenthesis  are  the  interpolated  yahie  ot .  K 
^  J.  Ancr.  Chcm.  Soc,  07,  p.  a?;  19x6. 
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but  the  difference  between  p  and  po  becomes  less  than  0.05  per 
cent — ^that  is,  negligible  for  ordinary  purposes — when  the  value  of 
po  becomes  as  great  as  30  times  that  of  hp.  They  have  shown 
how  to  obtain  the  value  of  h  when  this  correction  is  not  negligible 
and  the  bulbs  of  the  viscometer  are  not  true  cylinders. 


TABLES 
ValtsesofK 


MMOwmtef  mdlm^  boa 

^c 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

300 

5 

a  013 

.016 
.017 
.018 
.019 
.020 
.022 
.023 
.025 
.027 
.029 
.031 
.033 
.035 
.037 
.040 
.042 
.045 
.048 
.050 
.053 
.056 
.099 
.062 
.066 
.069 

a  025 
.030 
.032 
.035 
.037 
.040 
.043 
.046 
.049 
.053 
.057 
.060 
.065 
.069 
.074 
.079 
.084 
.080 
.094 
.100 
.105 
.111 
.117 
.124 
.130 
.137 

a039 
.046 
.050 
.053 
.057 
.061 
.065 
.070 
.075 
.080 
.086 
.092 
.098 
.105 
.112 
.119 
.127 
.135 
.143 
.151 
.160 
.169 
.178 
.188 
.197 
.207 

0.053 
.064 
.068 
.072 
.077 
.082 
.088 
.094 
.101 
.108 
.116 
.124 
.132 
.141 
.151 
.160 
.170 
.181 
.191 
.202 
.214 
.226 
.239 
.251 
.264 
.277 

a066 
.078 
.083 
.080 
.095 
.102 
.110 
.118 
.126 
.135 
.144 
.154 
.165 
.176 
.188 
.200 
.212 
.225 
.239 
.253 
.268 
.283 
.298 
.314 
.330 
.346 

a079 
.095 
.101 
.108 
.115 
.123 
.131 
.140 
.ISO 
.161 
.173 
.185 
.198 
.211 
•  225 
.240 
.255 
.270 
.286 
.303 
.321 
.339 
.357 
.376 
.395 
.415 

a094 
.112 
.119 
.126 
.135 
.144 
.154 
.165 
.176 
.189 
.203 
.217 
.232 
.247 
.264 
.281 
.298 
.316 
.335 
.355 
.375 
.396 
.417 
.439 
.462 
.485 

0.108 
.129 
.137 
.145 
.155 
.165 
.177 
.189 
.803 
.217 
.233 
.249 
.265 
.282 
.301 
.321 
.341 
.362 
.383 
.405 
.429 
.453 
.478 
.503 
.529 
.555 

a  122 
.145 
.154 
.163 
.175 
.187 
.199 
.212 
.228 
.245 
.262 
.280 
.299 
.319 
.341 
.863 
.385 
.408 
.432 
.458 
.484 
.511 
.538 
.567 
•  595 
.625 

a  136 

.162 
.172 
.183 
.195 
.208 
.222 
.238 
.255 
.273 
.292 
.312 
.333 
.355 
.379 
.403 
.428 
.454 
.481 
.509 
.538 
.568 
.599 
.630 
.662 
.695 

a285 
.337 
.357 
.379 
.403 
.429 
.457 
.489 
.523 
.559 
.597 
.637 
.679 
.728 
.770 
.819 
.869 

.9n 

.975 
1.081 
L080 
L149 
L210 
L273 
1.337 
1.403 

0.482 

10 

.533 

11 

.563 

12 

.596 

13 

.632 

14 

.671 

15 

.713 

16 

.761 

17 

.812 

18 

.866 

19 

.923 

20 

.983 

21 

1.046 

22 

L113 

23 

L184 

24 

L2S6 

25 

1.331 

26 

1.409 

27 

L490 

28 

1.574 

29 

L661 

30 

1.751 

31 

L842 

32 

L937 

33 

2.038 

34 

2.132 

To  obtain  the  hydrostatic  head  Aj,  we  determine  the  times  of 
flow  ti  and  t^  for  some  substance,  such  as  water  at  20^  C,  for  the 
right  and  left  limbs  of  the  instrument,  respectively,  with  a  given 
pressure,  which  is  />i,  corrected  except  for  the  hydrostatic  head. 
We  have  the  equations 


Pi+Kp 


and 


Pi^Kp 


Ct, 

ct. 
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hence 

In  obtainiiig  h^  it  is  sufficient  to  use  the  approximate  value  of  C, 
obtained  by  using  p^  in  place  of  p  in  equation  4. 

5.  DETAILS  m  REGARD  TO  INSTRUMENT  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

The  bulbs  of  the  viscometer  were  made  as  short  as  practicable 
in  order  that  the  difference  between  the  applied  pressure  and  the 
true  average  pressure  might  be  a  minimum.  The  distance  between 
the  marks  B  and  D  was  3.0  cm. 

The  bulbs  were  made  conical  in  shape  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  volume  while  avoiding  nearly  horizontal  surfaces  which 
might  cause  faulty  drainage.  Drainage  troubles  were  ftuther 
obviated  by  having  the  part  of  the  instrument  directly  above  the 
point  B  in  Fig.  i ,  similar  in  shape  to  the  part  above  the  point  D. 
By  always  reading  the  volume  of  flow  on  the  left  limb,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  direction  of  flow  is  from  left  to  right  or  vice  versa, 
we  meastu^  the  time  of  flow  of  the  volume  which  the  bulb  C 
delivers  in  the  former  case  but  of  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  in  the 
latter  case.  Thus  any  differences  in  the  viscosity  calculated  from 
the  times  of  filling  and  emptying  of  this  bulb  may  serve  as  a  test 
of  the  completeness  of  the  drainage.  A  further  test  can  of  course 
be  made  by  making  observations  of  the  time  of  flow  at  different 
pressures." 

The  capillary  tube  was  cut  off  squarely  and  sealed  into  the 
instrument  so  as  to  avoid  a  trumpet-shaped  opening  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  maximum  value  of  the  kinetic 
energy  correction  being  applicable. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  corrections  made  are  trustworthy,  a 
series  of  observations  were  made  on  water  at  25^  C,  using  a  con- 
siderable range  of  pressures.  Table  4  shows  that  the  calculated 
viscosity  is  satisfactorily  constant. 

1*  By  using  an  instnuncnt  similar  to  the  one  described  in  this  Bulletin,  It*  Sdenttfic  Paper  No.  978. 
p.  309  (19x6).  all  possibility  of  error  due  to  bod  drainage  can  be  obviated,  but  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion that  type  of  instmmcnt  is  far  less  oonveoicnt  than  the  one  adopted  and  foxtunately  iu  use  is 
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TABLE  4 

Viscosity  of  Water  at  25^  C  Calcnlatad  from  the  Coostuits  Obtained  from  O!»servatioiis 
on  the  Rate  of  Flow  of  Water  at  20^  C»  Assuming  the  Viscosity  at  this  TempemtufS  to 
be  0.01005  (0=000000014307  and  0^=0.02376) 


Uaab 


L. 

R 
L. 
R 
L. 
R 
L. 
R 
L. 
R 
L. 


570.9 
572.9 
57a6 
572.9 
57LS 
572.4 
819.2 
•21.2 
•It.  2 
82016 
•99.4 
40a6 


g/cm* 

110.04 

109.65 

lia04 

109.65 

110.04 

109.65 

76.76 

76.  S7 

76.61 

76.42 

157.56 

157.19 


C/cm> 

109.53 

109.14 

109.53 

109.14 

109.53 

109.14 

76.51 

76.12 

76.56 

76.17 

156.53 

156.16 


0.000946 

.000946 

.006942 

000946 

000952 


000944 


000944 


Limb 


L 

R 

I, 

R 

L 

R 

I, 

R 

L 

R 

I, 


•99.6 
400.2 
•06.5 
•07.6 
•06.5 
•00.1 
274.  • 
276.  • 
274.4 
274.^ 
273.4 
275.1 


g/eai* 
157.59 
157.22 
205.43 
205.04 
205.44 
205.05 
229.64 


229.40 
229.56 

220.45 
229.72 


M/em* 
156.56 
156.19 
203.67 
203.20 
203.60 
20129 
227.45 
22192 
227.29 
227.39 
22124 
227.53 


In  the  above  table,  as  well  as  in  succeeding  tables,  we  have 
given  not  merely  the  true  average  pressure  p,  but  also  the  part  of 
this  pressure  P,  which  is  used  up  solely  in  overcoming  viscous 
resistance.    It  is  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula 


whence  we  have  that 


fl^Cpt-C'plt^CPt 


P^p^ 


Cfi 


(9) 


The  object  in  recording  both  p  and  P  is  in  order  to  afford  a 
measure  of  the  kinetic  energy  correction. 

The  viscometer  was  attached  to  a  brass  frame  which  fitted  in 
grooves  on  the  side  of  the  bath  shown  in  Fig.  3,  so  that  the  vis- 
cometer was  necessarily  always  in  the  same  position.  A  part  of 
the  viscometer  always  projected  above  the  bath,  so  that  any 
vapor  rising  from  the  solution  would  tend  to  condense  and  run 
back.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  experiment  was  tried  of 
repeating  a  measurement  after  heating  a  solution  for  several 
hours  and  then  cooling,  but  without  noteworthy  effect. 

The  temperature  was  read  by  means  of  a  telescope  to  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  degree  centigrade.  As  the  thermometer  had 
been  calibrated  at  the  Reichsanstalt,  it  was  tmnecessary  to  rede- 
termine its  corrections,  but  its  ice  point  was  determined  before 
and  after  the  investigation.  At  the  two  highest  temperatures 
used  a  part  of  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  was  exposed,  for  which 
a  correction  was  also  made. 
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The  time  was  measured  on  an  Agassiz  stop  watch  which  had 
been  tested  by  this  Bureau  and  given  a  rating  of  56.2  in  class  A.^^ 
It  was  Igsing  at  the  rate  of  a  minute  in  a  month  during  the  time 
of  the  experiments. 

IV.  THE  CENTIPOISE 

It  has  been  conmion  practice  to  record  viscosities  in  other 
than  absolute  tmits.  There  are  at  least  thii^  reasons  for  using 
specific  viscosities  rather  than  absolute  viscosities.  Absolute 
viscosities  are  often  inconveniently  small  fractions,  necessitating 
the  use  of  many  ciphers.  We  naturally  compare  the  viscosity  of 
any  liquid  with  that  of  water,  which  is  usually  used  as  the  stand- 
ard, hence  the  specific  viscosity  makes  an  immediate  impression 
upon  the  mind  which  the  absolute  viscosity  does  not  tmtil  after 
considerable  practice.  Finally,  the  so-called  specific  viscosi- 
ties are  often  arbitrary  numbers  which  are  not  reducible,  or  at 
least  not  easily  reducible,  to  absolute  units.  Thus  in  the  use  of 
most  technical  instruments  such  as  those  of  Engler  and  Saybolt, 
the  so-called  viscosities  are  recorded  in  terms  of  arbitrary  num- 
bers known  as  Engler  degrees  or  Saybolt  seconds,  respectively. 
These  numbers  are  far  from  being  proportional  to  the  absolute 
viscosity,  and  the  absolute  viscosity  is  not  in  any  way  calculable 
without  a  supplementary  determination  of  the  density,  the 
determination  of  which  is  often  omitted. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  studying  the  relation  of  viscosity  to 
other  properties  it  is  the  true  absolute  viscosity  that  is  desired. 
This  is  the  strongest  possible  argument  in  favor  of  giving  up  the 
use  of  purely  arbitrary  numbers  and  expressing  all  results  in 
absolute  measure.  Moreover,  whether  the  specific  viscosities 
are  reducible  to  absolute  units  or  not  it  is  awkward  to  make  com- 
parison between  specific  viscosities  based  upon  different  standards. 
Thus,  when  one  worker  uses  water  at  o^  C  as  his  standard  it  is 
not  easy  to  compare  his  work  with  that  of  another  worker  who 
used  as  a  standard  water  at  25°  C,  or  either  of  these  with  results 
expressed  in  absolute  units. 

When  two  liquids  having  the  same  viscosity  as  meastuied  on  one 
instrument  are  measined  in  a  different  type  of  viscometer  it  has 
often  been  noted  that  the  two  liquids  have  quite  different  apparent 
specific  viscosities.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  calculating 
the  specific  viscosity,  important  corrections  are  not  taken  into 
account  which  affect  the  two  instruments  differently.    Thus,  it  is 

^  Circular  No.  51.  Bureau  ol  Standards. 
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an  objection  to  the  use  of  specific  viscosities  that  it  has  heretofore 
encouraged  slovenly  thinking  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  viscosity 
measurement. 

These  views  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  specific  or  absolute  units 
are  not  as  irreconcilable  as  may  seem  at  first.  It  can  probably  be 
agreed  that  all  viscosity  measurements  should  be  made  under  con- 
ditions such  that  the  results  can  be  expressed  in  absolute  units.  It 
is  further  desirable  that,  if  specific  viscosities  be  used,  the  same  sub- 
stance be  taken  as  standard  by  all  and  that  the  absolute  viscosity 
of  the  standard  be  definitely  agreed  upon,  just  as  there  is  general 
agreement  in  the  acceptance  of  atomic  weights.  If  the  suggestion 
of  Deeley  and  Parr"  is  accepted,  and  the  absolute  cgs  xmit  of  vis- 
cosity be  known  as  the  "poise,"  then  it  is  convenient  to  use  the 
submultiple  of  this  unit,  which  is  one-htmdredth  as  large,  and 
which  may  therefore  properly  be  called  the  centipoise  (cp) .  It  so 
happens  that  the  centipoise  is  almost  exactiy  the  viscosity  of  water 
at  20®  C,  hence  viscosities  expressed  as  centipoises  have  the  added 
advantage  of  being  at  the  same  time  the  specific  viscosity  of  the 
substance  referred  to  water  as  standard  at  almost  exactly  20^  C. 

V.  VISCOSITY  AND  FLUIDITY  OF  WATER 

Previous  determinations  of  the  absolute  viscosity  of  water  and 
other  substances  have  neglected  to  take  into  accotmt  the  possible 
difference  between  the  mean  applied  pressure  and  the  true  average 
pressure.  It  has  therefore  seemed  desirable  to  go  over  the  data 
available  and  make  the  correction  where  necessary  and  practicable. 

Thorpe  and  Rodger  "  calculated  their  viscosities  on  the  assump- 
tion that  m  =  i.oo  instead  of  the  more  generally  accepted  value" 
m=i.i2.  They  also  calculated  the  viscosity  of  water  from  the 
observations  of  Poiseuille,"  Sprung,"  and  Slotte"  on  the  same 
assumption,  hence  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  go  over  this  data 
and  make  the  needed  correction.  The  error  in  the  true  average 
pressure  and  the  error  in  the  value  of  m  are  both  in  the  same 
direction,  both  tending  to  make  the  substance  appear  to  be  more 
viscous  than  it  really  is.  In  a  few  instances  the  error  amotmts 
to  as  much  as  0.3  per  cent. 

In  arriving  at  the  most  probable  values  for  the  viscosity  of 
water,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Poiseuille  is  usually  credited 

u  phiL  Mag.  [6].  M,  p.  85:  19x3. 

K  FliiL  Tnas.,  18(A»  p.  397;  x894« 

>«  See  p.  6s. 

■*Mcin.  present,  par  divers  Savants  a  racademie  Roy.  det  Sciences  de  I'Inst.  de  Fiance.  •,  p.  433:  1846^ 

t#  Pogg.  Ann.,  IM,  p.  i;  1876. 

o  Wied.  Ann..  SO,  p.  J57;  1883. 
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with  one  series  of  observations  from  o^  to  45^,  whereas  he  actually 
made  observations  over  this  range  of  temperatures  with  four 
diflTerent  capillaries,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
his  observations  were  any  less  accurate  than  were  those  of  his 
successors,  we  have  recalculated  his  data  entire. 

Hosking  ^*  does  not  give  sufficient  data  to  permit  a  recalculation 
to  be  made,  but  as  he  adjusted  the  values  of  m  and  X  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  concordant  values  of  viscosities  at  different  pressures,  it 
seems  proper  to  include  his  values  as  they  are  recorded  by 

TABLE  5 
Viscosity  of  Water  in  Centipoises  as  Detenniiisd  by  Diffsrant  Obserrsrs 


TMiptn- 

P^lMnllte 

Spniiif    SI 

Mto 

Sod- 
8K 

inc 

Biiiff- 

■nd 

WUtea 

Aw- 

Caka- 
litodbf 

tvxst  C 

A* 

C 

jy 

B 

tor- 
■nda 

0 

L7755 

1.5108 

1.3045 

L1385 

L0028 

.8900 

.7958 

.7154 

•  6466 

•5867 

L7900 

L5137 

L3078 

L1464 

1.0073 

.  8964 

.8016 

.7194 

.6523 

.5934 

1.5143 

L3088 

L1465 

L0063 

.  8966 

.8011 

.7190 

.6508 

.5087 

1.7944 

L5142 

L3088 

L1456 

L0087 

.8973 

.8027 

.7207 

.6531 

.5932 

L777  1. 
L5009  1. 
LS95  L 
L1334      L 

.9978      t 

.8947 

.8183 

.7216 

.6558 

.6001 

.5512 

807 
.523 
.818 

.148 
.007 
.895 
.802 
.723 
.656 
.601 
.552 
.509 
.471 
.437 
.407 
.880 
.856 
.334 
.315 
.297 
.281 

1.7766 
1.5083 

L8014 
L1324 
1.0005 

.8900 
.7965 
.n90 
.6525 
.5959 
.5464 
.5044 
.4676 
.4343 
.4048 
.3782 
.3547 
.3336 
.3140 
.2970 
.2814 

L7928 
1.522 
L3105 
L142 
1.006 
.8926 
.800 
.724 
.657 
.600 
.5500 
.508 
.469 
.436 
.406 
.880 
.356 
.335 
.316 
.300 
.284 

L7960 

1.5241 

L3Q02 

1.1373 

L0054 

.8940 

.7991 

.7223 

.6557 

.5884 

.5491 

.5073 

.4728 

.4302 

.4069 

.3794 

.3558 

.3337 

.3133 

.2983 

L7887 
L5155 
L3061 
L1406 
L0O46 
.8941 
.8019 
.7205 
.6533 
•3958 
.5497 
.5072 
.4701 
.4359 
.4062 
.3794 
.3556 
.3341 
.3146 
.2981 
.2821 

1.7921 

5 

1.5188 

10 

L8077 

15 

L1404 

20 

1.0050 

25 

.8837 

30 

.8007 

35 

.7225 

40 

45 

.6560 

•5988 

50 

.5494 

55 

.5064 

60 

.4608 

65 

.4355 

70 

.4061 

75 

•  3909 

80 

.3365 

85 

.335f 

90 

.3165 

95 

.2994 

100 

.2838 

; 

•  Zt.  phytik.  Chem..  88«  p.  641;  1913. 

In  next  to  the  last  column  of  Table  5  are  given  the  averages  of 
the  values  of  the  different  observers.  In  the  last  column  are  given 
the  values  given  by  the  formula 

t^A{<l>+D)-hC^^~  (10) 

which  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  expressing  quite  accurately 
the  fluidity  of  liquids  over  a  range  of  temperature,  A,B,C,  and  D 
being  arbitrary  constants,  and  4>  being  the  fluidity  in  cgs  units.    We 

I*  PbiL  Mac.  [6],  17,  p.  50a.  1909;  18,  p.  960, 1909. 
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have  taken  A  —0.23275,  J? -8676.8,  C- 8.435,  ^^d  D-120.  The 
calculated  values  are  for  the  most  part  very  close  to  the  average 
observed  values.  This  is  particularly  true  between  5^  and  80^. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore^  that  in  taking  1.005  ^P  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
cosity  of  water  at  20^  C  all  of  the  figures  are  significant. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  viscosity  of  water  at  other  than 
the  5-d^Tee  intervals  given  above,  hence  we  have  calculated  the 
fluidity  and  viscosity  of  water  for  every  degree  between  o^  and 
100^,  using  equation  (10)  in  the  form 

*-2.i482{(/-8.435)+V8078.4  +  (/"8.435)'}-i20 

TABLE  6 

Vlalditf  and  Vlacositf  of  Water  Calctilated  by  Fonnula  for  Bvarj  Detfiae  BetwMn  0^ 

and  1 W  C 


Taniporalun» 

Yta- 

Midr 

VIM 

emkf 
incp 

0 

55.80 

57.76 

59.78 

61.76 

63.80 

65.84 

67.90 

7a  01 

72.15 

74.28 

76.47 

78.66 

8a  89 

83.14 

85.40 

87.69 

9a  00 

92.35 

94.71 

97.10 

99.50 

100.00 

101.94 

104.40 

106.86 

109.38 

11L91 

114.45 

117.03 

119.62 

122.25 

124.89 

127.54 

13a  22 

1.7921 
L7313 
L6728 
L6191 
LS674 
L5188 
L4728 
1.4284 
L3860 
L3462 
1.3077 
L2713 
1.2363 
1.2028 
L1709 
1.1404 

1.  nil 

1.0828 

L0559 

1.0299 

L0050 

UOOOO 

.9810 

.9579 

.9358 

.9142 

.8937 

.8737 

.8545 

.8360 

.8180 

.8007 

.7840 

.7679 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

».iO 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


Vli- 
emkf 
lacp 

132.93 

0.7523 

135.66 

.7371 

138.40 

.7225 

141.15 

.7065 

143.95 

.6947 

146.76 

.6814 

149.60 

.6685 

152.45 

.6560 

155.30 

.6439 

158.20 

.6321 

161.11 

.6207 

164.019 

.6097 

167.00 

.  ^^^0 

169.97 

.5883 

172.95 

.5783 

175.95 

.5683 

178.95 

.5588 

182.00 

•  ^tT^^ 

185.05 

.5404 

188.14 

.5315 

191.23 

.5229 

194.34 

.5146 

197.45 

.5064 

20a  62 

.4985 

203.78 

.4907 

206.95 

.4832 

21a  13 

.4759 

213.33 

.4688 

216.54 

.4618 

219.80 

.4550 

223.07 

.4483 

226.34 

.4418 

229.64 

.4355 

232.94 

.4293 

67. 
68. 
68. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
90. 
100 


236.25 
239.57 
242.91 
246.36 
249.63 
253.02 
256.42 
259.82 
263.25 
266.67 
27a  12 
273L57 
277.04 
28a  53 
284.03 
287.53 
291.03 
294.54 
298.06 
301.63 
305.21 
30a78 
312.35 
315.92 
319.53 
323.13 
326.74 
33a  38 
334.01 
337.65 
84L30 
344.96 
34a  63 
352.30 


emkf 


a4233 
.4174 
•  4117 
.4061 
.4006 


.  ^0^9 
.3799 
.3750 
.3702 
.3655 
.3610 
.3565 
.3521 
.3478 
.3436 


.3355 
.3315 

.3276 
.3239 
.3202 
.3165 
.3130 
.3095 
.3060 
.3027 

.  2962 
.2930 
.2899 
.2868 
.2838 
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VI.  VISCOSITY  AND  FLUIDITY  OF  ETHYL  ALCOHOL-WATER 

MIXTURES 

It  was  stated  above  that  ethyl  alcohol-water  mixtures  possess 
certain  advantages  for  the  purpose  of  testing  viscometers.  They 
have  ahready  been  used  successfully  for  this  purpose  by  Winslow 
H.  Herschel,  of  this  Btu-eau. 

The  fluidities  of  ethyl  alcohol-water  mixtures  have  already  been 
determined  by  various  observers,  the  data  being  brought  together 
in  a  paper  by  Bingham,  White,  Thomas,  and  Cadwell."  The 
older  data  is  subject  to  some  uncertainty  on  account  of  various 
circumstances,  hence  in  getting  the  average  some  system  of 
weighting  seemed  necessary.  In  obtaining  the  average  values 
given  in  Tables  7  and  8  the  data  of  Bingham  and  Thomas  ^*  was 
given  a  weight  of  three,  that  of  Noack  *°  of  two,  and  that  of 
Traiibe,"  Pagliani,  and  Batelli,"  and  Stephan  "  of  one. 

TABLE  7 
Fluidity  of  Alcohol-Water  Mixtures 


Welclit,  percentage  of  ethyl  aloobol 

Tian- 
pentnrOf 

0 

10 

20 

30 

39 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

•c 

Vol 

nine*  pc 

iieentage  of  afh: 

^aloolu 

>1  at  25* 

C 

0 

12.36 

24.09 

35.23 

44.92 

45.83 

50.94 

55.93 

65.56 

74.80 

83.59 

92.01 

100 

0 

55.8 

30.2 

18.8 

14.4 

13.8 

14.0 

14.4 

15.2 

17.4 

21.0 

27.1 

36.6 

56.4 

5 

65.8 

38.8 

24.6 

1&9 

17.8 

17.9 

18.2 

19.0 

21.6 

25.6 

32.0 

43.3 

61.6 

10 

76.5 

45.9 

31.6 

24.7 

I2.8 

22.8 

23.0 

23.9 

26.5 

30.6 

36.9 

47.6 

68.2 

15 

87.7 

55.8 

38.2 

30.7 

28.4 

28.3 

28.5 

29.1 

31.8 

36.1 

43.3 

55.5 

75.1 

20 

99.5 

65.0 

45.8 

36.9 

34.7 

34.4 

34.7 

34.8 

37.4 

42.2 

49.8 

62.1 

83.3 

25 

1U.9 

75.6 

55.1 

45.9 

42.5 

42.5 

41.9 

41.7 

44.6 

49.1 

57.2 

70.2 

91.2 

30 

124.9 

86.2 

64.4 

53.4 

5ao 

49.4 

49.5 

49.6 

51.9 

56.6 

65.3 

78.2 

99.7 

35 

138.4 

99.4 

75.1 

63.3 

58.6 

58.3 

57.7 

58.0 

60.1 

65.4 

73.8 

87.2 

109.4 

40 

152.4 

110.2 

86.2 

73.1 

67.9 

67.5 

66.9 

66.7 

69.1 

74.4 

83.1 

96.6 

119.9 

45 

167.0 

123.2 

98.5 

84.1 

77.9 

77.6 

76.5 

77.3 

78.7 

84.1 

92.5 

106.5 

130.8 

50 

182.0 

136.3 

110.2 

95.2 

89.0 

88.3 

87.1 

86.6 

88.7 

94.2 

103.3 

117.9 

142.  S 

55 

197.4 

150.9 

122.9 

107.6 

100.7 

100.2 

98.4 

98.0 

100.3 

106.0 

115.3 

130.8 

155.2 

60 

213.3 

164.3 

135.8 

119.9 

113.0 

112.0 

iia3 

109.5 

iia8 

116.8 

126.7 

142.1 

168.9 

65 

229.6 

18a  5 

150.1 

133.0 

125.3 

124.7 

122.6 

122.3 

124.1 

130.6 

140.7 

156.0 

18L5 

70 

246.3 

194.5 

164.5 

146.4 

138.0 

137.5 

135.2 

135.1 

137.2 

143.9 

153.9 

169.9 

196.6 

75 

263.2 

210.2 

178.8 

160.3 

151.5 

150.8 

148.9 

148.7 

15a  8 

157.1 

166.6 

183.0 

212.  S 

80 

280.5 

232.7 

198.1 

176.4 

167.1 

166.5 

164.1 

163.5 

165.7 

>*  Zs.  physik.  Cheni.»  88.  p.  644:  1913. 

M  Wied.  Ann..  S7.  p.  389;  1886. 

»  Ber.  d.  dentsch.  cfaem.  Gcedl..  19,  p.  871;  1886. 

*>  Attl.  d.  R.  Ace.  di  Torino.  20.  p.  84s:  1885. 

"  Wicn.  Ber.,  M  (sa).  p.  495;  i86a. 
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Weicht,  percantaie  of  eChyl  afooliol 

T«ni- 

0 

10 

20 

30 

39 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

•c 

VoloflMi  POTcentaft  of  elbyl  tkolio]  at  25* 

•c 

0 

12.36 

24.09 

35.23 

44.92 

45.83 

50.94 

55.93 

65.56 

74.80 

83.59 

92.01 

100 

0 

1.792 

3.311 

5.319 

6.94 

7.25 

7.14 

6.94 

6.58 

5.75 

4.762 

3.690 

2.732 

1.773 

5 

1.519 

2.577 

4.065 

5.29 

5.62 

5.59 

5.50 

5.26 

4.63 

3.906 

3.125 

2.309 

1.623 

W 

1.306 

2.179 

3.165 

4.05 

4.39 

4.39 

4.35 

4.18 

8.77 

3.268 

2.710 

2.101 

1.466 

15 

1.140 

1.792 

2.618 

3.26 

3.52 

3.53 

3.51 

3.44 

3.14 

2.770 

2.309 

1.802 

1.332 

20 

1.005 

1.538 

2.183 

2.71 

2.88 

2.91 

2.88 

2.87 

2.67 

2.370 

2.008 

1.610 

1.200 

25 

.894 

1.323 

1.815 

2.18 

2.35 

2.35 

2.39 

2.40 

2.24 

2.037 

1.748 

1.424 

1.096 

30 

.801 

1.160 

1.553 

1.87 

2.00 

2.02 

2.02 

2.02 

1.93 

1.767 

1.531 

1.279 

LOOS 

35 

.722 

1.006 

1.332 

1.58 

1.71 

1.72 

L73 

1.72 

1.66 

1.529 

1.355 

1.147 

.914 

40 

.656 

.907 

1.160 

1.368 

1.473 

1.482 

1.495 

1.499 

1.447 

1.344 

1.203 

1.035 

.834 

45 

.599 

.812 

1.015 

1.189 

1.284 

1.289 

1.307 

1.294 

1.271 

1.189 

1.081 

.939 

.764 

50 

.S«9 

.734 

.907 

L050 

1.124 

1.132 

1.148 

1.155 

1.127 

1.062 

.968 

.848 

.702 

55 

.507 

.663 

.814 

.929 

.993 

.998 

1.016 

1.020 

.997 

.943 

.867 

.764 

.644 

60 

.469 

.609 

.736 

.834 

.885 

.893 

.907 

.913 

.902 

.856 

.789 

.704 

.592 

65 

.436 

.554 

.666 

.752 

.798 

.802 

.816 

.818 

.806 

.766 

.m 

.641 

.551 

70 

.406 

.514 

.608 

.683 

.725 

.727 

.740 

.740 

.729 

.695 

.650 

.589 

.504 

75 

.380 

.476 

.559 

.624 

.660 

.663 

.672 

.672 

.663 

.636 

.600 

.546 

.471 

80 

.356 

.430 

.505 

.567 

.598 

.601 

.609 

.612 

.604 

Vn.  VISCOSITY  OP  SUCROSE  SOLUTIONS 

The  first  sucrose  solution  used  was  39.99  per  cent  sucrose  by 
weight  in  vacuo.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Table  9  and 
plotted  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  The  first  column  shows  whether  the  left 
or  the  right  limb  was  emptying,  the  second  column  gives  the  cor- 
rected time  of  flow  in  seconds,  the  third  cohimn  gives  the  corrected 
pressure,  while  the  fourth  coltimn  gives  the  pressure  used  up  in 
overcoming  the  viscous  resistance,  and  the  fifth  column  gives  the 
fluidity  calculated  for  the  measured  temperature  given  in  the 
sixth  coltimn.  In  the  last  column  the  temperatures'^  are  calcu- 
lated corresponding  to  these  fluidities,  using  the  formula 

/  =  (^  +  20)  0.597-^-^  +  38.24 

9 

The  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values  is 
good. 

Were  the  fluidity  concentration  ctuves  linear  they  would 
follow  the  dotted  lines.     That  the  observed  curves  depart  so 

*<  Tfae  tempentarcs  tat  calculated  instead  of  fluiditses  purely  for  the  sake  of  coavenicnce  in  the  use  of 
the  lomiiila. 
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FLUIDITY-TEMPERATURE    RE- 
LATION   FOR  VARIOUS  CON. 
CENTRATIONS  OF  SUCROSE. 
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widely  £rom  the  linear  is  an  indication  of  the  chemical  hydration 
of  the  sugar. 

TABLE  9 
Fluidity  of  a  39.99  Per  Caat  Sncroee  Solotioia  at  Variooa  T«Bpentiirea 


T.tiwfc 

TiB«.t 

Pnman, 

P 

p 

FlttMity. 

Ttnifwi- 

tnrt 

tan 

L 

3,487.8 

3,437.1 

2,2314 

2,1917 

1,4817 

1,477.8 

1,2611 

1,2514 

9111 

9014 

7316 

747.8 

5413 

5418 

437.1 

437.3 

3617 

3612 

8013 

807.3 

257.8 

257.2 

29165 
29197 
280.15 
293.43 

29L94 
29119 
28144 
28192 
28199 
289:24 
288L74 
289.17 
28134 
284.76 
284.33 
28107 
28129 
28114 
28113 
27158 
28176 
28108 

29165 
29197 
289.11 
29139 

291.85 
29110 
28132 
28180 
28116 
289:01 
28140 
28183 
28171 
284.13 
28134 
284.08 
28185 
28t70 
27111 
277.56 
279.93 
28125 

189 
194 
1181 
1183 
1111 
1114 
1128 
1129 
2158 
2160 
8109 
8121 
4109 
4107 
5118 
5186 
6143 
6132 
8105 
81.95 
9186 
9197 

•c 

132 
.46 
196 
196 
1198 
1198 
24.99 
24.99 
3100 
8100 
4100 
45.00 
54.99 
54.99 
64.96 
64.96 
74.94 
74.94 
8103 
8103 
9130 
9130 

•c 

181 

R 

.94 

L 

194 

R 

9.98 

L 

1196 

R 

2100 

L 

2107 

R 

2108 

L 

8117 

R 

3119 

L 

44.92 

R 

4114 

L 

5100 

R 

54.98 

L 

64.83 

R 

64.91 

L 

74.76 

R 

74.69 

L 

8189 

R 

84.99 

L 

9169 

9177 

The  values  of  the  fluidity  given  above  do  not  agree  with  the 
values  obtained  by  other  observers,  as  will  be  shown  later,  hence 
the  viscometer  was  tested  with  pure  water  and  another  series  of 
measurements  were  made  with  an  entirely  new  solution,  which, 
however,  happened  to  have  the  same  concentration  as  the  former, 
viz,  39.99  per  cent  by  weight. 

TABLE  10 
Fluidity  of  a  Second  39.99  For  Cent  Sucrooe  Solution  at  Varioua  Temperaturea 


Limb 

Tl0M»t 

Pnman, 
P 

Pnman, 

P 

FfaiMity, 

Tampera- 
ttire 

ObMCVN 

Taflifani- 
tnn 

L 

SMondi 

2,024.4 

•  1,2514 

1,2314 

1,0413 

1,039.8 

7716 

7614 

594.0 

5911 

257.97 
28116 
29115 
29124 
29143 
29100 
29141 
294.30 
294.63 

257.92 
28104 
29102 
29104 
294.27 
294.65 
29110 
29173 
294.10 

1139 
1131 
1136 
2182 
2184 
3178 
3182 
4106 
4107 

•c 

14.97 
24.99 
24.99 
2100 
8100 
4100 
4100 
5100 
5100 

•c 

1110 

X, 

2112 

R 

2118 

L. 

8110 

R 

8124 

L 

4123 

R 

4127 

L. 

5114 

R 

5115 

20172*»--17 6 
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The  second  sample  gave  values  which  correspond  very  well  with 
the  former  values,  hence  we  have  additional  reason  for  confidence 
in  the  reliability  of  our  values.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  Bingham,  Schlesinger,  and  A.  B.  Coleman,**  using  a 
viscometer  of  different  construction,  have  already  noted  that  the 
observations  of  Hoskii^  on  sugar  solutions  may  be  in  error.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  measurements  of  C.  Coleman.** 


Fio.  I.— Showing  ttlalion  between fiuidity  and  suctom  content  at  vaiiout  Itmperaluret 

Having  found  an  appreciable  difference  between  our  own  values 
and  those  of  other  observers,  it  seemed  desirable  to  measure  the 
fiuidity  of  a  20  per  cent  solution,  the  concentration  actually 
obtained  being  30.007  P^  cent.  The  fluidities  are  given  in  Table 
II.  The  last  observation  recorded  in  the  table  was  made  several 
hours  after  the  precedii^  observation,  when  the  solution  had  cooled 
down  from  the  high  temperature.  The  fluidities  are  again  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  values  found  by  Hosking. 
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TABLE  11 
Fluidity  of  a  20.007  Per  Cent  Sncroee  Solution  at  Variooa  Tempenturea 


LtaBb 

TlBM,t 

Pnman, 

P 

p 

IVfO 

L 

SOQHldB 
8911 
897.0 
6414 
644.2 
414.7 
4115 
263.4 
261.4 
324.5 
334.3 
217.8 
2118 
201.3 
20a5 
2111 
212.4 
2414 
247.4 
1,7818 

290  43 
29186 
28126 
28177 
28142 
287.77 
28191 
28189 
28152 
28171 
287.98 
28186 
26151 
26186 
211 40 
212.84 
157.68 
15113 
7192 

29121 
29a  64 
28a  83 
28a  34 
287.38 
28173 
28185 
28129 
28182 
287.01 
284.20 
28106 
25117 
25148 
28155 
20196 
154.86 
15129 
7186 

2179 
2181 
37.61 
37.63 
5165 
5167 
7110 
7^09 

•c 

144 

R. 

.44 

I 

9.96 

R 

9.96 

I 

24.99 

a. 

24.99 

L 

8100 

R. 

8100 

I 

4100 

R. 

0140 
11192 
11122 
184.50 
134.89 
157.28 
157.48 
181.72 
18L93 

5198 

4100 

L 

54.90 

R, 

5199 

L 

64.96 

64.96 

t 

74.94 

R 

74.94 

t 

85.08 

K 

8103 

t 

19.90 

Table  12  contains  the  results  of  measurements  of  the  fluidity 
of  a  solution  which  contained  59.94  per  cent  sucrose  by  weight. 
This  concentration  has  not  been  measured  over  a  range  of  tem- 
peratures by  previous  observers. 

TABLE  12 
Fluidity  of  a  59.94  Per  Cent  Sneroee  Solution  at  Variona  Ten^eimturea 


Limb 


L 

R 
L 

R 
L 

R 
L 

R 
L 
L 


lime,! 

rare,  p 

Prat- 
rare,P 

FhiMlly, 

T«m- 
p§ntwt 

ObMfWd 

SMondi 

•c 

26,023 

29187 

29187 

1908 

196 

10,310 

29161 

29161 

2.286 

24.99 

6,222 

29176 

29175 

1798 

3100 

4,029 

29150 

29149 

1871 

4100 

2,7316 

29189 

29186 

1633 

54.99 

1,957.2 

29122 

29117 

12.058 

64.96 

1,392.0 

29167 

295.56 

[11909] 

74.94 

1,111.3 

29165 

29148 

21.286 

8103 

8716 

29184 

29157 

27.162 

9130 

1,5014 

289.45 

289.34 

11015 

74.94 

T«m- 
peiatora 


•C 

1L61 
24.99 
34.84 
44.90 
54.99 
64.79 
7130 
8103 
9192 
74.18 


On  calculating  out  the  above  data  it  was  seen  that  the  measure- 
ment at  74.94°  was  manifestly  in  error,  hence  the  last  observa- 
tion in  the  table  was  made  on  the  same  solution  two  days  later,  it 
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having  remained  at  room  temperature  *in  the  meantime.  The 
temperatures  in  the  last  column  were  calculated  by  means  of  the 
formula 

r- (^+5)1.472-^+58.62 

^+5 

It  was  easy  to  keep  the  solution  at  a  temperature  which  was 
constant  within  one-tenth  of  a  degree,  hence  the  formula  does  not 
serve  to  reproduce  the  observed  values  satisfactorily.  We  may  add 
that  in  so  viscous  a  solution  the  fluidity  is  greatly  aflfected  by  the 
temperature,  a  rise  of  1°  at  45®  causing  an  increase  of  4.1  per 
cent  in  the  fluidity. 

A  60  per  cent  solution  was  now  prepared  from  commercial 
sugar  in  order  to  learn  whether  any  serious  error  would  be  made 
in  using  commercial  sugar  instead  of  specially  prepared  sugar. 
The  solution  proved  to  be  60.17  P^  c^^t  sucrose.  The  fluidity 
is  given  in  Table  13. 

TABLE  13 
Fluidity  of  a  60.17  Per  Cent  Solution  of  Commercial  Sugar  at  74.94°  C 


Limb 

Time,t 

Pnt- 
ran,  p 

Pnt- 
rare,P 

FlnUttr. 

Tem- 
penlim 

ObMCVN 

L 

Seconds 
1»484.6 

292.91 

292.80 

1«.08 

•c 

74.94 

For  convenience  in  comparison  the  observed  fluidities  were 
plotted  to  a  large  scale  and  interpolated  for  evm  concentrations 
and  for  every  5®.  The  resulting  fluidities  are  given  in  Table  14 
and  the  corresponding  viscosities  are  given  in  Table  15. 

TABLE  14 

Fluidities  of  Sucrose  Solutions  Containing  0,  20,  40»  and  (SO  Per  Cent  Sucrose  by 

Weight  at  Bvery  S""  C  (Interpolated) 


W%m^m 

.1..^>A 

Tempw- 
•tttra,*C 

.1..^>A 

Tempw- 

PBftmnvv  vwssumm  vj  w«is« 

PMCratlfS  IBCayg  wj  w«i||iu 

•tara.*C 

Oa 

20 

40 

60 

0 

20 

40 

60 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

55.91 

65.99 

76.56 

87.67 

99.54 

111.84 

124.70 

138.79 

153.07 

167.84 

181.92 

26.29 
31.71 
37.71 
44.11 
51.02 
58.69 
66.51 
75.12 
83.82 
93.42 
103.07 

6.77 
&65 

ia2i 

13.39 
16.13 
19.28 
22.82 
26.58 
30.78 
3113 
40.05 

0.42 
.64 
.91 
1.34 
1.77 
2.28 
2.96 
3.77 
4.70 
5.82 
7.14 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

. 

1 

197.16 
212.72 
229.41 
246.18 
263.57 
281.21 
299.81 
317.87 
335.46 
SS4.49 

113.12 
123.79 
134.81 
145.97 
157.56 
169.53 
181.80 

45.06 
50.47 
56.24 
62.17 
68.41 
74.96 
81.92 
89.06 
96.41 
104.11 

8.57 
10.17 
11.99 
13.98 
16.12 
18.51 
21.14 
24.07 

40 

21 85 

45 

29.96 

50 

a  These  arc  the  aTcnge  fluidities  calculated  from  Table  5. 
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TABLE  15 

Viscosities  In  Centipoises  of  Sucrose  Solutions  Containing  0, 20, 40,  and  60  Per  Cent 

Sucrose  by  Weight  at  Bvery  S''  C  (Interpolated) 


—   .^_ 

T«mper- 
•tim»*C 

Temper- 

PsrCMltaf  6  llltivBV  wjr  w« VB^ 

StllM»    C 

Oa 

20 

40 

60 

0 

20 

40 

60 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

1.789 

L516 

1.306 

1.141 

1.005 

.894 

.802 

.720 

.653 

.596 

.550 

3.804 
3.154 
2.652 
2.267 
1.960 
1.704 
1.504 
L331 
1.193 
L070 
.970 

14.77 
11.56 
9.794 
7.468 
6.200 
5.187 
4.382 
3.762 
3.249 
2.847 
2.497 

238 

156 

109.8 
74.6 
56.5 
43.86 
33.78 
26.52 
21.28 
17.18 
14.01 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

0.507 
.470 
.436 
.406 
.379 
.356 
.334 
.315 
.298 
.282 

aa84 

.808 
.742 
.665 
.685 
.590 
.550 

2.219 
L982 
1-778 
1.608 
1-462 
1.334 
1-221 
L123 
1.037 
.960 

1L67 
9.88 
&84 
7.15 
6.80 
5.40 
4.78 
4.15 

40 

3.72 

45 

3.34 

50 

a  These  ore  the  average  Tiscosities  given  in  Table  5. 

We  reproduce  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison  the  viscosities  of 
sugar  solutions  obtained  by  Hosking,'*  Table  16,  and  by  Powell," 
Table  17.  Burkhardt,"  Rudorf,'*  Gruneisen,»«  and  Green**  have 
studied  the  viscosity  of  sugar  solutions,  but  not  over  a  range  of 
temperatures.  The  viscosities  determined  by  Hosking  are  gen- 
erally considerably  lower  than  our  values,  although  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  we  agree  with  Hosking  satisfactorily  at  the  lowest 
temperature  in  the  40  per  cent  solution  and  at  the  highest  tempera- 
ture in  the  20  per  cent  solution.  The  values  of  Powell,  are,  in 
general,  intermediate  between  Hosking's  values  and  our  own,  but 
agree  better  with  the  former.  Bingham,  Schlesinger,  and  Coleman 
obtained  1.731  cp  f or  the  viscosity  of  a  20  per  cent  sugar  solution 
at  25®  C  using  the  Washburn  viscometer.  This  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  value. 

■  PhiL  Mag.  [$],  4»,  p.  174;  1900. 

"  Txans.  (London)  Chan.  Sec,  106,  p.  x;  1914. 

*  Zs.  RUbenznckerind.    1874.    Cf .  OasteU-Evans  Fhyrico-Chcmical  Tablet,  %  p.  65a;  X9ii« 
**Za.  pfaysik.  Chem.,  48,  p.  a8x;  1903. 

*  Wiaa.  Abh.  d.  Phys.-TeGfa.  Reichsanstatt.  4,  p.  239;  1905. 

*  Trans.  (I^oodon)  Chem.  Soc.,  88,  p.  soas;  X906. 
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TABLE  16 
Viacosity  of  Sucrose  Solutiofifl  in  Centipoises  According  to  HoBking  '^ 


Temytnture,  *  C 

Pwmilikv  ■iH.iwiv  ujr  wwiB^w 

1 

5 

10 

20 

40 

0 

1.810 

L537 

1.331 

1.168 

1.031 

.911 

.812 

.737 

.670 

.609 

.555 

.511 

.473 

.438 

.410 

.387 

.362 

.340 

.320 

2.048 

L729 

L488 

1.292 

L139 

L009 

.901 

.809 

.732 

.668 

.611 

.564 

.521 

.487 

.455 

.427 

.399 

.377 

.349 

2.436 

2.050 

L754 

1.518 

L328 

1.173 

L041 

.933 

.843 

.763 

.  699 

.640 

.592 

.549 

.512 

.480 

.448 

.421 

.389 

3.720 

3w042 

2.578 

2.212 

L910 

L674 

1.485 

1.319 

1.180 

1.059 

.961 

.872 

.799 

.732 

.676 

.629 

.586 

.548 

.511 

14^76 

5 

1L33 

10 

&9S 

15 

7.30 

20 

(.07 

25 

5.08 

30 

4.233 

35 

3.618 

40 

3.132 

45 

2.728 

50 

2.410 

55 

2.140 

60 

1.906 

65 

1.722 

70 

L553 

75 

L414 

80 

1.288 

85 

1.182 

90 

L093 

TABLE  17 
Viscosity  of  Sucrose  Solutions  in  Centipoises  According  to  Powell " 


ToicponturCt    C 

Percentage  sucroee  by  weight 

1 

5         10 

15    1    20 

1 

1 

25 

30 

35 

40 

25 

0.92 
.81 
.73 
.67 
.61 
.57 

i.oi 

.90 
.80 
.72 
.65 
.61 

1.17 
1.06 
.94 
.84 
.76- 
.70 

1.40 
1.25 
1.10 
1.00 
.90 
.80 

1.70 
1.50 
1.32 
1.18 
1.06 
.96 

2.11 
1.85 
1.61 
1.43 
1.28 
1.15 

2.75 
2.39 
2.05 
1.83 
1.62 
1.44 

3.67 
3.14 
2.73 
2.34 
2.06 
L85 

5.12 

30 

4.28 

35 

3.70 

40 

3.20 

45 

2.75 

50 

2.40 

Seme  Solutions  at  20^  According  to  Buricfaardt 


20. 


1.362 


1.601 


1.934 


2.405 


3.140 


From  the  data  of  Green  "  we  calculate  the  viscosity  of  a  40  per 
cent  solution  to  be  6.08  cp  at  20®  and  5.066  cp  at  25®. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  apply  any  corrections  to  the  above 
data,  but  the  probable  corrections  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
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viscosity,  hence  they  wotild  not  help  to  bring  about  agreement 
between  our  values  and  those  of  earlier  observers. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  our  viscosities  are  in  this  case 
higher  than  those  of  most  of  our  predecessors,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  when  the  viscosity  of  the  commercial  sugar  solution  used 
by  us  was  reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  60  per  cent  solution  at  75^  C, 
we  obtain  6.07  cp,  which  is  also  lower  than  the  6.20  obtained  by 
us  for  specially  purified  sugar. 

In  the  appendixes  are  given  tables  of  densities  of  sucrose  and 
ethyl-alcohol  solutions,  reproduced  here  for  the  convenience  of  any 
who  may  desire  to  use  the  data  given  in  this  paper  for  the  purposes 
of  calibration. 

Vm.  SUMMARY 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  the  calibration  of  viscometers,  there  is 
need  for  one  or  more  liquids  whose  viscosity  is  greater  than  that 
of  water,  which  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  whose  viscosity  is 
known  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty. 

2.  Of  the  suitable  substances  ethyl  alcohol- water  mixtures  and 
sucrose  solutions  each  possess  certain  marked  advantages.  The 
viscosities  of  the  former  are  well  known,  there  existing  data  by 
several  observers  which  agree  as  well  as  can  be  expected;  but  the 
correctness  of  the  data  for  the  latter  has  been  questioned.  Hence 
we  have  redetermined  the  viscosity  of  a  20  and  a  40  per  cent 
solution  by  weight  and  have  in  addition  measured  the  viscosity  of 
a  60  per  cent  solution  from  10®  to  95°  C.  The  viscosities  obtained 
by  us  are  generally  somewhat  higher  than  the  values  obtained 
hitherto,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  values  are 
worthy  of  confidence. 

3.  The  existing  data  on  the  viscosity  of  water  has  been  reviewed 
in  order  to  correct  it  so  far  as  possible  according  to  our  present 
knowledge.  The  viscosity  and  fluidity  of  water  for  every  degree 
centigrade  from  o  to  100  has  been  calculated. 

4.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  expressing  viscosity  in 
absolute  or  specific  units  have  been  compared.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  by  expressing  all  data  in  terms  of  the  centi- 
poise  (the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  cgs  unit),  the  absolute  vis- 
cosity of  substances  would  be  practically  also  the  specific  viscosity, 
provided  that  we  take  water  at  20®  as  the  standard.  We  find  the 
most  probable  value  for  the  viscosity  of  water  at  20®  C  to  be 
1.005  CP- 
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Appendix  A.— Density  in  Gruns  per  Milliliter  of  Miztores  of  Elhyl  Alcohol  and  Wtter ' 


Per  cent  alcohol  by  weidit 

lO'C 

WC 

20'C 

25*  C 

30*  C 

35*  C 

40*  C 

0 

0.99973 
9098 
8393 
7800 
7252 
6665 
5977 
5162 
4238 
3226 
2162 
1055 

.89927 
8774 
7602 
6406 
5197 
3951 
2654 
1278 

.79784 

0.99913 
9032 
8304 
7669 
7068 
6424 
5686 
4832 
3882 
2852 
1776 
0659 

.89523 
8364 
7187 
5988 
4772 
3525 
2227 
0852 

.79360 

0.99623 
8938 
8187 
7514 
6864 
6168 
5382 
4494 
3518 
2472 
1384 
0258 

.89U3 
7948 
6766 
5564 
4344 
3095 
1797 
0424 

.78934 

0.99708 
8817 
8043 
7334 
6639 
5895 
5067 
4146 
3148 
2085 
0985 

.89850 
8699 
7527 
6340 
5134 
3911 
2660 
1362 

.79991 
8506 

a  99568 
8670 
7875 
7133 
6395 
5607 
4741 
3790 
2770 
1692 
0580 

.89437 
8278 
7100 
5908 
4698 
3473 
2220 
0922 

.79555 
8075 

0.99406 
8501 
7685 
6911 
6134 
5306 
4403 
3425 
2385 
1291 
0168 

.89016 
7851 
6667 
5470 
4257 
3029 
1774 
0478 

.79114 
7641 

0.99225 

5 

8311 

10 

7475 

15 

6670 

20 

5856 

25 

4991 

30 

4055 

35 

3051 

40 

1992 

45 

0884 

50 

.89750 

55 

8589 

60 

7417 

65 

6227 

70 

5025 

75 

3809 

80 

2578 

85 

1322 

90 

0028 

95 

.78670 

100 

7203 

XThis  Bulletin,  •,  p.  3*7;  29x3. 

Appendix  B.— Density  in  Gruns  per  Milliliter  of  Sucrose  Solution  *« 


Pwcent 

socfOMby 

w«lght 

0*C 

WC 

WC 

20*  C 

25*  C 

30»C 

40»C 

50*  C 

60»C 

0 

0.99987 

1.02033 
4135 
6304 
8546 

1.10869 
3274 
5769 
8349 

1. 21018 
3775 
6621 
9560 

1.32591 
5719 

0.99973 

1.01960 
4016 
6146 
8353 

L 10642 
3014 
5473 
8020 

L  20657 
3382 
6203 
9117 

1.32125 
5230 

0.99913 

1.01884 
3925 
6041 
8233 

1.10507 
2863 
5306 
7837 

1.20460 
3178 
5981 
8884 

1. 31882 
4976 

0.99623 

1.01784 
3813 
5916 
8094 

1.10354 
2698 
5127 
7648 

1.20257 
2958 
5753 
8644 

1.31631 
4716 

0.99707 

1.01661 
8679 
5772 
7940 

1. 10188 
2517 
4933 
7439 

t20039 
2732 
5516 
8399 

1.31376 
4452 

0.99567 

1.01518 
3530 
5612 
7767 

1.10005 
2324 
4730 
7214 
9812 

1.22495 
5271 
8144 

1.31113 
4181 

0.99232 

1.01169 
3165 
5229 
7366 
9585 

1.11888 
4279 
6759 
9332 

1.21996 
4756 
7615 

1.30571 
3625 

0.98813 

1.00735 
2720 
4772 
6898 
9106 

1.11398 
3779 
6248 
8811 

1.21465 
4211 
7058 

1.80002 
3047 

Ol  96330 

5 

1.00231 

10 

2198 

15 

4238 

20 

6358 

25 

8563 

30 

1  10850 

35 

3228 

40 

5693 

45 

8247 

50 

1.20891 

55 

3629 

60 

6468 

65 

9408 

70 

L  32447 

**  Plato,  Abh.  Nonn.  Bicb.-Kamm.. 2,  p.  140. 2900;  Zs.  Zuckerindustrie.  60,  pp. 98s  and  X079. 1900;  d.  Laa- 
dolt  and  Bdnutcin's  Fhyaikalisdi-Chcsiisdie  Tabdkn,  fourth  cd.,  p.  3x2. 
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L  INTRODUCTION 

The  work  to  be  reported  in  this  paper  was  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  committee  on  research  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society.  The  reports  of  that  committee*  for  1914  give  a 
general  survey  of  photometric  problems  on  which  investigation  is 
especially  desirable.  Following  this  general  review,  it  was  felt  that 
the  new  committee  appointed  for  191 5  might  most  effectively 
stimulate  investigation  by  choosing  a  particular  field  and  arranging 
for  experimental  work  in  it.  The  field  chosen  was  that  of  hetero- 
cfaromatic  photometry.  In  order  to  accomplish  something  definite 
within  the  time  available  for  the  investigation  it  appeared  desirable 
to  confine  the  work  within  rather  narrow  limits,  and  it  was  decided 
to  give  attention  primarily  to  the  question  of  the  methods  to  be 

"  Tinas.  IlL  Sng.  Soc..  •,  pp.  307, 333.  M5»  sA  S05;  1914- 
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used  in  actual  photometric  comparisons  involving  a  color  difference 
and  to  such  phases  of  this  question  as  could  be  studied  in  a  single 
laboratory. 

As  a  solution  for  the  whole  problem  of  photometry  with  a 
color  difference  the  use  of  a  flicker  photometer  under  certain  speci- 
fied conditions  has  been  proposed  in  particular  by  H.  £.  Ives.' 
To  strengthen  the  position  of  the  flicker  instnunent  there  has  been 
developed  also  a  complete  scheme '  for  the  choice  of  normal  groups 
of  observers,  including  the  establishment  of  an  ''average  eye/' 
This  proposed  systematization  of  heterochromatic  measurements 
appeared  so  definite  and  practical  as  to  deserve  a  thorough  trial. 

The  present  work,  therefore,  was  planned  to  show  the  difference 
to  be  expected  between  individuals  and  to  include  readings  by  a 
large  number  of  observers  so  as  to  establish  average  or  normal 
values  for  various  measurements  involving  color  differences. 
In  general,  similar  measurements  were  to  be  made  on  a  flicker 
photometer  and  on  an  equality-of -brightness  photometer  in  order 
to  establish  the  relation  between  results  obtained  by  the  two 
methods  and  the  relative  certainty  of  measurements  made  by  the 
two  types  of  instruments. 

The  experimental  data  to  be  presented  were  obtained  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  during  the  summer 
of  191 5.  Besides  extensive  preliminary  tests,  the  data  obtained 
include  (i)  readings  by  115  observers  on  the  Ives-EZingsbtuy 
test  solutions  for  choice  of  observers,  (2)  measurements  by  the 
same  observers  on  blue  glasses  presenting  a  color  difference 
equivalent  to  that  involved  in  comparing  carbon  lamps  with 
vacuum  tungsten  lamps,  (3)  a  repetition  of  the  above  measure- 
ments by  a  selected  group  of  observers,  (4)  sets  on  a  blue  solution 
corresponding  to  the  color  difference  between  a  carbon  lamp  and 
a  gas-filled  tungsten  lamp,  (5)  a  direct  comparison  of  lamps 
operated  at  the  color  of  the  pentane  lamp  flame  with  others  run  at 
4  watts  per  candle,  and  (6)  the  calibration  of  a  blue  solution  and 
measurements  with  it  on  lamps  at  various  efficiencies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  solution  used  in  testing  observers,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  work  has  dealt  only  with  color  differences 
of  the  type  given  by  two  incandescent  bodies  at  different  tempera- 
tures, such  as  two  lamps  operated  at  different  efficiencies.  Lights 
showing  this  type  of  color  difference  are,  of  course,  much  more 

*  Phil.  Mag.  (6).  24,  p.  852, 19x3;  Tnuu.  III.  Bug.  Soc,  10,  p.  3x7, 1915. 

*  Ivm  and  Ehigtbtity»  Tnuis.  HL  Qng.  Soc.,  10,  p.  ao$;  19x5. 
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easily  compared  than  those  showing  a  more  nearly  "saturated" 
hue,  but  the  difficulties  are  sufficient  to  impair  very  seriously  the 
accuracy  of  many  practical  photometric  measurements  required 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  method  of  com- 
paring the  intensities  of  lights  of  different  colors  which  can  be  used 
for  all  types  of  color  difference  should  be  agreed  upon,  but  at 
present  the  field  in  which  there  is  most  urgent  need  of  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  in  such  comparisons  is  the  rating  of  incandescent 
lamps.  In  the  present  investigation  it  has  appeared  desirable  to 
make  those  tests  which  would  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon 
the  practical  application  of  the  instruments  and  methods  involved. 

XL  APPARATUS 

Two  standard  photometer  bars  were  arranged  as  nearly  as 
possible  alike,  on  one  of  which  a  flicker  photometer  was  used  and 
on  the  other  a  Lummer-Brodhtm  photometer.  In  each  case  the 
photometer  head  was  stationary  and  was  illuminated  on  the  left 
by  a  stationary  lamp  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  an 
effective  brightness  of  about  2.5  millilamberts  in  the  photometric 
field  after  allowing  for  all  losses  in  the  apparatus.  A  similar  lamp 
on  a  carriage  at  the  right  was  moved  by  turning  a  wheel  beneath 
the  photometer,  and  the  cells  and  glasses  referred  to  later  were 
inserted  on  this  side  of  the  photometer  so  that  a  constant  illumi- 
nation was  maintained.  Settings  of  the  movable  lamp  were 
printed  on  a  record  sheet  and  were  measured  from  reference  lines 
on  the  sheet,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  optical  thick- 
ness of  the  cells.  This  method  of  recording  settings  is  much 
quicker  than  reading  from  the  bar;  it  also  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  permanent  record  free  from  the  errors  which  are  likely  to 
be  made  in  transcribing  ntmierical  readings.  The  mean  of  the 
groups  of  points  can  be  located  very  quickly  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy.  In  these  tests  each  observer  was  asked  to 
keep  a  tally  of  the  settings,  which  required  taking  the  hand  from 
the  wheel  which  moved  the  lamp,  as  well  as  turning  away  from 
the  photometer. 

The  lamps  used  have  double  hairpin  carbon  filaments  in  one 
plane,  and  were  operated  at  a  voltage  which  made  them  match  the 
color  of  the  Bureau's  4  wpc  standards.  For  the  distances  at 
which  the  lamps  were  used,  the  illumination  given  follows  the 
inverse-square  law  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  so  that  no 
corrections  were  necessary.  The  voltage  was  controlled  by 
potentiometers./ 
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The  flicker  photometer  used  was  a  standard  Lummer-Brodhun 
head  with  the  rotatii^  prism  attachment  described  by  E.  F. 
Ejngsbuiy.'  The  particular  instrument  used  was  very  kindly 
loaned  by  Mr.  Kir^bury.  The  photometer  head  was  modified 
by  removing  the  original  prisms  and  putting  in  a  pair  of  which 
one  has  two  quadrants  cut  away  so  as  to  make  the  duration  of 
exposure  to  each  light  the  same.  (See  Fig.  i,  v4.)  In  the  flicker 
attachment  as  originally  made  the  focal  plane  of  the  eyepiece  fell 
considerably  beyond  the  comparison  prisms.  By  inserting  a 
collar  to  extend  the  telescope  the  instrument  could  be  made  to 
focus  on  the  face  of  the  prisms,  this  arrangement  being  intended 
for  use  in  making  equality-of -brightness  settings  with  the  flicker 
prism  at  rest.     A  considerable  number  of  trials  indicated  that  for 
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most  observers  this  arrangement  was  decidedly  better  for  flicker 
settings.  Consequently  it  was  used  throughout  the  tests.  With- 
out a  very  good  photometric  field  this  could  not  be  done,  since 
any  imperfections  in  the  field  woidd  cause  flicker,  but  the  prism 
used  was  sufficiently  good  so  that  with  a  color  and  intensity  match 
there  was  practically  no  flicker  in  the  fleld  even  at  low  speeds. 

A  tachometer  was  attached  to  the  flicker  mechanism,  and  the 
speed  was  controlled  by  a  rheostat  in  series  with  the  motor.  It 
was  e^cpected  that  each  observer  wotild  have  to  choose  a  suitable 
speed  for  each  color  difference  measured,  but  extensive  trials 
with  a  number  of  observers  showed  that,  over  a  limited  range, 
change  of  speed  had  very  little  effect  either  on  precision  of  settii^ 
or  on  the  mean  result.  It  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  a  moderate 
speed  (12  light  cycles  per  second)  for  all  observers  and  all  set* 

•  Jont.  Fnnklhi  Iiutitute,  IM,  n.  ay,  igij. 
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tings.  Observers  were  then  directed  to  set  for  a  minimum  of 
flicker.  Although  this  speed  was  rather  low  for  settings  on  the 
yellow  solution  and  high  for  those  with  color  match,  few  observers 
found  serious  difficulty  in  making  definite  settings.  The  constant 
speed  was  adhered  to  partly  because  in  the  preliminary  measure- 
ments there  had  been  indications  of  slight  changes  of  r^ults  when 
speeds  much  higher  or  much  lower  were  used»  particularly  with 
the  yellow  solution. 

On  the  second  photometer  bar  measurements  were  made  under 
two  conditions — (i)  with  the  standard  Lummer-Brodhun  con- 
trast field,  (2)  with  an  illuminated  diaphragm  which  limited  the 
field  to  about  2^,  as  in  the  flicker  instrument.  (See  Pig.  i,  B.) 
In  the  case  of  the  contrast  field,  however,  all  observers  were  asked 
to  make  their  settings  by  the  middle  strips,  disregarding  the  con- 
trast trapezoids.  The  small  field  was  used  because  it  gave  equality- 
of-brightness  measurements  under  conditions  closely  similar  to 
those  used  with  the  flicker  instrument.  It  was  also  thought  that 
Umiting  the  field  so  as  to  use  only  a  fairly  homogeneous  part  of 
the  retina  might  reduce  variations  in  judgment  and  give  settings 
more  truly  characteristic  of  the  observer's  eye. 

All  the  photometers  used  had  pupil  apertures  5  mm  in  diameter. 
Bach  photometer  head  was  provided  with  holders  for  absorption 
glasses,  as  well  as  holders  for  absorption  cells,  especially  con- 
structed to  prevent  any  difihision  of  stray  light  into  the  photo- 
metric field. 

Threepairsof  i  cm  cells  were  provided.  These  were  constructed 
practically  like  those  described  by  Ives  and  Kingsbury,*  with 
removable  sides  of  colorless  optical  glass.  A  small  modification 
which  was  found  to  facilitate  secure  sealing  of  the  sides  was  made 
by  beveling  slightly  each  edge  of  the  cell  blocks,  thus  making  a 
groove  to  be  filled  by  the  paraffin  seal.  Although  the  sides  were 
made  of  polished  plate  glass,  it  was  found  that  there  were  appre- 
ciable differences  between  the  transmission  of  different  plates. 
Repolishii^  of  the  plates,  which  was  necessary  after  using  some 
solutions,  also  changed  the  transmissions  perceptibly.  The  differ- 
ences and  the  changes  mentioned  were  less  than  i  per  cent,  but 
were  not  negligible  for  precise  work.  So  far  as  color  is  concerned, 
the  glass  used  was  satisfactory.  It  had  been  obtained  for  other 
work,  requiring  very  clear  glass,  and  its  applicability  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose  was  tested  directly  by  measuring  its  transmission  for 

*  Tiaas.  lU.  Eng.  Soc.»  •»  p.  995;  1914. 
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the  two  extreme  colors  of  light  to  be  used — ^that  is,  the  light  trans- 
mitted by  the  two  test  solutions.  Its  transmission  for  the  two 
was  the  same  within  0.2  per  cent. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  experiments  with  the  cells  to 
determine  how  closely  conditions  could  be  reproduced.  In  brief, 
it  may  be  said  that  results  can  be  rather  easily  reproduced  to 
withm  I  per  cent  with  them,  but  if  an  accuracy  greater  than  one- 
half  per  cent  is  desired,  extreme  care  is  necessary.  In  any  case 
thorough  cleaning  is  essential,  and  it  is  desirable  to  compare  the 
cells  with  each  other  after  each  cleaning. 

The  paraffin  used  for  sealing  the  cells  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
remove  completely  from  the  plates,  and  a  supply  of  hot,  ruiming 
water  is  almost  a  necessity  for  thorough  cleansing.  Xylol  also  is 
a  convenient  solvent  of  paraffin  and  is  especially  useful  when  the 
supply  of  hot  water  is  not  plentiful. 

Cells  should  be  filled  well  up  to  the  neck,  for  if  a  meniscus  of 
considerable  size  is  left  an  appreciable  amount  of  light  may  be 
reflected  from  it  into  the  field. 

m.  MEASUREMENTS  ON  THE  IVES-ONGSBURT  SOLUTIONS 

FOR  SELECTION  OF  OBSERVERS 

The  method  of  Meeting  observers,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,*  is  based  on  determinations  of  the  relative  transmission  of 
two  solutions — one  reddish  yellow,  the  other  blue-green.  These 
are  solutions,  in  water,  of  potassium  bichromate  and  of  copper 
sulphate,  containing,  respectively,  72  and  53  grams  of  the  salt  per 
liter  of  solution.  While  not  definitely  specific  in  the  original  pro- 
posal, it  has  been  assumed  that  the  solution  is  to  be  made  up 
at  20^  C,  and  that  by  copper  sulphate  is  meant  the  crystals 
CuS04+5HaO. 

When  measured  at  20°  C  by  the  *' average  eye"  with  a  flicker 
photometer  conforming  to  specifications  previously  mentioned,  i 
cm  layers  of  these  two  solutions  were  intended  to  have  equal 
transmissions  for  the  li^ht  of  a  carbon  lamp  of  the  standard 
4-watt-per-candle  color.  The  average  eye  thus  defined  was  origi- 
nally established  by  measurements  made  by  61  observers  on  the 
transmission  of  a  green  solution.^  The  two  solutions  above 
described  were  worked  out  later  on  the  basis  of  measurements 
made  by  selected  groups  of  observers.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
an  average  established  by  comparing  the  middle  of  the  spectrum 

*  Tniu.  m.  Bog.  Soc.,  10»  pp.  aois-aoS;  19x5.     '  Ives  and  Kingsbiisy,  Phys.  Rev.  (a),  i,  p.  230;  1915. 
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with  the  whole  spectrum  can  be  legitimately  thus  transferred  by 
a  few  observers  to  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  spectrum.  For  instance,  it  is  known  that  an  observer  may 
be  abnormally  sensitive  or  nonsensitive  in  the  middle  of  the  spec- 
trum and  yet  appear  normal  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  spectrum,  or  he  may  be  normal  according  to  the  first  test 
and  not  so  by  the  second.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  tests  of 
both  kinds  should  be  included  in  choosmg  observers  for  measure- 
ments of  illuminants  which  show  marked  selectivity  in  the  visible 
spectrum.  Ives  and  Kingsbury  state,  however,  that  groups  of 
observers  selected  by  one  criterion  were  found  to  satisfy  the 
other.  For  the  tjrpes  of  color  difference  with  which  the  present 
investigation  has  been  most  directly  concerned  the  two-solution 
test  appeared  most  significant,  besides  being  more  convenient  than 
the  earUer  one.  This  method  alone,  therefore,  has  been  used  for 
testing  observers,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  given  observer  will 
be  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  ratio  of  the  transmission 
of  the  yellow  solution  to  that  of  the  blue  solution,  as  measured  by 
that  observer,  although  it  is  recognized  that  this  ratio  is  more 
strictly  an  index  of  the  observer's  sensitiveness  to  lights  in  which 
different  proportions  are  contributed  by  the  two  ends  of  the 
spectrum. 

1.  PRBUmNART  MSASURBMBNTS  ON  SOLUTIOlfS 

The  standard  temperature  for  the  solutions  is  20°  C.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  work  was  done  at  temperatures  rangmg 
from  25**  to  30®,  and,  consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  temperature  coefficients  of  the  transmission  of  the  test  solu- 
tions. Over  the  range  considered  the  variation  with  temperature 
was  found  to  be  practically  linear.  The  transmission  of  the 
potassium-bichromate  solution  decreased  nearly  0.2  per  cent  per 
d^;ree  rise  of  temperature,  while  that  of  the  copper-sulphate  solu- 
tion decreased  about  half  as  much.  The  differential  correction 
to  be  applied  to  the  ratio  of  the  two  transmissions  was,  therefore, 
practically  o.i  per  cent  per  degree  centigrade,  the  observed  ratio 
(Y/B)  being  too  small  when  the  temperature  was  above  20®. 

Other  conditions  which  affect  the  value  of  the  ratio  obtained 
are  the  color  of  the  light  for  which  the  transmissions  are  measured 
and  the  brightness  of  the  photometric  field.  The  color  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  standard  4  wpc  carbon  lamp  and  the  effective 
brightness  2.5  millilamberts  (equivalent  to  an  illumination  of  25 
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meter-candles  on  a  perfectly  difFusing  and  completely  reflecting 
surface)  after  allowing  for  losses  in  the  photometer.  In  the  par- 
ticular instruments  used  these  losses  aggregated  nearly  50  per 
cent,  so  that  the  actual  illumination  necessary  was  about  50 
meter-candles. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  a  convenient  nomenclature,  as  well 
as  the  difi&culty  of  absolute  determinations  of  diffuse  reflectivities 
of  surfaces,  there  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact  field 
brightness  used  in  various  investigations.  In  making  the  meas- 
urements recorded  in  this  paper  the  effective  brightness  tised  was 
very  close  to  2.5  millilamberts;  that  is,  the  brightness  produced 
by  an  illumination  of  25  meter-candles  on  a  perfectly  diffusing 
and  completely  reflecting  surface.  The  nmnerical  values  for  the 
test  ratios  originally  given  before  the  lUtuninating  Engineering 
Society '  were  reduced,  however,  to  the  basis  of  an  illtunination 
of  25  meter-candles  on  a  white  surface  having  a  reflectivity  of 
approximately  90  per  cent.  Since  a  specification  of  the  absolute 
brightness  is  preferable,  2.5  millilamberts  is  here  retained  as  the 
standard  brightness,  and  test  ratios  are  given  in  this  paper  on 
that  basis.  The  difference  is  quite  unimportant,  since  the 
correction  previously  applied  to  the  ratios  was  only  0.003  .• 

Since  the  variation  of  results  arising  from  changes  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  lamp  or  in  the  illumination  used  is  small,  no  very 
precise  determination  of  the  effects  of  such  changes  has  been  made. 
Some  measurements  were  made,  however,  with  a  lamp  operated 
at  3.1  and  at  5  watts  per  candle  and  with  effective  illuminations 
of  approximately  10  and  50  meter-candles.  In  accordance  with 
the  reversed  Ptu-kinje  phenomenon  shown  by  the  flicker  photom- 
eter,^^ it  was  found  that  the  ratio  of  transmissions  (yellow  +  blue) 
was  smaller  at  the  higher  illuminations.  At  50  mc  the  average 
of  three  observers  gave  a  ratio  slightly  over  i  per  cent  lower  than 
the  normal,  while  at  10  mc  the  ratio  was  2  per  cent  higher  than 
normal.  A  rise  in  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp  naturally  causes  a 
decrease  in  the  observed  ratio,  but  the  variation  is  so  small  that 
the  effect  of  any  error  likely  to  occtu-  in  the  rating  of  the  lamp 
would  be  entirely  negligible.  Rtmning  the  lamp  at  3.1  wpc,  or 
at  5  wpc,  instead  of  4,  causes  a  departure  from  the  normal  ratio  of 
only  I  to  2  per  cent.     It  may  be  well  to  record  that  the  funda- 

■  Tnns.  m.  Sof .  Soc.,  11,  p.  331  (alio  note,  p.  333);  1916. 

*  Thm^  in  the  tuHkr  paper  the  avccage  ofaaerved  tatio  0.987  was  "oorrectod"  to  0.990,  whereas  hi  either 
case  the  mand  number  0.99  may  as  wdl  be  used  for  all  pcacdcal  porpoocs.  Pig.  6,  in  which  the  dumge 
woukl  be  scarody  pefoepable,  lias  noC  been  redxawn. 

>*  Ives,  Trans,  in.  Bng.  Soc.,  6,  p.  7x7. 19x0;  Phil.  Mag.  (6).  M,  p.  170, 19x9. 
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mental  4  wpc  carbon  standards  have  oval-anchored  filaments, 
and  smce  their  average  reduction  factor  is  0.825  the  standard 
efficiency  is  4.85  watts  per  spherical  candle  or  2.6  lumens  per  watt 
The  color  of  the  light  is  practically  the  same  as  that  given  by  a 
vacuum  tungsten  lamp  at  3.1  wpc  or  3.2  lumens  per  watt. 

The  composition  of  the  test  solutions  is  such  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  difficulty  in  reproducing  them  or  any  change 
with  time.  Cells  used  for  several  months  during  the  investiga* 
tion  showed  no  appreciable  change  in  transmission. 

2.  KBASURBKBIITS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  RORMAL  CHARACTBRISTIC  RATIO 

In  order  to  obtain  an  independent  check  on  the  average  eye  as 
defined  by  the  test  solutions  and  to  test  the  characteristics  of  ob- 
servers to  be  used  in  later  measurements,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
establish  the  relation  between  the  characteristic  ratio  and  some 
measurement  met  with  in  practical  work,  a  series  01  measurements 
was  made  by  115  observers.  On  each  photometer  this  series  con- 
sisted of  8  sets  of  10  readings  each.  On  the  flicker  photometer 
sets  were  made  on  the  two  lamps  at  color  match  and  on  the  same 
lamps  with  a  blue-glass  screen  and  with  cells  containing  the  two 
test  solutions  interposed  in  succession  on  one  side  of  the  photom- 
eter head.  The  four  sets  were  immediately  repeated  in  different 
order.  The  data  given,  therefore,  are  the  mean  results  of  20  set- 
tings of  the  photometer  on  each  condition. 

The  original  plans  were  to  include  a  similar  series  of  measure- 
ments on  the  equality-of -brightness  photometer,  but  with  it  only 
the  most  experienced  observers  could  make  any  definite  settings 
on  the  test  solutions,  and  even  they  varied  so  greatly  from  day  to 
day  that  the  results  were  quite  useless  as  an  indication  of  the  ob- 
server's color  characteristics.  For  instance,  ratios  determined  on 
one  day  by  the  mean  of  several  hundred  settings  could  not  be  re- 
peated within  10  per  cent  on  the  next  day,  although  the  same  ob- 
servers could  reproduce  their  ratios  day  after  day  on  the  fficker 
photometer  with  an  average  deviation  of  less  than  i  per  cent, 
only  20  settings  being  made  on  each  solution.  Consequently,  the 
equality  measurements  were  made  only  on  the  smaller  color  differ- 
ences, such  as  that  presented  by  the  blue-gllass  screen,  for  which 
the  results  are  given  in  the  next  section.  One  observer  was  unable 
even  then  to  make  settings  definite  enough  to  be  used,  and  his  re- 
sults are  consequently  not  included  in  the  following  data,  although 
his  flicker  settings  were  good. 

20172<>--17 7 
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With  very  few  exceptions  the  observers  included  in  these  meas- 
urements are  men  who  have  had  some  yeais  of  experience  in 
physical  or  chemical  observations,  and  nearly  30  of  them  have  had 
considerable  recent  practice  in  some  sort  of  photometric  measure- 
ments. The  distribution  of  1 14  observers  with  respect  to  charac- 
teristic ratio  CY-*-B)  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  ordinates  rep- 
resent the  number  of  individuals  falling  within  a  range  of  i  per 
cent.  For  example,  between  0.900  and  0.909,  inclusive,  there  are 
5  observers.     Such  frequency  curves  must  be  used  with  caution, 
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FlO.  a. — Distribution  of  114  observers  with  tetftct  to  characleriitu:  ratio  (jatio  of  trans- 
mission  of  yelloie  leil  soluiidn  to  that  of  Itu  blue  solution) 

tht otdlittta  ■how  tlic mmibcr of  otnuvm  lalllDs in  ■  rufc  d  o.oi  Lo  ntlo.    the bbw^  ncUii(la  Roce- 
Bcnt  "colorblind"  obaervtn 

since  their  shape  can  often  be  greatly  changed  by  grouping  in 
different  ways.  In  this  case  the  number  of  individuals  must  be 
considerably  increased  before  it  can  be  told  with  certainty  whether 
the  unsymmetrical  shape  of  the  curve  is  accidental,  but  there  is  a 
marked  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  fairly  definite  type  of  eye 
which  gives  systematically  high  ratios  in  the  neighborhood  of  i.io 
to  1 .  1 2.  The  solid  black  rectangles  represent  three  men  who  were 
found  to  be  definitely  color  blind  in  a  test  made  by  I.  G.  Priest  with 
Nagel  test  cards.     Some  others  in  this  group  are  known  to  have 
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peculiarities  in  their  color  perception,  although  they  are  able  to 
pass  color-vision  tests. 

The  arithmetical  average  of  the  114  ratios  is  0.987.  If  the 
three  observers  classed  as  color  blind  are  omitted,  the  average  is 
0.983,  but  actually  the  line  between  normal  and  abnormal  color 
vision  is  very  difficult  to  draw.  Moreover,  the  relation  between 
color  and  luminosity  is  not  very  definite,  and  in  making  up  an 
average  luminosity  scale  there  is  little  justification  for  ignoring 
that  percentage  of  the  people  who  are  color  blind.  On  the  other 
hand,  taking  an  average  may  give  tmdue  weight  to  the  abnormal 
observers,  and  there  is  some  advantage  in  taking  instead  of  the 
average  the  median  value;  that  is,  a  value  such  that  there  are 
equal  numbers  of  observers  above  and  below  it.  In  this  case  the 
median  for  the  114  ratios  is  0.977,  and  the  effect  of  omitting  the 
three  extreme  observers  mentioned  is  only  to  make  the  median 
fall  between  0.976  and  0.977.  To  show  how  closely  groups 
selected  at  random  might  be  expected  to  agree  on  the  ratio, 
these  114  observers  were  arranged  alphabetically  and  for  each 
half  of  the  list  the  mean  and  the  median  values  were  found. 
The  two  means  were  0.982  and  0.992 ;  that  is,  i  per  cent  different. 
The  two  medians  were  0.975  and  0.979,  or  0.4  per  cent  different. 
In  other  words,  in  reproducibility  the  median  appears  to  be  some- 
what better  than  the  mean.  Even  if  the  three  color-blind  observ- 
ers are  omitted,  the  means  of  the  two  groups  still  differ  by  0.8  per 
cent,  being  0.979  and  0.987. 

In  order  to  test  the  constancy  of  the  characteristic  ratio  of 
individuals,  20  observers  repeated  their  measurements  at  the  end 
of  the  test.  The  average  deviation  of  an  individual  from  his 
first  value  was  i  per  cent,  and  the  mean  of  the  20  differed  by  0.2 
per  cent  in  the  two  sets.  Repestted  measurements  diuing  the 
several  months  occupied  by  other  parts  of  the  work  have  indicated 
that  this  is  the  amotmt  of  variation  to  be  expected  in  successive 
sets.  Consequently,  the  average  deviation  of  an  experienced 
observer  from  his  mean  value  is  usually  well  below  i  per  cent. 
No  definite  indications  of  any  important  change  in  an  individual's 
ratio  have  been  found. 

IV.  MEASUREMENTS  ON  BLUB  GLASSES 

The  blue  glasses  mentioned  presented  a  color  difference  equiva- 
lent to  that  between  a  4  wpc  carbon  lamp  and  a  vacuum  tungsten 
lamp  at  about  1.2  wpc  (8.2  lumens  per  watt).    In  other  words, 
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when  the  glass  was  placed  in  front  of  a  carbon  lamp  the  light 
transmitted  was  similar  in  color  to  that  from  a  tungsten  lamp, 
and  it  was  compared  with  tmmodified  light  from  another  carbon 
lamp.  On  such  glasses  measurements  were  made  by  all  the  ob- 
servers with  the  flicker  photometer  and  with  the  two  forms  of 
equality  field.  The  latter  both  showed  large  variations  in  results, 
and  the  general  result  is  perhaps  better  shown  by  averaging  out 
some  of  the  individual  errors.     In  order  to  do  this  the  obs^irers 
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Fxo.  3. — Relation  between  observed  transmission  of  blue  glass  (jG)  and  characteristic 

ratio  of  observer  ' 

The  color  dlfferenoe  involved  is  equivalent  to  that  between  4  wx>c  cnrbon  lampe  and  z.a  wi>c  **^p^^^ 
Bedi  x>oiiit  is  the  mean  of  xa  or  xj  observers.    The  solid  lines  rq>resent  the  least  square  «»fc«H^p««  for  xt4 
obecrrerk    The  flicker  phototneter  curve  is  drawn  (dashed)  with  the  others  for  compariiQa 

were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  characteristic  ratios  and  aver- 
aged in  groups.  Three  of  the  extreme  groups  consist  of  12  ob- 
servers each,  the  others  of  13.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
The  flicker  photometer  data  are  plotted  at  the  bottom,  and  for 
comparison  the  curve  drawn  to  represent  them  is  reproduced  in  a 
broken  line  along  with  the  data  for  the  two  equality  fields.  The 
curves  drawn  represent  the  least  square  solutions  for  the  whole 
114  observers,  assuming  a  linear  relation  between  characteristic 
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ratios  and  observed  transmissions.  In  the  flicker  measurements 
the  change  in  transmission  corresponding  to  i  per  cent  difference 
in  ratio  is  0.13  per  cent,  while  the  other  cmves  show  correspond- 
mg  changes  of  o.ii  and  0.12  per  cent. 

The  observers  were  somewhat  arbitrarily  classified  by  inspec- 
tion of  their  settings  on  the  equality  photometer  with  regard  to 
the  consistency  of  settings  (not  their  accuracy),  and  in  Table  i 
are  given  the  mean  results  of  the  three  classes, ''  a  "  meaning  good, 
"  b  "  medium,  and ''  c  "  poor  sets.  The  transmissions  are  all  reduced 
to  the  basis  of  the  mean  ratio  (0.987)  so  as  to  be  strictly  compara- 
ble, and  the  residuals  are  departures  from  the  curves  of  Pig.  3; 
that  is,  the  systematic  errors  due  to  individual  characteristics 
have  so  far  as  possible  been  eliminated  and  the  residuals  represent 
largely  the  accidental  errors  in  judgment.  All  transmissions  given 
in  this  paper  are  for  Hght  of  the  quality  given  by  a  4  wpc  carbon 
lamp. 

TABLE  1 
Thmmlssian  of  Bltw  OltM  (36)  and  Residual  Brron  (114  Obwr?en) 
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0.5430 
.5436 
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0.5426 
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114 

.5434 

.5425 

.5396 

.6 

1.9 

1.9 

To  test  the  reproducibility  of  results  20  observers  well  dis- 
tributed with  respect  to  ratio,  12  of  whom  had  had  considerable 
photometric  experience,  were  selected  to  repeat  these  measure- 
ments. The  individual  observations  are  shown  in  Fig.  4,  in  which, 
as  before,  the  flicker  curve  is  drawn  through  the  other  data  for 
comparison.  The  average  values  for  the  transmission  are  given 
in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  2 
Transmission  of  Blue  Gkss  (3G)— Two  Sets  by  20  Obsenrers 
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Lttfelleld 

SmaU  field 

VIntMC 

0.5429 
.5422 

0.5431 
.5472 

0.5447 

Ssoood  m(. 

.5456 

Mean 

.5426 

.5452 

.5452 

Avange  difference  between  two  eets  hf  eech  obeenrer  (per  eent) 

.4 
.5427 

1.4 
.5472 

L2 
.5436 

Both  groups  of  better  observers  in  Table  i  find  the  transmission 
of  the  blue  glass  smaller  with  the  small  field  than  with  the  large. 
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Fig.  4. — Transmission  of  blue  glass  (jG)—two  sets  by  each  of  20  observers 


The  creases  Ttprtaent  measurements  with  a  standard  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer,  the  dots  thoae  with 
a  small  field.  For  this  group  of  measurements  the  average  results  with  these  two  fields  were  the  same. 
(See  Table  a.)    The  dashed  line  is  the  flidccr  curve 

which  is  to  be  expected,  but  obtain  higher  values  with  the  flicker 
than  with  either  form  of  equality  field.  The  20  who  were  chosen 
to  repeat  the  measurement  happen,  however,  to  read,  on  the  aver- 
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age,  higher  on  the  equality  fields.  The  number  of  sets  made  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  establish  standard  values  with  the  equality 
photometer,  and  a  better  approximation  to  the  real  "average" 
transmission  can  perhaps  be  obtained  by  omitting  the  observers 
whose  sets  were  not  consistent.  Six  of  the  20  observers  in  the 
second  set  obtamed  results  on  one  or  both  of  the  equality  fields 
which  differed  by  2  per  cent  or  more  from  their  first  sets.  If  these 
six  are  omitted,,  the  means  of  the  remaining  28  measurements  are  as 
shown  in  the  last  line  of  Table  2. 

With  practice  most  observers  tend  to  fix  upon  a  more  definite 
concept  with  regard  to  what  constitutes  equality  of  brightness 
between  two  different  colors,  and  the  question  has  been  asked 
whether  experienced  observers  obtain  the  same  result  as  inexpe- 
rienced ones.  Naturally  the  practiced  observer  can  make  more 
precise  settings.  In  other  words,  to  reproduce  results  with  a  given 
percentage  of  accuracy  the  unpracticed  observer  must  make  more 
measurements,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  fact  gives  any 
reason  for  expecting  a  systematic  difference  between  results 
obtained  by  experienced  observers  and  those  obtained  by  inex- 
perienced persons.  However,  of  these  114  observers  the  ones  who 
might  be  classed  as  experienced  in  photometry  did  get  a  result 
slightly  higher  than  the  others.  Twenty-two  observers  were 
selected  as  having  had  such  experience  as  wotdd  justify  giving 
extra  weight  to  their  sets  if  the  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  estab- 
lish normal  values  for  the  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer,  and  their 
results  f  oUow  in  comparison  with  the  mean  of  all  the  observers. 

TABLE  3 
Tiansmisaioa  of  Blue  Glass  (30) 


OlMMVifS 

mcker 

BoMlily  pliflloiiMCan 

L«i|»fl0ld 

Smalllleld 

114       

0.5434 

.5437 

a542S 
.5462 

0.5396 

22  ''eipfifleimd**.  ......           .                   

.5434 

Among  these  22  experienced  observers  are  included  half  of  the 
group  whose  results  are  given  in  Table  2,  but  the  agreement 
between  the  two  groups  would  not  be  materially  affected  if  the  ob- 
servers conmion  to  the  two  were  omitted. 

Table  i  by  itself  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of  certainty  in  the 
transmission  as  determined  by  the  large-field  equality  photometer. 
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but  this  certainty  is  reduced  by  the  f  ailtue  of  the  20  observers  to 
repeat  their  results  or  to  agree  with  the  larger  group.  Nearly  half 
of  the  change  shown  by  the  20  observers  is  due  to  one  very  poor 
set,  but  of  these  20  observers  the  14  who  repeated  results  most 
consistently  got  a  value  0.7  per  cent  above  the  mean  of  all  the  134 
observations,  and  this  higher  value  is  corroborated  by  the  other 
experienced  observers. 

As  the  result  of  the  134  measurements,  the  unweighted  aver- 
age values  for  the  transmission  of  this  glass  are  0.543  for  both 
flicker  and  large*field  equality  and  0.541  for  the  small-field  equality 
photometer,  but  in  general  the  observations  here  recorded  leave 
an  imcertainty  of  the  order  of  i  per  cent  in  the  values  to  be 
assigned  for  measurements  by  the  equality  photometer.  Further 
meastu-ements,  discussed  in  a  later  section,  indicate  that  the 
values,  obtained  by  the  more  consistent  and  the  more  experienced 
observers  (Tables  2  and  3)  are  nearer  the  result  which  would  be 
obtained  by  increasing  greatly  the  number  of  observations. 
The  22  observers  whose  Lummer-Brodhun  settings  should  have 
most  weight  on  the  score  of  experience  obtain  practically  the 
same  result  with  the  two  small  fields  (flicker  and  equality)  and 
about  one-half  per  cent  higher  with  the  large  field.  In  searching 
for  such  small  differences,  however,  it  is  sometimes  misleading  to 
take  averages  of  a  small  number  of  observers  without  considering 
the  individual  observations,  for  if  most  of  the  obsenrers  get  small 
differences,  a  few  erratic  observers  may  throw  the  avenge  results 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Comparing  the  two  small  fields  of  these 
22  observers  11  are  higher  on  the  flicker  and  11  higher  on  the 
equality.  As  between  the  large-field  equality  and  the  flicker,  13 
read  higher  on  the  former  and  9  higher  on  the  latter.  While  there 
is  a  definite  preponderance  in  the  one  direction,  it  is  evident  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  difference  is  not  established  with  much 
accuracy. 

Middlekauff  and  Skogland"  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  relation  between  the  above  values  and  those  obtained  in 
several  other  laboratories.  This  glass  has  a  transmission  1.6  per 
cent  greater  than  the  glass  3B  included  in  their  comparative 
measurements,  and  if  the  values  assigned  for  3B  are  correspond- 
ingly increased  for  comparison  with  the  preceding  (0.543),  the 
restdts  in  different  laboratories  are  0.538  with  a  flicker  photom- 
eter and  0.546,  0.551,  and  0.552  with  Lummer-Brodhim  pho- 
tometers. 

"  Trans,  niiiiii.  Bog.  Soc,  11,  p.  164,  X916;  this  Bulletin,  IS,  p.  387.  Set.  Paper  No.  977* 
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There  are  two  differences  in  conditions  which  may  in  part 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  result  obtained  in  the  present  work 
is  below  all  the  other  Lununer-BiDdhun  values.  In  this  work  the 
photometer  was  used  as  an  "equality"  rather  than  a  "contrast" 
field,  and  the  illumination  was  much  higher  than  that  used  in  the 
other  measurements.  The  difference  probably  arises,  however, 
more  from  the  fundamental  uncertainty  of  equality-of -brightness 
measurements  than  from  any  of  these  systematic  differences  in 
conditions. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  systematic  difference  between  the 
results  obtained  by  contrast  settings  and  those  given  by  strictly 
equality  settings  can  not  be  told  except  by  testing  a  large  number 
of  observers,  for  on  changing  the  method  of  judgment  each  observer 
must  to  a  considerable  extent  reestablish  his  "  definite  concept "  of 
what  constitutes  a  setting,  and  some  observers  change  in  one  direc- 
tion, some  in  the  other.  In  general,  the  mean  result  obtained  by 
a  group  of  observers  does  not  seem  to  be  changed  definitely  in 
either  direction  by  changing  the  method  of  judgment.  When 
there  is  a  considerable  color  difference  in  the  field,  some  observers 
can  set  more  definitely  if  the  contrast  strips  are  removed.  In 
this  case  the  strips  were  not  removed,  but  observers  were  asked 
to  disregard  them  so  far  as  possible  and  to  set  for  equality  of 
brightness  in  the  central  strips  of  the  field.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  22  "experienced"  observers  setting  this  way  obtain  exactly 
the  same  average  result  as  Middlekauff  and  Skogland's  group  set- 
ting by  contrast. 

The  greater  certainty  of  the  flicker  values  is  shown  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  mean  residuals  in  Table  i  and  the  differences  between 
sets  in  Table  2.  It  may  be  remarked  that  some  observers  with 
practice  develop  the  ability  to  repeat  values  very  closely  on  the 
equality  photometer,  and  such  observers  would  make  a  much  bet- 
ter showing  for  that  photometer  in  a  comparison  like  that  of  Table 
2.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  observers  are  comparatively 
rare  and  do  not  in  all  cases  settle  on  a  value  in  agreement  with 
their  characteristics  as  indicated  by  the  flicker  method. 

Of  the  equality-of -brightness  photometers  the  small  field  shows 
no  material  superiority  over  the  large  ohe.  Table  2  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  gave  more  reproducible  results,  but  in  Table  i 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  residuals  average  the  same  for  the  two 
forms,  while  the  small  field  shows  the  poorest  agreement  between 
groups  of  observers.  The  use  of  the  small  field  was  discontinued 
after  this  test,  because  it  gave  no  promise  of  any  practical  advan- 
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tage.  The  data  obtained  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  if  the 
small  field  had  been  carried  through  the  measurements  on  the 
larger  color  differences  the  results  would  almost  certainly  have 
agreed  with  the  flicker  values  more  closely  than  the  large-field 
measurements  did.  Practically,  however,  with  these  larger  dif- 
ferences equality-of-brightness  settings  show  such  large  varia- 
tions from  time  to  time  and  such  wide  differences  between  indi- 
viduals that  the  results  have  very  little  significance.  The  use  of 
the  large  field  was  carried  as  far  as  practicable  because  the  tendency 
has  been  to  use  that  type  of  photometer  for  all  sorts  of  measure- 
ments, and  it  was  desired  to  correlate  that  instrument  with  the 
flicker,  particularly  with  respect  to  differences  between  individuals 
as  well  as  relative  average  values  for  the  two  instruments. 

V.  OTHER  MEASUREMENTS  BY  SELECTED  OBSERVERS 

The  preceding  sections  cover  the  primary  purposes  of  this  work, 
which  was  to  establish  an  average  eye  and  to  test  the  usefulness 
of  the  proposed  method  of  selecting  observers  by  having  a  large 
number  make  measurements  on  the  test  solutions  and  on  some 
typical  color  difference.  The  following  sections  give  the  results 
of  measiu-ements  by  a  few  observers  with  several  other  degrees  of 
color  difference.  The  observers  were  selected  from  those  con- 
veniently available,  the  principal  purpose  being  to  sectu^  a  wide 
range  of  individual  characteristics  in  order  to  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  method  of  selection.  Only  a  few  measurements  were 
made,  and  the  results  are  intended  to  be  qualitative  demonstra- 
tions of  the  method,  not  precise  determinations  of  the  things 
measured. 

1.  MBASURBMENTS  ON  A  BLUE  SOLUTION  RBPRBSENTmC  THE  COLOR 
DIFFERBNCE  OF  CARBON  AND  6AS-Fn,LBD  TUNGSTEN  LAMPS 

This  color  difference  is  so  great  that  most  observers  showed 
marked  fluctuation  in  results  from  day  to  day  with  the  equality 
photometer,  although  the  majority  made  fairly  good  settings  at 
any  one  time.  Eleven  observers  made  two  sets  on  both  pho- 
tometers, using  only  the  large  field  on  the  equality  of  brightness. 
On  it  each  set  consisted  of  three  separate  groups  of  readings,  while 
on  the  flicker  only  two  groups  were  made  for  each  set,  but  the 
equality  results  were  so  erratic  that  the  whole  series  of  measure- 
ments with  it  were  repeated.  The  individual  sets  are  shown  in 
Pig.  5.  The  circles  crossed  by  a  line  indicate  sets  in  which  means 
of  groups  showed  marked  discrepancies  among  themselves.  The 
mean  of  the  equality-of-brightness  sets  is  about  5  per  cent  above 
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the  flicker  ctirve,  but  the  only  observers  who  repeated  values  at  all 
consistently  from  day  to  day  fall  closer  to  that  curve,  and  the  most 
consistent  observer  has  all  four  sets  below  it.  Nevertheless,  evoi 
if  the  more  erratic  sets  are  discarded,  the  equality  values  are  defi- 
nitely higher  than  those  obtained  by  the  flicker  method. 
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FlO.  5. — Transt^ission  of  i  cm  cell  of  75  per  cent  concentration  Ives-Kingsbury  nickel- 

ammonium  sulphate  solution 

tht  croeacd  drdea  indicfttc  meamrements  in  which  the  groups  of  readings  differed  greatly.  These  are 
disregarded  in  drawing  the  curve.  The  published  equation  for  transmission  erf  this  sdution  gives  a  vahic 
of  0.397  for  thb  ooncentration 

For  a  ratio  of  0.99  the  mean  transmission  by  the  flicker  pho- 
tometer is  0.397;  by  the  equality  (including  all  sets)  0.417,  the 
mean  residuals  being  0.8  per  cent  and  3.5  per  cent.  The  slope  of 
the  flicker  curve  indicates  a  change  in  transmission  of  0.38  per 
cent  for  i  per  cent  difference  in  ratio. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  solution  is  the  75  per  cent  concen- 
tration of  Ives  and  Kingsbury's  blue  working  solution,"  for  which 
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the  transmission  calculated  from  the  published  equation  is  0,397, 
as  determined  for  a  characteristic  ratio  of  unity,  which  should 
give  0.399  for  a  ratio  of  0.99.  The  diflEerence  between  the  original 
calibration  and  the  present  check  on  this  one  point  with  the  flicker 
photometer  is  therefore  one-half  per  cent.  There  are  no  other 
equality-of-brightness  measurements  available  for  comparison. 
Some  further  measurements  on  this  solution  are  given  in  a  later 
section  of  this  paper. 

2.  MEASUREMENTS  ON  A  LAMP  GIVING  THE  COLOR  OF  A  FENTANE 

STANDARD  AGAINST  4  WPG  CARBON  LAMPS 

Fig.  6  shows  similar  data  for  the  comparison  of  a  carbon  lamp 
with  a  standard  operated  to  match  the  pentane  lamp  flame  in 
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Fig.  6. — Measurements  of  the  candlepower  of  a  lamp  matching  Ihe  pentane  flame  in  color ^ 

using  a  4  wpc  carbon  standard 

Tfa«  candlepower  scale  is  diosen  to  ixiake  the  aTenge  flicker  photooietcr  value  xoo 

color.  This  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  7.5  wpc.  Here  the  slope  is 
reversed  because  the  light  measured  is  redder  than  that  of  the 
carbon  lamp,  and  the  change  in  observed  candlepower  corre- 
sponding to  I  per  cent  in  ratio  is  o.  i  per  cent. 

Each  observer  made  two  sets  on  each  photometer,  a  set  on  the 
equality  consisting  of  three  groups  of  readings,  but  on  the  flicker 
of  only  two  groups.  The  average  difference  between  the  two  sets 
on  the  flicker  was  0.6  per  cent,  on  the  equality  1.2  per  cent,  the 
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average  residuals  (departures  from  the  curve)  being  0.4  per  cent 
and  0.9  per  cent.  In  the  two  naeasurements  of  the  characteristic 
ratio  made  by  each  observer  the  average  difference  was  as  usual 
I  percent. 

The  mean  value  obtained  on  the  equality  is  0.6  per  cent  below 
that  given  by  the  flicker  photometer,  and  that  this  is  not  entirely 
due  to  accidental  variation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  10  of  the 
12  observers  varied  in  this  direction. 

.  The  actual  candlepowers  found  were  8.75  by  the  flicker  and 
8.70  by  the  equality  photometer  for  a  lamp  whose  value  had 
previously  been  established  as  8.70  by  repeated  calibrations  in 
comparison  with  4  wpc  standards  on  the  standard  Lummer- 
Brodhun  photometer. 

3.  MBASURBMBNTS  ON  A  BLUB  SOLUTION  AND  ON  MULTIVOLTAOB 

STANDARDS 

At  the  completion  of  this  work  the  lamps  which  had  been  meas* 
ured  at  various  laboratories,  as  reported  by  Middlekauff  and  Skog- 
land,^  were  available,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  direct  comparison 
of  further  flicker  vahies  with  the  results  of  those  measurements  a 
few  sets  were  made  on  the  lamps  at  different  voltages.  As  a  con- 
venient means  of  making  the  measurements  with  the  standard 
illumination  on  the  flicker  photometer,  the  values  for  the  lamps 
were  obtained  indirectly  by  first  calibrating,  with  the  flicker  pho- 
tometer, cells  filled  with  properly  chosen  concentrations  of  the 
Ives-EIingsbury  blue  solution,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  then  measuring  the  lamp  on  the  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer 
with  approximate  color  match  obtained  by  the  cells.  This  pro- 
cedure also  gave  a  check  on  the  calibration  of  that  solution  as 
published.  The  measurements  made  on  each  concentration  of 
the  solution  were  four  sets  by  each  of  three  observers,  with  slight 
corrections  to  put  the  results  on  the  basis  of  the  average  eye  giving 
a  characteristic  ratio  of  0.99.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  4, 
the  transmissions  being  percentages  of  the  transmission  of  a  similar 
cell  filled  with  water.  The  values  in  column  4  are  calculated  from 
Ives  and  Kingsbury's  equation.  These  values  for  transmission  all 
refer  to  the  transmission  for  light  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  a 
4  wpc  carbon  lamp. 
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TABLE  4 
Tntasmission  of  1  cm  Cells  with  Ives-Kingsbuiy  Blue  Solution 


Bqolvalent  watte  per  candle 

Coocentra- 

tton 
of  iohstton 

Obeeived 
aloa 

Calculalad 
■km 

aloa 
iatio,0.99 

0.65 

0.75 
.47 
.42 
.34 
.28 

39.5 
56.4 

600 
66.7 
71.8 

39.7 
56.5 
60.2 
66.5 

71.6 

39.9 

0.85 

56.7 

1.00 

60.3 

1.2 

66.5 

1.4 

• 

71.6 

Since  the  original  calibration  was  supposedly  based  on  an  average 
eye  corresponding  to  a  characteristic  ratio  of  i  .oo,  the  degree  of 
concordance  obtained  should  be  judged,  perhaps,  by  comparison  of 
columns  3  and  5,  but  as  absolute  calibrations  of  the  solution  col- 
umns 3  and  4  should  be  taken,  and  within  the  uncertainty  of  the 
present  determinations  made  by  the  small  number  of  observers 
mentioned,  the  equation  from  which  column  4  is  calculated 
(^ogioT=  -0.5390'®')  is  correct. 

The  last  four  of  these  solutions  were  used  in  measuring  the  lamps. 
The  75  per  cent  concentration  is  very  much  bluer  than  is  required 
by  any  of  the  voltages  at  which  these  lamps  were  measured  in  the 
comparison  between  different  laboratories,  and  it  was  included 
only  for  a  more  complete  comparison  with  the  caUbration  curve 
and  with  the  previous  measurements  by  a  larger  number  of 
observers.     (See  Fig.  5) . 

The  results  on  the  lamps  are  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  compari- 
son with  those  calculated  from  the  Middlekauff-Skogland  equa- 
tions," which  are  based  on  measurements  made  with  the  standard 
Lummer-Brodhun  photometer.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentage  departure  of  the  values  found  at  the  different  eflScien- 
cies  from  the  calculated  values  for  each  lamp.  These  measure- 
ments are  equivalent  to  the  direct  comparison  of  lamps  at  the 
different  efficiencies  with  a  4  wpc  carbon  lamp.  The  differences 
given  are  positive  when  the  flicker  values  are  lower. 

TABLE  5 
Dliferences  Between  Standard  Lununer-Brodhun  and  Flicker  Photometer  Values 


Lampl 

lamp  2 


1.4 
+0.15 
-  .05 


1.2 
+0.5 
+  .35 


1.0 


+1.7 


0.85 

+1.45 
+1.35 


14  This  BuUetin,  11,  p.  483,  ScL  Paper  No.  ai8;  Ttans.  Uhim.  Bog.  Soc.,  9,  p.  734,  X9Z4. 
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The  large  departure  at  i  wpc  is  quite  inconsistent  with  all  other 
measurements,  and  unfortunately  the  other  lamp  was  not  meas- 
ured at  this  eflSciency.  The  course  of  the  variation  probably 
should  be  considered  independently  of  this  point.  The  color 
match  obtainable  with  this  solution  is  far  from  being  perfect,  but 
the  variations  arising  from  this  cause  are  not  suflGicient  to  explain 
the  departure  of  this  point  from  the  other  measurements.  The 
significance  of  these  measurements  can  best  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  more  rectnt  paper  by  Middlekauff  and  Skogland,  which 
includes  them  with  results  from  other  laboratories.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  agree  very  well  with  values  obtained  by  Ives 
using  a  luminosity  scale  based  on  the  flicker  photometer  but  fall 
considerably  below  all  the  results  obtained  with  the  usual  Lummer- 
Brodhun  photometer.  The  measurements  already  reported  on 
the  75  per  cent  concentration  of  the  solution  indicate  that  this 
difference  probably  will  continue  to  increase  as  comparisons  are 
carried  to  higher  efficiencies. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 
1.  EFFECT  OF  IITOIVIDnAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  preceding  results  emphasize  the  fact  that  for  accurate 
heterochromatic  measurements  a  systematic  choice  of  observers 
is  essential.  The  system  proposed  by  Ives  and  Kingsbury  appears 
to  be  practical  and  reliable  at  least  for  color  differences  of  the 
type  dealt  with  in  these  tests.  The  average  eye  established  is 
represented  by  a  value  of  approximately  0.99  for  the  ratio  of  the 
transmission  of  the  yellow  test  solution  to  that  of  the  blue  solu- 
tion tmder  the  specified  conditions.  The  agreement  with  the 
original  ratio  assigned  (i.oo)  is  very  good,  especially  since  the 
latter  was  largely  based  on  an  indirect  derivation  of  the  average 
eye.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  if  the  lack  of  symmetry  in 
the  distribution  of  these  observers  (as  indicated  by  Fig.  2)  is 
found  to  persist  when  larger  numbers  of  observers  are  included 
greater  reproducibility  of  the  normal  ratio  might  be  obtained  by 
choosing  as  the  normal  not  the  average  value  but  the  median, 
which  in  this  case  is  approximately  0.98. 

The  differences  in  observed  values  arising  from  individual 
peculiarities  of  course  increase  as  the  color  difference  increases. 
When  comparisons  are  made  directly  with  a  4  wpc  carbon  lamp, 
a  difference  of  i  per  cent  in  the  characteristic  ratios  of  observers 
should  result  in  approximately  the  following  differences  in  observed 
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candlepower  of  a  tungsten  lamp  at  the  various  specific  consump- 
tions given: 
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When  plotted  in  terms  of  lumens  per  watt,  these  data  give 
nearly  a  straight  line. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  percentage  deviation  from  normal  values  as  a 
function  of  the  characteristic  ratio  for  the  several  color  differences 
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FZG.  7. — Deviation  from  normal  values  corresponding  io  different  test  ratios  when  the 
light  indicated  is  compared  with  that  of  a  4  wpc  carbon  lamp 

z.  0.75  oonoentnition  bhie  solution  with  caibon  lamp,  equivalent  to  tungsten  lamp  at  about  0.65  wpc 
The  curveforthebluetestsolutioa  practically  coincides  with  this.  a.  i.  a  wpc  tungsten.  3.  Colornuitdi, 
4  wpc  caibon  or  j.z  wpc  tungsten.    4.  Fentane  lamp;    5.  Yellow  test  sohition 


indicated.    Thus,  aa  observer  whose  characteristic  ratio  ^  is 

0.90,  in  measuring  the  candlepower  of  a  1.2  wpc  tungsten  lamp 
against  a  4  wpc  carbon  lamp  (3.1  wpc  tungsten)  would  assign  to 
the  tungsten  lamp  a  value  1.2  per  cent  too  high.  To  a  0.65  wpc 
tungsten  lamp  he  would  assign  a  value  3.5  per  cent  too  high.  Of 
the  114  observers  19  (17  per  cent)  would  have  obtained  values  for 
a  1.2  wpc  tungsten  lamp  differing  i  per  cent  or  more  from  the 
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normal  value;  70  (61  per  cent)  would  have  departed  i  per  cent 

or  more  from  the  normal  value  m  measuring  a  0.65  wpc  tungsten 
lamp. 

For  measurements  on  color  differences  of  this  type  it  is  not 

necessary  to  have  a  group  of  observers  whose  averse  ratio  is 

normal ;  any  observers  may  be  used  and  their  results  corrected  to 

the  normal  by  use  of  curves  similar  to  Fig.  7.    These  curves  can 

be  summarized  by  the  equation 

r  / 

where  In  is  the  normal  value  of  a  photometric  quantity  (such  as 
candlepower,  illumination,  or  transmission) ,  Rn  is  the  normal 
characteristic  or  ''test"  ratio,  while  /  and  R  are  the  values  of 
these  quantities  found  by  a  particular  observer,  m  is  an  empirical 
constant,  which  may  be  either  positive  or  negative  and  which  de- 
pends on  the  color  difference  involved  in  the  observation.  It  is 
the  slope  of  the  curves  in  Fig.  7.  There  may  be  slight  systematic 
errors  in  the  corrected  values;  that  is,  some  observers  may  be 
always  off  the  curve  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  a 
number  of  observers  should  be  used  for  highly  accurate  results. 
Not  enough  repeated  measurements  are  at  hand  to  show  with 
certainty  the  average  magnitude  of  these  systematic  errors,  but 
they  are  certainly  small  in  most  cases. 

On  the  average,  measurements  made  with  an  equality-of- 
brightness  photometer  will  show  practically  the  same  differences 
due  to  individual  characteristics  as  those  made  with  the  flicker, 
but  the  erratic  variations  are  often  so  great  as  to  overshadow  these 
systematic  differences.  It  has  been  remarked  that  some  ob- 
servers develop  the  ability  to  make  very  consistent  settings  on  the 
equality  photometer.  In  the  majority  of  cases  such  observers 
have  been  found  to  read  close  to  the  value  indicated  by  their  test 
ratio,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

2.  COMPARISON  OY  YLICKBR  AHD  BQUALITT-Or-BRI6HTIIBSS  PHOTO- 
METERS 

With  regard  to  certainty  of  measurement  the  flicker  photo- 
meter shows  a  decided  advantage  even  with  small  color  differ- 
ences. With  more  experienced  observers,  specially  selected,  this 
advantage  would  probably  be  materially  reduced,  but  would  not 
be  entirely  lost,  because  even  when  an  observer  makes  consistent 
settings  on  the  equality  photometer  the  relation  of  his  settings  to 
those  of  the  normal  observer  is  uncertain. 
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Trained  observers  are  needed  with  either  photometer,  but  with 
the  flicker  any  observer  of  fair  ability  can  make  definite  sets  even 
with  large  color  differences,  whereas  on  the  Lummer-Brodhun  pho- 
tometer it  is  only  the  exceptional  observer  who  can  do  so.  Exten- 
sive investigations  at  the  English  National  Physical  Laboratory^ 
indicate  that  the  final  certainty  of  results  is  not  increased  by 
using  the  laborious  "cascade"  or  step-by-step  method  of  meas- 
urements to  avoid  sets  with  large  color  difference.  Little  is 
gained  by  such  a  procedure,  unless  the  results  of  successive  steps 
are  agreed  upon  and  made  a  practically  independent  standard 
for  future  use.  This  is  the  tendency  of  the  present  practice,  and 
it  appears  that  by  this  method  fairly  satisfactorily  standards  of 
successively  higher  and  higher  temperature  may  eventually  be 
agreed  upon  by  interlaboratory  and  international  comparisons. 
No  one  can  say  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  the  values  of  these 
standards  can  be  reproduced  from  the  fundamental  standards  a 
few  years  hence,  and  of  course,  this  method  applies  only  to  those 
color  differences  which  can  be  thus  built  up  step  by  step  with 
concrete  standards  to  preserve  the  values  at  each  step. 

The  flicker  photometer ,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  means  of 
relatively  precise  comparison  between  lights  of  all  degrees  of  color 
difference  and  makes  possible  the  use  of  test  readings  for  which 
average  values,  which  should  be  highly  reproducible,  can  be 
established. 

In  regard  to  relative  results  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt  that  for  sources  having  relatively  high  intensity  at  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectnmi  the  values  given  by  the  flicker  photometer 
as  here  used  depart  appreciably  from  those  obtained  with  the 
Lummer-Brodhun  as  used  in  common  practice,  the  difference 
probably  being  of  the  order  of  3  per  cent  at  the  higher  eflSciencies 
reached  by  the  present  gas-filled  lamps.  It  is,  however,  hardly 
proper  to  assume  that  the  results  obtained  by  either  photometer 
are  ''right*'  and  anything  different  is  ** wrong."  The  equaUty-of- 
brightness  method  of  measurement  is  undoubtedly  more  closely 
related  to  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  used,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
established  that  that  method  correctly  indicates  the  relative  use- 
fulness of  two  kinds  of  light.  It  must  be  recognized  that  there 
is  no  one  definite  ''correct"  ratio  between  the  intensities  of  two 
lights  of  different  color.  The  relative  candlepowers  assigned  to 
a  carbon  and  a  tungsten  lamp,  for  example,  depend  to  some  extent 

u  Plitenan  and  Duddmc.  PnK.  Phys.  Soc.,  Itondon,  27,  p.  263, 19x5;  and  Phil.  Mag.  (6).  SO,  p.  63, 19x5. 
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on  the  conditions  under  which  the  measurements  are  made.  The 
specification  of  conditions  of  measurement  must  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  and  the  results  obtained  can  not  be  expected  to  be  an 
exact  indication  of  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  light  under 
different  conditions.  Before  we  shall  know  much  about  the 
relative  usefulness  of  different  kinds  of  light  much  more  experi- 
mental work  must  be  done.  An  important  prerequisite  for  such 
investigations  or  any  others  involving  the  comparison  of  the 
intensity  of  lights  of  very  different  color  is  a  method  which  will 
enable  different  experimenters  to  make  consistent  measurements 
of  the  quantity  which  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  comparison 
of  their  results.  The  usual  equality-of-brightness  method  of 
comparison  certainly  does  not  fulfill  this  requirement.  The  flicker 
photometer  at  present  furnishes  the  most  promising  method 
available. 

For  the  standardizmg  laboratory,  which  is  expected  to  reproduce 
results  after  the  lapse  of  years  when  the  observers  available  may 
be  entirely  different,  the  flicker  photometer  (used  under  definitely 
specified  conditions),  with  a  systematic  method  of  determining 
the  relation  of  each  observer  to  the  normal,  promises  to  give  to 
heterochromatic  photometry  a  certainty  which  has  appeared  quite 
unattainable  with  other  instruments.  Besides  giving  this  probable 
increased  certainty  m  future  reproduction  of  values,  it  reduces 
considerably  the  labor  necessary  to  attam  a  given  accuracy  at  the 
present  time.  Comparison  of  actual  tests  made  in  the  routine 
work  of  the  laboratory  shows  that  even  with  relatively  small  color 
differences  a  given  accuracy  of  reproduction  of  results  requires 
several  times  as  many  measurements  with  the  equality-of- 
brightness  or  the  contrast  photometer  as  with  the  flicker. 

The  authors  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  cordial  assistance  of 
many  associates  which  has  made  possible  the  collection  of  the 
data  presented.  Particular  acknowledgement  is  due  to  A.  H. 
Taylor  and  E.  "M.  Baker,  who  assisted  in  all  of  the  work. 

Washington,  January  15,  191 6. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  emissive  properties  of  incandescent  tungsten  have  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  investigations  by  various  observers,  the 
object  being  to  find  some  law  connecting  the  partition  of  spectral 
energy  with  wave  length,  similar  to  the  Wien-Planck  law  of  spec- 
tral radiation  of  a  black  body. 

The  present  investigation  was  begun  in  January,  191 4,  but  was 
interrupted,  and  not  until  during  the  past  year  was  it  possible  to 
resume  this  work. 

In  a  previous  paper  ^  on  the  radiation  constants  of  metals  the 
Wien  equation,  Ex'^c}r''e''^^'^,  was  tentatively  assumed  for  a 
working  basis.  The  results  obtained  indicated  quite  conclusively 
that  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  emission  spectrum  of  a 
metal  can  not  be  represented  by  an  equation  which  is  as  simple  as 
the  Wien  formula.* 

In  a  subsequent  investigation  of  the  reflecting  power  of  tungsten 
and  other  metals '  it  was  shown  that  a  spectral-radiation  formula 

1  This  Bulletin,  S,  p.  339;  2908. 

s  In  spite  of  the  specific  statement  that  the  assnmptioa  cf  the  Wien  equation  wm  tentative  and  in  spite 
of  the  condnsions  that  this  equation  is  unsatisfactory,  snhsequent  writers  (e.  g.,  Stubbs  and  Prideaux, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  A  87,  p.  451, 19x2)  quoting  this  paper  say  that  the  Wien  equation  was  "  assumed  to  hold  for 
metallic  radiation." 

•  This  Bulletin,  7,  p.  104:  19x0.  A  recent  investigation  of  the  reflecting  i>ower  of  tuxigstcn  shows  a  band 
of  selective  reflection  in  the  regicm  of  0.7  /•  with  a  conspicuous  mioimum  at  0.8  /i.  This  depression  in  the 
reflection  curve  corresponds  with  a  well-defined  elevation  in  the  emission  spectrum,  at  0.8  n.  These  data 
win  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  paper. 
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of  metals  must  contain  factors  which  take  mto  consideration  the 
the  variation  in  emissivity  (i — ^reflecting  power)  which  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  wave  length  and  the  temperatine.  For  it  is  well 
established  that  in  the  infra-red  the  variation  (decrease)  in  reflect- 
ing power  *  with  rise  in  temperature  becomes  perceptible  at  a  wave 
length  of  about  2fi  and  is  very  marked  for  the  region  of  the  spec* 
trum  beyond  4/i.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  visible  and  ultra- 
violet region  the  most  recent  work*  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
emissivity  decreases  (reflecting  power  increases)  with  rise  in  tem- 
perature and  decrease  in  wave  length. 

The  reflecting-power  cvarv^  obtained  by  the  writer  (loc.  dt.) 
does  not  show  elevations  in  the  infra-red  at  1.5/i  and  2^1.  Hence, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  depressions  in  the  spectral-energy 
curves,  at  these  two  points  in  the  spectrum,  observed  by 
Nyswander,*  are  due  to  selective  emission,  but  are  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  atmospheric  absorption  bands  and  to  improper  factors 
for  reduction  to  the  normal  spectrum.  Similarly,  the  unusual 
results  of  McCauley  ^  are  open  to  question.  For  example,  he 
found  that  at  high  temperatures  the  maximtmi  emissivity  of 
tantahim  occurs  "at  a  longer  wave  length  than  does  a  black 
body"  (at  the  same  temperature),  which  from  a  consideration 
of  the  reflecting-power  data  does  not  appear  to  be  possible. 
He  found  that  the  metals  investigated  (tantalum,  platinum,  and 
palladitmi)  acquired  a  minimum  reflecting  power  in  the  region 
of  i.2/i,  which  become  more  marked  with  rise  in  temperature. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  data  were  obtained  indirectly  by 
computation,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  reflection  tninitntitn 
at  i.2/i  is  to  be  attributed  to  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  radia- 
tion constants  used  in  the  calculations.  Such  reflection  minima 
would  give  rise  to  emission  maxima  in  the  spectral-energy  curve, 
but  no  maxima  have  yet  been  observed.  The  point  of  interest 
in  this  investigation  was  the  verification  of  the  previous  work 
just  mentioned  indicating  that  the  Wien  equation  can  not  be 
applied  to  the  spectral  radiation  from  metals. 

In  a  paper  on  the  reflecting  power  of  timgsten  •  physical  data 
were  given  showing  why  timgsten  (aud  in  fact  all  metals  which 
have  a  lower  reflecting  power  in  the  blue  than  in  the  red)  radiates 


*  Hacea  and  Rubens,  Sitxbcr.  Akad.  Wis*.,  XYI.  p.  478, 1909;  XXIII,  p.  467. 19x0. 

*  Wortbinff,  Phys.  Rev.,  7,  p.  497,  19x6;  Huibort,  Jour.  FrankUn  Inst.,  Itt,  p.  695.  1916;  Wenicer 
and  Pftind,  Jour.  Prankim  lost.,  18t,  p.  354, 19x7. 

*  Nyswander,  Phys.  Rev.,  t8.  p.  438;  1909. 

T  McCauley,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  t7,  p.  164;  1913. 

*  This  Bulletin,  7,  p.  197;  19x0.  See  Fig.  a,  whidi,  unfortunately,  is  drawn  upon  such  a  small  scale  that  a 
snudl  indentation  at  0.8  m  is  not  shown.  In  a  recent  investigation  the  slope  of  the  reflecting-power  curve 
in  the  region  from  a?  M  to  x.s  m  was  found  to  vary  for  different  samples  of  tungsten. 
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selectively  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  amount  of  radiation,  relative  to  that  of  a  black  body, 
greater  in  the  blue  than  in  the  red. 

n.  RADIATION  CONSTANTS  OF  A  NITROGEN-FILLED 

TUNGSTEN  LAMP 

The  appearance  upon  the  market  about  three  years  ago  of  the 
gas-filled  tungsten  lamp  afforded  an  opportunity  for  ftulher 
investigation  of  the  radiation  constants  of  metals  at  much  higher 
temperatures  than  were  heretofore  attainable. 

The  first  measurements  on  a  spiraled  tungsten  filament  (20-mil 
wire)  were  made  in  January,  19 14.  The  lamp  was  set  to  the  same 
emissivity  (color  match)  as  a  vacutmi  tungsten  lamp  operated 
at  1 .2  w.  p.  m.  h.  c.  The  spectral-energy  curves  of  these  two  types 
of  lamps  were  observed  with  a  vacuum  spectrobolometer  and 
fluorite  prism,  and  the  radiation  constants  were  computed  by 
the  methods  previously  described.* 

The  spectral-energy  curve  of  the  helical  filament  superposed 
so  closely  upon  the  energy  curve  of  the  vacuum  tungsten  lamp 
that  the  lack  of  coincidence  was  then  attributed  to  a  difference  in 
absorption  of  the  glass  bulbs,**  which  is  very  marked  for  wave 
lengths  greater  than  2/i.  However,  from  the  recent  work  it 
appears  that  a  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the  spirals, 
which  were  suspended  in  V-shaped  loops,  were  so  situated  as  to 
prevent  much  radiation,  emitted  from  within  the  loop,  from 
entering  the  spectrometer  slit.  For  this  reason  the  wave  length 
of  maximum  emission  (X  =-  i.iS/i)  of  the  heUcal  filament  was  the 
same  as  that  (Xm  =  i  .2/i)  of  the  vacuum  tungsten  lamp  when  oper- 
ated at  a  color  match  with  the  latter,  and  the  radiation  constant, 
a,  mentioned  below,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  straight  filament. 

The  data  obtained  in  this  test  indicated,  as  in  previous  work, 
that  no  simple  formula  like  the  Wien  equation  can  apply  to  the 
spectral  radiation  from  metals.  The  wave  length  of  maximum 
emission  of  the  helical  filament  under  normal  energy  input  (968 
watts ;  1 10  volts)  was  Xa  =»  i  .06/i. 

The  constant  a  (a  —  i  =  4  for  a  black  body)  was  computed  as 
in  previous  communications.  The  values  of  a  for  different  points 
on  the  energy  curve  did  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  in  previous  work, 
varying  from  a  =  6.56  to  6.92.  The  predominating  values  were 
of  the  order  of  a =6.8,  which  means  that  the  emissivity  of  timg- 

*  Tbk  Bultetin,  i,  p.  339;  1908.  In  a  future  paper  it  U  intended  to  give  these  constants  of  radiation  at 
the  true  temperatures  of  tunesten,  which  from  the  recent  work  of  Worthing  appear  to  be  determinable 
iHth  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

^*  CoUents,  lighting  Journal.  2,  p.  35;  February,  1914. 
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sten  is  proportional  to  about  the  5.8  power  (a  —  i)  of  the  tempera- 
ture.  This  value  is  closely  the  same  as  previously  observed" 
by  the  writer  on  a  straight  filament,  which  may  not  have  been 
made  of  as  pure  material  as  the  present  filament.  In  addition  to 
the  value  (a  =  6.8)  obtained  on  the  commercial  lamp,  further  data 
were  computed  from  observations  on  the  special  lamps  described 
in  the  present  paper.  Of  these  special  lamps  the  one  (No.  61) 
with  the  hairpin  filament  gave  values  varying  from  a«6.9 
to  7.2  with  an  average  value  of  about  a«  7.  The  lamp  (No.  59) 
having  the  same  kind  of  wire,  but  wound  into  a  helix,  gave 
values  ranging  from  a =6.7  to  7.2  with  an  average  value  of  about 
a«6.8.  Lamp  No.  53,  having  a  spuraled  filament,  was  operated 
on  a  15  per  cent  overload  (Xm  =  i.oi/i).  It  gave  an  average 
value  of  a  =  6.5.  This  is  distinctly  lower  than  the  values  ob- 
tamed  at  the  lower  temperatures  (Xm  - 1  -o6fi) ,  but  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  pi;evious  investigation,  and  it  is  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  theory,  which  indicates  that  with  rise  in  temperature 
the  value  of  a  should  decrease  and  approach  that  of  a  black 
body,  viz,  a«5.  It  is  to  be  tmderstood,  of  course,  that  these 
computed  data  are  qualitative  in  character  and  that  the  actual 
change  in  value  with  temperature  is  probably  not  so  rapid  as 
indicated  by  the  computations.  In  fact,  the  experiments  of 
Worthing  "  show  but  little  variation  in  a  for  the  temperature 
range  between  1500**  and  2500**  abs.  His  value  is  a*=6.35  (i.  e., 
P'^S'SS  ^  compared  with  j8«4  for  a  black  body  in  the  equation 
E  =  aT^ ,  which  is  in  remarkably  close  agreement  with  the  values 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  a  spectral-energy  (distribution)  equa- 
tion, the  constants  of  which  had  to  be  asstuned.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  more  complete  infra-red  spectral-energy 
curves  of  tungsten,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
experimental  with  the  theoretical  spectral-energy  distribution. 

m.  APPEARANCE  OF  AN  INCANDESCENT  HELIX  OF 

TUNGSTEN  WIRE 

The  appearance  of  an  mcandescent  spiraled  filament  of  timgsten 
(in  a  nitrogen-filled  lamp)  is  very  interesting  and  illustrates 
several  novel  problems  in  radiation.  As  shown  in  th^  photo- 
graph. Fig.  I ,  the  inside  of  the  turn  of  the  helix  is  much  brighter 
than  the  outside  of  the  turn  of  the  wire.  In  the  present  case 
measurements  were  made  with  a  ph3rsical  photometer  "  on  the 
same  areas  (indicated  by  the  rectangular  black  spots  in  Fig.  2,  A) 
on  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  turn  of  the  wire. 

11  This  Bulletin,  6,  p.  373;  2908.  >*  Wortbing,  Phys.  Rev.,  (a),  4.  p.  535;  19x4. 
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I.  RATIO  OV  BRIOHTHBSS 

Using  a  mirror  of  50  cm  focal  length,  an  entailed  image  of  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  turn  was  focused  upon  a  slit,  i  by 
0.5  mm,  placed  so  as  to  have  the  edges  parallel  with  the  turn  of 
wire.  Back  of  the  slit  was  placed  the  physical  photometer. 
Several  series  of  measurements  on  the  inside  and  -the  outside  of 
the  turn  indicated  that  the  light  from  within  the  helix  was  1.87 
times  as  bright  as  from  the  outside  of  the  wire. 

This  increased  brightness  is  produced  no  doubt  by  the  emisaon 
and  multiple  reflection  of  light  from  adjacent  turns  of  wire.     For 
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example,  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  directly  by  the 
inside  of  the  turn  (E  in  Fig.  2)  be  taken  as  tmity  (the  same  as  the 
outside  of  the  turn,  A  in  Fig.  2) ,  then  the  intensity  of  the  image  D 
would  be  I  +^  for  the  light  emitted  by  the  adjacent  turn,  +R* 
for  the  light  emitted  by  the  second  turn,  etc.  Hence,  the  in- 
creased brilliancy  may  arise  from  reflections,  D  =  i  +R+R'  +  R*  +  , 
as  shown  at  C  and  D  m  Fig.  2.  The  increased  brightness  along 
the  edge  of  the  helical  filament  as  compared  with  the  appearance 
of  the  edge  of  a  straight  filament  is  no  doubt  due  to  multiple 


>  Iva  and  EbicibuTv,  Fhyi.  Rev.,  t,  p.  ji 


,    Coblenti.  lour.  Fnnklin  latt.,  ISO,  p 
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reflections  as  indicated  at  J?  in  Fig.  2.  Along  the  highest  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  turn  F,  in  Pig.  2  (see  also  Pig.  i)  and  the  r^ons 
marked  "  Dark"  in  Pig.  2  (multiple),  reflections  can  not  occur  in 
the  direction  viewed,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  quite  as  low 
as  on  the  outside  of  the  tmn." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  reflecting  power  of  tungsten  is 
i?=o.5i  at  X=»o.55M,  the  increased  brightness  for  three  reflections 
is  (i +i?+i?+i?*)  — 1.90  as  compared  with  the  observed  value 
of  1.87.  As  will  be  noticed  presently,  making  similar  computa- 
tions for  the  infra-red,  the  observed  and  calculated  energy  curves 
are  found  to  be  in  remarkably  close  agreement. 

2.  TBMFBRATURB  RISE  VERSUS  BLACKSNmO  OF  RADIATION  WITHIN 

THR  HELIX** 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  opinions  differed  as  to  whether  the 
increased  brightness  within  the  helix  was  4ue  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature or  to  internal  reflection,  it  is  relevant  to  discuss  this 
question  and  give  some  criteria  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
possible  explanations. 

When  this  work  was  first  undertaken  the  preliminary  data  on 
the  heat  conductivity  of  ttmgsten  at  high  temperatures,  by 
Worthing,^*  had  just  been  published,  and  from  his  data  it  seemed 
quite  evident  that  the  increased  brightness  could  not  be  explained 
solely  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  temperature  within  the  helix.  On 
the  basis  of  these  data  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  turn  would  be  less  than  i^  for  a  0.5  mm 
filament,  while  under  the  most  tmfavorable  condition  Langmuir  ^^ 
estimates  that  the  temperature  difference  can  not  exceed  5® 
at  2900®  Abs. 

Purthermore,  by  differentiating  the  Wien  equation  we  have 

T;=  =  rr-^-    Using  Ca=i4  350,   X    =o.6/i  and  temperature  T«= 

2300®  Abs.,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  ^"^l     ^      »*"  ) 

0.0045  E^  or  a  change  of  i®  corresponds  to  only  0.45  per  cent  in 
brightness.  It  would  therefore  require  an  increase  in  temperature 
of  almost  200^  in  order  to  account  for  the  observed  increased 

1*  See  also  Lensmuir,  Phjrs.  Rev.,  6,  p.  X38,  X9Z5>  *nd  Coblcntz,  Blect.  World.  M,  p.  1048,  19x4.  for  fui^ 
ther  iUmtrations  and  similar  coodtuioiis. 

1*  By  "blackeninx"  d  rsdtation  b  mesat  a  modification  of  the  quality  of  the  radiation  from  an  incan- 
descent sobstance,  so  that  it  has  more  nearly  the  properties  of  the  radiation  from  a  uniformly  heated 
indosore,  or  so<a]led  "black  body.'* 

1*  Worthing,  Phys.  Rev.,  t,  p.  67;  Jan.,  19x4.  Since  then  more  complete  data  have  been  published, 
Fhys.  Rev.,  4,  p.  ^s\  19x4. 

17  i^angmuir,  Phys.  Rev.,  6,  p.  X50;  X9X5. 
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brightness  of  about  90  per  cent  within  the  helix.  This  would 
shift  the  maximum  emission  by  the  amount  of  0.06/1  to  0.09/1 
toward  the  short  wave  lengths  as  compared  with  the  maximum 
of  the  radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  turn.  Such  a  large  shift 
has  not  been  observed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reflecting  power  of  tungsten"  is  lower 
in  the  blue  than  in  the  red,  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  one 
ttim  of  the  helix  and  reflected  from  another  ttim  is  more  depleted 
in  the  blue  than  in  the  red.  Hence,  if  the  increased  intensity  of 
the  light  from  within  the  helix  is  caused  by  multiple  reflections, 
then  its  color  should  be  redder;  that  is  to  say,  the  light  from  the 
outside  of  the  turn  should  be  relatively  more  intense  in  the  blue 
than  the  radiation  from  within  the  heUx.  The  difference  is  so 
small,  however,  that  it  requires  special  care  in  observing  this 
effect." 

If  the  increased  brightness  observed  within  the  helix  is  due  to 
blackening  of'  the  radiation,  caused  by  reflections,  then  the 
spectral-energy  curve  should  be  much  higher  and  unsymmetrical 
on  the  long  wave-length  side  of  the  maximum  emission,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  spectral  radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  turn  of 
the  helical  filament,  for  it  is  well  established  (both  experimentally 
and  theoretically)  that  in  metals  the  spectral-energy  curve  in  the 
infra-red  falls  very  much  below  the  spectral-energy  curve  of  a 
black  body  at  the  same  temperature. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated,  if  the  increased  brightness, 
to  be  observed  within  the  helix,  is  due  to  a  higher  temperature, 
then  the  wave  length  of  maximtmi  emission  should  be  shorter 
than  that  of  the  radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  ttim;  and  the 
energy  curves,  reduced  to  equal  ordinates  at  a  given  wave  length, 
say  0.6/i,  should  intersect  unsymmetrically.  If  the  temperature 
within  the  heUx  is  but  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  outside  of  the 
turn,  then  the  energy  curves  will  superpose  and  intersect  quite 
symmetrically. 

The  probable  reason  why,  in  the  earUer  part  of  this  work  on 
nitrpgen-fiUed  tungsten  lamps  containing  helical  filaments,  it  was 

u  This  tmlktin,  7,  p.  197;  19x0. 

M  por  this  rcaaon  the  writer  f  ccb  jtutificd  in  adherini  to  the  sftemwit  in  the  prftinrinTy  report  (Electrical 
World,  64,  p.  X048,  Z9X4),  yis,  that "  the  quality  of  the  light  coming  from  within  the  hdix  is  not  appreciably 
modified.*'  For,  if  the  quality  of  the  light  was  very  marlcedly  changed,  it  would  not  require  great  efforts 
in  order  to  wfaWitfi  the  fact.  In  a  recent  paper  Shackelford  (Phys.  Rev.,  8,  p.  470,  November,  Z916),  by 
means  of  a  special  oolor-match  test,  was  able  to  show  that  the  light  from  within  the  hdix  is  redder  than 
that  emitted  from  the  outdde  of  the  turn.  His  ratio  of  diameter  of  hdix  to  diameter  of  wire  was  much 
greater  (fiive  times  greater)  than  that  of  the  sample  escamined  by  the  writer.  This  would  reduce  the 
crimping  within  the  turn  and  lessen  the  bladcening  of  the  radiation  from  this  cause. 
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not  possible  to  settle  the  questions  just  entunerated  is  attributable 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  sdl  the  measurements  were  not  made  on 
the  same  lamp,  as  was  done  in  the  later  work.  However,  to  make 
the  infra-red  measurements  upon  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  single 
turn  of  the  helix  involves  considerable  difficulties  which  it  was 
hoped  could  be  avoided. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  V-shaped  loop,  Fig.  i ,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  outside  of  several  of  the  turns  of  the  helix  show  bright 
spots  indicating  reflection  of  light  emitted  by  the  turns  of  wire 
which  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  loop. 

IV.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  RELATIVE  EMISSIVITIES  OF 
STRAIGHT  AND  HELICAL  FILAMENTS 

In  order  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  investigations  just 
described,  an  opportimity  was  presented  through  the  cotutesy  of 
the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (in 
February,  191 4),  to  determine  the  relative  energy  distribution  in 
the  spectrum  of  straight  (*' hairpin")  and  helical  filaments  of 
tungsten  in  nitrogen-filled  bulbs  of  the  same  kind  and  closely  the 
same  thickness  of  glass. 

The  tungsten  wire  used  was  0.5  mm  (20  mils)  in  diameter.  In 
the  helical  filament  the  pitch  was  twice  the  diameter  of  the  wire, 
while  the  inside  diameter  of  the  helix  was  two  times  the  diameter 
of  the  wire.  This  was  a  rather  small  diameter  and  caused  a 
noticeable  crimping  on  the  inside  of  the  ttun  which  might  cause  a 
blackening  of  the  radiation. 

One  series  of  spectral-radiation  measurements  was  made  (with 
a  vacuum  spectrobolometer  and  fluorite  prism)  upon  the  helically 
wound  filament  and  upon  the  hairpin  filament  set  to  the  same 
emissivity,  in  the  visible  spectrum,  as  the  outside  of  the  turn  of 
the  helical  filament.  For  this  purpose  the  lamps  were  calibrated 
by  operating  the  hairpin  filament  at  its  normal  temperature 
(Xm  "=*  I -06/1)  and  adjusting  the  current  through  the  spiraled 
filament  so  that  the  outside  of  the  stuiace  of  the  turn  had  the 
same  emissivity  (the  same  intrinsic  brilliancy)  in  the  visible  spec- 
trum as  the  straight  wire. 

1.  CALIBRATION  OF  LAMPS 

The  apparatus  for  calibrating  the  lamps  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  nitrogen-filled  lamps  were  placed  (one  at  a  time)  at  L  and  the 
image  of  the  filament  was  viewed  by  means  of  a  microscope,  O, 
consisting  of  a  48  mm  focal  length  objective  and  a  low-power 
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(Zeiss  No.  2)  eyepiece,  £,  the  combination  having  a  magnification 
of  about  20.  A  higher  power  gave  poor  definition  owing  to 
imperfections  in  the  lamp  bulbs.  An  iris  diaphragm,  at  /,  was 
useful  in  adjusting  the  focus  on  and  within  the  spiral,  and,  when 
using  the  device  as  a  pyrometer,  for  limiting  the  cone  of  rays  in 
the  field  of  view.  A  water-cooled  screen  was  placed  at  W.  An 
image  of  the  filament  L  was  brought  to  focus  at  M  by  means  of 
two  Zeiss  achromatic  telescope  objectives  T,  having  a  high 
aperture  (18  cm  focal  length,  6  cm  diameter).  These  lenses  give 
the  best  definition  when  used  in  pairs,  with  the  source  placed  at 
the  principal  focus  so  that  the  light  is  parallel  on  leaving  the  first 
objective  and  on  entering  the  second  objective.  An  absorption 
screen  of  Schott*s  black  glass  was  placed  at  A  to  reduce  the 
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Fig.  3. — Artangtmeni  of  apparatus  for  calibrating  the  gas-filled^  lamps 

intensity  to  that  of  the  comparison  lamp  M,  which  was  a  40-watt 
i^tcuum  tungsten  lamp. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  from  L  might  have  been  reduced  by 
means  of  a  rotating  sector  or  a  nitrogen-fiUed  lamp  with  hairpin 
filament  might  have  been  used  at  Af,  if  one  having  homogeneous 
glass  waUs  had  been  available.  The  lamp  at  M  served,  of  course, 
merely  as  an  intermediary  in  the  substitution  method  of  cali- 
brating the  lamps  placed  at  L.  The  glass  screen  A  is,  of  course, 
slightly  selective  in  its  transmission,  so  that  when  the  image  of 
the  filament  is  viewed  through  red,  green,  and  blue  glass  at  E  one 
experiences  the  same  difficulties  that  are  found  in  any  optical 
pyrometer.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  calibration 
so  long  as  use  is  made  of  the  same  kind  of  wire  in  all  the  lamps. 
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2.  POLARIZATION  TESTS 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  light  from  within  the  helix  by 
using  a  Nicol  prism  in  the  eyepiece  E,  Fig.  3.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2 
(section  A),  the  regions  of  greatest  brightness  show  marked  polar- 
ization of  the  emergent  light.  The  outside  of  the  turn  shows  but 
little  polarization.  Hence,  while  some  of  the  polarized  light  from 
within  the  filament  might  be  due  to  emission,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  it  is  due  primarily  to  reflection  of  light  coming  from 
adjacent  filaments. 

The  highly  polarized  condition  of  the  light  is  a  further  test, 
showing  that  the  quality  of  the  radiation  from  within  the  helix  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  a  black  body. 

3.  PTROMBTRIC  TESTS 

It  was  fotmd  that  when  the  hairpin  filament  (nitrogen-filled 
lamp  No.  61)  at  L  was  operated  at  a  predetermined  temperature 
(giving  a  maximtmi  emission  at  Xm»  106/1)  the  comparison 
lamp  M  disappeared  against  the  image  of  the  hairpin  filament 
when  operated  on  41.3  (to  41.4)  volts  when  viewed  through  red 
glass,  on  43.6  (to  43.7)  volts  when  viewed  through  green  glass, 
and  on  45.1  (to  45.2)  volts  for  blue  glass.  The  spiraled  filament 
was  substituted  for  the  hairpin  filament  at  L  and  its  temperature 
raised  until  the  comparison  lamp  on  41.3  volts  (red  glass)  disap- 
peared against  the  image  of  the  outside  siuface  of  a  turn  of  the 
spiraled  filament.  It  was  then  found  that  there  was  a  disappear- 
ance of  the  filament  on  43.6  volts  for  green  glass  and  45.1  volts 
for  blue  glass,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hairpin  filament.  Making 
similar  settings  on  the  brightest  part  of  the  inside  surface  of  a 
turn  of  the  helical  filament,  the  current  being  held  constant,  the 
voltage  of  the  comparison  lamp  M  had  to  be  raised  to  48.6  volts 
for  disappearance  in  the  red  light  and  to  52.4  volts  in  blue  light. 
In  both  sets  of  measurements,  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside 
surface  of  the  turn,  the  difference  in  voltage  for  disappearance 
when  viewed  through  red  and  blue  glass  happens  to  be  close  to 
3.8  volts.*®  By  actual  test  the  candlepower  (data  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  photometric  division  of  this  Bureau)  of  the  com- 
parison lamp  was  found  to  have  doubled  (1.6  to  3.2  cp)  by  this 
increase  in  voltage  (7.3  volts)  in  setting  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  turn,  using  red  glass.     In  increasing  the  voltage  when  com- 

**  In  a  prdiminary  report  in  the  Blectrical  World.  M,  p.  1048,  19x4.  these  tests  were  discussed  in  the 
tcnninology  appropriate  to  pyrometers,  viz,  "ftppsrent  temperature,"  but  it  was  not  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  increased  brightness  is  due  "solely  to  increased  temperature."  See  further  discnssioo 
in  Blectrical  World,  69,  p.  398. 191 7> 
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paring  the  radiation  from  the  inside  of  the  filament,  the  spectral- 
energy  distribution  in  the  lamp  M  becomes  relatively  stronger  in 
the  blue.  This  method  of  attacking  the  problem  was  useful  only 
in  showing  the  difference  in  selective  emission  of  different  sam- 
ples of  ttmgsten  wire,  when  the  comparison  was  made  in  red  and 
in  blue  light. 

4.  COMPARISON  OF  SFBCTRAL-BRBROT  CURVES  (DATA  OF  1914) 

In  spite  of  the  care  taken  in  the  calibration  of  the  lamps  the 
results  obtained  with  the  spectral-energy  curves  did  not  prove  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  The  shape  of  the  spectral-energy  curve  of 
the  hairpin  filament  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  composite 
radiation  coming  from  within  and  from  the  outside  of  the  spiraled 
filament.  After  reducing  the  energy  curves  to  a  common  ordinate 
in  the  visible  spectrum  it  was  found  that  the  area  of  the  energy 
curve  of  the  spiraled  filament  was  only  7  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  the  energy  curve  of  the  hairpin  filament,  due  to  "  blackening  " 
of  the  radiation  in  the  region  from  i  to  3/1,  as  already  explaiaed. 
While  this  proved,  of  course,  the  presence  of  some  reflected  light 
from  within  the  helix,  it  did  not  account  for  the  90  per  cent  increase 
in  the  visible  spectrum. 

It  was  evident  that  in  order  to  reach  definite  conclusions  in 
this  matter  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  spectral- 
energy  curves  of  a  small  area  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  turn 
of  the  helix.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  one 
in  which  observations  are  made  on  the  radiation  from  a  long 
filament  because  of  the  reduction  in  energy  and  difficulty  of  pro- 
jecting a  satisfactory  image  of  the  spiral  upon  the  spectrometer 
slit.  However,  during  the  past  year  the  work  was  undertaken 
anew,  using  a  mirror  spectrometer,  fluorite  prism,  and  bismuth- 
silver  thermopile.^  The  helical  filament  stood  at  a  distance  of 
about  2  m  from  the  spectrometer  slit,  and  for  the  investigation 
of  the  visible  spectrum  an  enlarged  image  of  the  spiral  was  pro- 
jected upon  the  spectrometer  slit  by  means  of  the  lens  T,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  For  determining  the  infra-red  energy  curves 
the  lens  T  was  replaced  by  a  concave  silvered  mirror  of  50  cm 
focal  length  and  a  silvered  plane  mirror.  This  combination  per- 
mitted the  projection  of  an  image  of  the  spiraled  filament  upon 
the  spectrometer  slit  (at  E  in  Fig.  3)  without  distortion  of  the 
image.  The  spectrometer  slit  was  0.55  mm  wide  and  its  length 
was  reduced  to  i  mm  by  covering  the  upper  and  lower  portions 

*  This  Bulletin,  9,  p.  7, 1912;  11.  p.  zjx,  19x4. 
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with  pieces  of  thick  white  cardboard,  which  were  adjustable  and 
which  had  sharp  beveled  edges.  By  means  of  an  adjusting  screw 
a  uniformly  illuminated  image  of  a  small  portion  of  the  inside  or 
outside  of  the  turn  (shown  diagrammatically  by  the  dark  rectan- 
gles in  Pig.  2  (section  A;  also  Fig.  i)  could  be  projected  upon  the 
spectrometer  slit. 

5.  BHBROT  MSASURBMBRTS  IN  THB  VISIBLB  SPBCTRUM  (DATA  OF  1916) 

The  data  for  the  visible  spectrum  are  given  in  Fig*  4.    Curve  / 
gives  the  distribution  of  energy  radiated  from  the  inside  of  the 


Fig.  ^.—Distribution  of  energy  radiated  from  the  inside,  I,  and  outside,  O,  cf  an  incan- 
descent helical  filament  cf  tungsten 

turn.  Similarly,  curve  O  gives  the  energy  distribution  of  the 
radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  txun  of  the  helical  filament  of 
the  tungsten.  In  the  latter  the  ordinates  were  magnified  2.2 
times  in  order  to  superpose  the  curves,  and  hence  the  errors  are 
magnified  as  compared  with  curve  /.  In  each  ciu-ve  the  data 
represent  two  distinct  series  of  measurements.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  two  curves  intersect  at  a  very  acute  angle,  which  is  so 
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small  that,  in  the  earlier  tests,  the  difference  in  the  slope  of  the 
two  curves  was  attributed  to  experimental  errors. 

The  curve  O  indicates  that  the  light  emitted  from  the  outside 
of  the  turn  is  relatively  stronger  in  the  blue  than  the  light  emanat* 
ing  from  within  the  ttun  of  the  helix.  That  is  to  say,  the  light 
from  within  the  helix  is  redder  than  that  from  the  outside  of  the 
turn.  As  already  explained,  this  indicates  that  the  increased 
brightness  of  the  light  from  within  the  helix  is  caused  by  reflec- 
tions which  deplete  the  blue  as  compared  with  the  red. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  helix  were  enough 
higher  than  the  outside  of  the  turn,  then  the  curves  /  and  0 
would  be  interchanged.  As  already  mentioned,  the  temperature 
within  the  helix  would  have  to  be  200^  higher  in  order  to  accotmt 
for  the  observed  increased  brightness  of  90  per  cent.  This  would 
produce  a  spectral-energy  distribution,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
curve  /'  in  Fig.  4.  The  depletion  of  the  blue  light  by  reflection 
within  the  helix  produces  an  energy  distribution  corresponding 
to  an  apparently  lower  temperature  (of  i^  to  30^)  than  that  of 
the  outside  of  the  ttun.  The  actual  difference  in  temperature, 
which,  under  the  most  unfavorable  condition  of  plotting  the 
curve  /  in  Fig.  4,  can  not  be  higher  than  37^,  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  increased  brightness  of  90  per  cent  observed 
within  the  helix. 

Using  two  wave  lengths,  \  and  X,,  in  the  visible  spectnun  the 
temperature  T,  of  a  black  body  may  be  computed  from  the  Wien 
equation  in  the  form 

r-.(i--i.>o...u«[(^)'|J 

in  which  E^  and  E^  are  the  observed  emissivities  at  \  and  X,, 
respectively. 

This  indicates  a  black-body  temperature  of  2550®  C,  using 
c,=  i4  350.  This  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  observed  black- 
body  temperature  computed  from  the  value  of  Xnn  to  be  discussed 
presently. 

6.  nVFRA-RBD  SPBCTRAL-SNBROT  MEASUREMENTS  (DATA  OF  1916) 

The  distribution  of  the  energy  radiated  from  the  inside  of  the 
turn  of  the  spiral  is  shown  in  curve  /  of  Fig.  5.  Similarly,  curve 
O  gives  the  distribution  of  spectral  energy  radiated  from  the 
outside,  O,  of  the  turn  of  the  wire.  Curve  C  gives  the  energy 
distribution  of  the  hairpin  filament  when  set  to  the  same  bril- 
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liancy  as  the  outside  of  the  turn  of  the  helical  filament.  The 
lack  of  coincidence  of  curves  O  and  C  may  be  due  to  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  (perhaps  lo®)  of  the  hairpin  filament. 

The  wave  length  of  the  maximtun  emission  of  the  radiation 
from  the  outside  of  the  turn  of  the  helix  is  Xm  » i  06^.    The  wave 


Fio.  5. — Distribution  of  energy  radiated  from  the  inside  I,  and  outside,  O,  of  the  turn  of 

a  helical  filament  of  tungsten 

length  of  the  maximum  emission  of  the  radiation  from  within  the 
helix  is  Xm=i.ii5M-  UsmgXmT  =  2894  for  a  black  body,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  exactly  the  condition  for  ciu-ve  /,  Fig.  5,  the 
value  of  the  temperature  is  about  2596®  to  2600®  T  or,  roughly, 
2325^  C,  which  is  close  to  the  estimated  black-body  temperature. 
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The  most  interesting  application  of  the  data  illustrated  in  Fig. 
5  is  in  the  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  increased  brightness 
within  the  helix  on  the  basis  of  multiple  reflection  of  light.  As 
already  stated,  the  increased  intensity  in  the  visible  spectrum  of 
the  light  from  within  the  helix  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  assump- 
tion of  three  reflected  images,  which  would  increase  the  bright- 
ness by  90  per  cent.  A  similar  application  of  the  reflecting- 
power  data,'*  in  the  infra-red,  to  the  spectral-energy  curve  (?  gives 
curve  Ay  which  is  in  remarkably  close  coincidence  with  the  ob- 
served curve  /  for  the  radiation  from  within  the  helix.  This  is 
especially  marked  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  correction  has  been 
applied  to  the  reflecting-power  data,  which  are  for  room  tempera- 
ture. Now,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  infra-red  the  reflecting 
power  of  metals  decreases  with  rise  in  temperature.  The  data  of 
Hagen  and  Rubens '^  indicate  that  in  the  region  of  2  to  3/i  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  reflection  is  already  perceptible,  while 
beyond  4^  it  is  quite  large,  so  that  the  emissivity  (100  reflectivity) 
of  platinum  increases  about  40  per  cent  in  a  temperature  range  of 
about  1400^  C. 

Hence,  an  application  of  a  temperature  correction  to  the 
observed  reflecting-power  data  would  bring  the  computed  curve 
closer  to  the  observed  curve.  For  example,  at  2.5/*,  where  a 
value  of  /?«o.84  (20®  C)  was  used,  if  the  reflecting  power  de- 
creased to  JR  —  0.80  at  2300°  C,  which  is  not  improbable  (in  fact, 
it  seems  a  very  conservative  estimate),  then  the  observed  curve 
/  and  the  computed  curve  A  would  coincide  within  2  per  cent, 
which  is  as  close  as  the  experimental  data  are  known  at  this  point. 

These  data  appear  to  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  phenom- 
enon of  increased  brightness  within  the  helical  filament  can  be 
accounted  for  by  multiple  reflections  within  the  helix.  A  slight 
blackening  of  the  radiation  may  be  produced  by  crimping  in  case 
the  filament  is  wound  upon  a  small  mandrel,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  that  the  temperature  within  the  helix  is  higher  than 
on  the  outside  of  the  turn  of  the  wire. 

While  the  increased  radiation  from  within  the  helix  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  multiple  reflection,  the  quality  of  the 
radiation  in  the  infra-red  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.    This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5 ,  curve 

B  This  Bolletiii,  7,  p.  aox;  Z9zx.    A  redetermination  of  these  reflecting-power  data  is  in  prosress. 

"  Hagen  and  Rubens,  Sitzber,  Akad.  Wiss..  XXIII,  p.  467;  19x0.  See  also  a  paper  by  Weniger  and 
Pfmid,  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  Maxth,  19x7.  in  which  a  decrease  of  za  per  cent  in  reflecting  i>ower,  at  a  to 
im  has  been  pobliibed  since  the  cdmpletion  of  this  paper. 
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B,  which  gives  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
black  body  at  the  temperature  (T «  2600®)  which  gives  the  same 
Xa  (  =  1.115/4)  as  observed  for  the  radiation  from  within  the 
helix.  The  intensity  of  the  radiation  at  2.5/i  is  about  40  per  cent 
higher  (allowing  15  per  cent  for  absorption  of  the  glass)  than  the 
observed  value.  In  other  words,  the  apparent  emissivity  of  the 
inside  of  the  helix  at  2.5/i  is  only  60  per  cent  that  of  a  black  body. 
The  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  curves  /-*-(?  is  i  .36,  which  indicates 
that  ''blackening"  of  the  radiation  within  the  heUx  has  reduced 
the  luminous  efficiency  by  36  per  cent.  The  filament  in  a  gas-filled 
lamp  is  wound  helically  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss  of  energy  by 
conduction  and  convection.  To  the  writer  the  most  striking 
observation  is  the  increase  in  light  efficiency  introduced  by 
actually  increasing  black-body  conditions,  when,  as  is  well  under- 
stood, an  increase  in  light  efficiency  is  to  be  sought  by  decreasing 
the  infra-red  radiation.  In  the  present  case  the  helical  filament 
acts  as  a  very  thick,  short  filament  as  regards  elimination  of  con- 
vection losses ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  luminous  efficiency 
is  reduced  by  blackening  of  the  radiation  from  within  the  helix, 
there  is  a  net  gain  in  light  efficiency  due  to  the  prevention  of  dissi- 
pation of  energy  by  convection  and  conduction. 

V.  SUMMARY 

In  the  present  investigation  data  are  given  on  the  radiation  from 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  turn  of  a  helically  wound  tungsten 
filament  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen. 

The  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  within  the  turn  of  the  helix 
is  from  90  to  100  per  cent  greater  than  from  a  similar  area  on  the 
outside  of  the  turn.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  multiple 
reflection  within  the  helix.  This  modifies  the  quality  of  the  light 
so  that  it  is  redder  than  the  light  from  the  outside  of  the  turn. 

The  observed  infra-red  measurements  on  the  radiation  from 
within  the  helix  and  the  computed  values  (obtained  on  the  basis 
of  multiple  reflection  and  the  reflectivity  of  tungsten)  are  in  close 
agreement.  This  is  f  mther  evidence  that  the  phenomenon  is  the 
restilt  of  multiple  reflection. 

Tests  were  made  with  a  Nicol  prism,  which  showed  that  the 
light  from  some  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  filament  is  highly  polar- 
ized, indicating  that  the  quality  of  the  light  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  black  body.  The  infra-red  energy  measurements  also 
indicate  that  the  quality  of  the  radiation  differs  from  that  of  a 
black  body. 
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Computations  of  the  radiation  constant  of  tungsten  indicate, 
as  found  in  previous  investigations,  that  the  Wien  equation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  radiation  from  tungsten. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  temperature  within  the  helix  is 
higher  than  on  the  outside  of  the  turn.  A  difference  in  temper- 
ature of  200*^  would  be  required  to  account  for  the  observed  differ- 
ence in  brightness  of  90  per  cent,  whereas  pjrrometric,  thermal 
conductivity  and  other  measurements  place  this  temperature  dif- 
ference at  less  than  5^. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  radiation  has  been  modified  by 
multiple  reflection  within  the  helix,  it  is  not  sufliciently  similar 
to  that  of  black-body  radiation  to  permit  its  use  in  exact  temper- 
ature measurements  by  sighting  an  optical  pjrrometer  within  the 
turns  of  the  helix. 

In  conclusion,  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to  W.  B.  Emerson 
for  able  assistance  in  this  investigation. 

Washington,  December  27,  191 6. 
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L  INTRODUCTION 

The  calorimeter  here  described  has  been  designed  primarily  for 
the  measurement  of  the  specific  heats  and  the  latent  heats  of  a 
certain  class  of  materials  adapted  for  use  in  the  production  of 
artificial  refrigeration.  These  materials  include  ammonia,  carbon 
dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  methyl  chloride,  and  ethyl  chloride. 
At  temperatures  where  the  thermal  properties  are  of  importance 
to  the  engineer  the  vapor  pressures  of  these  materials  range  from 
less  than  i  atmosphere  to  over  70  atmospheres. 
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Calorimetric  measurements  upon  such  active  substances  require 
special  provision  for  mechanical  isolation  in  addition  to  the 
means  for  measuring  the  heat-absorbing  ability,  because  these 
thermal  properties  are  indefinite  unless  the  substance  is  kept 
under  control  as  regards  pressure  and  volume.  The  instrument 
must  accomplish  the  thermal  isolation  of  a  system  composed  of 
the  material,  its  container,  and  special  parts  for  measurii^  quan- 
tities of  heat  exchanged,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  isolation  and 
control  of  the  material. 

The  principle  of  the  unstirred  or  "aneroid''  type  of  calorim- 
eter, as  developed  by  Eiicken,^  Nemst,'  and  associates,  Harper,* 
Dickinson,^  and  others,  utilizing  instead  of  the  convection  of  a 
stirred  liquid  the  conduction  of  the  parts  for  distributing  heat 
developed  electrically,  offers  an  elegant  means  of  fulfilling  these 
requirements.  A  calorinieter  of  this  type,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously described,^  was  used  to  measure  the  specific  heat  and  latent 
heat  of  ice,  and  subsequently  after  being  modified  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  material,  it  was  used  to  determine  the  specific  heat  and 
heat  of  vaporization  of  ammonia. 

While  the  results  of  these  latter  experiments  would  perhaps 
have  met  the  immediate  needs  of  the  engineering  profession, 
they  did  not  promise  to  3deld  final  values  which  would  bear 
strictest  scientific  scrutiny,  owing  to  certain  instrumental  char- 
acteristics which,  though  causing  no  difficulty  in  the  experiments 
with  ice,  yet  under  the  new  conditions  interfered  with  efficient 
completion  of  the  intended  experimental  program  and  so  left 
doubt  as  to  the  actual  order  of  accuracy  attained.  In  order  to 
dispel  all  such  doubt  and  estabUsh  values  of  these  two  important 
properties  which  should  be  authoritative,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
struct another  calorimeter  embodying  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
gained,  certain  new  features  calculated  to  add  to  the  convenience 
of  operation,  precision  of  measurement,  and  facility  in  executing 
an  adequate  experimental  program. 

The  features  in  which  the  newly  designed  calorimeter  was  ex- 
pected to  excel  its  predecessor,  briefly  eniunerated,  are  as  follows: 

I .  Hermetically  siealed  calorimeter  jacket  to  prevent  ingress  of 
the  liquid  of  the  thermostat  bath.  Long  continued  operation  of 
the  aforementioned  aneroid  calorimeter  at  widely  varied  tempera- 

>  BOcken,  PhysfltAliadic  Zdtschrift,  IQ.  p.  586:  1909. 

*  Nernst,  Koref,  tad  Undcmaiin,  Sttzimctberichte  dcr  FftnigHrh  PreiuBiMlien  ^^•Amt^im  dcr  Wi«ta- 
■cfaoftcn,  p.  847;  X9XO. 

*  Haiper,  Phyiiad  Review  (t).  1,  p.  469;  1913. 

«  Diddiuoa  tad  Oibonic,  this  BuUetin,  IS.  p.  ty,  1915. 
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tures  (—40^  to  +40^  C)  invariably  developed  leaks  in  the  sub- 
merged joint  where  the  jacket  was  closed. 

2.  Location  of  the  heating  coil  in  the  interior  portion  of  the 
instrument  instead  of  in  the  outer  wall,  thereby  avoiding  so 
extreme  temperature  gradients  in  the  stuface  and  favoring  the 
control  of  thermal  leakage. 

3.  Installation  in  the  calorimeter  of  a  strain-free  type  of  plat- 
inum resistance  thermometer.  The  performance  of  the  built-in 
thermometer  of  the  older  calorimeter  was  unsatisfactory  as  to 
precision,  it  having  hysteretic  characteristics  attributable  to 
mechanical  strain. 

4.  Provision  of  a  mechanically  operated  device  for  cooling  the 
calorimeter  without  introducing  variability  in  its  heat  capacity. 

5.  Vertical  instead  of  horizontal  arrangement  of  heat-distribut- 
ing vanes  in  the  interior  calorimetric  space  to  promote  uniformity 
in  rate  of  evaporation.  This  arrangement  was  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  baffle  plates  in  the  upper  part  to  insure  dr3rDess  of  the 
vapor. 

6.  Distribution  of  connections  between  calorimeter  and  jacket 
so  as  to  render  the  lead  conduction  independent  either  of  influences 
external  to  the  jacket  or  of  the  nature  of  the  temperature  distri- 
bution within  the  calorimeter. 

The  instrument  has  been  constructed  and  determinations  have 
been  made  of  the  specific  heat,  heat  of  evaporation  as  well  as  the 
latent  heat  of  compression  of  liquid  ammonia.  It  is  expected  that 
similar  measurements  will  be  made  on  other  refrigerating  media  in 
the  near  future. 

n.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  method  by  which  the  calorimeter  was  to  be  used  is  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  previous  work  on  the  specific  and  latent 
heats  •  of  ice. 

The  material  to  be  investigated  is  inclosed  in  a  calorimeter  of 
known  heat  capacity  and  a  measured  amoimt  of  energy  supplied 
electrically.  The  initial  and  final  temperatures  being  measured 
and  the  experiment  being  performed  with  minimum  thermal 
leakage  by  the  method  of  keeping  the  envelope  at  approximately 
the  same  temperature  as  the  calorimeter  surface,  the  data  for 
specific  heat  of  the  material  are  obtained ;  or,  the  initial  mass  in 
the  calorimeter  and  the  amount  of  vapor  removed  without  chang- 
ing the  temperature  being  determined,  the  data  are  obtained  for 
heat  of  vaporization. 

ft  DickSnton  and  Oibonie.  this  Bnlfctiii,  18.  p.  49;  1915. 
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A  cylindrical  metal  shell  of  stiffident  strength  to  withstand  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  material  in  the  temperatm^  range  to  be 
covered,  provided  with  an  electric  heating  coil  and  platinum 
resistance  thermometer  located  in  the  central  axis,  is  suspended 
axially  within  a  metal  jacket  which  is  immersed  in  a  thermally 
controlled  liquid  bath.  An  air  space  between  the  polished  nickel 
surfaces  of  calorimeter  and  jacket  furnishes  thermal  insulation. 
Two  tubes  extend  from  the  top  of  the  calorimeter  through  the 
jacket  and  liquid  to  the  outside  air,  terminating  in  valves  with 
unions.  One  of  these  tubes  is  intended  for  connection  to  pressure- 
indicating  apparatus  and  the  other  for  the  introduction  and 
removal  of  the  material  to  be  investigated. 

By  avoiding  heavy  metal  connections  across  the  air  space  and 
by  suitably  distributing  upon  the  calorimeter  surface  those  con- 
nections which  are  necessary,  the  part  of  the  thermal  leakage  due 
to  lead  conduction  is  not  only  minimized,  but  also  rendered  less 
dependent  upon  disturbances  of  thermal  equilibrium  during 
experiments  than  wotild  be  the  case  if  the  connections  were  grouped 
indiscriminately.  Thermoelements  indicate  relative  stuiace  tem- 
peratures of  jacket  and  calorimeter,  10  junctions  being  distrib- 
uted upon  each  surface.  This  permits  close  control  of  thermal 
leakage  and  correction  for  such  as  it  not  avoided. 

Thermojunctions  placed  upon  the  connecting  tubes  indicate  the 
temperature  of  these  tubes  at  several  points  relative  to  a  point 
on  the  jacket,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperattuie  of 
the  vapor  expelled  during  vaporization  experiments.* 

m.  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 
1.  CALORIMETSR  SHELL 

The  construction  of  the  calorimeter  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  illustrations.  Fig.  i  shaws  a  section  through  the  calorimeter 
and  envelope.  Fig.  2  the  appearance  of  the  principal  parts  before 
assembling.  Fig.  3  the  same  parts  partially  assembled,  while  in 
Fig.  4  the  assembled  calorimeter  is  shovm  ready  to  be  incased  in 
the  envelope. 

The  foundation  of  this  shell  consists  of  steel  parts,  united  by 
threaded  joints  put  together  with  tin. 

The  inside  of  the  central  tube  is  accessible  at  the  bottom  for 
the  introduction  of  the  heating  coil  and  thermometer.    Upon 

*  The  detailed  descrix>tioii  wliicfa  immediately  foDowB,  up  to  pace  146,  la  devoted  to  a  more  mimita 
dcicriptioii  of  the  conatractUm.  and  luleaa  eacer  for  aucli  intimate  knowledge,  the  reader  may  nae  hit  own 
diicretion  in  omitting  the  text. 
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the  outside  of  this  tube,  fastened  in  vertical  slots  with  tin,  are  12 
radial  vanes  of  tinned  iron  about  0.3  mm  thick,  extending  to 
within  about  i  mm  of  the  surrounding  cylindrical  wall.  These 
vanes  are  for  the  ptupose  of  promoting  the  distribution  of  heat 
within  the  annular  space  containing  the  material  under  investiga- 
tion. The  vanes  extend  just  above  the  top  of  the  central  tube. 
At  this  place  are  two  flat  circular  baffle  plates,  separated  about  2 
mm  by  three  small  steel  studs.  The  lower  plate  is  united  to  the 
tops  of  the  radial  vanes  with  tin.  The  clearance  to  the  outside 
wall  is  about  0.5  nmi.  A  central  hole  in  the  lower  plate  and  sev- 
eral holes  in  the  upper  one  between  center  and  outside  furnish  a 
tortuous  passage  for  vapor  coming  from  below.  These  two  plates 
are  intended  to  intercept  any  large  drops  of  liquid  which  might 
be  thrown  up  by  vigorous  boiling,  shotdd  it  occur,  and  also  act  as 
a  thermal  shield  for  the  top  of  the  calorimeter,  for  the  prevention 
of  excessive  local  heating  either  by  radiation  or  convection. 

A  second  set  of  four  baffle  plates  of  spherical  contour  separated 
about  2  mm  are  attached  to  the  inside  stuf ace  of  the  conical  part 
of  the  calorimeter  top.  Each  plate  has  a  central  hole  and  four 
slots  at  the  edge  so  as  to  avoid  trapping  gas  or  liquid,  but  these 
passages  are  so  sized  and  spaced  that  the  main  path  through  the 
plates  is  very  tortuous,  so  as  to  make  difficult  the  passage  of  liquid 
particles  from  below  in  a  current  of  vapor  being  withdrawn 
through  the  outlets  in  the  top. 

In  using  the  older  calorimeter  for  evaporation  experiments  it 
was  fotmd  that  the  system  of  horizontal  plates  installed  for  the 
double  purpose  of  heat  distribution  and  drying  the  vapor  did  not 
permit  a  uniform  rate  of  evaporation  to  be  maintained  on  accotmt 
of  the  sudden  increase  of  evaporating  surface  when  one  of  the  plates 
emerged  from  the  descending  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  combina- 
tion of  vertical  heat  distributing  plates  and  system  of  baffle  plates 
avoids  this  fault. 

The  entire  ixmer  surface  of  the  steel  shell  and  of  the  various 
plates  within  were  all  tinned ,  using  pure  block  tin.  Much  care  and 
time  were  devoted  to  this  process  with  the  object  of  making  the 
tin  coating  perfect,  but  the  best  result  obtained  still  showed  a  few 
minute  rust  spots  when  the  parts  were  immersed  in  water.  It  is 
possible  that  these  spots  were  due  to  fine  particles  of  the  steel 
imbedded  in  the  tin  and  not  to  actual  holes  through  the  tin 
coating. 

A  cylindrical  shell  of  copper  about  2  mm  thick  envelopes  the 
steel  shell  between  the  shotdders  formed  by  the  steel  end  caps. 
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The  copper  is  separated  from  the  steel  by  an  air  space  of  about 
0.5  mm  except  for  a  narrow  zone  at  either  end  where  it  is  miited 
to  the  steel  shell  by  tin.  Conical  copper  caps  likewise  envelop 
the  ends,  being  held  in  place  by  screws.  The  upper  cap  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  steel  top  by  an  air  space  except  at  the  outer  edge. 
The  lower  one  fits  the  entire  conical  surface  except  for  eight  slots 
to  accommodate  electrical  leads.  The  central  space  between  the 
lower  cap  and  the  shell  is  large  enough  to  permit  electrical  comiec- 
tions  to  be  made.  The  purpose  of  these  copper  envelopes  about 
the  steel  shell  is  to  diminish  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  the 
surface  temperature  such  as  result  from  localized  heat  exchanges 
inside  the  shell  during  experiments.  It  is  apparent  that  the  less 
abrupt  the  temperature  variation  upon  the  surface,  the  more  per- 
fectly can  the  stnface  temperatture  be  ascertained  with  a  given 
number  of  thermojunctions. 

Three  rings  attached  to  the  top  steel  cap  and  passing  through 
slots  in  the  edge  of  the  copper  cap  provide  for  the  suspension  of 
the  calorimeter  in  its  envelope  by  fine  steel  wires. 

The  vertical  ducts  through  which  the  electric  conductors  pass  in 
leading  from  the  heater  and  thermometer  to  the  points  where  they 
leave  the  calorimeter  surface  consist  of  small  copper  tubes  fastened 
with  tin  upon  the  stuf  ace  of  the  copper  sheath.  A  similar  vertical 
tube  is  cut  away  for  a  length  of  i  cm  at  the  middle  to  admit  the 
two  branches  of  the  integrating  multiple  thermocouple  described 
elsewhere.  A  tube  soldered  on  tlie  top  and  a  slot  in  the  lower  cap 
are  provided  for  the  two  end  junctions  of  the  multiple  thermo- 
couple.    (See  Fig.  3.) 

2.  HEATni  O  ELBMBirr 

The  heating  element  consists  of  two  parts  mounted  on  a  common 
support,  each  containing  a  5-ohm  noninductive  resistance  of  insu- 
lated constantan  wire  so  embedded  in  a  copper  cylinder  as  to  pro- 
mote the  transfer  of  heat  to  the  calorimeter.  A  distance  of  i  cm 
between  the  ixmer  ends  of  the  motmted  coils  permits  the  heat 
developed  to  be  transmitted  either  to  the  upper  or  lower  part  of 
the  calorimeter  by  using  the  coUs  independently.  By  joining  two 
of  the  terminals  only  three  current  leads  to  the  outside  are  re- 
quired. 

The  complete  heating  element  fits  closely  into  the  central  tube 
of  the  calorimeter,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  small  brass  clip  fas- 
tened to  the  steel  bottom  cap.  The  center  of  the  heater  forms  a 
receptacle  for  the  platinum  resistance  thermometer  which  is  next 
described. 
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3.  CALOiOMBTBR  THBRMOMBTBR 

The  thermometer,  Fig.  2,  consists  of  a  coil  of  the  strain-free 
type  previously  described  by  Waidner  and  Burgess.^  The  coil  of 
Heraeus  highest  pmity  platinum  wire  o.i  mm  in  diameter  is  about 
8  cm  long  and  7  mm  in  diameter.  The  mica  frame  supporting 
this  coil  fits  inside  a  thin  brass  tube.  The  thermometer  is  of  the 
four-lead  potential  terminal  type,  the  four  copper  leads  being 
brought  out  through  porcelain  tubes  fixed  in  a  plug  which  is 
threaded  into  the  brass  containing  tube.  The  entire  thermometer 
coil  is  readily  removable  from  its  case  and  the  incased  thermometer 
fits  as  a  unit  into  its  receptacle  in  the  center  of  the  calorimeter. 

4.  JACKET 

The  jacket  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  fitted  with  end  caps  to 
close  top  and  bottom  when  soldered  in  place.  The  surfaces  are 
nickel-plated  and  the  interior  is  polished.  It  is  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  I  and  exterior  view  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 

5.  SUPPORTING  RING 

The  supporting  ring  for  the  calorimeter.  Fig.  4,  furnishes  a  means 
of  handling  the  calorimeter  with  its  various  attached  parts  as  a 
unit  for  assembling  in  the  jacket.  The  ring  slides  closely  into  the 
jacket  resting  on  three  adjustable  supports.  The  calorimeter  is 
suspended  from  this  ring  by  links  of  steel  piano  wire  0.25  mm  in 
diameter  and  2  cm  long.  A  metal  strip  fastened  to  the  ring 
extends  downward  in  close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  jacket, 
being  held  in  place  by  four  guides.  Attached  longitudinally  to 
this  strip  are  seven  copper  tubular  ducts  for  the  electric  leads. 
The  object  of  these  ducts  is  to  bring  the  leads  to  the  temperature 
of  the  jacket,  thus  minimizing  the  influence  upon  the  thermal 
leakage,  of  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  calorimeter 
and  the  room.  By  this  device  heat  conducted  by  the  leads  from 
without  the  envelope  is  shimted  to  the  jacket  instead  of  reaching 
the  calorimeter. 

6.  COOLING  DEVICE 

In  use  of  a  previous  instrtunent  of  somewhat  similar  construc- 
tion much  time  was  consumed  in  cooling  the  calorimeter  by 
thermal  leakage  across  the  insulating  air  space.  The  experiment 
was  tried  of  fitting  a  small  carbon  dioxide  refrigerating  coil  to  the 
calorimeter,  making  connections  to  the  outside  by  means  of  small 

'  ThJs  Bulletin,  6,  p.  155;  19x0  (Sctentific  Paper  No.  xs4)> 
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thin  tubes  of  low  conductivity.  This  coil  was  a  success  in  respect 
to  satisfactory  refrigeration,  but  seemed  to  reduce  the  calori- 
metric  precision. 

The  cooling  device  for  the  present  instrument  consists  of  a 
copper  ring  (Fig.  4)  having  a  cylindrical  surface  shaped  to  the 
inside  of  the  jacket  and  a  conical  surface  shaped  to  the  calorimeter 
bottom,  which  can  be  raised  to  make  contact  with  both  calori- 
meter and  jacket  making  a  thermal  short  circuit  of  the  insulation 
to  permit  rapid  thermal  leakage  or  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jacket,  leaving  the  calorimeter  thermally  instilated.  The  mech- 
anism for  moving  the  ring  consists  of  three  rods  extending  vertic- 
ally through  tubes  to  the  top  of  the  lagging  outside  the  bath, 
where  they  enter  a  branched  handle.  The  apertures  at  the  top 
are  protected  from  ingress  of  water  vapor  by  telescoping  joints. 
At  the  bottom  the  rods  are  threaded  into  lugs,  which  extend  out- 
ward from  the  ring  through  slots  in  the  jacket  into  the  casings 
provided  for  this  connection. 

The  operation  of  this  device  to  cool  the  calorimeter  consists  in 
raising  the  ring  into  contact  with  the  calorimeter  bottom,  then 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  and  when  the  calorimeter 
temperatxu-e  has  fallen  sufl&ciently  dropping  the  ring  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jacket  of  which  it  then  forms  a  part. 

The  arrangement  has  proven  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The 
possibility  of  trouble  from  condensation  of  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  telescope  joints  of  the  lifting  rods  when  operating  at 
low  temperatures  was  anticipated,  but  it  was  foimd  that  except 
in  very  humid  conditions  these  joints  remained  above  the  dew 
point,  and  that  the  condensation  of  water  within  the  tubes  could 
alwa3rs  be  avoided  by  maintaining  a  very  slow  stream  of  dry  air 
entering  the  jacket  through  the  two  electric  lead  conduits  and 
departing  through  the  three  lifter  tubes. 

7.  ELECTRIC  LEADS 

Two  tubular  metal  conduits  bring  the  electric  lead  wires  from 
within  the  jacket  through  the  bath  to  the  outside,  the  thermo- 
couple leads  passing  through  one  and  the  thermometer  and  heat- 
ing coil  leads  through  the  other.  Outside  the  envelope  each  set  of 
wires  passes  through  a  flexible  rubber  tube  to  a  glass  T,  in  which 
it  is  sealed  with  cement,  leaving  an  air  passage  into  the  jacket 
through  each  conduit  past  the  wires.  Inside  the  jacket  the  ends 
of  the  conductors  are  spread  out  to  permit  soldered  connections 
to  be  made  with  the  leads  from  the  calorimeter.    The  four  ther- 
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tnometer  and  three  heater  ctirrent  leads  extend  downward  through 
the  tubes  on  the  strip  attached  to  the  supporting  ring  (previously- 
described)  to  the  points  where  they  leave  the  jacket  to  cross  the 
air  space.  The  conductors  crossing  this  space  are  made  of  such 
a  length  as  to  permit  a  thermally  symmetrical  distribution  of 
contacts  with  the  calorimeter  (see  p.  136),  keeping  the  conductors 
midway  of  the  air  space  (Fig.  4).  The  potential  leads  of  the 
heating  coils  join  the  current  leads  halfway  between  the  pomts 
of  contact  of  the  current  leads  with  the  calorimeter  and  jacket. 

On  account  of  the  failure  in  the  heater  of  insulation  which  had 
been  tested  only  at  low  voltage  in  the  initial  assembling  of  the 
calorimeter,  all  the  connections  to  the  thermometer  and  heater 
were,  after  repairs,  required  to  show  insulation  resistance  of  sev- 
eral thousand  megohmis  when  tested  at  500  volts.  Sufficiently 
good  insulation  to  withstand  this  test  where  the  wires  pass  through 
the  dose-fitting  copper  tubes  on  the  surfaces  was  obtained  by 
wrapping  the  wires  with  several  layers  of  thin,  tough,  shellac- 
coated  paper  well  baked  in  place. 

8.  CONIIBCTIGNS  TO  HVTBRIOR 

Two  tubes  are  provided  for  access  to  the  interior  of  the  calo- 
rimeter, one  for  filling  or  empt3ring  and  the  other  for  connecting 
with  a  manometer. 

It  would  have  been  advantageous  to  have  located  the  valves  in 
these  connections  at  the  boundary  wall  of  the  calorimeter,  but  this 
wotild  have  involved  rather  serious  mechanical  difficulties. 
Instead  the  tubes  extend  through  the  envelope  to  a  point  outside 
the  lagging,  where  they  terminate  in  accessible  valves.  This  con- 
struction necessitates  special  precautions  to  avoid  errors  due  to 
condensation  of  vapor  or  accumulation  of  liquid  within  the  tubes. 

The  tubes  where  they  cross  the  air  space  between  the  calorimeter 
and  jacket  are  of  steel  o.i  mm  thick,  1.2  mm  inside  diameter,  and 
10  cm  long,  tin  coated  inside  and  out.  They  are  made  light  in 
order  that  they  may  quickly  acquire  the  temperatxu'e  of  vapor 
flowing  out  and  also  to  avoid  too  great  thermal  conduction.  The 
tubes  are  symmetrical  and  slope  so  as  to  drain  toward  the 
calorimeter. 

The  temperature  of  the  outflow  tube  was  found  to  be  influenced 
by  the  thermocouple  leads  from  without  the  jacket,  owing  to  their 
nearness  in  the  air  space.  The  central  portion  of  this  tube  was 
observed  to  be  either  warmer  or  cooler  than  the  adjacent  ends, 
depending  on  whether  the  thermocouple  leads  were  heated  or 
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cooled  by  conduction  from  the  room.  When  this  tube  was  thus 
cookd  below  the  saturation  temperature  of  the  free  surface  in  the 
calorimeter,  which  occurred  only  when  the  calorimeter  was  above 
room  temperature,  condensation  would  occur  unless  the  tube  were 
already  full  of  liquid.  This  peculiarity  was  discovered  after  the 
determinations  of  the  specific  heat  at  saturation  conditions'  were 
completed,  and  its  effect  is  considered  in  discussing  those  results. 
A  method  of  eliminating  error  from  this  cause  was  f otmd  and  ap- 
plied in  the  determinations  of  latent  heat  of  vaporization.  A  heat- 
ing coil  placed  on  the  thermocouple-lead  conduit  outside  the  bath 
enabled  the  temperattu^  of  the  leads  within  the  jacket  to  be  kept 
either  at  or  above  the  calorimeter  temperature.  Any  liquid  in  the 
tube  could  thus  be  expelled  before  the  beginning  of  an  experiment 
and  its  withdrawal  tmevaporated  be  thus  avoided. 

The  thermocouples  for  indicating  the  temperature  conditions  of 
the  fluid  in  the  tubes  are  seven  in  ntunber ,  with  a  common  reference 
jtmction,  the  branches  being  made  of  equal  resistance.  To  mini- 
mize the  lag,  small  (0.127  mm  diameter;  B.  &  S.  gage  No.  36)  silk 
and  shellac-covered  copper  and  constantan  wire  were  used,  the 
jimctions  being  hard  soldered.  One  junction  was  placed  on  the 
center  of  the  calorimeter  top  and  three  on  each  tube  at  points 
dividing  the  length  into  four  equal  parts.  For  electrical  insulation 
the  tubes  were  first  wrapped  with  a  thin  layer  of  shellacked  silk 
fiber  at  the  places  where  the  bare  jtmctions  were  to  be  put,  and 
then,  to  insure  good  thermal  contact,  the  thermocouple  wires  laid 
longitudinally  were  bound  in  place  with  silk  fiber  and  shellacked. 
The  reference  jimction  when  in  place  is  in  good  thermal  contact 
with  the  jacket  near  the  outflow  tube. 

Beyond  the  jacket,  tubes  are  used  of  smaller  internal  diameter 
(about  0.6  mm) .  To  allow  these  tubes  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  liquid  bath  through  which  they  pass,  a  heating 
element  is  bound  longitudinally  on  each  and  the  whole  sheathed 
with  a  copper  tube,  leaving  a  small  air  space.  A  thermoelement 
placed  on  each  tube  indicates  the  rise  in  temperature  above  the 
bath. 

9.  IN TBORATINO  THBRMOCOUFLBS 

To  provide  for  the  indication  of  the  relative  surface  tempera- 
tures of  calorimeter  and  jacket  at  any  instant,  two  integrating 
multiple  thermocouples  are  employed.  Each  of  these  when  used 
alone  indicates  the  mean  temperature  of  one  of  the  surfaces  rela- 
tive to  the  temperature  of  the  third  body,  and  therefore  when 
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joined  in  series  in  the  proper  sense  the  combination  indicates  the 
temperature  difference  between  the  two  surfaces.  Each  multiple 
couple  consists  of  10  elements  joined  in  series.  The  elements  are 
made  of  copper  and  constantan  wires  0.2  mm  in  diameter  with 
hard-soldered  junctions.  The  10  elements  of  each  set  are  bound 
together  into  a  unit  which  branches  where  it  enters  the  vertical 
receiving  tube  on  the  calorimeter  or  jacket  surface.  Each  of 
these  branches  bears  5  junctions;  thus,  10  jimctions  are  applied 
to  the  calorimeter  surface  and  10  to  the  jacket.  Upon  the  calo- 
rimeter each  of  the  10  junctions  is  so  located  as  to  be  influenced 
by  one  of  the  10  equal  elements  of  the  total  surface.  Upon  the 
jacket  the  same  is  true  with  the  exception  that  the  2  junctions 
which  properly  belong  on  the  top  and  bottom  caps  are,  for  con- 
venience, placed  in  the  receiving  tube  near  the  top  and  bottom. 
This  is  considered  permissible  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
jacket  temperature,  and  is  done  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which 
would  attend  the  soldering  of  these  caps  in  place  without  doing 
injury  to  junctions  upon  their  stuiaces. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  symmetry  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
calorimeter  and  the  nature  of  the  stirring  of  the  bath  obviate  the 
necessity  for  horizontal  integration. 

The  two  complementary  sets  of  10  junctions  each  enter  the  pair 
of  adjacent  copper  tubes  which  extend  through  the  jacket  wall 
into  a  metal  box  which  by  means  of  an  air  space  partially  insulates 
the  tubes  from  the  bath.  The  two  multiple  thermocouples  are 
made  and  assembled  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar,  so  as  to 
avoid  error  from  lag. 

Extending  through  the  ends  of  the  box  mentioned  above  and 
connected  intimately  with  the  two  thermocouple  tubes  is  a  flat 
tube  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  bulb  of  a  platinum  resistance 
thermometer  of  the  standard  calorimetric  type  inserted  from  with- 
out the  bath  so  as  to  bring  the  bulb  into  close  thermal  union  with 
the  complementary  junctions.  The  air  space  damps  out  the  small 
fluctuations  of  the  bath  and  enables  the  reference  junctions  and 
the  thermometer  to  acquire  the  same  temperatxu-e,  thus  making 
it  possible  by  means  of  the  thermocouples  to  make  a  thermo- 
metric  transfer  from  the  calorimeter  to  a  second  thermometer 
outside  which  is  thus  available  as  an  independent  calorimeter 
thermometer. 

The  method  of  experimenting  is  such  that  the  temperature  differ- 
ences measured  by  the  thermocouples  are  sufficiently  small  to  per- 
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mit  their  observation  to  the  requisite  degree  of  precision  by  direct 
galvanometer  deflection.  A  somewhat  complicated  arrangement 
of  switch  connections  is  provided  to  enable  the  observer  with  a 
single,  galvanometer  to  shift  quickly  from  any  one  of  the  numerous 
thermoelectric  circuits  to  the  Wheatstone  bridge  thermometric 
circuit.  A  thermoelectrically  neutral  coil  of  manganin  wire  with 
copper  leads,  wound  on  a  heavy  copper  spool  with  close-fitting 
copper  sheath  and  having  a  resistance  equal  to  the  thermocouple 
circuit  is  used  to  facilitate  the  resetting  of  the  galvanometer  zero. 
A  reversing  switch  between  the  galvanometer  and  couple  circuits 
enables  this  zero  adjustment  to  be  checked.  A  set  of  resistances 
connected  through  switches  in  the  galvanometer  circuit  series  and 
parallel  give  foxu-  different  critically  damped  sensitivities  on  the 
thermocouples.  A  sliding  multiple-point  switch,  designed  for 
interchange  of  the  thermocouples  leading  from  the  outflow  tubes, 
permits  the  rapid  reading  of  these  couples  in  succession  during 
evaporation  experiments.  The  contact  pieces  are  all  made  of 
copper  to  avoid  thermoelectromotive  forces. 

10.  THERM ORB6ULATED  BATH 

The  function  of  the  stirred  bath  is  to  control  the  jacket  tem- 
perature. The  container  for  this  bath  is  a  brass  vessel  consisting 
of  two  cylindrical  vertical  tubes  connected  at  bottom  and  near 
the  top  by  rectangular  ports  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  principal 
difference  from  previous  models  for  a  similar  purpose  consists  in 
the  separation  of  the  well  in  which  the  thermoregulating  element 
is  located  from  the  main  tube  which  accommodates  the  part  to 
be  controlled.  This  prevents  local  irregularities  due  to  direct 
conduction  from  the  vicinity  of  the  heating  or  cooling  elements. 
The  diameter  of  the  container  is  about  4  cm  larger  than  that  of 
the  jacket.  A  ring  fixed  inside  just  below  the  upper  port  sup- 
ports the  jacket  in  position  by  means  of  three  studs,  which  lock 
in  place  beneath  lugs.  The  cover  for  the  main  part  is  cut  into 
three  parts  for  convenience  in  assembling,  the  parts  fitting  together 
about  the  emerging  tubes.  The  liquid  used  in  the  range  —  40  to 
+ 40^  C  is  ordinary  commercial  gasoline. 

The  thermal  control  is  effected  by  the  unit  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
which  fits  the  adjacent  tube  or  well  in  the  container.  The  ele- 
ments of  this  unit  are  a  screw  propeller  driven  by  shaft  and  ptolley ; 
carbon  dioxide  refrigerating  coil  with  control  valves  and  heat 
exchanger;  heating  coil  of  10  ohms  (diameter,  0.25  mm;  B.  &  S. 
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gage  No.  26)  asbestos  covered  constantan  sheathed  with  copper, 
hermetically  sealed  to  the  binding  posts;  and  thermoregulator 
consisting  of  tubular  coil  for  bulb  and  contact-Tnalriiig  head. 

The  lagging  is  contained  in  a  wooden  box  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and 
consists  of  cork  board  at  bottom  and  top  and  granulated  cork 
elsewhere.  The  minimum  thickness  of  insulating  material  at 
any  place  exceeds  5  cm. 

IV.  ACCESSORIES 

1.  coudbnser 

As  reservoirs  for  the  material  three  containers,  Fig.  7,  were 
used.  Each  is  fitted  with  a  tube  and  valve,  which  connects  to 
the  valve  giving  access  to  the  calorimeter.  The  manner  of  attach- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  three  containers  are  made  of  steel, 
tin  coated  inside  and  out.  The  two  smaller  ones  are  used  when 
weighing  small  samples  where  the  large  mass  of  the  larger  container 
would  be  inconvenient.  They  have  a  capacity  each  of  about  180 
cm*.    The  capacity  of  the  large  container  is  about  725  cm*. 

The  containers  are  interchangeable,  and  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  second  thermoregulated  bath,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  con- 
stitute a  condenser  and  f tunish  a  means  of  transferring  material 
to  or  from  the  calorimeter  by  distillation. 

This  thermoregulated  bath  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical  Dewar 
vessel  within  a  metal  sheath.  A  motor-driven  stirrer  fmnishes 
circulation  of  the  liquid.  A  carbon  dioxide  refrigerating  coil,  an 
electric-heating  coil  of  10  ohms  resistance,  and  a  thermoregulator 
with  relay,  etc.,  constitute  the  means  of  thermal  control.  The 
fluctuations  of  temperature  in  this  bath  sometimes  reached  o.i^, 
but  this  regulation  was  sufficiently  good  for  condenser  tempera- 
ture. 

The  container  is  stispended  at  the  axis  of  the  Dewar  vessel  and 
is  immersed  in  the  circulating  liquid. 

2.  mahombtbr 

For  obtaining  an  approximate  measure  of  the  pressure  of  the 
vapor  withdrawn  in  determinations  of  heat  of  vaporization  a 
closed  manometer.  Fig.  8,  was  used. 

The  manometer  is  connected,  through  its  valve,  with  one  of  the 
tubes  which  lead  to  the  calorimeter,  just  as  the  condensers  are 
connected.  The  frame  carrying  the  manometer  tube  is  mounted 
upon  the  flat  front  of  the  calorimeter  box.    The  pectdiar  shape  of 
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the  manometer  tube  results  from  disposition  of  the  length  of  tubes 
used  to  the  available  space.  The  manometer  is  calibrated  at  the 
time  of  experiments  by  simultaneous  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  saturated  fluid  in  the  calorimeter  and  the  position  of  the 
mercury  column.  As  shown,  the  manometer  is  adapted  for  meas- 
urement of  pressure  of  saturated  vapor  only  up  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room  as  condensation  in  the  manometer  tube  would  pre- 
clude its  use  for  higher  calorimeter  temperattu-es. 

V.  AUXILIART  APPASATUS 

1.  wheatstohb  bridge 

The  Wheatstone  bridge  (B.  S.  No.  7481)  used  in  connection  with 
this  calorimeter  for  observing  the  platinum  thermometer  resistances 
has  been  described  in  an  earlier  publication.' 

2.  BHERGT-MEASURmO  APPARATUS 

A  Leeds  &  Northrup  type  K  potentiometer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  standard  o.i  ohm  manganin  coil  and  standard  100:1 
volt  box  to  measure  the  current  and  potential  drop  in  the  calo- 
rimeter heating  coil.  The  time  was  recorded  chronographically, 
using  the  second  beats  of  the  Riefler  clock  by  use  of  the  special- 
recording  quick-throw  switch  described  by  Dickinson.' 

VI.  CALIBRATION 
.      1.  CALIBRATION  OF  RBSISTANCB  THERMOMETER 

The  ice  point  resistance  i?o  ^^^  fundamental  interval  Rti»-'Ro 
were  determined  by  direct  observations  in  ice  and  in  steam,  and 
the  S  in  the  Callendar  equation  was  determined  by  comparison 
at  —50^  C  with  a  standard  resistance  thermometer  (Bureau  of 
Standards  C  28)  which  was  calibrated  in  ice,  steam,  and  sulphur 
vapor.  The  scale  defined  *®  by  the  thermometer  is  therefore  the 
centigrade  scale  for  Heraeus  platinum  of  highest  purity  according 
to  the  equation 


\ioo     V 


i?ioo-"^o  \IOO         /  100 

when  the  sulphur  boiling  pomt  at  normal  presstu-e  is  taken  as 
444?6.    The  value  of  S  was  found  to  be  1.48. 

•  This  Bulletin,  11,  p.  571;  19x4  (Scientific  Paper  No.  941). 

*  Tbis  Bulletin,  11,  p,  189;  19x4  (Scientific  Paper  No.  330). 

^  The  departure  from  the  ideal  gaa  scale  of  the  temperature  scale  so  defined,  down  to  —50*  C,  is  not 
man  than  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  existing  gas  thermometer  data. 
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Subsequent  to  installing  in  the  calorimeter,  and  again  after 
reassembling  on  April  i8,  191 6,  following  repairs  to  the  heating 
coil,  the  constants  depending  on  the  lead  resistance  were  deter- 
mined, which  permit  the  thermometer  to  be  used  as  a  three-lead 
compensated  type.  The  values  of  the  ice  point  resistance  R^  and 
fundamental  interval  R^^-^Rf^  are  given  in  Table  i. 

TABLB  1 
Coostanfts  of  CtlofiiiiBter  ThMmomotor  No*  15046 
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convent  at  6d  I|m 
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tDlCar.dO^ 
1916 


AAtfApr. 

18,1916 


Bo 

Bm-K.. 


24^9688 
9.7572 


24.9387 
9.7481 


24w982S 
9.7484 


The  auxiliary  resistance  thermometer  used  for  check  observa- 
tions by  thermocouple  transfer  was  designated  "Pt.3,  B.  S. 
No.  4725,"  and  is  one  of  the  standard  calorimetric  platinum 
thermometers  which  have  been  in  use  at  the  Bureau  for  several 
years. 

2.  RATB  OF  THERMAL  LBAKAOE 

The  rate  of  thermal  leakage  between  the  calorimeter  and  jacket 
was  determined  throughout  the  range  of  temperature  in  which 
the  calorimeter  was  tised  and  was  checked  at  various  times 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  experimental  work. 

The  method  of  determining  this  rate  was  to  observe  the  change 
in  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  by  means  of  the  resistance 
thermometer  at  regular  intervals  of  time  while  the  temperature 
difference  between  calorimeter  and  jacket  was  kept  approxi- 
mately constant,  as  indicated  by  readings  of  the  integrating 
thermocouples.  Determinations  were  made  both  with  jacket 
temperature  above  and  below  the  calorimeter  temperature  to 
ascertain  whether  influences  external  to  the  envelope — ^that  is, 
"lead  conduction  from  the  room" — affected  the  leakage  rate. 
No  such  effect  was  detected  even  at  the  temperatures  furthest 
from  room  temperature,  showing  that  the  means  adopted  for 
intercepting  external  leakage  were  adequate.  In  observing,  the 
readings  were  continued  long  enough  to  insure  that  a  steady  state 
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was  reached.    The  rate  of  thermal  leakage  may  be  expressed  by 
means  of  the  following  equations: 

B  «o.i46  +0.0001521? 
A=   10.4+0.032^ 

B  »  coefficient  of  thermal  leakage  expressed  in  joules  per  minute 
per  millimeter  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  scale  as  used  with 
integrating  thermocouples. 

A  "  coefficient  of  thermal  leakage  expressed  in  joules  per  minute 
per  degree  difference  between  calorimeter  and  jacket. 

Experiments  made  to  test  whether  the  thermal  leakage  is  cor- 
rectly determined  by  the  indications  of  the  integrating  ther- 
mocouples are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  deals  with  the  leakage 
occurring  when  the  thermal  equilibrium  of  the  calorimeter  itself 
is  disturbed  but  little.  In  this  method  the  jacket  is  so  manipu- 
lated as  to  induce  thermal  leakage  for  a  given  period,  and  the 
actual  heat  lost  or  gained  by  the  calorimeter  is  determined  by 
the  change  in  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  observed  when  in 
equilibrium  before  and  after  this  leakage  period.  The  increment 
so  determined  was  in  agreement  with  that  calculated  from  periodic 
observations  of  the  integrating  thermocouples.  The  other  test 
consisted  of  the  comparison  of  the  separate  determinations  of  the 
heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  using  first  one  of  the  5-ohm  coils 
of  the  heater  and  then  the  other.  Owing  to  the  location  of  these 
coils,  one  in  the  upper  and  the  other  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
calorimeter,  the  distribution  of  the  surface  temperature  in  the 
two  measurements  was  different  in  the  two  cases.  No  difference 
in  the  measured  heat  capacity  could  be  detected,  showing  that  for 
these  variations  in  surface  conditions  the  error  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  thermal  leakage  by  the  thermocouples  was  not 
appreciable. 

3.  THBRMOCOUPIB  CALIBRATION 

Since  the  thermocouples  were  used  only  for  the  measurement  of 
small  differences  of  temperature,  the  necessity  for  precise  cali- 
bration was  obviated. 

The  galvanometer  sensitivity  was  determined  when  in  series 
with  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  thermocouple  circuit 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  known  constants  for  the  thermo- 
electric power  of  the  thermocouple  wire.  Direct  determinations 
of  the  combined  thermocouple  and  galvanometer  sensitivity  agreed 
with  the  indirect  within  the  limit  of  observational  error,  and  the 
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indirect  method  was  therefore  used  for  the  periodic  checking  as 
being  the  more  convenient.  The  sensitivity  when  used  with  the 
integrating  thermocouple  corresponded  at  o^  to  about  o?oi4  per 
millimeter  deflection..  When  used  to  transfer  from  calorimeter 
to  auxiliary  thermometer  at  o^,  o?ooo8  gave  i  mm  deflection. 

4.  HEAT-CAPACITT  DETERMINATIOlf S 

« 

The  method  of  determining  the  heat  capacity  of  the  empty 
calorimeter  or  of  the  calorimeter  containing  a  specimen  for  obtain- 
ing the  specific  heat  is  the  same. 

The  first  operation  is  the  cooling  of  the  calorimeter  to  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  first  experiment  of  a  series.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  use  of  the  cooling  device  previously  described.  The 
jacket  is  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  means  of  the  refrigerating 
coil,  and  the  cooling  ring  Ufted  to  permit  the  transfer  of  the  heat 
from  calorimeter  to  jacket.  When  the  calorimeter  temperattuie  is 
as  low  as  desired  the  ring  is  lowered  and  then  the  jacket  is  brought 
into  thermal  equilibrium  with  the  calorimeter,  using  the  bath 
heating  coil.  Attainment  of  equilibritun  in  the  calorimeter  was 
ascertained  by  observing  the  constancy  of  temperature  indicated 
by  the  resistance  thermometer  when  the  surfaces  of  calorimeter 
and  jacket  were  at  the  same  temperatures  as  shown  by  the  inte- 
grating thermocouples.  The  empty  calorimeter  was  somewhat 
slow  in  reaching  equilibrium.  Usually  50  minutes  were  sufficient  to 
reach  equilibrium  to  within  o?ooi  after  a  change  in  temperattue. 
When  the  calorimeter  contained  liquid  half  this  time  sufficed. 

When  in  equilibrium  the  initial  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
is  observed  by  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  platinmn  resistance 
thermometer  with  the  Wheatstone  bridge.  In  addition,  or  as 
alternative,  the  temperature  is  determined  by  the  outside  resist- 
ance thermometer  in  conjtmction  with  the  thermocouple  reaching 
from  thermometer  receptacle  to  the  calorimeter. 

The  calorimeter  heating  current  is  f  tunished  by  a  large  storage 
battery.  This  current  is  set  to  the  proper  value  in  an  auxiliary 
coil,  equal  in  resistance  to  the  calorimeter  coil,  so  connected  to  a 
quick  throw  switch  that  the  current  may  be  instantaneously  trans- 
ferred to  the  calorimeter  coil  without  any  considerable  change  in 
value.  The  potentiometer  used  to  measure  the  current  and  poten- 
tial drop  is  balanced  against  the  standard  cell. 
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The  heating  current  is  thrown  on  the  calorimeter  heater  at  the 
beginning  of  a  minute^  the  instant  being  recorded  automatically 
on  a  chronograph.  Throughout  this  period  of  the  experiment, 
and  until  equilibrium  is  again  established,  the  integrating  surfcu^e 
thermocouples  are  observed  at  equal  periods  of  one  minute.  The 
current  in  the  jacket  heater  is  controlled  by  hand  regulation  to 
keep  the  jacket  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  calorimeter. 
The  thermocouple  readings  are  recorded  to  the  nearest  millimeter 
and  the  deviations  from  zero  summed  at  once.  It  is  found  to  be 
very  easy  to  make  the  sum  of  these  deviations  for  an  entire  experi- 
ment equal  to  zero,  thus  eliminating  from  the  computations  any 
correction  for  thermal  leakage,  and  this  is  done  in  practically  all 
heat-capadty  experiments.  The  galvanometer  zero  is  periodically 
set  to  the  nearest  tenth  millimeter.  Potentiometer  readings  of 
current  and  potential  drop  ia  the  calorimeter  heating  coil  are  taken 
alternately  at  equal  intervals  throughout  the  period  of  heating. 
At  the  end  of  a  predetermined  time  interval  the  cturent  is  thrown 
off  and  the  time  again  automatically  recorded.  The  jacket  is 
again  brought  under  control  of  the  thermostat  at  the  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter  and  after  waiting  for  the  calorimeter  to  reach 
equilibrium  its  final  temperature  is  observed  as  before.  This  obser- 
vation may  be  taken  as  the  initial  temperature  of  the  next  experi- 
ment and  the  procedure  repeated  until  completion  of  the  series. 
The  data  obtained  are: 

(a)  Initial  and  final  resistance  of  the  thermometer  giving  tem- 
perature change. 

(6)  Series  of  values  of  current  and  potential  drop  giving  the 
rate  of  energy  supplied  electrically  to  heat  the  calorimeter. 

(c)  Duration  of  the  energy  supply. 

id)  Record  of  thermocouple  readings  of  temperature  difference 
between  calorimeter  and  jacket  surfaces  from  which  the  amount 
of  thermal  leakage  during  the  experiment  is  determined,  usually 
made  zero  by  manipulation. 

5.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

The  experimental  data  corrected  for  instrumental  errors  are 
given,  together  with  the  reductions  to  obtain  the  heat  capacity,  in 
Table  2.  The  determinations  are  divided  into  two  series  corre- 
sponding to  the  period  before  and  after  repairs  to  the  heating  coil. 
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TABLE  2 
HMt  Captcitj  of  Calorimetar 
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laq^i 

1L231 

ia44i 

ia805 
10L658 

ia7u 

10.550 
ia408 
10.287 
10.170 
8.888 
8.849 


I  •  v^^Vs  a  •  •  « 
I  •  a^^Va  •  •  •  I 

I  •  • ^^^^a  •  •  •  I 

L0WW5, 

I  a  •  ^^*a  •  a  •  I 
I  m  a^^Vs  ■  a  a  I 

»  a  a  1^V«  a  a  •  I 
I  a  a«^V«  a  •  a  i 
I  a  9^^ 9  •  •  •  I 
»  a  m^^^»  •  •  a  < 
I  a  av^^Va  a  a  •  i 
I  a  a^^va  •  a  a  i 
»  a  a^^^a  a  a  a  i 
t  a   ••^^'a  a  •  •    I 


I  a  a^^»a  a  •  a  < 
I  a  a^^^a  a  a  •  i 
(  a  a^^^a  •  a  a  i 
I  a  a^^^a  •  a  •  i 
I  a  •^^•a  •  a  a  I 
I  w  a^^^a  a  a  •  I 
►  a  a^^»a  a  •  a  < 
I   a   aV^^Va  a  a  •   I 

npp«5 

»  a  a^^Va  a  a  a  I 


1.3099 

1.3066 

1.3058 

L3073 

1.7566 

L7510 

L7462 

1.7452 

L7442 

L7954 

L8034 

1.8006 

L8490 

L8449 

L8438 

L30S 

L2726 

L3036 

L3028 

L3129 

L3098 

L3076 

L3062 

L30i9 

L7141 

1.7138 


P.D. 


13L143 

13.128 

13.129 

13L109 

8.840 

8.804 

8.784 

8.784 

8.784 

9.047 

9.090 

9.082 

9.312 

9.316 

9.316 

13.129 

12.762 

13.079 

13.077 

13.180 

13.159 

13.142 

13.133 

13.124 

8.630 

8.632 


tag 


600.00 
600.09 

6oaoo 

600.00 

999.99 
999.99 
600.09 
999.97 
600.04 
600.09 
600.03 
600.04 
600.00 
600.08 
999.96 
999.96 
999.96 
999.97 
600.01 
999L  96 
600.08 
600.00 
600.03 
600.04 
600.12 
602.16 


10298 

10293 

10286 

10279 

9317 

9249 

9209 

9197 

9193 

9747 


9813 


10311 
10306 
10318 

9744 
10230 
10222 
10379 
10343 
10310 
10293 
10273 

8878 


llfflf 


1017.2 
982.3 
992.9 
920lO 
944.9 
9212 
938.6 
99a2 
96L0 
972.2 
9818 
999.6 
1005.9 
1014.9 
1023.3 
918.7 
933.2 
946.7 
999.1 
969LO 
980.4 
990.6 

iooa6 
loiai 

998.8 

10017 


Altar  amp^ylng  tn/L  flDliic 


.17 


27.1896  +22.89 


9.827 


9.827 


10-Qhm.. 


1.2740   12.808 


600.00 


9790     9912 


Aftat  anptylnc 


flUbiC 


Maf.  27 

214692 

-44.86 

11668 

11668 

lO-ohm. . 

1.2792 

12.820 

599.83 

9837 

922.1 

21.5276 

-34.28 

11492 

11492 

da 

1.2772 

12.807 

60104 

9815 

9315 

22.5658 

-2186 

11332 

11332 

da 

1.2754 

12.796 

60124 

9796 

9411 

liar.  28 

212541 

-1195 

11178 

11175 

11177 

. .  .do 

1.2709 

12.756 

60105 

9728 

9519 

24.2573 

-  183 

11045 

11046 

11045 

•   a   a^^W*  a  a  a  a 

L2699 

12.752 

599.95 

9716 

967.2 

212453 

+  115 

9.927 

1923 

1925 

da 

•  a    ■  ^^^v*  a  a  •    ■ 

L2686 

12.752 

599.93 

9705 

977.8 

212189 

+1102 

9.814 

1816 

1815 

da 

1.2678 

12.740 

599.97 

9691 

987.3 

27.1789 

+22.78 

9.708 

1711 

1709 

da 

•   a   *  ^^^v  ■  •  a  a   a 

L2671 

12.738 

60101 

9684 

997.4 
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TABLE  2-<k>ntinu6d 
HMt  Captcilj  of  CaloriBMftar— Oontiiiaed 


1916 
Apr.  19 

Apr.   M 

Apr.  25 


Apr*  26 


Hi. 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
S 
4 
1 
2 
8 


R 
CaL 


OkflM 

20L4324 

2L5619 
211236 
23.2S14 
23.8154 
24.8960 
219636 
27.0126 
27.5239 
28.5499 
2BIS618 


Cid. 


15046 


•C 

-45.22 

-38193 
-28.20 
-16.96 
-11.27 
-  .35 
-I-10L44 
+2L10 
•f2&31 
+36.79 
+47.14 


OkflM 

11.378 
1L209 
1L301 
1L161 
11. 000 
10.862 
ia722 
iaS96 
ia542 

ia42i 
ia30i 


4725 


OkflM 

11.377 
1L207 
1L292 
11.159 
ILOOl 
IO186I 
10.717 
ia600 
10.542 
ia422 

ia3oo 


A$ 


OkflM 

lL378|l0-0kfll.. 
.d» 


lL20e 

1L2I 

1L160 

11. 000 

10.862 

ia720 

10.598 


ia421 
10.301 


.d». 
.d». 
.d». 
.d». 
.40. 
.do. 


«(fr  ^^9    a  •  ■  UV«  •  ■  •  • 


.do. 
.do. 


P.D. 


L3198 

L3196 

L3301 

L3310 

1.322 

L3248 

L3233 

1.3222 

L3218 

L8202 

1.3185 


tag 


13.197 
13.205 
13L312 
13.333 
13.285 
13.282 
13L274 
13.270 
131270 
13.260 
13.249 


599.95 
600.27 

6oao5 

60ai4 
599l  95 
599195 

6oaoo 
6oaoi 

599.99 
60a06 
600.00 


10449 
10460 
10624 
10650 
10967 
10S57 
10539 
10528 
10524 
10505 
10481 


Hf.of 


J/dof. 

918.4 

933.2 

94a5 
9S4.S 
960.6 
971.9 
983.1 
99314 
998.3 
1006.1 
1017.5 


Jviy    5 

2QL7806 

-4L80 

• 

1L115 

U.112     1L114 

10-okfll.. 

1.3076 

13.081 

600.00 

10263 

9214 

2L8821 

-3a  72 

10.933 

ia93Q     ia932 

a  •  aUV*  •  •  •  « 

L3065 

131079 

599.95 

10252 

937.8 

22.9629 

-19.86 

ia768 

10l764 

10.766 

a  •  aUV*  ••  a  • 

1.3053 

13.075 

599.86 

10238 

950.9 

24.0844 

-9.17 

ia615 

10.616 

ia615 

a  •  ■  ^Wa  ■  ■  •  a 

L3042 

13L071 

600.03 

10229 

9616 

WF     6 

24.5432 

-3.94 

ia392 

10.389 

ia391 

•  •  alMF*«  •  •  • 

L2930 

12.963 

600.02 

10057 

967.9 

25.5644 

+  6.39 

ia259 

ia2S6 

10.258 

•  •  aUV*  •  •  a  a 

1.2927 

12.957 

600.01 

10050 

979.7 

3 

26k  9699 

+16.60 

10.149 

10L147 

10.148 

do 

■  a  a^^^Fa  a  •  a  a 

1.2911 

11956 

600.03 

10037 

909.1 

The  reductions  are  made  according  to  the  formula 

^    lEt'+BtJi 
KAR 

The  notation  used: 
JV  «  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  at  temperature  0,  in  joules 

per  degree, 
/—current,  in  amperes*^  (mean  value). 
£» potential  drop,  in  volts"  (mean  value). 

u  The  ampere,  which  is  here  tued  only  as  an  intermediary  miit.  Is  detennined  fay  the  relation  /— ~ 

where  /—  nnmbcr  of  amperes. 
»  Where  numerical  yahies  are  given  the  joule  used  in  this  paper  is  determined  fay  tlie  rdation^-i-^ 

where  Q  is  the  number  of  joules  transformed  into  heat  in  a  given  electric  circuit  in  f  seooods,  E  the  number 
of  volts  potential  drop,  and  J2  the  number  of  ohms  resistance;  taking  xv6it<*^^^^gT^Xcnifol  mean  Weston 

normal  cell  at  ao*  C,  and  x  ohm<>- resistance  at  o*  C  of  X06.300  cm  of  uniform  mercury  cohmm  14.453  z  ff  in 
mass.  The  difference  between  the  international  joule,  realised  thus,  and  the  absoittte  joule  is,  according 
to  present  evidence,  perhaps  i  part  in  jooo.    (Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  No.  60.  xst  ed.,  p.  56;  1916.) 
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/"time. 

/^ » time  at  instant  of  starting  the  heating  current  when  calo- 
rimeter is  at  01,  ti  is  usually  taken  as  zero. 

f  » time  of  stopping  the  heating  current,  or  duration  of  heating 
current  when  /j  =  o. 

i^»time  when  final  equilibrium  temperature  9,  is  observed,  or 
duration  of  entire  experiment  when  /,  -  o. 

A » mean  thermocouple  indication  of  the  galvanometer  scale 
during  entire  experiment,  in  millimeters. 

£»  coefficient  of  thermal  leakage  in  joules  per  minute  per 

millimeter  galvanometer  deflection. 
J?i » initial  resistance  of  thermometer,  in  ohms. 

J?3==  final  resistance  of  thermometer,  in  ohms. 
A/? "Change  in  thermometer  resistance  dtiring  experiment,  in 

ohms. 

A0 
iiC  =  difference  factor  for  resistance  thermometer,  i.  e.,  ^ 

In  the  determinations  recorded  in  Table  2  the  mean  thermo- 
couple indication,  A,  during  the  entire  experiment  was  in  each  case 
made  zero  and  is  therefore  omitted.  The  duration  of  each  experi- 
ment was  about  60  minutes. 

TABLE  3 

Jounud  of  Ezpeximents  with  Calarimeter^  Sbowing  the  DistrilratioQ  of  Hott-Cap«c- 

itj  Detenninatioiis 


Heat  caoactty  of  empty 


;caMCiiyoii 
cawrlnidtK 


Feb.lltoMar.8,1916.. 
Mar.  17  to  Mar.  26, 1916. 
Mar.  31, 1916 


Spedflc  heal  of  Ugvid 


Mar.  13  to  Mar.  16, 1916 . 
Mar.  27  to  Mar.  28, 1916. 


Latent  heal  ol  faporiiaflon  ol 


TTeaflm  rail  fathwl  i  cepaira  made 


Apr.  19  to  Apr.  26, 1916. 
July  5  to  July  6, 1916... 


Apr.  26  to  July  5, 1916. 


By  noting  the  dates  of  the  several  experiments  it  is  seen  that 
several  groups  have  been  made.  These  groups  bear  a  relation  to 
the  various  fillings  of  the  calorimeter  for  determinations  of  specific 
heat  and  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 

In  the  heat-capacity  determinations  experiments  were  made 
using  each  5-ohm  section  of  the  heating  coil  alone,  and  also  using 
both  together. 

In  regard  to  the  precision  of  the  measurements  of  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  calorimeter,  except  for  the  actual  change  which 
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restilted  from  the  repairs,  the  maxhnum  deviation  from  the  mean 
of  any  single  measurement  was  not  more  than  i  part  per  looo, 
and  the  average  deviation  from  the  mean  was  not  more  than  3 
parts  in  10  000.  The  restdts  of  all  the  determinations  are  shown 
graphically  in  Fig.  9. 

Vn.  APPLICATIONS 

The  calorimeter  has  been  used  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of 
liquid  ammonia  at  saturation  pressure  and  at  constant  pressure, 
the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  the  latent 
heat  of  compression  of  liquid  ammonia. 

The  results  of  these  determinations  will  be  presented  in  separate 
papers  in  this  Bulletin.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  precision 
of  the  measurements  of  specific  heats  and  heat  of  vaporization  is 
of  the  order  of  one-tenth  per  cent,  while  the  heat  of  compression, 
which  is  of  a  much  smaller  magnitude,  is  determined  with  a  pre- 
cision of  3  to  5  per  cent.  The  determinations  cover  the  range  of 
temperature  from  —  40  to  +  40®  C. 

The  author  is  especially  indebted  for  assistance  in  the  design  and 
construction  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Dickinson;  for  assistance  in  the  experi- 
mental work  to  M.  S.  Van  Dusen,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the 
mechanical  execution  to  F.  Knoop,  mechanician. 

Vm.  SUMMARY 

The  principle  of  the  unstirred  or  "  aneroid  "  t3rpe  of  calorimeter 
has  been  embodied  in  an  instrument  especially  designed  for 
determinations  of  the  specific  heat  and  latent  heat  of  several 
substances  in  general  use  as  refrigerating  media. 

Heat  developed  electrically  in  a  coil  located  in  the  central  axis 
of  the  cylindrical  shell  comprising  the  calorimeter  is  distributed 
by  conduction  to  the  calorimeter  and  contents  whose  initial  and 
final  temperatures  when  in  thermal  equiUbritmi  are  measured  by 
a  platintun  resistance  thermometer. 

Heat  from  other  sources  is  excluded  by  enveloping  the  calorim- 
eter with  a  metal  jacket  separated  from  it  by  an  air  space  and 
keeping  this  jacket  dining  measurements  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  calorimeter  surface,  using  multiple  thermocouples  to 
indicate  this  equaUty. 

The  calorimeter  is  adapted  for  use  between  —  50  and  +  50°  C 
and  for  pressures  up  to  70  atmospheres  in  experiments  where  the 
measured  heat  added  is  used  either  to  change  the  temperature  of 
the  contents  or  to  evaporate  a  portion  of  the  contents  withdrawn 
as  superheated  vapor,  in  the  first  case  the  spedfic  heat  and  in  the 
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second  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  being  obtained  when  proper 
corrections  are  made.    Such  experiments  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate papers,  this  paper  being  devoted  to  the  description  of  the 
instrument  and  its  calibration. 
Several  features  to  which  special  attention  has  been  given  are: 

1.  Refinements  to  reduce  errors  in  the  evaluation  of  thermal 
leakage.    These  refinements  include  the  following  details: 

(a)  Location  of  the  heater  in  the  central  axis  of  the  calorimeter 
so  that  abrupt  thermal  irregularities  produced  by  the  heat  devel- 
oped therein  may  be  subdued  before  affecting  the  surface. 

(6)  Distribution  of  metal  connections  between  calorimeter  and 
jacket  in  such  a  way  that  the  lead  conduction  is  unaffected  by 
inequalities  in  the  surface  temperature  of  the  calorimeter. 

(c)  By  means  of  superficial  copper  sheaths  protection  of  the 
calorimeter  surface  from  abrupt  variations  in  temperattue  such 
as  may  occur  within  during  calorimetric  measurements. 

(d)  Method  of  indicating  relative  mean  surface  temperatures 
of  calorimeter  and  jacket  by  means  of  multiple  integrating  ther- 
mocouples, which  permits  the  evaluation  of  and  usually  the  annul- 
ment of  the  thermal  leakage. 

2.  Provision  by  means  of  a  system  of  radial  metal  vanes  for  the 
distribution  of  heat  throughout  the  contents. 

3.  Provision  for  insuring  the  dryness  of  vapor  withdrawn  by 
means  of  baffle  plate  system. 

4.  Installation  in  the  calorimeter  of  a  strain-free  type  of  plati- 
num resistance  thermometer  selected  to  give  requisite  accuracy. 

5.  Device  for  rapid  cooling  of  the  calorimeter,  consisting  of  a 
copper  ring  which  can  be  moved  within  the  jacket  so  as  to  thermally 
short-circuit  the  insulating  air  space  and  permit  the  escape  of  heat 
to  the  cooled  jacket. 

6.  Thermoregulated  bath  for  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 

isothermal  envelope  or  jacket  alwa3rs  under  control  of  the  observer 

in  order  to  avoid  any  unmeasured  heat  increments  by  thermal 

leakage. 
Many  other  details  are  described  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 

convenience  or  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  instrument. 

The  method  of  manipulation  in  making  measurements  of  heat 

capacity  is  described,  and  the  results  given  of  an  extended  series 

of  observations  in  the  temperature  range  from  —  50  to  +  50®  C  to 

determine  the  heat  capacity  of  the  empty  calorimeter. 

Washington,  February  10,  191 7. 
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V.  Summary z66 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

For  both  practical  and  theoretical  reasons  the  spectrum  of 
helium  is  of  considerable  importance  in  spectroscopy  and  related 
branches  of  science.  It  consists  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  lines  well  distributed  from  the  ultra-violet  to  the  red,  and  is 
conveniently  produced  in  great  intensity  in  an  ordinary  vacuum 
tube.  Hence  it  is  widely  used  as  a  reference  spectrum  in  spectro- 
scopic and  optical  work  of  many  kinds,  but  the  wave  lengths 
have  not  been  known  with  sufficient  accturacy  for  the  most  pre- 
cise wave-length  measurements.  It  is  thought  that  the  present 
determinations  will  supply  this  deficiency  and  make  possible  the 
use  of  helium  lines  as  standards  of  wave  length.  This  investi- 
gation is  a  part  of  the  standard  wave-length  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  has  been  under  way  for  two  years 
and  which  is  at  present  chiefly  concerned  with  the  spectra  of  iron, 
argon,  and  neon. 
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Helium  is  of  great  interest  in  astronomical  observations  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  from  a  cosmic  viewpoint,  its 
spectral  lines  being  prominently  observed  in  such  radically  different 
objects  as  nebulae,  early — that  is,  blue  or  white — stars  and  the 
sun  (flash  spectrum) . 

As  an  aid  to  progress  in  the  comprehension  of  the  structtuie  of 
matter  nothing  is  of  greater  promise  than  an  accumulation  of 
accurate  data  in  regard  to  spectral-line  series.  Thanks  to  the 
early  investigations  of  Runge  and  Paschen,  every  line  observed 
in  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  helium  may  be  placed  in  one  of  six 
series.  In  order  to  establish  the  mathematical  form  of  these 
series  and  to  throw  light  on  their  relations  to  one  another  as  well 
as  to  the  series  of  other  elements,  exact  values  of  the  wave  lengths 
of  ntunetous  lines  will  be  required  and  will  grow  mcreasingly 
valuable  as  more  data  become  available. 

Precise  measurements  of  the  stronger  helium  lines  were  therefore 
undertaken  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  standards  for  the 
determination  of  other  wave  lengths,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
computations  of  theoretical  interest. 

n.  MEASUREMENT  OF  WAVE  LENGTHS 
1.  DIRECT  DBTBRMIlfATIONS  FROM  THE  RED  CADMiaM  UNB 

Wave  lengths  of  21  of  the  stronger  helium  lines  weiie  measured 
with  the  Fabry  and  Perot  t3rpe  of  interferometer,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  partially  reflecting  plane  surfaces  held  a  few  milli- 
meters apart  and  exactly  paralld  by  an  invar  separator,  using 
the  practice  previously  adopted  by  the  Bureau.^  The  interfer- 
ence rings  formed  by  the  action  of  the  parallel  planes  of  the 
interferometer  upon  the  incident  light  were  projected  upon  the 
wide  slit  of  a  spectrograph  having  a  single  prism  of  rock  salt, 
portions  of  them  accordingly  being  observed  as  short  bars  across 
the  spectral  lines.  The  specially  designed  achromatic  lenses 
allow^  a  great  range  of  wave  lengths  to  be  photographed  with 
one  exposure.  Thus,  2945A  and  5875A  (D,)  were  obtained  on 
one  plate  as  were  also  3888A  and  7281A. 

The  helium  tube  employed  is  similar  in  every  way  to  the  neon 
tube  described  by  Meggers.'  It  was  filled  at  the  Bureau  with 
helium  obtained  from  a  London  firm.  The  electrical  excitation 
was  furnished  by  stepping  up  from  commercial  alternating  cur- 

1  This  BuUetin.  It,  p.  179, 19x5;  IS.  p.  345.  Z9i6  (Sdieiitific  Papers  Nos.  asx  and  974). 
t  Xhii  BuUedn,  IS,  p.  aoa  (Sdcntific  Paper  No.  351);  29x3. 
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rent  of  no  volts,  60  cydes,  to  about  10  000  volts  (on  open  dr- 

cuit).    Primary  currents  from  0.5  to  1.75  a  were  used,  causing  from 

3  to  II  ma  through  the  tube.    The  dark  space  was  from  i  to  2 

mm  in  width. 
Several  of  the  helium  wave  lengths  were  compared  directly  with 

the  fundamental  standard  by  photographing  the  cadmium  and 
helium  spectra  simultaneously  upon  the  same  plate.  The  cad- 
mium lamp,  dectrically  heated  to  about  300^  C,  was  in  the  optical 
axis  of  the  spectrograph,  while  the  beam  of  helium  light  was  brought 
into  the  axis  by  reflection  from  a  partially  transparent  surface 
through  which  the  cadmium  light  passed.  This  surface  was 
formed  by  a  thin  film  of  nickd  which  had  been  cathodically  depos- 
ited upon  a  quartz  disk.  Two  series  of  photographs  were  made  in 
this  way,  in  one  case  the  interferometer  films  being  of  copper 
deposit^  on  glass  and  in  the  other  of  nickel  on  quartz.  The 
copper  interferometers  employed  were  of  5,  10,  and  20  mm  sepa- 
ration, the  nickd  of  5,  10,  15,  and  20  mm.  The  plates  (Seed  27) 
were  sensitized  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  by  treating  them  with 
a  solution  containing  dicyanin,  pinaverdol,  and  ammonia.  Ex- 
posures were  made  ranging  from  4  to  1 5  minutes  and  with  varying 
amounts  of  cturent  through  the  tube.  The  results  are  tabulated 
in  Table  i.  The  agreement  of  the  two  series  is  considered  satis- 
factory except  in  the  case  of  7065A.  No  other  reason,  however, 
than  acddental  error  of  observation  can  be  assigned  for  this 
difference. 

The  very  small  corrections  to  reduce  the  wave  lengths  to 
standard  conditions  (760  mm,  15**  C)  were  applied. 

TABLE  1 
HeUum  Wave  Lengfba  by  Direct  Comparison  With  Cd  6438.4^96 


Copper  fllnis 

Nickel  fllmi 

Adopted 

Copper  lUiiie 

NkkeilUnis 

Adopted 

3888.646 

0.646 

0.646 

(5047.734) 
5875.616 

(4026.190) 

0.618 

0.617 

4471.476 

.478 

.477 

6678.148 

.149 

.149 

4713.143 

.143 

.143 

7065.186 

.190 

.188 

4921.928 

.929 

.929 

7281.350 

.348 

.349 

5015.675 

.675 

.675 

2.  RBLATIVB  MEASURBMElfTS 


The  values  in  Table  i  served  for  the  determination  of  other 
helimn  lines  on  photographs  of  the  helium  spectrum  alone.  In 
this  series  the  nickel  films  and  separations  of  3,  5,  7.5,  and  15  mm 
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were  used  with  exposures  from  20  seconds  to  i  hour.  With  the 
exception  of  the  three  red  lines  which  were  not  observed  in  this 
series,  the  ratios  of  wave  lengths  in  Table  i  weiie  satisfactorily 
confirmed,  and  are  apparently  accurate  to  i  part  in  4000000. 
The  combined  results  of  all  the  measurements  made  in  this  inves- 
tigation appear  in  the  first  column  of  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 
CoUecttd  H^um  Wave  Lengths 


Dnwitt  ol 

RayWgli 

Bwn* 
]i0iiii 

\ 

RVOM 

PMdmi 

(■) 

(b) 

2945.104 
3187.743 
3613.641 
3705.003 
3819,606 
3888.646 
3964.727 
4026.189 
4120.812 
4143.759 
4387.928 
4437.549 
4471.477 
4713.143 
4921.929 
5015.675 
5047.736 
5875.618 
6678.149 
7065.188 
7281.349 

106 

701 

641 

007 

60S 

638 

727 

192 

821 

766 

934 

549 

475 

074 

919 

556 

641 

650 

14 

22 

53 

(478) 

(171) 

925 

680 

480 
142 
928 
678 

493. 
154 
922 
683 

616 
144 
189 

623 
147 
197 

639 
151 
207 

Prom  the  number  and  internal  agreement  of  the  individual  de- 
terminations it  seems  that  an  error  larger  than  0.003A  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  and  that  probably  most  of  the  errors  are  smaller 
than  that  amotmt.  In  the  case  of  the  double  lines  the  value,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  stronger  component.  The  weaker  component 
seems  to  have  been  practically  without  effect  upon  the  measure- 
ments, since  accordant  values  were  obtained  from  a  considerable 
range  both  of  effective  exposures  and  of  orders  of  interference. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the*  values  obtained  for  I?,.  It  was 
customary  to  put  several  exposures  of  varying  length  upon  each 
plate.  Determinations  of  the  difference  between  overexposed  and 
normal  or  weak  images  are  hence  available  for  several  plates.    In 
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imits  of  a  thcmsandth  of  an  angstnnn  they  run  Oy  o,  + 1 ,  +1,-3, 
+ 4i  —  5i  the  last  three  depending  on  apoor  measurement  m  each  case. 
The  systematic  difference  is  not  larger  thaai  the  accidental  error. 
The  photographs  of  helium  alone  were  taken  upon  Seed  27  emul- 
sion (not  stained) ,  but  the  longest  exposure  on  each  plate  (about 
an  hour)  shows  Z7,  faintly.  The  wave  lengths  of  this  line  from 
four  of  these  underexposed  images  are  practically  in  agreement 
with  the  other  determinations,  there  bcdng  possibly  a  tendency 
toward  a  slightly  higher  value.  For  501 5 A,  a  single  line,  the 
difference,  strong  minus  weak  exposure,  is  0.000  or  ±0.001  A  in 
II  cases  out  of  13.  The  agreement  of  different  interferometers  is 
shown  for  two  lines  by  Table  3,  which  refers  entirely  to  the  direct 
comparisons  with  cadmium.  The  small  figures  in  parentheses  give 
the  number  of  exposures  upon  which  the  value  depends. 

TABLE  3  ' 

wkv8  Lsoffhs  fram  Diflsmit  Iiil6fftenmotars 

[CoapariMiit  trith  CBdmiuml 


5 

10 
15 

ao 


S015A 


a  674  (2) 
.673(3) 


.677(3) 


mdwi 


0.677(2) 
.674(2) 
.675(5) 
.676(3) 


587SA 


0.617(3) 
.616(3) 


HIcka! 


0.619(3) 
.617(2) 
.618(6) 
.618(3) 


3.  ELIMINATION  OF  DIFFERENCE  OF  PHASE  CHANGE 

The  dispersion  of  phase  change  at  reflecticm  from  the  interfer- 
ometer mirrors  has  been  referred  to  as  "  one  of  the  less  agreeable 
features  '*  of  interference  measurements.  It  is  customary  to  find 
the  amount  of  the  differential  effect  for  different  wave  lengths  by 
observations  with  large  and  small  path  differences,  and  to  com- 
pute the  small  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  measured  wave 
lengths.  This  procedure  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary,  as 
the  whole  effect  can  be  eliminated  by  using  differences,  as  was 
done  by  Priest  •  for  visual  methods.  Let  us  find  by  the  use  of 
the  standard  line,  say  Cd6438A,  the  double  thickness  of  a  large 
and  of  a  small  interferometer.  If  the  difference  of  these  numb^^ 
be  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  measured  orders  of  interfer- 
ence for  another  line,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quotient  will  be  the 


•  This  Bulletin,  %,  p.  573  (Reprint  No.  Z4»);  i9zx* 
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correct  wave  length  freed  from  any  effect  of  difference  of  phase 
change  without  having  found  that  quantity  at  all.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  orders  will  be  of  about  the  same  accuracy  as  the  larger 
one,  for  while  the  percentage  error  of  the  smaller  may  be  greater 
the  actual  numerical  uncertainty  is  less. 

The  same  final  values  should,  of  course,  be  arrived  at  whether 
the  difference  of  phase  change  is  eliminated  as  suggested  above 
or  determined  by  the  usual  methods  and  the  proper  corrections 
appUed.    This  is  the  case  in  the  present  series  of  measurements. 

m.  COMPARISON  WITH  PREVIOUS  VALUES 

The  present  measurements  and  those  by  Lord  Rayleigh^  are 
in  quite  good  agreement  as  shown  by  Table  2.  Columns  2  (a) 
and  2  (b)  are  separate  series  of  which  the  second  is  to  be  given 
greater  weight.  Eversheim's  values  *  axe  greater,  but  the  differ- 
ences are  not  uniform.  Except  for  3187A  the  grating  values  of 
the  shorter  wave  lengths  by  Runge  and  Paschen'  are  in  good 
accord  with  the  interference  results.  The  discrepancies  among 
the  longer  wave  lengths  are  possibly  due  in  some  way  to  the  fact 
that  their  measurements  depend  upon  comparison  lines  in  another 
order  (second).  This  is  the  case  for  4713,  4921,  5015,  5047, 5875, 
5678,  and  7065A.  The  mean  arithmetic  residual  Runge  and 
Paschen  minus  Bureau  of  Standards  for  these  lines  is  0.052A,  as 
compared  with  0.0065A  for  the  remaining  lines,  for  which  the 
comparisons  were  in  the  first  order.  Omitting  3187A  the  mean 
residual  for  1 2  of  the  shorter  Imes  is  only  0.003 A. 

Using  an  interference  method  which  depends  upon  observing 
the  disappearance  of  the  central  ring  ^  Priest  found  the  apparent 
wave  lengths  of  certain  helium  lines  to  vary  with  the  amount  of 
current  through  the  tube.  Variations  of  this  kind  were  not 
observed  by  him  for  501  sA.'  Mr.  Priest  has  kindly  given  me  the 
exact  value  obtained  by  him  for  this  line  as  5015.679A.  This  is 
the  mean  of  several  accordant  measurements. 

IV.  SERIES  RELATIONS 

When  our  understanding  of  spectral  series  is  complete,  the 
magnitudes  of  certain  physical  quantities  can  probably  be  com- 
puted from  a  smgle  series,  and  from  relations  between  different 
series,  and  it  may  be  in  this  connection  that  accurate  measure- 
ments of  wave  length  will  finally  be  of  the  most  value.     In  the 


«  Phil.  Mag.  (6).  16,  p.  548;  1908. 

*  Zs.  wiaB  Photo.,  8,  p.  148;  1909. 

*  Astroph.  Jour.,  8,  p.  4;  1896. 


^  This  Bulletin,  6,  p.  573  (Reprint  No.  X4>);  X9ix« 
a  This  BuUetin,  8,  p.  x  (Reprint  No.  179);  1911. 
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meantime  they  can  be  used  to  detennine  the  applicability  of  the 
various  types  of  fonnula  which  have  been  suggested,  to  test  the 
so-called  ''combination  principle/'  etc.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
present  investigation  includes  only  a  small  number  of  lines  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  each  series.  These  lines,  although  favor- 
ably situated  for  the  purpose,  will  not  by  themselves  give  the  best 
values  of  the  series  constants,  particularly  of  the  convergence 
frequency.  Hence  no  extensive  recomputations  have  been  under- 
taken at  this  time,  but  it  was  thought  of  interest  to  see  how 
closely  a  three-constant  formula  based  upon  three  consecutive 
well-determined  lines  would  represent  the  remainder  of  the  series. 
None  of  the  series  can  be  represented  exactly  by  a  formula  of 

the  t3rpe 

n'^A-BIm^ 

where  n  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave  length,  m  represents  succes- 
sive integers,  A  and  B  are  constants.  This  equation,  however, 
gives  a  fairly  dose  representation  of  the  two  first  subordinate 
series  (5875A,  4471  A,  etc.;  6678A,  4921A,  etc.).  The  constant 
B  is  about  the  same  for  both  and  approximately  0.2  per  cent 
larger  than  in  the  Balmer  series  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Kayser  and  Runger  formula 

will  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  helium  series.  The  lines  for 
which  m— 3,  4,  5,  in  each  of  the  six  series  have  been  measured  in 
the  present  investigation.  The  constants  il,  £,  C,  as  computed 
from  these  three  lines,  appear  in  Table  4,  which  also  contains  the 
residuals  of  all  the  well-observed  lines  in  each  series. 

In  every  instance  the  error  of  the  representation  even  for  m- 6 
is  very  iliuch  larger  than  the  uncertainty  of  observation,  while 
the  residuals  show  a  fairly  smooth  and  converging  increase  toward 
the  terms  of  higher  order.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  the  series  computed  by  Kayser  and 
Runge  from  less  accurate  values.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  formula  contains  the  first  three  terms 
of  a  rapidly  converging  mathematical  series  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  expansion  of  a  closed  expression  as  yet  unknown. 
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TABIS4 

CMflSI  xAMUUtUB 
OOtl&tAMTB  OOMSVTWD  VBOM  m-flb  4,  S^Iir  BACH 


HnlSiMqp 

aBe«ntf8ra8» 

«^ 

Ifwtmb- 
QfdliMite 

SoooBd 
ante 

VOaOttl 

Flntinb- 

Hate 

A 

38  489.22 
110  SOI.  7 
13  027.4 

1 

29  22S.S3 

109  845.2 
1S8.7 

29  147. 13 
102  963.4 
96  0m.4 

32  010182 
109  518.3 
-1887.8 

27  176w€6 
109  783.2 
226.2 

27  154.51 

107  fi7S.S 

B 

c 

38  826.8 

OBSBRVSD  IfmUB  COMFDTBD  (ANGSTROMS) 


-18.2 
0 
0 
0 
+  0.18 
+    .34 
+    .45 
+    .56 


10. 
11. 
13. 


0 

0 

0 
+0.021 
+  .047 
+  .078 
+  .096 
+  .134 


0 
0 
0 
-1.06 
-2.2 
-3.2 
-4.0 


+124.3 
0 
0 
0 

-  aoso 

-  .091 

-  .103 

-  .19 

-  .21 

-  .23 


0 

0 
0 

+aois 

+  .036 
+  .022 
+  .068 
+  .069 
+  .072 
+  .090 


0 
0 
0 
-Ol34 
-a  71 
-L07 
-1.30 
-L54 


V.  SUMMARY 

Wave  lengths  of  21  of  the  stronger  helium  lines  have  been 
accurately  measured  by  interference  methods.  Nine  of  them 
were  compared  directly  with  the  standard  cadmium  line. 

The  possibility  of  eliminating  the  effect  of  apparent  variation 
of  interferometer  thickness  with  wave  length  is  noted. 

The  Kayser  and  Rtmge  formula  for  spectral  series,  based  upon 
three  consecutive  lines,  will  not  reproduce  acctu-ately  even  the 
next  member  in  any  one  of  the  six  helium  series. 

Washington,  March  14,  191 7. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Numerotis  investigations^  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
relation  between  Imninous  sensation,  "light,"  and  radiant  energy; 
that  is  to  say,  the  relative  visibility  of  radiation  in  different  parts 
of  the  spectnmi. 

The  diflSculties  encomitered  m  such  an  investigation  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  relative  brightness  varies  not  only  for  different  colors 
but  also  for  changes  in  size  and  brightness  of  the  illmninated  field. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  work  under  specified  conditions.  Hav- 
ing decided  upon  these  conditions,  a  further  difficulty  encountered 
is  the  radiometric  evaluation  of  the  light  stimulus. 

Some  of  the  disagreements  in  previous  investigations  seem  to  be 
due,  in  part,  to  uncertainties  in  the  radiometric  measurements. 
The  present  investigation,  therefore,  was  undertaken  m  view  of 
this  Bureau's  complete  equipment  for  evaluating  light  stimuli 
radiometrically  and  in  view  of  the  large  staff  of  trained  investi- 
gators available  for  cooperation  in  the  work.  This  investigation 
is  somewhat  statistical,  the  aim  being  to  obtain  extensive  data 
on  the  relative  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  light  of  different  colors, 
but  a  complete  study  of  color  perception  is  not  attempted. 

The  method  of  comparing  the  light  stimuli  is  photometric.  The 
application  of  the  results  obtained  is  photometric  and  radiometric; 
as,  for  example,  in  applying  corrections  to  spectrophotometric 
measurements  made  on  narrow  spectral  bands,  in  designing  lenses, 
and  in  the  determination  of  the  factor  for  converting  visual  sen- 
sation into  limiinous  power,  i.  e.,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
light. 

n.  METHODS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  VISIBILrrT  OF 

RADIATION 

Various  methods  are  available  for  determining  the  visibility  of 
light  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum ;  that  is,  the  relative  sen- 
sibility of  the  eye  to  light  of  different  wave  lengths. 

1.  THRESHOLD  OF  VISION 

This  method  has  been  used  by  Ebert,*  by  Konig  and  Dieterici,^ 
and  by  Pfluger,*  who  determined  the  minimum  amounts  of  energy 
required  to  produce  a  luminous  sensation  in  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum.    Pfltiger  used  a  Nemst  glower  as  a  source  of  light  and 

A  Throo^ioat  thb  paper  the  reference  tmmbert  occurring  in  text  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  paper.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  letters  for  footnote  references,  the  notes  to  which  appear  in 
the  text  proper. 
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measured  the  energy  at  the  slit  by  means  of  a  thermopile.  He 
examined  a  dozen  subjects,  but  the  data  are  very  irregular  and, 
owing  to  the  low  intensities  required,  they  are  of  but  little  use  in 
practice. 

This  method  of  determining  the  relative  sensibility  of  the  eye 
for  spectral  colors  shows  that  at  very  low  intensities  the  maximum 
sensibility  lies  at  0.49  to  0.53  /*• 

2.  VISUAL  Acumr 

By  this  method  of  comparison  the  visibility  is  defined  by  the 
amotmt  of  light,  independent  of  color,  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  eye  to  distinguish  objects,  such  as,  for  example,  fine  print. 
The  most  noteworthy  investigation  by  this  method  was  made  by 
Langley,*  who  determined  with  a  bolometer  the  energy  required 
to  distinguish  fine  print  which  was  illuminated  by  light  from 
various  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Recently  Bender^  has  used  the 
method  in  comparison  with  the  flicker  method,  to  be  mentioned 
presently. 

3.  CRrnCAL  FREQUENCY 

This  method  has  also  been  termed  **the  persistence  of  vision." 
It  has  been  used  by  Allen  "  and  others  in  studying  the  response 
of  the  eye  of  subjects  having  normal  vision  and  also  of  subjects 
who  are  color  blind.  In  this  method  a  sectored  disk  is  rotated 
in  the  spectrum  at  such  a  speed  that  no  flicker  is  perceived,  the 
velocity  of  rotation  giving  a  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  images 
of  the  light  upon  the  retina.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  for  the  disappearance  of  flicker  different  speeds  are 
required  for  different  colors.  The  results  obtained  by  Allen  will 
be  discussed  in  their  proper  place  in  this  paper.  It  will  suffice  to 
add  that  the  writers  of  the  present  paper  tried  the  method  and 
found  their  results  in  agreement  with  those  obtained  with  the 
methods  used  in  their  work.  This  method  and  the  following  ones 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Ives  *•  in  his  search  for  the 
best  methods  available  for  the  photometry  of  lights  differing  in 
color. 

4.  EQUALITY  OF  BRIGHTNESS 

In  this  method  two  differently  colored  lights  illuminate  the  two 
parts  of  a  photometric  field,  and  they  are  said  to  produce  the  same 
illumination  when  they  give  a  sensation  of  equal  brightness.  The 
diffictdty  with  the  method  lies  in  the  inability  of  most  observers 
to  form  a  judgment  concerning  equality  of  brightness  which  is 
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not  influenced  by  difiFerences  in  color.  Among  others  the  method 
has  been  used  by  Konig,*  Ives/*  and  Houstoun.*^  The  latter  had 
52  observers.  The  field  illumination  was  low.  For  an  illumina- 
tion of  one-half  meter  candle  the  wave  lesigth  of  maximum  visi- 
bility was  at  Xm— 0.502^1  and  for  one-six-himdredths  meter  candle 
the  maximum  was  at  Xm  » 0.466/ii.  Of  the  nine  women  examined 
none  showed  systematic  differences  from  the  men. 

One  diflScidty  encoimtered  in  this  method  is  that  some  observers 
find  it  impossible  to  make  consistent  comparisons  when  large 
color  differences  are  involved.  In  the  case  of  the  observers  exam- 
ined by  the  present  writers  the  majority  considered  it  guesswork 
that  had  no  meaning.  In  fact,  their  opinions  came  close  to 
Helmholz's  appraisement  of  the  method.  Helmholz  ^^  had  no 
confidence  in  his  judgment  concerning  the  equality  of  brightness 
of  differently  colored  surfaces,  although  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  of  two  differently  colored  fields  one  can  be  so  much  darkened 
that  there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  other  is  the  brighter.  No 
doubt  most  observers  make  their  settings  subconsciously  in  this 
manner — ^that  is,  the  observer  sets  one  part  of  the  field  too  bright, 
then  the  other  part  of  the  field  too  bright,  and  finally  a  setting  is 
made  which  is  called  "  equality,"  in  spite  of  a  subconscious  feeling 
that  the  two  halves  of  the  photometric  field  are  not  of  equal 
brightness.  Only  a  few  of  the  subjects  examined  could  distin- 
guish an  inequality  of  brightness  due  to  slight  change  in  intensity 
in  the  two  parts  of  the  photometric  field,  and  even  these  few 
(including  the  writers,  who  made  a  prolonged  test  of  this  phe- 
nomenon) would  at  imexpected  moments  make  very  erratic  set- 
tings in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  closely  agreeing  measurements. 

A  few  observers  were  fotmd  who,  although  they  had  not  had 
previous  experience  in  making  photometric  comparisons,  obtained 
an  exact  coincidence  in  their  visibility  curves  by  this  and  the  follow- 
ing method. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  equality-of -brightness  method  is 
considered  by  some  "  to  be  the  only  one  that  will  give  true  results, 
in  the  present  investigation  it  was  decided  to  test  the  equality-of- 
brightness  method  at  a  number  of  points  on  the  spectrum  to 
determine  whether,  among  the  erratic  settings  made  by  various 
observers,  there  is  a  systematic  deviation  from  the  visibility  curve 
as  obtained  by  the  flicker  photometer. 

From  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  Ives,'*  Crittenden,  and 
Richtmyer,**  Middlekauff  and  Skogland,**  and  others  the  equality- 
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of-brightness  method  of  photometry  appears  to  be  insensitive 
and  often  lacking  in  consistency.  The  erratic  variations  in  the 
eqnality-of -brightness  settings  axe  so  large  that  no  trustworthy 
data  seem  to  be  at  hand  to  prove  definitely  that  there  is  a  syste- 
matic difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  equality-of -bright- 
ness and  the  flicker  photometers. 

5.  THE  FLICKER  PHOTOMBTBR 

In  the  flicker  photometer  the  two  illuminations  are  viewed 
alternately.  *'At  a  certain  speed  of  alternations,"  says  Cobb,*' 
"the  two  colors  disappear,  giving  place  to  a  imiform  color  with  a 
flicker  superimposed  upon  it.  Then,  when  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  two  illuminations  are  so  altered  that  this  flicker  disappears 
the  two  illuminations  are  by  this  method  equal.  Color  flicker 
has  a  lower  critical  frequency  than  brightness  flicker,  and  on 
reaching  this  frequency  we  get  rid  of  color  difference  and  can 
make  a  comparison  of  brightness." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  visual  sensations  aroused  by  lights 
differing  in  color  rise  to  their  maximum  brightness  at  different 
rates,  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  photometry  has  been  chal- 
lenged.^' The  present  writers,  however,  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  this  phase  of  the  question.  The  flicker  method  is 
qxiick,  precise,  and  gives  reproducible  residts  when  operated  tmder 
specified  conditions,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  Whitman,"  Tufts,*'  Thiirmel,"  Ives,**  Bender,*'  Nut- 
ting,*^ and  others.  The  flicker  method  has  merits  not  possessed 
by  the  other  methods  just  discussed,  and  the  results  are  definite 
and  consistent  for  all  observers.  It  is,  therefore,  a  practical 
method  for  intercomparison  of  various  observers  and  hence  for  the 
establishment  of  the  sensibility  curve  of  the  average  normal  eye. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  after  a  prolonged  investigation  of  a  small 
group  of  observers  having  normal  color  vision,  that  the  curve  is 
slightly  too  low  in  the  red  (as  the  result  of  imderestimation  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  stimulus  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  arouse  the 
maximum  sensation)  and  too  high  in  the  blue,  then  all  the  data 
given  herewith  can  be  easily  corrected.  The  time  of  the  persons 
who  were  willing  to  have  their  eyes  examined  was  very  valuable, 
and  it  woidd  not  have  been  fair,  at  this  stage  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  to  ask  them  to  devote  more  time  to  this  question. 

The  question  of  photometric  methods  should  be  given  further 
study.    However,  from  the  data  presented  herewith  on  130  sub- 
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jects,  whose  sensibility  in  any  part  of  the  spectrum  is  rarely  in 
agreement  as  close  as  i  to  2  per  cent  (which  is  the  error  of  observa- 
tion of  a  single  observer) ,  it  seems  futile  to  devote  much  time  to 
obtain  a  method  with  which  any  one  observer  can  make  measure- 
ments with  an  acctu-acy  of  a  small  fraction  of  i  per  cent.  -# 

m.  APPARATUS  AND  METHODS 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i. 

1.  THE  SPECTROMETER  LENSES 

The  spectrometer  was  a  very  substantial  instrument,  with  an 
automatic  attachment  for  maintaining  the  prism  at  minimum 
deviation,  constructed  in  this  Bureau's  instrument  shop.  A 
photographic  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  a  previous  paper.**  The 
coUimating  lens  is  a  triple  achromat  of  18  cm  focal  length,  by  Zeiss. 
For  the  present  investigation  the  exactly  similar  objective  lens  was 
replaced  by  an  achromatic  doublet,  L,  of  33  cm  focal  length, 
especially  made  in  the  Bureau's  shop  for  this  work.  The  special 
preparation  of  this  lens  consisted  in  giving  it  a  very  ifine  polish  in 
order  to  eliminate  stray  light.  The  surfaces  were  quite  free  from 
pit  marks  remaining  from  grinding  Avith  coarse-grained  ene^y,  and  ^y\  '■ 
although  the  polishing  was  not  as  perfect  as  is  possible  the  field  of 
view  was  remarkably  free  from  diffuse  light  as  compared  with  other 
spectrometer  lenses  which  were  tested  for  this  defect.  Using  a 
hand  spectroscope,  an  examination  of  the  light  emerging  from  the 
slit,  /,  as  used  iii  this  investigation  gave  no  marked  indications  of 
stray  light  (white  light)  from  adjacent  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  no  corrections  were  to  be  made  for  diffuse  light** 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  it  were  present  in  a  measurable  amount 
it  would  be  included  in  the  direct  radiometric  measurement.  It 
is  to  be  imderstood,  of  course,  that  this  apparatus,  like  all  others, 
is  not  entirely  free  from  diffuse  light.  Using  intense  light  from  a 
Nemst  glower  placed  close  to  the  slit,  diffuse  light  was  detected 
with  a  hand  spectroscope. 

2.  THE  PRISM 

The  prism  was  of  light  flint  glass.  With  the  33  cm  focal  length 
lens  it  produced  a  spectrum  which  was  14  mm  in  length  between 
the  red  and  the  blue-violet  helium  lines  (X  =*  0.667/*  and  X  «  0.447/i) . 

o  See  As>peDdiz  x  at  the  end  oi  this  paper. 
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The  surfaces  were  given  a  special  polish  to  reduce  diflFuse  light. 
The  prism  and  the  collimatiiig  telescope  were  entirely  inclosed  to 
eliminate  extraneous  light.  The  spectrum  (the  spectrometer 
circle  Sc)  was  calibrated  by  means  of  the  helium  lines,  the  adjust- 
ments being  maintained  by  means  of  the  yellow  helium  line  from 
a  tube  inserted  temporarily  at  H.  For  making  this  adjustment 
the  eyepiece  E  was  focused  upon  the  slit  /. 

3.  THE  LIGHT  SOURCES 

For  a  standard  source  of  white  light,  T,  Fig.  i,  a  duplicate  set 
8,  1 6,  and  38  candlepower  vacuum  tungsten  lamps  was  provided. 
These  lamps  were  carefully  seasoned  and  standardized  by  Mr. 
Mulligan,  of  the  photometric  division.  They  were  operated  at 
1.2  watts  per  candle,  which  specifies  their  color.  For  most  of  the 
work  the  8-candlepower  lamps  were  used,  and  the  constancy  of 
their  light  was  frequently  tested  by  intercomparing  them  in  this 
apparatus,  using  some  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  acetylene  flame 
as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  it 
is  important  to  operate  the  lamp  at  a  constant  current  while 
obtaining  a  visibility  curve,  but  a  change  in  candlepower  by  aging 
of  the  lamp  is  of  minor  importance.  This  lamp  was  operated 
from  a  storage  battery,  the  current  being  easily  maintained  con- 
stant by  means  of  a  milliammeter  (the  scale  of  which  was  read  by 
means  of  a  low-power  lens) .  A  change  of  current  of  o.ooi  ampere 
would  aflFect  the  readings  by  i  to  2  per  cent,  which  is  better  than 
the  individual  settings  of  the  average  observer.  By  sliding  the 
lamp  T  along  its  support,  the  illumination  could  be  varied  from 
1 5  to  800  meter  candles. 

As  a  standard  sotu-ce  of  spectral  light  a  cylindrical  acetylene 
flame.  A,  was  used.  The  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  is  quite 
constant.  On  several  occasions  it  was  found  that  the  flame  burned 
at  a  somewhat  lower  (but  constant)  intensity  although  the  gas 
pressure  remained  the  same,  but  the  cause  of  this  coidd  not  be 
determined.    This,  however,  did  not  affect  the  results.* 

The  acetylene  flame  was  used  as  a  standard  of  spectral  radiation 
because  of  its  high  intensity  and  because  its  spectral-energy  dis- 
tribution *®  is  well  known  and  easily  maintained  constant  within 
the  limits  of  errors  in  the  visual  measurements.     A  tungsten  lamp 

•  The  acetykne  was  used  as  it  came  from  the  gcnetator.  withouLftuther  purificatioa.  Rands  (Phys. 
Rev.,  XIT)  has  shown  that  ordinary  acetylene  is  99  per  cent  pure.  Acetylene  might  contain  a  small 
amount  of  HiS.  but  spectroradiometric  investigations  (Coblentz,  Investigation  Infra-red  Spectra,  Publi- 
cataon  No.  35,  p.  44.  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington,  1905),  do  not  show  impurities. 
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might  have  been  used,  but  its  energy  distribution  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  and  the  lamp  would  require  frequent  standard- 
ization. 

4.  THE  ENSRGT  MBASURSMBNTS 

The  visual  measurements  are  not  sufficiently  refined  to  warrant 
undertaking  the  long  and  difficult  task  of  determining  directly  the 
energy  value  of  the  light  stimulus  in  different  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum. In  fact,  in  the  yellow-green,  where  but  little  energy  is 
required  to  excite  a  liuninous  sensation,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  measure  this  energy  accurately  with  a  radiometer.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty,  the  usual  procediu'e  is  to  measure  radiomet- 
rically  the  energy  in  an  intense  source  and  reduce  it  (by  a  known 
amotmt)  by  absorption  screens,  Nicol  prisms,  etc.,  to  the  inten- 
sity utilized  in  the  visual  observations.*" 

In  the  present  investigation  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  acetylene  flame  ^  was  determined  in  the  usual 
way  by  placing  the  flame  at  5,  Fig.  i ,  and  exploring  the  complete 
visible  spectnmi  with  a  thermopile  placed  in  the  illuminator 
attachment  /,  as  described  elsewhere.".  This  gives  the  prismatic- 
energy  distribution,  and  hence  the  energy  of  the  stimulus  as  applied 
to  the  eye.  Proper  corrections  (which  are  small)  of  course  must 
be  applied  for  losses  by  reflection  from  the  Nicol  prisms  and  the 
lens  when  the  acetylene  flame  is  placed  at  i4 ,  as  used  in  the  visual 
observations.  When  the  flame  is  placed  at  A  and  the  Nicol 
prisms  N  and  condensing  lens  C  are  in  place,  the  light  is  reduced 
by  one-half,  so  that  accurate  energy  measurements  could  be  made 
only  in  the  longer  wave  lengths  beyond  o.6m.  The  results  ob- 
tained, however,  were  in  agreement  with  those  obtained  with  the 
flame  «  at  S. 

The  energy  distribution  was  redetermined  after  a  month  of 
visual  observations  and  found  in  exact  agreement  with  the  earlier 
measurements.*  The  candlepower  of  the  flame  changes  with 
pressure,  which  is  easily  kept  constant;  but,  as  shown  in  a  more 
complete  paper  ^  on  this  subject,  this  does  not  affect  by  an  appre- 
ciable amoimt  the  relative  energy  distribution  in  the  spectrmn. 

In  any  part  of  the  spectrum  the  energy  arriving  at  /  is  deter- 
mined by  the  light  transmitted  through  the  Nicol  prisms. 

The  flame  was  entirely  inclosed,  the  light  emanating  through 
an  opening  8  mm  high  and  about  2  mm  wide.**    The  image  of 

•  See  Appendix  i,  "  On  diffuse  light  and  spectzml  energy  meASureaientt." 
^  Sec  Appendix  i  for  farther  Terificatiaa. 
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this  opening  as  projected  upon  the  spectrometer  slit  5  was  about 
I  by  5  mm.  ' 

When  making  the  energy  measurements,  the  shield  5  F  was 
removed  and  the  space  between  L  and  /  was  inclosed  with  a  card- 
board tube  to  exclude  extraneous  light  and  air  disturbances  from 
the  thermopile. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  amount  of  diffuse  light  present  in 
the  stimtdus  is  very  small  and  immeasurable.  (See  Appendix  i .) 
Nmnerous  attempts,  during  the  past  10  years,  to  measure  such 
small  amounts  of  stray  light  have  always  been  a  failure.  Hence 
radiometrically  the  diffuse  (white)  light  is  negligible. 

5.  THE  NICOL  PRISMS 

The  light  from  the  acetylene  flame  A  is  focused  upon  the  spec- 
trometer slit  by  means  of  the  achromatic  lens  C.  The  function 
of  the  two  Nicol  prisms  {N  ^  is  stationary)  is  to  vary  the  intensity 
of  the  light  falling  upon  the  slit,  and  hence  to  vary  the  intensity 
in  any  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  light  transmitted  is  proportional 
to  sm*  0,  where  0  is  the  angle  through  which  the  Nicol  N2  is  rotated 
from  the  position  in  which  there  is  complete  extinction.  A  circu- 
lar scale  divided  into  even  degrees  and  a  vernier,  F,  enable  one  to 
read  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  Nicol.  When  the  angular 
openmg  {6)  is  90°,  the  transmission  is  taken  100  per  cent.  The 
accuracy  of  the  transmission  for  different  openings  (90°,  60°,  45®, 
30°,  o®)  was  determmed  radiometrically  by  placing  .a  thermopile 
at  the  exit  opening,  between  5  iand  N^,  and  after  correcting  for  a 
slight  amoxmt  of  infra-red  transmitted  when  the  Nicols  were 
crossed,  ff  =0®,  it  was  foimd  that  the  observed  and  the  computed 
transmissions  were  in  agreement  within  the  errors  of  observation. 
For  example,  the  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  deflections  for  30® 
and  90°  openings  was  (4.01  -5- 16.18  =)  0.248,  while  the  computed 
transmission  for  sin*  30*^  is  0.2499. 

The  incomplete  extinction  of  the  infra-red  energy  from  the 
flame  A  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed,  fl=-o°,  was  not  fotmd  in 
another  pair  of  Nicols,  hence  it  is  not  a  common  property,  and 
tests  made  with  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  show  that  the  infra- 
red is  easily  eliminated.  The  device  therefore  is  useful  in  making 
an  apparatus  (crossed  Nicols  and  quartz  plate)  for  transmitting 
light  proportional  to  the  visibility  curve  of  the  eye  (as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Priest),  in  place  of  the  visibility  solution  mentioned  in 
this  paper. 
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The  size  of  the  Nicol  was  8  by  10  by  25  mm.  A  diaphragm  7 
mm  in  diameter,  placed  in  front  of  N^,  confined  the  incident 
light  to  the  central  part  of  the  optical  system. 

A  f tirther  provision  for  varying  the  light  entering  the  spec- 
trometer is  the  bilateral  slit  S,  which  is  provided  with  a  gradu- 
ated drum. 

The  observer  at  /  rotated  the  Nicol  by  turning  a  wheel,  W, 
which  was  connected  with  the  Nicol  moxmting  by  means  of  a 
long  rod. 

6.  THE  FLICKER  PHOTOMBTBR 

The  arrangement  of  the  flicker  photometer  is  practically  the 
same  as  recommended  by  Ives.**  The  photometer  field  is  10  mm 
or  about  2°  in  diameter.  A  "surrounding  field,"  5  F,  was  also 
provided,  although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  this  work. 
To  provide  a  convenient  surrounding  field,  S  F,  illuminated  from 
the  standard  lamp  T,  the  objective  lens  L  was  mounted  securely  in 
a  brass  frame  attached  to  a  heavy  iron  bar,  which  was  used  in 
place  of  the  usual  telescope  tube.  The  surrounding  field  was 
placed  close  in  front  of  this  lens.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  stiff 
cardboard  covered  with  white  filter  paper,  which  was  covered 
with  magnesium  oxide.  The  opening  in  this  cardboard  was 
adjusted  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole  (10  mm  in  diameter) 
in  it  came  just  above  the  optical  axis  of  the  lenses.  In  this  manner 
the  ntunerous  small  spectra  (visible  in  any  spectroscope),  caused 
by  reflections  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  and  prism,  were 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  field  of  view.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant desideratum  when  viewing  the  extreme  ends  of  the  visible 
spectrum. 

The  sectored  disk  Z?,  15  cm  in  diameter,  was  made  of  brass, 
which  was  covered  with  a  thick,  even  layer  of  magnesium  oxide, 
obtained  by  burning  magnesiiun  ribbon.  The  edges  of  the  sectors 
were  beveled,  and  after  depositing  the  magnesium  oxide  a  sharp, 
smooth  edge  was  produced  by  removing  the  overhanging  oxide 
by  means  of  a  sharp  knife. 

The  illtunination  incident  upon  the  disk  D  was  approximately 
50  meter  candles.  It  was  adopted  for  use  with  the  various 
observers  after  a  preliminary  investigation  of  various  incidental 
phases  of  the  subject.  In  this  preliminary  work  visibility  ciu-ves 
were  obtained  for  intensities  varying  from  25  to  780  meter  candles 
upon  the  sectored  disk.  It  was  found  that  for  the  lower  (25-meter 
candles)  intensity  the  eye  seemed  to  be  more  variable  from  day 
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to  day  in  its  response  to  stimuli  in  the  green,  and  it  seemed  more 
difficult  to  make  the  settings  at  these  low  intensities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  loo  meter-candle  intensity  did  not  permit  deter- 
mining the  visibihty  curve  over  a  great  range  of  the  spectrum  with- 
out  changing  the  slit  opening,  which  meant  delays  in  completing 
the  most  important  part  of  the  sensibility  curve.  Hence,  the  50- 
meter-candle  intensity  was  adopted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
results  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  other  experimenters,  *^»  **»  '^» 
showing  that  the  shape  and  position  of  the  maximum  of  the 
visibility  ciu-ve  of  the  central  retina  is  the  same,  within  experi- 
mental errors,  for  all  these  high  intensities,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2. — Relative  spectral  sensibility  of  the  eye  when  subjected  to  sHmuU  of  various  inten^ 

sities 

In  making  these  measurements  the  observer,  at  /,  viewed  a  part 
of  the  spectrum  coming  through  an  opening  0.52  mm  wide  and 
2.63  mm  high. 

The  disk  was  connected  by  a  flexible  belt  (rubber  or  coil  of 
spring  steel)  with  a  small  direct-current  series-woimd  motor,  the 
speed  of  which  could  be  varied  by  means  of  a  variable  resistance  in 
series  with  it.  No  attempt  was  made  to  record  the  speed,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  different  for  different  intensities,  different 
colors,  and  different  observers,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  pre- 
vious investigations  *"  show  that  it  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the 
problem  under  investigation. 
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The  motor  was  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  spectrometer.  The  disk 
D  and  the  support  for  the  standard  lamp  T  were  securely  attached 
to  the  spectrometer  arm  /  L,  which  was  movable,  in  order  to  view 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  By  this  arrangement  the  light 
from  the  lamp  T  was  always  normal  upon  the  disk  D,  and  condi- 
tions were  thus  the  same  throughout  the  series  of  measiu-ements. 

This  apparatus  was  used  in  a  dark  room  illuminated  only  by 
the  stray  light  from  the  acetylene  flame  and  the  lamps  which 
were  used  to  read  the  scale  Sc  and  vernier  V.  A  cloth  screen 
prevented  light  from  reaching  the  observer  at  /. 

7.  METHODS  OF  OBSERVATION 

In  making  the  photometric  measurements  the  observer,  at  /, 
rotated  the  Nicol  prism  by  means  of  the  wheel  W  and  adjusted 
the  speed  of  the  motor  to  produce  no  flicker.  In  a  few  cases  the 
observer  preferred  to  use  minimum  flicker.  The  assistant  made 
the  spectrometer  settings  Sc,  read  the  photometer  scale  V  (the 
rotation  of  the  Nicol  N^ ,  and  recorded  the  data. 

In  the  preliminary  work  it  was  found  that  the  eye  becomes 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this  work  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
The  observer,  therefore,  made  a  series  of  preliminary  measure- 
ments to  learn  the  method  and  to  adapt  the  eye.  Measurements 
were  then  made  in  the  yellow  and  extended  every  10  seconds  of 
arc  on  the  spectrometer  circle  to  the  end  of  visibility  in  the  red. 
The  measurements  in  the  yellow  were  then  repeated  (and  always 
found  the  same  as  in  the  beginning)  and  extended,  for  every  pre- 
determined spectrometer  setting  (5  and  10  seconds  of  arc),  to  the 
limit  of  visibility  in  the  violet.  The  settings  in  the  yellow-green 
were  then  repeated,  when,  in  some  cases,  the  sensibility  was  a 
little  higher."  This,  however,  disappeared  after  a  few  settings  of 
the  Nicol  prism.  New  settings  were  then  made  at  intermediate 
points  (the  5-seconds  intervals  on  the  spectrometer  circle)  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  visibility  in  the  red,  also  the  alternate  lo-seconds 
settings  were  repeated,  especially  if  the  sensitivity  of  the  eye  had 
changed,  which  was  of  rare  occurrence.  In  this  manner  the  com- 
plete visibility  curve  was  obtained  for  every  o.oi/i  extending  from 
0.49  to  0.69/i.  In  this  series  the  slit  S  was  0.1  mm  in  width,  the 
Nicol  opening  being  about  12^  in  the  yellow  for  the  majority  of 
the  observers. 

For  those  observers  who  could  give  the  time  the  visibility  curve 
was  then  extended  to  0.75/Li  in  the  red  and  about  0.435/1  in  the 
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violet.  This  was  accomplished  by  opening  the  slit  5  to  0.6  mm 
and  by  placing  the  lamp  at  a  greater  distance  (73.5  cm),  which 
redact  the  illmnination  to  about  15  meter  candles  on  the  disk. 
That  this  procedure  is  permissible  was  determined  in  the  prelimi- 
nary work,  in  which  the  visibility  curve  of  one  of  the  writers  was 
determined  (by  using  a  still  lower  illumination)  to  0.77/i  in  the  red 
and  o.40jLi  in  the  violet.^  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  maximum  of  the  visibility  curve,  which  was  obtained 
for  a  50  meter-candle  illtunination,  measurements  were  made  also 
for  the  15  meter-candle  illtunination  in  order  to  obtain  the  factor 
for  superposing  the  two  curves.    This  factor  was  somewhat  differ- 
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ent  for  the  two  sides  of  the  curve,  due,  no  doubt,  to  diffraction 
caused  by  the  narrow  slit.  This,  however,  is  of  minor  importance. 
In  the  preliminary  investigation  it  was  foimd  that  the  variation 
in  the  observations  for  the  right  and  the  left  eye  (W.  W.  C.)  were 
from  I  to  3  per  cent,  which  was  the  accuracy  attained  on  different 
days  using  the  right  eye.  One  observer  (F.  P.  P.)  kindly  voltm- 
teered  to  make  the  test  of  both  eyes  on  the  same  day.  The  obser- 
vations are  in  exact  agreement  throughout  the  curve  (see  Fig.  3) , 
showing  that  the  visibility  curve,  characteristic  of  a  given  observer, 
can  be  obtained  by  examining  either  the  right  or  the  left  eye,  as 
had  been  found  by  previous  measurements.  ^'  ^'»  ".    The  various 
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observers,  thereiore,  were  permitted  to  use  the  eye  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  using  and  which  they  considered  the  ''best" 
physically. 

In  order  to  make  the  equality-of-brightness  measurements,  the 
disk  D  was  placed  so  as  to  bisect  (horizontally)  the  photometric 
field.  In  this  maimer  one-half  of  the  field  was  illuminated  by  the 
standard  lamp  T  and  the  other  half  of  the  field  was  illuminated 
with  spectral  light  of  a  given  color.  In  view  of  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  most  observers  in  making  such  settings,  it  was 
deemed  of  greater  importance  to  spend  the  time  in  making  numer- 
ous settings  in  a  few  parts  of  the  spectrum  instead  of  attempting 
to  obtain  the  complete  visibility  curve.  The  results  of  this  test 
will  be  discussed  on  a  subsequent  page. 

For  the  information  of  the  reader  not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
subject,  it  may  be  added  that  the  visiblity  of  radiation  is  the  recip- 
local  of  the  measurements  recorded.  For  example,  in  the  yellow- 
green  the  Nicol  opening  (rotation)  may  be  13^  and  at  o.68m  the 
opening  may  be  60^.  The  energy  transmitted  therefore  would  be 
5  and  75  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  value  observed  radiometri- 
cally  at  these  two  wave  lengths.  In  tile  curves  given  herewith  the 
reciprocals  of  these  energies  are  plotted;  for  by  definition  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  eye,  or  the  visibility  of  radiation,  Vx,  at  any  wave 
length  is  the  ratio  of  the  luminous  intensity  measured  in  light  units 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  measured  in  energy  units,  viz,  V^  « 
/x  -^  Ex.  The  curve  obtained  is  the  visibility  for  an  equal-energy 
spectrum. 

For  most  of  the  observers  the  visibility  was  determined  only 
once,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  but  little  variation  of  the  visibility 
curve  was  found  on  different  days  (as  was  previously  found  by 
Bender^),  especially  when  the  observations  were  made  after  a 
night  of  sound  sleep.  Observers  suffering  from  lack  of  rest, 
"cold,"  or  "grippe"  gave  variable  results,  especially  in  the  green. 
Part  of  this  difficulty  seemed  to  be  due  more  to  the  inability  to  fix 
the  attention  upon  the  ffickering  field  than  to  an  actual  change  in 
sensitivity  of  the  eye. 

IV.  DISCUSSION  OF  DATA 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  practice  to  publish  the  visibility 
curves  of  the  individual  observers.  For  convenience  in  illustra- 
tion, the  present  data  have  been  arbitrarily  grouped  according  to 
characteristics  which  occur  in  common  in  certain  visibility  curves. 
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In  order  to  classify  these  data,  each  visibility  tnirve  was  set  to 
the  scale  100  at  its  maximum.  The  appropriate  factors  are  given 
in  colmnn  5  of  Table  i.  These  factors  differ,  of  course,  due  to 
differences  in  retinal  sensibility  and,  to  some  extent,  to  small 
changes  in  brightness  of  the  acetylene  flame  *  and  to  recoating  the 
disk  with  magnesium  oxide.  This  has  no  effect  upon  the  relative 
visibility,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  ordinates  in  the  spec- 
tral-energy curve  of  the  acetylene  flame  might  have  been  chosen, 
for  example,  so  that  the  average  factor  would  have  been  i.o 
instead  of  1.2.  (See  Table  i.)  Because  of  the  extensive  data  it 
did  not  seem  necessary  to  weight  the  visibility  curves  by  reducing 
them  to  the  same  area  before  taking  their  mean  value,  as  has  been 
done  heretofore. 

These  visibility  curves,  plotted  in  terms  of  equal  maxima,  were 
then  compared  with  the  average  by  viewing  them  over  an  illumi- 
nated ground  glass  and  classified  in  the  groups  illustrated  on  the 
following  pages.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  char- 
acteristic grouping  is  not  always  as  sharply  defined  as  illustrated, 
although  in  some  instances  there  is  a  tendency  toward  distinct 
grouping.* 

This  classification  shows  (i)  wide  curves  with  the  maximum 
shifted  toward  the  red,  "red  sensitive,"  (2)  narrow  curves  with  a 
sharp  maximmn  in  the  green,  and  (3)  ctirves  with  the  maximum 
shifted  toward  the  violet.  A  fourth  group  of  observers  has  very 
wide  ciui^es  embracing  much  of  the  three  preceding  groups.  A 
fifth  group  has  the  average  sensibility  in  the  red  and  yellow,  but 
has  a  low  sensibility  in  the  blue,  while  a  sixth  group  has  the  aver- 
age sensibility  in  the  blue,  but  has  a  low  sensibility  in  either  the 
yellow  or  red  or  throughout  this  entire  region  of  the  spectrum. 

The  visibility  of  radiation  data  obtained  by  various  observers  (all 
but  two  having  normal  color  vision)  are  given  in  Table  i .  In  this 
table  column  2  gives  the  type  of  visibility  curve.  The  classifica- 
tion Sub.  R.  includes  several  subjects  whose  visibility  is  below  the 
average  in  the  yellow  and  orange  part  of  the  spectrum. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  table  that  several  subjects  having  the 
same  t5rpe  of  visibility  curve  came  in  succession  in  the  order  of 
making  observations.    From  this  it  might  appear  as  though  the 

a  Caused  no  doubt  by  variation  in  humidity.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  establish' a  dianse 
in  the  shape  of  the  spectral-energy  curve  dL  acetylene  (in  the  visible  spectrum)  for  small  chances  in  brifbt- 
ness  caused  by  variation  in  humidity  or  gas  pressure. 

^  Such  groups  are  recognized  by  writers  on  physiological  optics  (c.  f..  Nagel,  von  Kries,  Goldhammer). 
who  use  the  terms  "numochromats/'  "didiromats/'  "triduomats."  "red  anomalous."  "green  anomalous." 
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shift  from  the  averse  curve  might  be  due  to  lack  of  adjustment 
of  the  apparatus.^ 

This  occurrence  of  so  many  subjects  in  succession  having  the 
same  characteristics  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  observers  were 
often  selected  from  a  classified  list  previously  obtained  from  the 
photometric  tests  made  by  Crittenden  and  Richtmyer."* 

In  Table  i  the  fourth  column  gives  the  color  of  the  eyes  {Bl « 
blue,  Gr= gray,  Br  «=  brown,  L.  5/.=  light  blue),  which  data  were 
obtained  for  the  reasons  explained  on  another  page. 

The  last  colunm  of  Table  i  gives  the  position  of  maximum  visi- 
bility as  read  from  the  individual  curves.  The  mean  value  of  the 
125  observers  is  X^  =0.5576  /i. 

Before  discussing  these  various  groups  of  visibility  curves,  it  is 
of  interest  to  give  some  references  to  subjects  who  have  very 
marked  abnormalities  of  color  vision. 

<*■  At  the  tjxne  ol  inakmg  the  test  the  abnormal  observations  were  always  checked  by  the  attendant 
(W.  B.  E.)»  whow  visibiUty  is  very  dose  to  the  average. 
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1.  TOTAL  COLOR  BLINDNESS 

The  investigation  of  subjects  who  are  entirely  lacking  in  color 
sensation  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  various  theories  of 
color  vision.  At  low  illumination  only  the  rods  are  considered  to 
respond  to  light  and  no  color  is  perceived.  The  maximum  sen- 
sibility of  the  fovea  of  the  normal  eye  Ues  between  0.49  /i  and  0.53  /i 
for  low  illuminations. 

In  the  case  of  total  color  blindness  the  maximum  visibility  is 
in  the  region  of  0.52  m,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  (data  from  Bender  *•). 
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Fig.  4. — Relative  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  different  wave  lengths 
in  the  case  of  total  color  blindness  (data  from  Bender) 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  color  perception,  in  the  case 
of  so-called  total  color  blindness,  is  similar  to  that  of  normal 
foveal  color  vision  tmder  very  low  illumination,  and  to  that  of 
rod  vision  (i.  e.,  peripheral  vision)  under  high  illumination.  As 
shown  by  Bender,^  the  curve  for  the  peripheral  retina  (normal 
rod  vision)  coincides  with  that  of  the  foveal  visibility  curve  of 
totally  color-blind  subjects.  This  phenomena  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  hence  it  is  difl&cult  to  find  subjects  for  investigation. 
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2.  PARTIAL  COLOR  BLnn>llBSS  a 

This  phenomenon  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Feny "  found 
eight  cases  in  a  group  of  200  students,  which  is  close  to  the  aver- 
3-2^  (3-95  P^  cent  among  males)  found  by  Dr.  JeflEries**  in  a 
group  of  175,000.  Among  women  color  blindness  is  only  about 
one-tenth  as  frequent  as  among  men.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
partially  color-blind  person  is  not  only  greatly  lacking  in  one  of 
the  f imdamental  color  sensations,  but  also  that  he  perceives  other 
colors  quite  differently  from  the  "normal." 

Ferry  "  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  eight  color-blind 
persons.  One  was  a  case  of  inherited  red  blindness.  The  visibility 
of  this  red-blind  subject  was  very  much  depressed  in  the  red  as 
compared  with  that  of  normal  color  vision.  The  other  seven 
persons  were  green  blind.  In  all  cases  their  persistence  of  vision 
(visibility)  curves  were  normal  except  in  the  green,  where  there 
was  a  marked  depression.  These  cases  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  observations  of  de  Lepinay  and  Nicati,*  whose  results  for, 
dichroic  vision  indicate  that  in  red  blindness  the  visibility  curve 
is  abnormally  high  in  the  green  and  that  in  green  blindness  the 
sensibility  is  abnormally  high  in  the  red  (but  normal  in  the  blue 
and,  of  course,  below  normal  in  the  green) ,  which  agrees  with  the 
observations  recorded  in  the  present  paper. 

Allen  "  has  described  the  curve  of  a  green-blind  subject  in  which 
the  visibility  was  normal  for  all  parts  of  the  spectrum  except  in  the 
green,  also  a  red-blind  subject  in  which  the  visibility  curve  was 
depressed  below  the  normal  only  in  the  red.  Another  red-blind 
subject  showed  depressions  in  both  the  red  and  the  green. 

Of  the  persons  showing  very  marked  red-green  color  blindness 
by  the  Holmgren  yam  test,  examined  by  Tufts,'*  three  had  the 
point  of  maximum  visibility  displaced  toward  the  green  and  the 
other  three  had  the  maximum  shifted  toward  the  red.  As  in  the 
present  investigation,  he  had  another  subject  whose  visibility  curve 
was  similarly  shifted  toward  the  red,  although  the  observer  showed 
no  trace  of  color  blindness  by  the  ordinary  Holmgren  test. 

In  persons  exhibiting  color  blindness  the  most  common  phase 
is  a  low  visibility  in  the  green,  producing  qtdte  an  indentation,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.     However,  persons  having  normal  vision  may 

o  The  writers  adhere  to  the  older  nomenclature,  in  which  the  term  "color  blindness"  was  applied  to 
CMes  of  color  confusion  by  the  Hohngren  tests.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  attempt 
a  discussion  of  the  newer  ideas  concerning  color  vision,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  monochromatic 
brightness  sensation  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  and  does  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  results  obtained 
when  applying  a  heterocfaromatic  stimuhis. 
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have  a  temporary  depression  of  the  visibility  in  this  re^on  of  the 
spectnim,  as  was  found  (W.  W.  C.)  in  the  preUminaiy  part  of  the 
present  investigation. 

Of  the  subjects  examined  who  exhibit  green  color  blindness, 
two  (A.  F.  and  J.  F.  S.)  confused  reds  and  greens  in  making  the 
Nagel  color  test.  Another  subject  (A.  A.  L.)>  im  instrument 
maker,  can  not  distinguish  brass  from  copper.     An  unusual  case 


(W.  J.  T.)  of  red  blindness  was  foimd.  The  subject  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  can  not  distinguish  red  apples  or  red 
roses  from  the  green  leaves  except  by  their  shape.  His  visibility 
curve  (Fig.  5)  is  unusually  low  in  the  red  and  high  in  the  blue.  A 
somewhat  similar  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  7  (H.  B.  S-).  hut  in  this 
case  the  subject  did  not  confuse  colors  when  tested  with  the  Nagel 
and  the  Stilling  color  cards. 
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The  results  of  the  present  investigation  are  in  agreement  with 
those  of  Perry  "  and  Tufts  ^  and  others,  showing  that  the  effect 
of  light  upon  the  color  sense  is  quite  independent  of  its  effect  upon 
the  brightness  sense.*  An  abnormal  color  sense  is  associated  with 
an  abnormal  (brightness  sensibility)  visibility  curve ;  but  the  con- 
verse is  not  true,  as  is  shown  by  the  examples  of  abnormal  visi- 
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Flo.  6. — VisibiUiy  cutvs  of  observers  who  are  red-^ensiUvs 

but  not  color  blind 

bility  curves  (Fig.  6)  of  persons  having  normal  judgments  in  sort- 
ing and  matching  colors.  The  data  of  all  but  two  of  the  group  of 
observers  who  were  known  to  be  color  blind  are  given  in  Table  2. 
If  all  the  observers  had  been  tested,  no  doubt  others  would  have 
been  found  who  confused  colors. 


*  Set  Appcodlz  4*  **  On  oolof  pcraptkn 
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TABLE  2 
ViaTbiUty  of  Color-Bliiid  Subjects 


IVrf.  14 


Wvm  toofOi  M 

J.F.S. 

Bye,bhie 
tector,120 
X.-0.568 

A.F. 

Bjretblae 
fKtor,1.26 
Xb— OlSTB 

C.W.K. 

BjrSt  brawn 
iKtor,  1.67 
X.-0.567 

W.J.T. 

Biretblne 
luta,1.01 
X.-0.539 

A.A.L. 

Sy6«  brawB 
luta,  1.75 
X.- 0.573 

0.444 

22.5 
29.0 
35.6 
50.4 
71.4 

ioe.0 

180.0 

300.0 

468.0 

669.0 

817.0 

918.0 

947.0 

943.0 

1000.0 

989.0 

957.0 

891.0 

799.0 

725.0 

588.0 

483.0 

325.0 

196.0 

118.0 

56.4 

23.6 

8.88 

3.83 

1.60 

.919 

.290 

43.8 

50.0 

60.6 

80.1 
123.0 
WLO 
273.0 
403.0 
560.0 
750.0 
862.0 
928.0 
945.0 
998.0 
1000.0 
1025.0 
963.0 
886.0 
863.0 
758.0 
632.0 
483.0 
338.0 
219.0 
121.0 

61.6 

27.3 

11.0 
4.71 
1.93 
.830 
.458 

a  450 

0.456 

0.463 

0.474 

182.0 
•  270.0 
337.0 
502.0 
701.0 
907.0 
1003.0 
967.0 
926.0 
874.0 

0.485 

0.493 

0.502 

210.0 
375.0 
591.0 
766.0 
889.0 
928.0 
957.0 

208.0 

0.5125 

375.0 

0.523 

571.0 

0.534 

730.0 

0.546.... 

880.0 

0.552 

892.0 

0.559 

916.0 

a  566 

1000.0 

0.573 

990.0 

1000.0 

952.0 

858.0 

783.0 

664.0 

530.0 

390.0 

254.0 

150.0 

73.6 

35.0 

15.1 

633.0 

566.0 

443.0 

354.0 

236.0 

165.0 

90.6 

50.6 

23.7 

11.7 

1000.0 

a580 

962.0 

0.5876 

910.0 

858.0 

0.604 

759.0 

0.623 

526.0 

0.643i 

256.0 

0.665 

73.4 

32.2 

0.690 

15.4 

0.717     

0. 730 

0. 746 

•X"o.477/i;  V"ao2. 

3.  RED  SENSmVENESS 

It  was  noticed  early  in  the  investigation  that  out  of  two  dozen 
subjects  one-fourth  were  abnormally  sensitive  in  the  red,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  6.  K  the  investigation  had  been  terminated  at  that 
time,  the  shape  of  the  visibility  curve  of  the  average  normal  eye 
and  the  position  of  its  maximum  would  have  been  considerably 
different  from  the  curve  resulting  from  averaging  the  data  of  all 
the  subjects  investigated. 

Of  the  10  subjects  examined  by  Bender  ^  the  average  viability 
curves  of  three  observers  is  separated  by  a  wide  gap  from  the 
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others  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum  and  the  maximtini  visibility 
is  located  at  0.55  /x,  while  the  maximum  visibility  of  the  others  is 
located  at  0.535  /i.  Of  these  three  red  sensitives  two  w^e  women, 
while  the  remaining  two  women  of  the  group  of  10  subjects  were 
abnormally  sensitive  in  the  blue-violet.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  while  color  blindness  may  be  far  less  frequent  among  women 
than  among  men  their  visibility  curves  are  probably  subject  to  as 
great  variation  as  is  to  be  fotmd  among  men.  Houstoun  ^^  like- 
wise found  no  systematic  deviation  of  the  observations  of  nine 
women  as  compared  with  the  men. 

Of  the  26  red-sensitive  subjects  found  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion (some  of  which  may  have  been  color  blind),  the  visibility 
curve  of  W.  F.  M.  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two 
series  of  observations  were  made  on  a  Saturday  and  the  following 
Monday.  The  intervening  day  of  rest  and  recreation  Had  no  effect 
upon  the  ciuve,  the  observations  coinciding  exactjy  throughout 
the  whole  spectrtun.  Even  the  observation  of  the  sharp  maximum 
3't  0.573  M  w^^  repeated.  Another  peculiarity  exhibited  by  this 
observer  was  the  very  low  speed  required  in  order  to  cause  dis- 
appearance of  flicker.  The  speed  was  only  about  3  cycles  per 
second,  which  shows  an  unusually  long  persistence  of  the  visual 
impression.  Apparently  the  speeds  for  disappearance  of  color 
flidker  and  brightness  flicker  are  closely  the  same  in  this  subject, 
who  does  not  appear  to  confuse  colors.^  Tufts  "  had  two  observers 
who  were  abnormally  sensitive  in  the  red,  and  they  showed  a  slight 
tendency  to  confuse  oranges  and  yellow  greens. 

As  shown  in  the  composite  ciurve  of  the  125  observers,  Fig.  13, 
the  distinct  grouping  of  red  sensitives,  which  is  conspicuous  in 
the  composite  curve  (of  only  10  observers)  published  by  Bender,^ 
is  obliterated  by  a  general  gradation  in  the  shift  of  the  various 
red-sensitive  ctirves  from  the  normal  to  the  extreme  red. 

4.  BLUE  SENSniVEIfESS 

Persons  who  are  markedly,  sensitive  in  the  blue  are  not  fotmd 
qtiite  so  frequently  as  are  the  red  sensitives  just  described.  A  very 
marked  example  is  given  by  Nutting,*^  also  one  by  Bender,^  in 
which  the  maximum  visibility  is  greatly  shifted  toward  the  violet, 
and  in  which  the  whole  visibility  ctirve  is  shifted  as  compared 
with  the  average  normal  curve. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  close  parallelism  was  fotmd  between 
the  observations  of  Crittenden  and  Richtmyer  '*  and  the  results 

•  See  Appendix  4  for  further  tcvU  on  this  ittbjcct. 
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of  the  present  investigation.  In  their  test  of  the  traxismission  of 
yellow  and  blue  solutions  (or  glasses)  they  found  one  observer 
(H.  B.  S.)  whose  data  indicated  an  apparently  high  sensibility  in 
the  blue  or  low  sensibility  in  the  red  as  compared  with  the  group 
of  normals.  As  shown  in  Pig.  7,  the  peculiarity  of  the  vision  of 
this  subject  is  in  its  low  sensibility  in  the  red  and  a  high  sensi- 
bility in  the  blue,  thus  causing  a  shift  of  the  whole  curve.     A 
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Fio.  7. — Visibility  curves  of  btue-sensitivt  subjects 

similar  case  has  just  been  described  (W.  J.  T.)  in  which  this  shift 
of  sensibility  was  accompanied  by  color  blindness  to  the  red. 
Other  observers  (e.  g.,  I.  G.  P.  and  K.  B.)  who  were  slightly  more 
sensitive  in  the  violet  than  the  normals,  as  indicated  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Crittenden  and  Richtmyer,  were  found  to  have  visi- 
bility curves  which  are  somewhat  above  the  normal  in  the  blue 
part  of  the  spectrum. 
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5.  GRSBN  SBNSmVBllBSS 

A  characteristic  group  of  observers  have  narrow  visibility  cutvies 
in  the  sense  that  the  curves  fall  below  the  normal  in  the  yellow 
and  the  blue  and  terminate  rather  sharply  at  the  maximum  in 
the  green.  The  group  of  subjects  examined  by  Nutting  "  has 
several  marked  examples  of  this  type,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  group  showing  this  characteristic  to  some  extent.     In  Fig. 
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Fio.  8. — Visibility  curves  of  green-sensHive  subjects 

8  the  visibility  curves  of  a  number  of  subjects  are  given  which 
exhibit  this  peculiarity.  In  the  green-sensitive  subject  the  re- 
sponse of  the  red  and  the  blue  is  not  up  to  the  average  eye. 

6.  RED-BLUE  SEnsmVElVESS 

This  class  includes  a  characteristic  of  infrequent  occiurence,  in 
which  the  visibility  curve  is  very  wide  as  compared  with  the  nor- 
mal curve.    Cinrves  of  this  classification  are  given  in  Fig.  9.     This 
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type  is  not  as  common  as  that  of  red  sensitiveness,  only  i  marked 
example  being  present  among  the  21  observers  recorded  by  Nut- 
ting "  and  7  among  the  130  examined  in  the  present  investigation. 

7.  subhormal  bldb  sbhsitiveness 

Among  those  who  might  be  classed  as  yellow  sensitive  by  some 
tests  is  a  group  of  observers  whose  visibility  curves  coincide  vdy 


iOO 


Fio.  9. — Visibility  curves  of  subjects  having  a  high  sensibility 
over  a  wide  range  of  wave  lengths 

closely,  if  not  exactly,  with  the  average  visibility  curve  throughout 
the  spectnmi  except  in  the  blue  violet,  where  the  visibility  falls 
below  the  average  value.  Before  making  the  test  several  of  the 
observers  in  this  group  reported  that  their  eyes  were  not  very 
sensitive  to  the  blue.  The  curves  of  several  observers  having  a 
low  sensibility  in  the  blue,  but  having  the  average  visibility  m  the 
remainder  of  the  spectrum  are  given  in  Fig.  10. 
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8.  SUBNORMAL  RBD  SBNSITIVBIIBSS 

Among  those  who  might  be  classed  sensitive  in  the  blue-green 
by  some  tests  (e.  g.,  the  tests  by  Crittenden  and  Richtmyer**)  is 
a  group  of  observers  whose  visibility  curves  are  low  in  the  red 
and  yellow  but  coincide  very  closely  with  the  average  visibility 
curve  in  the  green  and  blue  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Illustrations 
of  this  type  of  color  sensibility  are  given  in  Fig.  1 1 .    They  differ 


iOO 


Fig.   10. — Visibility  curves   of  sub-normal   blue^sensitive 

subjects 

from  the  curves  (Fig.  7)  of  high  sensibility  in  the  blue  in  that  in 
the  latter  the  whole  visibility  ctirve  is  shifted  to  the  blue.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  latter  the  shape  of  the  curve  in  the  blue  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  average  ciurve,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
superpose  them  nicely  in  the  blue,  as  is  possible  with  the  curves 
in  the  present  and  in  the  preceding  classification. 

This  classification  includes  a  number  of  subjects  whose  visi- 
bility curves  fall  below  the  average  in  the  yellow  and  orange 
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instead  of  the  deep  red,  but  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  classify 
them  in  a  separate  group. 


9.  AVERAGE  COLOR  VISIOll 


In  this  group  are  to  be  found  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  examined.  The  visibility  curve  is  smooth  and  free 
from  indentations,  and  it  is  quite  symmetrical  with  the  maximum 
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Fig.  II. — VisihiUty  curves    of   si^'normcd    red-sensitive 

subjects 

visibility  at  about  o.557/i-  It  is  the  type  of  curve  one  obtains 
after  arbitrarily  eliminating  the  red  and  the  blue  sensitive  observ- 
ers, and  it  may  be  slightly  diflferent  from  the  visibility  curve  of  the 
'*  average  eye/*  which  means  the  inclusion  of  all  individuals  who 
are  considered  to  have  "normal"  color  vision.  In  Fig.  12  are 
shown  the  observations  of  a  group  of  observers  whose  visibility 
curves  are  closely  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  eye. 
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In  Table  3  are  given  statistical  data,  by  various  observers,  re- 
garding the  number  of  persons  in  each  type  of  color  sensibility 
mentioned  in  this  paper.  The  characteristics  of  the  eyes  examined 
by  Tufts  are  not  fully  described. 
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•Visibility  curves  of  observers  having  a  sensibiUiy 
close  to  the  average 

TABLE  3 


Groupiiig  of  Subjects  According  to  Dominant  Color  Sensibility 


Snbiects 


ToUl  number. 


Redfleoaitive 

Blue  sensitive 

Gteen  sensUive  (nsrrow).. 
Red-Uue  sensitive  (wide). 
Avenge 


Observer 
Tults 


18 


4 
10 


Observer 
Ives 


18 


5 

5 


Observer 
Bender 


10 


3 
3 
2 


2 


Observer 
Nttttinc 


21 


7 
5 

4 
1 
4 


Observers 

Coblentxand 

Bmerson 


125 


26+11  Sttb.  B 
20+17  Sub.  R 

13 
7 

29 


a  Classificatioa  by  Tufts;  curves  not  published. 
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The  data  given  by  the  variotis  investigators  mentioned  in  Table 
3  are  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that  among  a  group  of  persons 
having  "normal"  color  vision  (roughly  estimated)  60  per  cent  of 
the  cases  fall  into  three  quite  evenly  divided  groups  which  are 
either  (i)  red  sensitive,  (2)  blue  sensitive,  or  (3)  average.  Simi- 
larly 30  per  cent  of  the  cases  examined  are  quite  evenly  divided 
into  three  groups  which  fall  below  the  average  in  (i)  the  red,  (2) 
in  the  blue,  or  (3)  in  both  the  red  and  the  blue,  thus  giving  rise 
to  an  apparently  high  sensitivity  in  the  green.  One  person  in 
about  20  has  a  wide  visibility  cinve  as  compared  with  the  average. 

The  composite  visibility  curve  of  all  these  observers  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  13.  It  is  of  especial  interest  in  showing  the  small 
range  of  variation  in  sensibility  in  the  region  of  0.51  to  0.52/1. 

10.  RBMARKS  ON  OBSERVATIOHAL  DATA 

Under  this  title  are  recorded  various  comments  r^arding  the 
characteristics  of  the  data  obtained  by  various  observers  given  in 
Tables  i  and  2. 

W.  W.  C. — Equality-of-brightness  settings  are  usually  close  to 
the  flicker  settings,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  closely  agreeing  obser- 
vations an  occasional  set  of  readings  was  obtained  which  differed 
by  20  per  cent  from  the  normal  settings.  (See  Table  4.)  No  dis- 
proportionate increase  in  sensibility  was  observed  as  the  result 
of  adaptation  when  exposing  the  eye  to  the  blue  rays.  The  fa- 
tigued (right)  eye  and  the  tmfatijgued  (left)  eye  gave  the  same 
flicker  readings.  For  the  30-meter  candle  illumination  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tendency  for  supernormal  sensibility  at  0.623/x  on 
some  days. 

C.  G.  P. — ^A  poor  visibility  ctirve  (Mar.  9,  19 16)  was  caused  by 
fatigue  from  reading  during  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
night.  His  equality-of-brightness  curves  (for  Mar.  4  and  9)  coin- 
cided better  than  the  flicker  curves.  Prolonged  exposure  to  the 
blue  did  not  increase  the  sensibility  to  the  yellow.  For  equality 
of  brightness  his  Nicol  readings  gradually  increase  (sensibility 
decreases)  to  a  normal — ^probably  slow  adaptation. 

B.  M. — His  eye  was  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  after  making 
readings  in  the  blue.  Parinaud's  **  data  indicate  a  disproportion- 
ate increase  in  sensibility  of  the  eye  for  the  blue  rays,  due  to 
adaptation. 

W.  M.  S. — ^A  rather  poor  curve;  eyes  tire  very  easily. 

R.  C.  S. — ^Very  low  and  irregular  readings  in  the  yellow  when 
making  equality-of-brightness  settings. 
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J.  W.  S- — ^Unusual  settings  for  equality  of  brightness.  Prac- 
tically the  same  settings  (sensibility)  throughout  the  spectrum. 
(See  Table  4.) 

J.  S.  P. — ^Equality-of-brightness  settings  are  low.  After  being 
shown  the  appearance  of  the  photometric  field  for  a  flicker  setting 
his  measurements  gradually  returned  to  the  former  equality-of- 
brightness  settings. 

F.  P.  P. — Made  several  sets  of  observations  (Feb.  23,  25,  26, 
and  Mar.  i,  1916).  On  June  27  he  repeated  the  flicker  observa- 
tion of  February  23,  using  the  right  and  the  left  eye.  The  results 
for  the  two  eyes  are  identical,  and  they  agree  with  his  previous 
observations. 

P.  J.  H. — ^The  visibility  curve  of  this  subject  is  very  unusual 
in  that  it  is  higher  than  the  average  in  the  blue,  0.48/i;  lower  in 
the  blue-green,  o.53m;  normal  in  the  green,  0.555/i;  and  lower  than 
the  average  in  the  yellow  and  red,  0.57M  to  0.66/1.  The  equality- 
of -brightness  settings  are  extremely  high,  especially  in  the  blue. 

11.  FATIGUB  Am)  ADAPTATION 

If  the  fatigue  is  the  same  for  white  and  for  colored  light,  then  it 
should  not  affect  the  settings.  From  the  data  at  hand  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  rule  as  to  what  one  should  expect. 

PflUger,^  Bender,^  and  others  report  a  great  constancy  in  the 
observations  made  on  different  days.  In  the  present  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  closely  agreeing  observations  were  obtained 
on  different  days,  provided  the  subject  was  in  normal  health  (free 
from  '*cold,"  "grippe,"  etc.)  and  had  sufficient  sleep  (rest)  the 
preceding  night. 

From  the  data  published  by  Allen,^^  after  fatiguing  the  eye  with 
white  light  from  the  electric  arc  the  sensibility  is  quite  proportion- 
ately reduced  throughout  the  spectrum  and,  in  general,  fatigue 
caused  by  exposure  to  light  of  a  given  wave  length  (say  in  the 
green)  depressed  the  sensibility  in  that  part  of  the  spectnun.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  test  was  made  before  the  eye 
could  recover  from  the  effect.  Tufts,*'  using  the  flicker  photom- 
eter, found  no  effect  upon  the  visibility  ciu^e  as  the  result  of 
fatiguing  the  eye  with  white  or  colored  light  (red,  yellow,  blue) , 
but  an  effect  was  observed  after  prolonged  exposure  to  red  light. 

In  the  present  investigation  prolonged  tests  were  made  on  the 
effect  of  fatigue  upon  the  flicker-photometer  settings.  For 
example,  making  a  setting  with  the  right  eye  after  a  long  series 
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of  observations  and  immediately  thereafter  repeating  this  set- 
ting with  the  left  eye  (which  had  not  been  used  at  all)  gave  the 
same  results.  Similarly,  making  a  no-flicker  setting  with  the  right 
eye,  then  staring  at  the  imcovered  standard  lamp  or  at  the  sky, 
did  not  change  the  setting.  These  tests  were  made  at  0.604/i, 
0.576M,  and  0.456^.  Only  at  the  latter  position  in  the  spectrum 
was  the  no-flicker  setting  changed,  and  this  was  not  greater  than 
the  observational  errors  (3  to  4  per  cent)  which  one  would  make  in 
such  a  test. 

All  the  tests  show  that  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  in  a  few  minutes.  Only  in  a  few  cases  (see 
'*  Remarks  on  observationsd  data'')  did  the  sensibility  change  due 
to  adaptation  in  changing  from  the  blue  to  a  less  refrangible  part 
of  the  spectrmn. 

12.  FLICKER  VERSUS  EQUALrrT-OF-BRIGHTNESS  MEASURElfENTS 

As  already  mentioned,  it  is  an  unsettled  question  whether  the 
flicker  method  gives  the  same  results  as  the  equsdity-of-brightness 
method.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  flicker-photometer  measure- 
ments the  observer  made  measurements  in  selected  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  using  the  equality-of-brightness  method  and  an  illumi- 
nation of  50  meter  candles  on  the  disk,  as  previously  described. 

Prom  data  obtained  by  other  tests,  when  using  the  flicker 
method  of  photometry,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  observations 
underestimated  in  the  red  and  overestimated  in  the  blue  as  com- 
pared with  similar  measurements  made  with  the  equality-of- 
brightness  method.^*  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sensations 
aroused  by  lights  differing  in  color  appear  to  rise  to  their  maxi- 
mum brightness  at  different  rates  when  using  the  flicker  method. 
A  further  investigation  of  this  inportant  question  is  desirable, 
using  a  large  number  of  observers  and  apparatus  that  remains  in 
exact  adjustment  to  insure  that  some  of  the  phenomena  observed 
are  not  due  to  instrumentsd  difficulties. 

Of  the  five  subjects  examined  by  Ives,**  (using  an  illumination 
of  250  meter  candles)  one  observer  underestimated  the  red  and 
overestimated  the  blue  (which  is  the  expected  result),  two  over- 
estimated the  red  and  imderestimated  the  blue,  one  had  a  sjrm- 
metrical  curve  and  one  was  indeterminate.  Using  an  illumina- 
tion of  10  meter  candles  upon  the  disk,  all  five  observers  over- 
estimated the  red  and  imderestimated  the  blue.  From  these  data 
it  seemed  quite  probable  that,  for  the  intensity  (50  meter  candles) 
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used  in  the  present  work,  there  would  be  about  as  frequent  over- 
estimation  as  underestimation  in  any  part  of  the  spectrum  when 
using  the  flicker  method.  Hence,  as  akeady  explained,  the 
flicker  method  was  adopted  to  obtain  the  complete  visibility 
curve,  and  the  question  of  overestimation  or  tmderestimation 
was  tested  by  using  the  equality-of-brightness  method  in  selected 
parts  of  the  spectrum  which  are  best  adapted  to  demonstrate  this 
alleged  effect. 

In  the  preliminary  tests  by  the  writers  it  was  fotmd  that  on 
some  days  there  was  an  underestimation  and  on  other  days  an 
overestimation  in  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum,  when  measure- 
ments were  made  with  the  flicker  method  as  compared  with  the 
equality-of-brightness  method. 

The  results  of  the  present  investigation  are  given  in  Table  4. 
The  mean  value  for  no  observers,  using  the  flicker  method,  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  125  observers. 
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The  observations  using  the  equality-o£-brightness  and  the  flicker 
photometer,  obtained  at  a  given  wave  length,  are  arranged  side 
by  side  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison.  From  this  table  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  over  or  imder 
estimation  (of  equality  of  brightness  as  compared  with  the  flicker 
photometer)  at  the  same  wave  length  or  at  different  wave  lengths 
on  different  days.  For  example,  the  visibility  reading  of  one 
observer  (W.  W.  C.)  at  0.623M  was  41.6  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
visibility  by  the  equality-of -brightness  method  and  43.6  by  the 
flicker  method,  or  an  underestimation  of  4.6  per  cent  by  the  equal- 
ity-of-brightness  method.  Two  days  later  these  measurements 
were  repeated,  giving  an  overestimation  of  3.8  per  cent,  which 
would  be  expected  from  psychological  data.  However,  the  sum 
of  all  the  measurements  (Table  4,  tmderestimation  in  per  cent  is 
minus  (  — )  and  overestimation  is  plus  (  +  ),  is  practically  zero. 
That  is  to  say,  the  visibility  curves  obtained  by  equality-of-bright- 
ness  and  by  flicker  photometry  are  the  same  for  this  observer.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  very  closely 
agreeing  settings  there  are  very  erratic  ones  deviating  20  per  cent 
or  more,  although  they  were  made  in  a  region  of  the  spectrum 
(0.5876/A)  where  there  was  the  least  color  difference  in  the  two 
sources  of  light.  Some  observers  (e.  g.,  W.  C.  B.),  without  having 
had  previous  training  in  photometry,  made  very  closely  the  same 
settings  by  these  two  methods  of  photometry.  Other  observers 
made  very  erratic  settings  (e.  g.,  J.  W.  S.),  which  were  different 
(c.  f.,  F.  P.  P.  and  C.  G.  P.)  as  regards  overestimation  and  imder- 
estimation  on  different  days. 

In  the  yellow  (X  =  0.5876/*)  there  are  about  as  many  observers 
who  overestimated  as  imderestimated  in  making  the  photometric 
settings,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  variations  (o  to  50  per  cent) 
are  within  reasonable  limits.  In  the  blue  and  in  the  red  ends  of 
the  spectrum  a  greater  number  of  observers  overestimated  than 
underestimated  their  equality-of-brightness  settings.  Moreover, 
the  magnitude  of  this  overestimation  varied  from  5  to  500  per 
cent.  These  variations  in  the  photometric  settings  by  different 
observers  are  out  of  all  proportion  as  compared  with  similar  set- 
tings made  with  the  flicker  photometer,  and  it  is  not  a  fair  test  to 
take  the  mean  of  the  imder  and  over  estimated  values. 

The  mean  values  of  the  equality-of-brightness  measurements 
(Table  4,  corrected  for  slit  width)  are  indicated  by  the  large  crossed 
circles  in  Fig.  14.     If  we  admit  that  such  settings  have  a  definite 
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meaning,  then  the  visibility  of  radiation  curve,  for  the  central 
retina,  obtained  by  the  equality-of-brightness  method  of  photom- 
etry is  higher  in  the  red  and  in  the  blue  (just  the  opposite  from  the 


expected  "  result)  tlian  the  one  obtained  with  the  flicker  pho- 
tometer, and  its  maximum  lies  at  shorter  wave  lengths  (0.55^)  than 
obtains  for  the  flicker  method.     Although  this  tentative  eondu- 
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sion  is  substantiated  by  the  direct  measurements  and  by  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  overestimated  in  making  the  settings,  it 
is  evident  that  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  must  be  examined 
before  exact  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

As  already  stated,  most  of  these  observers  objected  to  making 
the  quality-of-brightness  settings,  saying  that  no  meaning  could 
be  attached  to  such  measurements  and  that  it  was  all  guesswork. 

13.  EFFECT  OF  AGE  UPON  VISIBIIJTT 

It  is  well  known  that  the  absorption  of  the  ocular  media  is 
highly  selective  in  the  blue  and  violet  and  that  this  absorption 
increases  with  age."    The  age  of  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
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Fig.  1$,— Comparison  of  observed  and  computed  data;  also  the  effect  of  age  upon 

visibility 

examined  was  between  22  and  32  years,  and  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  average  cmve  of  those  persons  who  were  above 
40  years  of  age  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  younger 
subjects.  The  present  investigation  contains  14  subjects  who  were 
40  or  more  years  of  age.  Their  average  visibility  curve  is  given 
in  Fig.  15. 

Of  this  number,  the  grouping  of  the  visibility  curves  is  as  fol- 
lows: I  wide,  I  blue  sensitive,  2  green  sensitive,  4  normal,  and  6 
sub-blue  sensitive.  This  group  is  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  red 
sensitives  and  its  large  number  of  subnormal  blue  sensitives. 
From  this  large  number  of  subjects  (which  is  half  of  the  total 
number  examined,  see  Table  3,  who  have  a  low  sensibility  in  the 
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blue)  it  wotdd  appear  as  though  the  effect  of  age  should  be  con- 
sidered in  deciding  upon  an  average  visibility  ctuve  in  the  blue 
and  violet  part  of  the  spectrum. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  study  a  group  of  observers  whose 
occupation  requires  working  under  artificial  light  of  a  definite 
color  (e.  g.,  in  photographic  work,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  materials)  to  determine  whether  prolonged  exclu- 
sion of  parts  of  the  visible  spectrum  has  any  effect  upon  the  visi- 
bility curve. 

V.  THE  VISIBILITY  CURVE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  EYE 

The  visibility  data  of  the  average  eye  is  based  upon  the  mean 
value  of  the  observations  of  125  subjects  given  in  Table  i.  Two 
of  these  subjects  confused  colors,  but  their  visibility  curves  do 
not  differ  much  from  the  ciu^es  of  the  red-sensitive  observers, 
some  of  which  did  not  show  color  bUndness  by  the  Nagel  color- 
card  test.  The  omission  of  these  two  observers  would  lower  the 
average  visibility  ctirve,  at  most,  by  less  than  0.3  per  cent  in^he 
red. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  computations,  three  correction  factors 
were  omitted  in  computing  the  individual  curves.  These  correc- 
tion factors,  therefore,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  average  curve. 
The  most  important  correction  to  be  applied  is  due  to  the  selec- 
tivity of  the  response  of  the  eye  for  energy  of  different  wave 
lengths.  In  other  words,  a  correction  is  to  be  made  for  change 
in  slope  of  the  visibility  curve.  For  this  ptirpose,  for  the  inten- 
sities used,  the  response  of  the  retina  for  a  stimulus  of  a  given 
(color)  wave  length  and  for  the  adjacent  wave  lengths  comprised 
in  the  slit  image  may  be  taken  proportionsil  to  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Furthermore,  for  any  given  inten- 
sity the  response  of  the  retina  is  proportional  to  the  mean  visi- 
bility of  the  energy  passing  through  the  observing  slit.  The  visi- 
bility curve,  therefore,  is  to  be  corrected  for  change  in  slope  by 
applying  a  slit-width  correction  similar  to  the  Runge*'  formula 
used  in  spectral  radiation,  but  with  this  difference  that  the 
function  involved  is  visibility  (Vx)  instead  of  radiation  (^x)-  I^ 
other  words,  the  Rimge  formula  is  applied  in  the  form 

F(X)^i/6F'(X)+  ...  (i) 

This  correction  is  most  effective  in  the  sharp  bends  in  the  visi- 
bility curve. 
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A  correction  is  applied  also  to  make  the  zero  of  the  scale  reading 
correspond  with  the  minimum  light  transmission  through  the 
crossed  Nicol  prisms.  This  correction,  amotmtmg  to  o?.i,  was 
determined  at  the  start,  and  therefore  might  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  other  data  used  in  reducing  the  various  visibility 
curves. 

A  further  correction**  is  applied  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  spec- 
troscopic field  light  (scattered  light)  which  is  perceptible  in  the 
extreme  blue  and  red  ends  of  the  visible  spectrimi.  As  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  paper,  this  scattered  radiation  has  no  efifect 
upon  the  radiation  measurements,  but  it  has  a  measurable  effect 
upon  the  visual  measurements  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

This  correction  to  the  visual  measurements  was  determined  by 
making  the  visibility  observations  with  and  without  absorption 
screens  of  blue,  Crookes's  sage-green,  and  Coming  signal-red 
glasses.  The  transmissions  of  these  glasses  were  accurately  de- 
termined by  means  of  a  photoelectric  cell,  a  spectrophotometer 
and. a  spectroradiometer,  in  which  care  had  been  taken  to  screen 
off  the  scattered  radiation. 

In  the  blue  (0.45  to  0.48/4),  ajid  in  the  green,  (0.52/t),  the  visi- 
bility measurements  were  not  affected  by  absorbing  the  scattered 
light.  But  in  the  red  the  visibility  measurements  required  a 
correction  which  increased  quite  uniformly  from  i  per  cent  at 
0.65/i  to  28  per  cent  at  0.75^. 

The  visibility  curve.  Pig.  14,  resulting  from  making  these  correc- 
tions differs  but  little  from  the  uncorrected  ctu^e.  These  data 
are  given  at  the  bottom  of  Table  i .  In  Table  5  these  data  are  given 
for  the  even  wave  lengths,  read  from  the  visibility  curve. 

TABLE  5 
Average  ^sibility  for  Even  Wave  Lengths 
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0.400 

0.010 

0.490 

0.194 

0.580 

0.898 

0.670 

0.0338 

.410 

.017 

.500 

.316 

.590 

.800 

.680 

.0178 

.420 

.024 

.510 

.503 

.600 

.687 

.690 

.0065 

.430 

.029 

.520 

.710 

.610 

.557 

.700 

.0040 

.440 

.033 

.530 

.862 

.620 

.427 

.710 

.00203 

.4S0 

.041 

.540 

.954 

.630 

.302 

.720 

.00097 

.460 

.056 

.550 

.994 

.640  • 

.194 

.730 

.00048 

.470 

.083 

.560 

.996 

.650 

.115 

.740 

.00028 

.480 

.125 

.570 

.968 

.660 

.0645 

.750 

.00020 
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It  is  relevant  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  energy 
measurements.  In  view  of  the  difSculties  involved  in  eliminating 
stray  light,  etc.,  the  present  writers  have  adopted  the  radiation 
measurements  made  with  the  apparatus  used  in  the  present  inves- 
tigation, because  they  agree  with  the  measurements  *^  made  with 
two  other  kinds  of  spectroradiometers,  one  of  which  (the  mirror 
spectrometer)  is  perfectly  achromatic  and  is  free  from  stray  light 
mtroduced  by  the  lenses.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  visibility 
curves  diJBFered  in  the  red  and  in  the  blue,  Dr.  Nutting  very  kindly 
submitted  the  acetylene  btimer  used  in  his  visibility  measure- 
ments. The  energy  distribution  was  fotmd  the  same  as  in  the 
btnuer  used  in  the  present  work,  instead  of  agreeing  with  the 
standard  spectral-energy  curve  of  acetylene  previously  published,*®* 
which  was  much  higher  in  the  red.  From  data  submitted  it 
appeared  that  the  energy  measurements  were  in  coincidence  at 
0.51/i  and  0.56/i,  but  from  i  to  3  per  cent  too  high  (all  within 
experimental  errors  and  possible  stray  radiation  between  these 
two  points,  which  depressed  the  visibility  curve  below  the  present 
cin^e  by  amounts  varying  from  i  to  3  per  cent).  Making  this 
correction  brings  the  two  visibility  curves  in  exact  coincidence 
throughout  the  curve  on  the  short  wave-length  side  of  the  maxi- 
mum. Applying  the  spectral-energy  distribution  of  acetylene 
recently  determined,  instead  of  the  older  determinations  (which 
applied  to  a  flat  flame  viewed  edgewise),  which  were  much  higher 
in  red,  the  visibility  curve  is  raised  to  close  coincidence  with  the 
present  curve.  (See  Fig.  14.)  The  slight  diflference  at  0.60^  to 
0.62/i  may  be  due  to  the  large  ntunber  of  very  green  sensitive 
subjects  found  in  Nuttmg's  work.<»  The  present  visibility  curve 
would  be  still  higher  in  the  red  if  this  investigation  had  been 
terminated  after  the  examination  of  the  first  24  individuals,  of 
whom  about  one-foiulh  were  red  sensitive. 

As  indicated  in  Table  4,  the  visibility  curve  of  about  no  sub- 
jects is  in  very  close  agreement  with  the  average  ctirve  of  the  125 
subjects  in  the  blue  and  the  green  and  differs  from  it  by  less  than  i 
per  cent  in  the  yellow  and  the  red. 

The  visibility  curve  obtained  by  Ives,'*  Fig.  14,  is  somewhat 
higher  in  the  blue  and  lower  in  the  red.  No  direct-energy  meas- 
urements were  made,  the  energy  distribution  having  been  obtained 
by  computation  on  the  ssstunption  that  the  source  (a  tungsten 
lamp)  had  a  certain  temperature.    The  maximtun  of  the  ctirve  is 

•  No  wlilte  wtmnindhig  field  ivas  nml.  as  ifms  done  is  the  present  wock. 
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shifted  to  the  blue  just  as  though  the  temperature  of  the  lamp 
had  been  higher  than  it  was  supposed  to  be,  thus  giving  rela- 
tively more  energy  in  the  blue  than  in  the  red.  In  other  words, 
the  energy  distribution  that  was  applied  to  the  measurements 
may  have  been  too  low  in  the  blue  and  too  high  in  the  red.  Aside 
from  this  possible  cause  of  disagreement  in  the  visibility  curves, 
one  must  consider  also  the  total  number  of  subjects  examined. 
The  present  curve,  between  wave  lengths  0.49/i  and  0.69/ii  is 
based  upon  six  times  as  many  subjects  as  had  been  previously 
examined  for  establishing  the  average  visibility  curve.  Between 
wave  lengths  0.43/i  and  0.49/i  the  present  curve  is  based  upon 
from  30  to  36  observers  (only  one  observer,  W.  W.  C,  made 
measurements  to  0.40/i)  and  beyond  0.69/i  it  is  based  upon  meas- 
urements made  by  39  observers.  In  the  violet  these  data  are 
somewhat  higher  than  observed  by  Nutting,*^  and  in  the  red  they 
are  higher  than  the  values  published  by  Hyde  and  Forsjrthe.** 
(See  Table  6.)  In  the  present  investigation  the  aim  has  been  to 
obtain  an  accurate  average  visibility  curve,  of  a  large  group  of  ob- 
servers, between  0.48/i  and  0.7011.  Owing  to  stray  light,  the  ex- 
treme violet  end  of  the  spectrum  should  be  further  investigated; 
eliminating  stray  light  by  means  of  absorption  screens  or  by  placing 
two  spectroscopes  in  series. 

TABLE  6 
ComiMrison  of  Different  Data  for  the  Red  End  of  the  Spectrum 
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The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  visibility  curve 
would  be  modified  by  using  light  stimuli  in  which  the  energy  dis- 
tribution is  normal,  e.  g. ,  using  a  grating  spectnmi.  In  the  blue  the 
length  of  spectnun  (in  wave  lengths)  comprised  within  a  given  slit 
width  is  only  one-fifth*®  that  included  in  the  same  slit  opening  when 
observations  were  made  in  the  red.  However,  in  either  case 
(prismatic  or  normal  spectrum)  the  retinal  impression  is  the  mean 
visibility  of  the  light  passmg  through  the  slit,  and  in  order  to 
eliminate  this  effect  a  correction  is  applied  to  the  observed  visi- 
bility cwrve  as  already  described. 

As  a  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  transmission  of 
certain  blue  and  yellow  solutions  as  determined  visually  and  by 
means  of  a  physical  photometer,  Ives  and  Kingsbury  *®  concluded 
that  the  solution  of  salts  used  to  produce  a  transmission  curve 
which  coincides  with  the  visibility  curve  of  the  average  eye  would 
have  to  be  modified  so  as  to  produce  a  higher  transmission  in  the 
red  than  was  indicated  by  the  average  visibility  curves  of  Ives  and 
of  Nutting  then  at  hand.  The  data  pertaining  to  their  luminosity- 
curve  solution  (/  and  K)  are  plotted  in  Fig.  14.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  their  predicted  ciuve  coincides  very  closely  (especially 
in  the  red)  with  the  average  visibility  curve  obtained  in  the  present 
investigation. 

The  transmission  of  the  ocular  media,  especially  the  yellow  spot, 
is  highly  selective  in  the  blue  and  violet.  In  a  recent  communi- 
cation Troland"  applied  a  correction  to  the  visibility  curves  pub- 
lished by  Nutting  in  order  to  eliminate  this  selective  absorption. 

This  correction  produces  a  very  symmetrical  curve.  Applying 
a  similar  correction  to  the  energy  measurements  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate this  selective  absorption,  the  present  average  visibility  curve 
is  changed  into  a  very  symmetrical  form,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  curve  in  Fig.  14.  The  uncorrected  curve  represents  the 
visibility  of  radiation  impinging  upon  the  average  eye,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  localize  the  effect  within  the  eye.  Correcting  for 
selective  absorption  traces  the  stimulus  to  the  retina,  and  this 
corrected  curve  represents  the  retinal  visibility  curve  of  the  average 
eye.  As  mentioned  by  Troland,  the  marked  symmetry  of  this 
(cone)  visibility  curve  leads  to  the  inference  that  luminosity  is  due 
to  a  single  photochemical  process  in  the  retina. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  present  visibility  curve  is  higher  in 
the  red  than  previously  observed,  but  it  is  in  agreement  with  what 
is  to  be  expected  by  other  tests.  Hence,  while  the  present  visi- 
bility curve,  as  a  whole,  disagrees  with  previous  determinations, 
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it  approaches  closely  (especially  in  the  red)  to  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  result  of  other  tests  in  which  the  spectral  visibility 
of  radiation  is  indirectly  involved. 

VI.  SOME  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS  TO  RADIATION 

PROBLEMS 

It  is  important  to  obtain  a  mathematical  equation  of  the  curve 
of  the  relative  visibility  of  radiation  of  the  average  eye,  with  which 
equation  it  is  possible  to  relate  visual  sensation,  "light,"  with 
radiant  energy,  especially  with  the  energy  radiated  from  a  black 
body,  the  constants  of  which  are  fairly  well  established. 

1.  A  VISIBILriY  OF  RADIATION  EQUATION 

During  the  past  few  years  various  mathematical  equations  have 
been  proposed  by  Goldhammer ,"  Hertzsprtmg,"  Nutting,**  and 
Kingsbury  *'  to  express  the  visibility  of  radiation  of  the  average 
eye  as  a  ftmction  of  an  equal-energy  spectrum.  While  such  an 
equation  would  be  of  value  (i)  in  defining  the  visibility  curve, 
(2)  in  computing  radiant  efficiencies  and  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  light,  etc.,  unfortunately,  in* the  present  state  of  our  loiowl- 
edge  of  the  processes  involved  in  visual  consciousness,  such  a 
mathematical  equation  must  necessarily  be  empirical. 

The  simple  visibility  equation 

Fx  =  V^„i?"^^*-^^  (2) 

has  been  used  by  Goldhammer,"  Nutting,'^  and  others.  In  this 
equation  i?=Xniax-5-X  and  the  parameter  Vm  is  the  ratio  of  the 
candle  or  Itmien  to  the  watt  at  X  =Xxnax.  As  used  by  Nutting  n  « 
181  and  Xm=o.555/i.  In  order  to  fit  the  computed  curve  to  the 
observed  curve,  the  constants  used  in  the  present  work  are  Xm  — 
0.558/i  and  7t«i7o.  This  gives  a  curve  which,  as  shown  in  Pig. 
15,  does  not  fit  the  observations  very  closely  except  in  the  yellow 
and  the  blue.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  indications 
that  such  a  sunple  equation  could  fit  the  present  observations,  the 
three-term  formula  proposed  by  Kingsbury*'  was  modified  by 
changing  some  of  the  constants  and  addmg  a  fourth  term.  The 
formula,  which  is  a  modification  of  equation  (2) ,  is : 

Vx  -o.999(i?ie(^-^^>)'~  +o.035(i?,e(«-^)^  (3) 

+ o.  1 3o(/?a«^'"^0 '"*  +  0.084  (/?4e<'-^>) = 


[— K4J\9000 


In  this  fonnula  R,  =^.  /?,  =^,  R,  =^.  and  R,  -^. 
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A  fifth  term  /?^=o.58-^X,  and  a  large  exponent,  say,  n  =  5cx)o, 
would  bring  exact  coincidence  between  the  observed  and  com- 
puted data  at  X  =  o.58|i.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1 5  and  Table  7,  between 
the  wave  lengths  X  =0.4511  and  X»=o.66/i  the  observed  and  the 
computed  data  are  in  agreement  within  2  to  3  per  cent,  which  is 
about  as  accurate  as  the  visibility  observations,  including  the 
energy  measurements.  In  Table  7  the  second  column  gives  the 
computed  data  for  the  first  term  of  equation  (3)  and  the  sixth 
column  gives  the  summation  of  all  the  terms. 

TABLE  7 
Comparison  of  Observed  and  Compnted  Data  Using  the  Modified  Kingsbury  Formula 


Wave  length  X 

Flrgt 
cquatkni 

• 

Second 
tennof 
eQuctlon 

TbJrd 

tennof 

equation 

Fonith 
tennol 
equation 

Sum  of  all 

Obeerved 

A 
Percent 

from 
oboeiTed 

0.400 

0.000 
.000 
.000 
.001 
.003 
.008 
.022 
.050 
.103 
.189 
.311 
.463 
.632 
.791 
.916 
.987 
.994 
.939 
.839 
.708 
.567 
.434 
.318 
.223 
.151 
.098 
.0619 
.0379 
.0224 
.0130 
.0073 
.0040 
.0021 
.0011 
.0006 
.0003 

0.001 
.004 
.009 
.018 
.028 
.034 
.034 
.028 
.020 
.012 
.006 
.003 
.001 
.000 

0.001 
.004 
.009 
.019 
.031 
.042 
.056 
.078 
.125 
.201 
.324 
.502 
.710 
.868 
.954 
.997 
.998 
.951 
.875 
.782 
.680 
.564 
.432 
.301 
.193 
.116 
.0682 
.0397 
.0228 
.0131 
.0073 
.0040 
.0021 
.0011 
.0006 
.0003 

0.010 
.017 
.024 
.029 
.033 
.041 
.056 
.063 
.125 
.194 
.316 
.503 
.710 
.862 
.954 
.  994 
.998 
.968 
.898 
.800 
.687 
.557 
.427 
.302 
.194 
.115 
.0645 
.0338 
.0178 
.0065 
.0040 
.00203 
.00097 
.00048 
•00028 
.00020 

—  90.0 

0.410 

—  76.0 

0.420 

............ 

—  62.0 

0.430 

—  34.0 

0.440 

—    6.1 

0.450 

. 

+    2.4 

0.460 

0.0 

0.470 

-    6.0 

0.480 

0.000 
.OOOt 
.007 
.036 
.077 
.077 
.038 
.010 
.001 
.000 

0.0 

0.490 

+    3.6 

0.500 

+    2.5 

0.510 

—    0.2 

0.520 

0.0 

0.530 

+    0.7 

0.540 

0.000 

.003 

.012 

.036 

.074 

.113 

.130 

.114 

.078 

.042 

.018 

.0063 

.0018 

.0004 

.0001 

.0000 

0.0 

0.550 '. 

4-    0.3 

0.560 

0.0 

0.570 

—    1.8 

0.580 

—    1.4 

0.590 

—    2.2 

0.600 

—    1.0 

0.610 

+    1.3 

0.620 

+    1.2 

0.630 

—    0.3 

0.640 

—    0.5 

0.650 

+    0.9 

0.660 

+    5.7 

0.670 

+  17.4 

0.680 

-4-28.1 

0.690 

+  54.2 

0.700 

•4-82.5 

0.710 

-4-  97.0 

0. 720 

+116.5 

0.730 

+129.0 

0.740 

+114. 0 

0.750 

+  50.0 
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2.  THE  MrniMUM  RADIATION  VISUALLY  PERCEPTIBLE 

Calculations  have  been  made  of  the  mmimiim  energy  required 
to  excite  the  retina  to  visual  perception.  Evidently  the  minimum 
energy  required  will  depend  upon  surrounding  conditions.  For 
example,  a  sixth-magnitude  star  is  considered  the  limit  of  vision 
in  viewing  stars.  When  the  eye  is  adapted  to  complete  darkness 
its  sensibility  is  much  greater  than  when  viewing  a  star. 

Assuming  that  a  sixth-magnitude  star  is  the  limit  of  visibility 
(at  sea  level)  of  the  central  retina  and  that  the  pupillary  opening 
is  3  mm  in  diameter,  Drude"  calculated  that  the  eye  would  respond 
to  12  X  ID-'  meter  candles,  i.  e.,  a  sixth-magnitude  star  is  as  bright 
as  a  Hefner  flame  at  i  i  000  meters.  The  total  radiation  ••  from  a 
Hefner  flame  is  26  x  lO"*  g-cal.  per  cm  •  per  second  (29  x  lO"*  for  a 
sperm  candle)  at  i  m.  The  radiant  Ituninous  efficiency  ^  of  the 
sperm  candle  is  0.0024,  so  that  for  the  Hefner  flame  it  is  about 
0.0027.  This  gives  a  value  of  7  X  lO"'  g-cal.  (or  29  X 10"'  watt) 
per  cm '  per  second  for  the  luminous  energy  density  at  i  m.  For  a 
pupillary  opening  of  3  mm  and  a  candle  at  11  000  meters  the  light 
intercepted  by  the  eye  would  be  (29Xio"'xo.07-5-ii  000'=) 
1 .7  X  lo***  watt  =  1 .7  X IO-*  erg.  per  cm.* 

The  sensitivity  of  the  eye  may  be  estimated  also  from  direct 
measurements  ^'^  of  the  heat  from  stars.  The  calibration  of  the 
radiometer  was  i  mm  deflection  =34X10""  g-cal.  per  cm'  per 
minute  =  85.5 X  I o-**  watt  per  cm?  per  second.  The  sixth-mag- 
nitude stars  gave  deflections  of  0.5  mm  for  blue  stars  to  i  .5  mm  for 
red  stars  (say,  i  mm  on  an  average) ,  depending  upon  their  color. 
From  measurements  made  on  the  transmission  of  stellar  radiation 
through  a  cell  of  water  the  radiant  luminous  efficiency  may  be  0.2 
(o.i  for  red  stars  to  0.4  for  blue  stars).  Hence,  the  luminous 
energy  intercepted  by  a  pupillary  opening  of  0.07  cm  *  is  (85.5  X 
10-"  X 0.2  X 0.07  =)  1.2  X  ID-"  watt  or  1.2  X  lo-*  erg.,  which  is  in 
agreement  with  the  preceding  computation. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  minimum  radiation  which  is 
visually  perceptible  is  to  use  data  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
light,  viz,  I  liunen  per  cm  •  =»  i  .6  x  lo"^  watt  per  cm.'  A  pupil 
opening  of  3  mm  will  intercept  (0.07  X  1.6  x  io~'  =)  i.i  X 10-®  watt 
and  for  1.2  xio"'  meter  candle  this  amoimts  to  1.3  Xio'**  watt 
or  1.3X10-*  erg. 

These  computations  show  the  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the 
eye  as  compared  with  a  radiometer,  which  had  to  be  combined 
with  a  3-foot  reflecting  mirror  in  order  to  attain  the  same  sensi- 
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bility.<»  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  mirror  to  the  radiometric 
receiver  was  i  to  7  000  000.  In  other  words,  the  eye  is  7  000  000 
times  as  sensitive  as  the  radiometer  receiver  used  two  years  ago 
to  measme  heat  from  stars.  Recent  improvements  in  the  radi- 
ometer ^®  reduce  this  value  to  about  soo^oo  as  sensitive  as  the  eye. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the 
eye,  the  above  calculations  show  that  it  responds  to  visually  per- 
ceptible energy  of  the  order  of  1.3  X  lO"*'  watt  (3  X 10-"  g-cal.  per 
minute) ,  at  which  rate  it  would  take  60  million  years  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  i  gram  of  water  i®.* 

Since  writing  this  paper  Dr.  Bums  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  H.  D.  Curtis  •*  on  the  limits  of  imaided 
vision.  One  diflSculty  of  making  the  test  of  star  visibility  is  in 
finding  the  position  of  the  star,  after  which  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  recognize  it.  Another  diflSculty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  background  of  the  sky  is  not  perfectly  dark.  Given  as  arti- 
ficial aids  the  direction  in  which  the  object  lies  and  the  screening 
off  of  the  Ught  of  the  sky  (by  looking  through  a  long  tube) ,  Curtis 
could  easily  see  stars  of  the  7.5  to  8.0  magnitude,  but  stars  of  the 
8.3  to  8.5  magnitude  were  seen  with  difficulty.  This  means  bright- 
nesses one-fifth  to  one-sixth  as  great  as  used  in  the  above  calcula- 
tions. The  pupillary  aperture  would  be  6  to  7  mm.  Using  these 
values,  the  above  computations  give  about  8  x  lo"*®  erg.,  which  is 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  sensibility  of  the  eye. 

Vm.  SUMMARY 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  the  determination  of 
the  spectral  visibility  of  radiation  curve  of  the  average  eye,  as 
based  upon  a  large  group  of  observers.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons subjected  to  test  was  130,  of  which  number  7  were  known  to 
be  color  blind. 

One  of  the  most  important  measurements  involved  in  the  work 
was  the  radiometric  evaluation  of  the  light  stimulus,  which  was  a 
cylindrical  acetylene  flame.  The  distribution  of  energy  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  acetylene  flame  was  determined  with  great  care. 

a  To  be  exact,  this  comparisoa  should  be  mode  in  tenns  ci  the  "  Ught  '*  instead  of  the  total  radiation  from 
a  star.  Asiwiming  a  steihir  luminous  efficiency  of  ao  per  cent,  it  would  recjuxre  a  ^oot  mirror  to  attain  the 
sensibility  comparable  with  that  of  the  eye. 

ft  Since  writing  the  above  secdon  cf  this  paper  a  discussion  of  this  same  subject  has  been  published  by 
Ives.M  He  used  a  more  probable  pupil  opening  of  6  mm  and  Russel's  *>  value  of  i  meter  candle—  — 14.18 
stellar  magnitude.  This  gives  a  somewhat  higher  value  than  the  above,  viz,  3.8Xxo~*  erg.  per  cm.*  Using 
a  6*mm  pupil  the  present  computations  would  be  increased  fourfold. 

As  this  paper  goes  to  the  press,  a  paper  by  Russel  "*  has  appeared  in  which  the  data  by  Ives  ^^  are  recalcu* 
lated  on  the  basis  of  the  observations  of  star  visibility  by  Curtis  "  and  recent  measurements  of  the  aperture 
(8.5  mm)  of  the  pupil  by  Stevenson."  His  calculations  of  7.7 x  zo"'<>  erg.,  for  theminimum  energy  percep- 
tible,  is  in  agreement  with  the  present  calculations.  This  rate  of  energy  reception  by  the  eye  corresponds 
to  about  200  elementary  quanta  of  radiation  per  second,  or  z  g-cal.  in  1700  million  years. 
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The  spectral-energy  curve  determmed  with  the  spectroradiometer 
used  in  the  present  investigation  was  found  in  agreement  with 
similar  meastu^ements  made  with  two  other  instruments  of  an 
entirely  different  type  of  construction. 

The  methods  employed  in  obtaining  the  spectral-visibility  curve 
were  photometric.  The  complete  visibility  cinve  extending  from 
0.46/i  to  0.74/*  was  determined  with  a  flicker  photometer  by  com- 
paring the  various  spectral  colors  with  a  standard  incandescent 
lamp.  Similar  measurements  were  made  at  five  points  in  the 
spectrum  using  the  equality-of- brightness  method  of  photometry, 
the  object  being  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  Systematic  dif- 
ference in  the  measurements  made  by  these  two  methods  of  pho- 
tometry. 

It  was  found  that  the  various  observers  experienced  little  or  no 
diflSculty  in  making  the  photometric  comparisons  when  using  the 
flicker  photometer.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a  few  observers  were 
able  to  make  accturate  settings  with  the  equality-of-brightness 
photometer,  especially  in  the  blue  and  in  the  red.  This  difficulty 
of  forming  a  judgment  of  equality  of  brightness  which  is  not  influ- 
enced by  differences  in  color  seemed  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
feeling  that  such  a  comparison  had  no  meaning.  In  the  yellow 
(0.5876/i)  about  as  many  observers  overestimated  as  underesti- 
mated in  making  the  equality-of-brightness  settings  as  compared 
with  the  flicker  photometer,  and  the  magnitude  of  these  varia- 
tions (o  to  50  per  cent)  were  within  reasonable  limits.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  comparing  less  saturated  colors,  in  the  blue  and 
in  the  red  ends  of  the  visible  spectrum,  a  greater  number  of  observ- 
ers overestimated  than  underestimated  their  equality-of-bright- 
ness settings.  Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  this  overestima- 
tion  varied  from  5  to  500  per  cent.  For  the  same  observer  these 
measurements  varied  greatly  from  day  to  day,  whereas  his  flicker 
measurements  were  repeated  to  within  several  per  cent.  Because 
of  these  erratic  settings  the  data  do  not  appear  to  be  convincing 
evidence  that  the  visibility  curve  determined  with  the  equality- 
of-brightness  photometer  differs  from  the  visibility  curve  obtained 
with  the  flicker  photometer. 

From  the  data  obtained  on  14  observers  above  40  years  of  age, 
it  appears  that  age  has  a  perceptible  effect  upon  the  spectral- 
visibility  curve. 

The  same  visibility  curves  were  obtained  for  the  right  and  left 
eye  of  a  given  observer. 
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The  spectral- visibility  curves  of  no  two  persons  appear  to  be 
exactly  alike,  although  there  are  some  which  are  closely  alike. 
When  a  spectral-visibility  curve  does  not  coincide  with  the  aver- 
age, there  is  usually  a  marked  departure  from  the  average  visibility 
in  a  given  spectral  region.  This  gives  rise  to  (i)  wide  visibility 
curves  with  the  maximum  shifted  toward  the  red,  i.  e.,  "red  sensi- 
tive," (2)  narrow  curves  with  a  sharp  maximum  in  the  green,  and 
(3)  curves  with  the  maximum  shifted  toward  the  violet.  A 
fourth  group  of  observers  has  the  average  visibility  in  the  red  and 
yellow,  but  has  a  low  sensibility  in  the  blue,  while  a  fifth  group  has 
the  average  sensibility  in  the  blue  but  has  a  low  sensibility  in 
either  the  yellow  or  the  red  or  throughout  this  entire  region  of  the 
spectrum. 

The  data  available  indicate  that  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  exam- 
ined fall  into  three  quite  evenly  divided  groups  (i.  e.,  20  per  cent 
roughly  estimated,  in  each  group)  which  are  either  (i)  red  sensi- 
tive, (2)  blue  sensitive,  or  (3)  average.  Similarly,  30  per  cent  of 
the  cases  examined  are  quite  evenly  divided  into  three  groups 
which  fall  below  the  average  sensibility  in  either  (i)  the  red,  (2) 
in  the  blue,  or  (3)  in  both  the  red  and  the  blue,  thus  giving  rise  to 
an  apparently  high  sensibility  in  the  green.  One  person  in  about 
20  has  a  very  wide  visibility  curve  as  compared  with  the  average. 

The  point  of  maximum  visibility  is  very  different  for  different 
observers.  The  maximtun  visibility  of  the  average  of  125  subjects 
is  at  X=o.5576/i.  Correcting  the  visibility  curve  of  the  average 
eye  for  selective  transmission  of  the  ocular  media  including  the 
yellow  spot,  produces  a  quite  symmetrical  curve  with  a  maximum 
X«o.556/i. 

The  present  results  are  in  agreement  with  previous  conclusions 
that  the  effect  of  a  light  stimulus  upon  the  color  sense  is  quite 
independent  of  its  effect  upon  the  brightness  sense.  Subjects 
were  found  who  were  normal  with  respect  to  color  sensation,  but 
who  were  abnormally  sensitive  to  brightness  sensation.  The 
abnormal  color  sense  of  so-called  color-blmd  subjects  is  associated 
with  an  abnormal  visibUity  curve. 

Tabulated  data  are  given  of  the  visibility  of  radiation  of  the 
average  eye  as  a  function  of  an  equal-energy  spectrum.  A 
mathematical  equation  is  given  of  the  average  visibility  curve. 

Calculations  are  given  showing  that  the  eye  responds  to  light 
having  an  intensity  of  less  than  8  X  lo**^  watt,  or  8  x  lo****  erg. 

Washington,  October  16,  19 16. 
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APPENDIX  L---OH  DIFFUSE  LIGHT  AND  SPECTRAL-ENBROT 

MBASUREMBNTS 

Durmg  the  past  xo  years  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  scat- 
tered light  superposed  upon  the  spectrum  under  investigation.  The  invariable 
result  was  to  find  that,  provided  proper  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  reflec- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  spectrum  from  the  sides  of  the  telescope  tube  and  thence  upon 
the  radiometer,  the  effect  of  scattered  radiations  ("field  light")  upon  the  spectral- 
radiation  measurements  was  quite  uniform  and  neglible  ^  in  the  visible  spectrum. 

When  u»ng  a  mirror  spectrometer,  one  test  was  to  attempt  to  measure  the  energy 
in  the  spectrum  at  cja/^t  where  the  reflecting  power  of  silver  is  practically  zero. 
Hence  the  energy  measured  at  this  point  is  the  spectrum  is  due  to  diffuse  radiation. 
Another  test  was  to  attempt  to  measure  the  residual  eneigy  in  the  yellow  and  green 
part  of  the  spectrum  after  transmission  through  Schott's  red  glass,  which  is  com- 
pletely opaque  to  these  radiations.  The  results  of  these  tests  indicated  that  the  cor- 
rection for  stray  light  in  the  region  from  the  violet  to  the  red  was  less  than  i  part  in  300. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crucial  part  of  the  present  investigation  has  been  the 
energy  measurements,  this  question  was  recently  investigated  anew  in  order  to  estab- 
lish beyond  all  reaonable  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  radiometric  evaluation  of  the 
light  stimulus. 

Before  describing  the  present  tests  for  diffuse  light,  it  is  of  interest  to  describe  the 
construction  of  the  radiometric  attachment  to  the  spectroscope  used  in  the  present 
investigation. 

Until  very  recently  the  spectroscopes  obtained  on  the  market  were  not  properly 
constructed  to  prevent  light  from  being  reflected  from  the  side  of  the  telescope  tube 
and  from  the  beveled  edges  of  the  slit  jaws. 

In  the  present  instrument  the  knife-edge  jaws  which  form  the  slit  are  placed  with 
the  flat  side  toward  the  incident  light.  &  The  knife  edge  is  curved  to  fit  the  image  of 
the  slit  of  the  collimating  telescope.  These  slits  and  the  inside  of  the  tube  are  painted 
with  lampblack,  after  which  the  knife  edges  are  wiped  smooth  with  a  thin  wedge  of 
wood.  The  inside  of  the  telescope  tube  was  entirely  free  from  springs  and  attach- 
ments to  the  slits  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  some  instruments.  The  radiometer  end 
of  the  telescope  tube  was  about  3  cm  in  diameter.  Hence,  when  used  without  dia- 
phragms, one  end  of  the  spectrum  falls  upon  the  ^de  of  the  tube  when  the  other  end 
is  on  the  slit.  When  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  was  on  the  slit,  enough  red  light 
was  reflected  from  the  side  of  the  tube  into  the  radiometer  slit  to  increase  the  true 
value  in  the  blue  by  5  to  50  per  cent. 

Suitable  diaphragms  gradually  decreasing  in  opening  as  they  approached  the  slit 
prevented  reflections  from  the  side  of  the  telescope  tube.  These  diaphragms  were 
painted  with  lampblack  (reflecting  power  3  per  cent),  then  smoked  by  holding  them 
in  the  flame  of  a  sperm  candle.  The  diffuse  reflecting  power  of  soot  deposited  by 
holding  the  plate  in  the  candle  flame  is  very  small — as  low  as  0.5  per  cent.c 

a  Cdblentz.  this  Bulletin,  It^  p.  $3;  19x3. 

ACoblentz,  Journal  Pranklin  Institute.  178^  p.  151 ;  19x3. 

«  Goblentz.  this  Bulletin.  •«  p.  301;  19x3. 
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This  maimer  of  construction  of  the  receiver  end  of  a  spectioradiometer  has  been 
employed  for  a  number  of  years,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  reflection  from  the 
side  of  the  telescope  tube,<>  and  hence  reducing  the  scattered  light  to  the  unavoidable 
"field  light",  which  comes  from  the  prism  and  lenses.  In  certain  kind  of  investi- 
gations (e.  g.,  transmission  spectra)  this  field  light  can  be  reduced  by  inserting  absorp- 
tion screens.  In  very  exact  measurements  of  spectral-eneigy  distributions  it  would 
be  more  practicable  to  use  two  spectroscopes  in  series. 

The  diffuse  light  in  the  spectroscope  used  in  the  foregoing  investigation  was  deter- 
mined by  measuring  (with  a  thermopile)  the  transmisaon  through  a  sample  <^  Schott's 
"monochromatic"  red  glass  (No.  3745;  thic1me8ss3.5  mm),  which  is  opaque  to 
radiation  of  wave  lengths  less  than  o.6m. 

In  the  first  determination  of  the  transmission  of  red  glaps  che  source  of  light  was  the 
acetylene  flame  used  in  the  visibility  measurements.  At  X=o.6o4m>  where  this  glass 
is  not  entirely  opaque,  the  transmission  was  about  0.6  per  cent,  but  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  spectrum  from  the  yellow  (X=o.  5876/1)  to  the  blue  no  radiation 
transmitted  through  the  red  glass  could  be  detected.  The  sensitivity  of  the  thermo- 
pile and  meteorological  conditions  were  such  that  a  deflection  of  i  part  in  130  could 
have  been  detected. 

In  the  second  determination  of  the  diffuse  radiation  transmitted  through  this  red 
glass  the  source  of  radiation  was  a  Nemst  glower.  The  intensity  in  the  yellow  was 
more  than  30  times  as  great  as  in  the  acetylene  flame.  The  amount  of  diffuse  radia- 
tion varied  quite  uniformly  from  3.8  per  cent  at  0.59M  to  6  jier  cent  at  o.50At»  and  from 
this  point  the  transmission  increased  rapidly  to  18  per  cent  at  o.43m-  This  result  was 
at  variance  with  all  previous  tests,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nemst  glower  has 
far  more  infra-red  radiation  than  the  acetylene  flame  in  the  region  of  the  spectrum  ^ 
from  0.7M  to  3M  it  was  evident  that  the  diffuse  radiation  was  chiefly  infra-red  radiation. 

This  test,  therefore,  was  repeated,  using  a  i-cm  cell  of  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  cupric 
chloride  in  addition  to  the  red  glass.  The  cupric-chloride  solution  is  practically 
opaque  to  the  infra-red  ^  beyond  o.8m  and  has  a  high  transmission  throughout  the 
visible  spectrum. 

Using  this  combination  to  eliminate  the  infra-red  radiations,  the  transmission 
was  found  to  be  about  0.5  i^er  cent  at  0.604^,  as  observed  with  the  acetylene  flame. 
At  X=o.5876m  the  transmission  (which  is  due  entirely  to  diffuse  radiation)  was  found 
to  be  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent,  while  at  0.50M  the  (transmission)  diffuse  radiation  amounted 
to  o.  I  to  0.3  x>er  cent.  At  this  point  the  total  deflection  was  xo3  mm  and  the  readings 
could  be  made  to  o.i  to  0.3  mm;  i.  e.,  the  observations  were  read  to  i  to  3  parts  in 
1000.  At  0.45M  the  diffuse  radiation  was  of  the  order  of  i  part  in  300.  The  test  with 
the  Nemst  glower  is,  therefore,  in  entire  agreement  with  that  on  the  acetylene  flame, 
showing  that  the  radiometric  correction  for  diffuse  radiation  (which  is  also  of  low 
visibility)  is  entirely  negligible  in  this  work. 

As  used  in  the  visibility  measurements  the  diffuse  light  was  even  less  than  observed 
in  these  tests.  This  is  due  to  the  selection  of  the  part  of  the  optical  system  which 
showed  the  least  diffuse  light  and  the  "ghost"  spectra  visible  along  the  axis  of  the 
lenses.  In  view  61.  these  facts  the  data,  unccvrected  radiometrically  for  diffuse  reflec- 
tion, are  published  as  given  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  difference  between  the  visibility  curve  obtained  by 
Nutting  and  the  one  obtained  in  the  present  work  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the 

•  Ives,  Flors.  Rer..C,  p.  399, 19x5.  and  Sander.  Phys.  Rer..  8,  p.  3x0. 19x6.  wnmnit  on  the  craat  smoioit 
of  diffnse  fi^it  wliicfa  vitisted  thdr  spcctnl-iwliatka  xncasttremcnts  in  the  bine    Nothinc  is  mentioocd. 
r.  conceminc  the  provision  of  disphrsgnis  to  prevent  rcflcctaon  of  tlie  ^lectrum  from  the  side  of 


*  Oobknts,  this  Bulletin.  7,  p.  •6s;  X9xx.    The  present  investifstion  differed  from  the  pmrious 
in  timt  a  Zcias  nnoenMnted  triitle  adinanatic  lens  vas  nsed  to  f  ocas  an  imace  of  the  Hame  or  the  elower 
on  the  spectfonetcr  sEt. 

c  Oobknts.  This  Bulletin.  7.  p  655;  X9xx;  •.  p.  xxo»  X9X9. 
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di£ferexice  in  our  determmations  of  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
acetylene  flame,  especially  in  the  region  of  0.59/i  to  0.72/1.  The  spectral-energy 
measurements,  therefore,  were  verified  once  more  before  publishing  these  data.  In 
the  first  series  of  measurements  the  spectral-energy  curve  was  found  to  coincide 
within  I  per  cent  with  the  previous  measurements  in  the  spectrum  from  o.6m  to  0.73/4. 
To  make  this  test  more  crucial,  the  v^ork  was  repeated  by  concentrating  our  efforts 
upon  measurements  at  two  selected  points  in  the  spectrum.  At  the  first  point, 
X»o.6c4/ii  the  energy  curves  used  by  Nutting  and  by  the  writers  are  in  close  coinci- 
dence, while  at  X»o.7i7/i  the  energy  curve  used  by  Nutting  is  from  13  to  14  per  cent 
higher  than  the  curve  used  in  the  present  work.  The  ratio  of  the  spectral  radiation 
at  X»o.7i7M  to  the  radiation  at  X=o.6o4m  should  be  3.75  to  3.8  if  the  former  curve  is 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy  curve  used  in  the  present  investigation 
indicates  this  ratio  to  be  3.36  to  3.39.  Accordingly,  a  day  was  spent  in  making  meas- 
urements on  this  ratio.  By  so  doing,  the  slow  change  in  galvanometer  sensitivity 
which  ocurs  when  determining  the  complete  spectrum  was  eliminated.  In  all,  six 
sets  of  measurements,  involving  336  readings,  were  made.  The  mean  value  of  the 
six  sets  was  (3.38, 3.33, 3.41, 3.43,  3.35,  3.36)  3.37,  which  indicates  an  exact  agreement 
of  the  present  energy  measurements  with  our  previous  determinations.  The  most 
crucial  part  of  the  present  investigation  has  been  verified  after  a  lapse  of  almost  a  year, 
and  hence  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  further  withholding  these  data  from 
publication. 

Washington,  November  31,  1916. 

APFENDa  2.— A   SCREEN  WHICH  TRANSMITS  RADUTIONS   PROPOR- 
TIONAL TO  THE  AVERAGE  VISIBILITY  CURVE  a 

In  certain  investigations  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  a  screen  which  is  opaque  to  all 
the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  radiations  and  which  transmits  the  visible  radiations  in 
proportion  to  the  visibility  curve  of  the  average  eye.  Such  a  screen  would  be  espe- 
cially useful  in  a  physical  photometer,  in  radiant  luminous-efiiciency  measurements, 
etc. 

The  transmission  of  light  through  a  solution  of  certain  inorganic  salts  in  water 
forms  a  convenient  and  quite  accurate  copy  of  the  visibility  ctuire  of  the  average 
eye.  Various  combinations  of  salts  have  been  proposed,  the  most  recent  being  by 
Ives  and  Kingsbtuy .  ^  As  already  mentioned ,  the  concentration  of  salts  recommended 
by  these  two  investigators  gives  a  transmission  curve  which  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  visibility  curve  of  the  average  eye  except  in  the  green.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  describe  a  modification  of  the  above  solution  which  gives  a  trans- 
mission screen  which  coincides  more  closely  with  the  visibility  curve  of  the  average 
eye.    The  lack  of  coincidence  in  the  blue  is  of  minor  importance. 

This  solution  has  the  following  composition: 

Cupric  chloride  (CuCla.sHaO) grams. .       5.  7 

Cobalt  ammonium  sulphate  [Co(NH4)2(S04)a«6H20] do i.  3 

Potassium  chromate  (KaCrOf) do o.  16 

Nitric  acid  (HNO3) do a  133 

Water  (HaO) mols  (cc). .  100 

The  salts  were  analyzed  for  purity.  The  nitric  acid  is  expressed  as  100  per  cent 
acid  (equivalent  to  1.3  cc  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.05  at  15*^/4^). 

This  solutian  is  to  be  used  in  a  glass  cell  i  cm  in  thickness  with  uncolored  glass 
windows.    An  additional  cell  of  water  3  to  4  cm  in  thickness  is  to  be  used  to  absorb 

«  These  data  were  obtained  in  ooOaiMcatkm  with  Mr.  A.  N.  Pnm  of  the  chemical  dhrisioo.  who  prepared 
the  aofaitkos,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  McNicfaolas.  who  made  the  spectrophotomctric  wttincB. 
*  Ivet  and  Khiflibary,  Fhy.  Rev.,  («)  •,  p.  319*  t^xs. 
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the  infia-red  rays.^  To  reduce  reflection  loases  these  two  cells  may  be  placed  in 
contact  with  a  film  of  glycerin  intervening,  the  edges  being  covered  with  paraffin. 
The  maximum  transmission  of  this  (double)  cell  was  found  to  be  6 1  per  cent  at  so**  C. 
The  transmission  of  the  separate  constituents  was  determined,  and  from  this  the 
proper  concentrations  for  matching  the  visibility  curve  were  estimated.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  "computed"  and  "observed"  transmissions  at  20°  C.  are  in  exact 
agreement  for  the  mixture  of  the  salts  (see  Fig.  16)  they  can  be  used  in  a  single  ceil, 
although  one  would  naturally  expect  to  use  the  constituents  in  separate  cells.  The 
visibility  curve  is  1.2  per  cent  larger  than  the  superposed  (at  0.56M)  transmission 
curve  of  the  screen  between  X««o.44/i  and  X»o.72m. 

Washington,  January  9,  191 7. 
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Fig.  16. — Comparison  of  average  visibiUty  curve  with  that  of  the  proposed  trans- 
mission screen 


APFBinOlX  3.— TBST  OF  A  PHYSICAL  PHOTOMETER 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  an  important  application  of 
the  visibility  data  is  in  physical  photometry  .&  In  a  previous  investigation  of  a  phys- 
ical photometer  it  was  found  that  very  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained.  ^  It 
was,  therefore,  of  interest  to  repeat  the  test,  using  the  luminosity  screen  described  in 
Appendix  2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  linear  thermopile  which  was  used  in  the 
present  test  was  exposed  to  the  air,  conditions  were  not  as  favorable  as  in  the  previous 
experiments.  However,  the  data  obtained  indicate  that  with  this  instrument  accu- 
rate measurements  can  be  easily  and  quickly  made.  The  present  test  was  made 
upon  a  standard  vacuum  tungsten  lamp  obtained  from  the  photometry  division  of 
this  Btuieau.  The  lamp  was  operated  at  the  currents  specified  to  give  z.oa  and  1.23 
watts  per  candle,  respectively,  imder  which  conditions  the  ratio  of  the  luminous 
intensities  (candlepowers  ^)  was  az.405.     ^ 

In  the  first  series  of  measurements  of  these  intensities,  determined  radiometrically, 
the  maximum  galvanometer  deflection  was  only  15  mm  and  the  ratio  was  =1.418,  or 

•  This  Bulletin.  7.  p.  655.  tgti;  9,  p.  xio,  19x3;  Joumal  Frankltn  Inst.,  tSO,  p.  355;  19x5. 

^  Ives,  Trans.  lUtim.  Sag.  Soc.  10.  p.  xox,  19x5;  Ives  and  Kingsbury.  Phys.  Rev..  7.  p.  3x9;  19x5. 

•  Cobkntz.  Jour.  Frmklin  Inst..  180.  p.  355;  181,  p.  033;  X916. 

'  In  acoofdance  with  the  Middldauiff-Skocland  equation,  thb  Bulletin.  11.  p.  4S3,  X9X5. 
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a  difference  of  i  per  cent,  which  is  amaller  than  the  emn  of  obaervation.  In  the 
second  series  of  measurements,  made  some  hours  later  with  the  lamp  closer  to  the 
thermopile  (maximum  deflection  450  mm)  and  with  more  favorable  meteocological 
conditions,  the  ratio  of  the  radiometric  intensities  was  — 1.401.  This  is  a  difference 
of  only  0.3  per  cent  between  the  photometric  and  the  radiometric  determinations. 
Using  a  vacuum  thermopile  the  galvanometer  reading  would  have  been  steadier  and 
a  higher  precision  would  have  been  attainable. 

Washington,  January  24,  1917. 

APFBlfDIZ  4.--0R  COLOR  FBRCBFTION  VERSUS  BRIOHTHSSS 

PBRCBPTION 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  main  part  of  this  paper,  an  abnormal  color  sense  is 
associated  with  an  abnormal  brightness-sensibility  curve,  but  the  converse  does  not 
seem  to  be  true.    While,  of  course,  many  subjects  must  be  tested  in  order  to  thoroughly 


.V*       .¥3       so       .52      ,S¥      .54      ,Sff      .60       .65       ,^¥       .66      .60        .70yLL 

Fig.  i^.—Curvt  illustrating  abnormal  color  sense  as  compared  with  brightness  sense 

establish  this  fact,  it  is  of  interest  to  record  further  data  on  the  color  vison  of  one  sub- 
ject (W.  F.  M.),  who  is  abnormally  sensitive  in  the  red,  but  who  shows  no  signs  of 
color  blindness  by  the  most  crucial  tests  thus  far  used.<> 

In  the  present  examination  for  color  blindness  each  eye  was  examined  separately, 
the  other  being  blindfolded.  The  first  test  made  with  the  Stilling  and  the  Nagel 
color  cards  gave  no  indications  of  color  blindness. 

The  second  test  was  one  devised  by  Drs.  Dunlap  and  Loring,  who  consider  it  better 
than  the  Holmgren  yam  test.  This  test  consists  in  classifying  a  large  number  of 
yams  with  a  set  of  zz  yams  (red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  blue-purple,  gray,  pink,  brown, 
green-blue,  red-purple,  and  yellow-green)  of  low  color  saturation.  The  subject 
showed  no  color  confusion  in  making  this  classification. 

•  These  tests  were  mode  in  the  psydbological  kboratory  of  John  Hopkins  University.    The  writers 
wish  to  ftdmowledse  their  jndefatednew  to  Drs.  DtmUp  and  I«oring  for  their  oonrtesy  in  making  these 
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In  the  perimeter  test  (not  completed)  notliing  unusual  was  found  in  the  color  percep- 
tion of  the  peripheral  retina. 

In  the  spectrometer  test  the  subject  named  the  colors  correctly  throughout  the 
spectrum. 

In  the  tobacoo-scotoma  test,  the  fovea  was  explored  with  a  colored  object  (red  or 
green)  17  mm.  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  3  meters.  There  were  no  indications  of 
a  color-blind  spot  in  the  fovea. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  tests  for  color  blindness  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  color  sense  oi  this  subject  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other  subjects 
who  showed  color  blindness  when  examined  by  much  simpler  tests,  e.  g.,  the  Nagel 
color-card  test. 

The  sensibility  curves  of  these  two  t3rpes  of  color  perception  are  given  in  Fig.  17. 
This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  abnormal  color  sense  accompanied  by  abnormal 
brightness  sense,  and  the  converse  example,  which  shows  that  abnormal  brightness 
sensibility  does  not  necessarily  indicate  abnormal  color  perception. 

Washington,  liarch  zo,  1917. 
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method  of  attack  is  indicated  and  a  least-square  solution  for  the 
constants  made,  using  some  of  the  data  that  have  been  used  in 
the  past  to  determine  c,  by  other  methods.  Theoretical  reasons 
why  the  results  of  some  of  the  previous  investigations  differ  will 
also  be  given. 

THE  METHOD  OF  ATTACK 

The  rationale  of  the  least-square  reduction  employed  herein  is 
as  follows.     Consider  the  Planck  equation  as  stated  above, 

A  set  of  n  observations  being  given  on  E  and  X  at  constant  tem- 
perature 6,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  most  probable  values 
of  the  constants  c^  and  c,. 
The  function  may  be  written, 

E = CjX-'e^  ( I  -  e'^)  -* 

If  El,  Xi;  Ej,  X,;    *    *    *    En,  Xn  are  the  n  observations  all 
of  equal  weight,  the  observation  equations  are 


c»  c» 


♦  *  ♦ 

En  =  CiXn"*^^  ( I  -  e-XJ?)  -1 


(I) 


In  these  equations  the  parentheses  on  the  right-hand  side  oon- 
taining  the  exponential  is  relatively  insensitive  to  a  change  in  c, 
as  long  as  c,  is  a  fairly  close  approximation  to  its  proper  value. 
The  equations  may  be  made  linear  and  explicit  in  log  c^  and  c, 
by  substituting  in  the  parentheses  a  reasonably  approximate  value 
c,  for  c,  which  may  be  determined  by  trial  or  by  any  method 
whatever,  taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  and  properly  weight- 
ing the  transformed  observation  equations. 

Thus,  after  taking  logarithms  and  transposing, 

c  -*i 

log  Ci-j^=log  E^  +5logXi  +log(i  -e  ^),  weight  E,^ 

c  -*i 

log  Ci  -^-log  £3  +5  log  X,  +log  (i  -e  M),  weight  £,*        (2) 

4t  s|E  ]|t  4t  4t  s|E 

log  ^1  - j^""log  En  +5  log  \n  -flog  (l  -^   ^),  wdght  En* 
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The  logarithmic  transfonnation  employed  here  is  by  no  means 
new  and  is  qtute  frequently  used  as  a  mediimi  for  reducing  data 
by  least  squares.  However,  while  weighting  the  observation 
equations  so  transformed  is  evidently  necessary  in  order  to  make 
a  proper  least-square  solution,  the  principle  is  generally  neglected 
in  texts  and  papers  dealing  with  practical  means  of  handling 
observation  equations  to  make  them  linear  in  the  quantities 
sought,  and  consequently  a  sort  of  inherent  inaccuracy  depending 
on  the  scheme  of  reduction  exists  in  many  commonly  accepted 
cturent  methods  of  which  the  above  is  one. 

It  may  be  well  to  justify  the  principle  here.  Consider  any 
observed  value  Ei.  Let  its  probable  error  be  ri.  Let  ipiEi)  be 
any  function  of  Ei,  and  Ri  be  the  probable  error  of  <p{Ei). 

Then* 

Now  the  relative  weights  of  two  quantities  are  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  probable  errors.*  That  is,  if  Pi  be  the  weight  of 
^(Ei)  and  Pi  be  the  weight  of  Ei,  then 

Pi-pi'  :^:^. 

or,  (4) 

,.   ^ 
P,  -fd  <piE 


L  2>£i   J 


In  the  particular  case  above  where  equations  i  aie  all  of  unit 
weight  or  reduced  to  a  tmit  weight  basis, 

pi  - 1,  and  ip(Ei)  -log  Ei 

thus  Pi,  which  is  the  weight  of  any  one  of  equations  II  becomes. 


Pt^/dlogEiV-£t^ 


\^/blogEi\ 
\   i>Ei   ) 


which  was  to  be  shown. 


*  If  errinum.  Least  Sqiaares,  i>p.  7ft-79:  X9X3* 

s  Merriman.  Least  Squarct,  p.  60, 19x3;  Johxiaoa.  W.  W.,  Thmry  of  Srron  aad  Method  of  Least  Squares 
p.  S3.  sBpa. 
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(5) 


Equations  2  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  form: 

log  Cj — Wi  Ca — Ml,  weight  E^^ 

log  Ci  — m,  C2=M29  weight  £,* 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

log  c^—mn  Cj =Mn,  weight  En' 

in  which  all  quantities  except  log  c^  and  c,  are  either  known  or 
may  be  determined  from  the  observations. 

The  normal  equations  whose  solution  gives  the  most  probable 
values  of  log  c^  and  c,  are 

logCi2£»-c,  2£»w=  2£»M 

-log  Cj  2  £»  w  +C,  2£»  w'=  -2  £?  w  M 
Whence, 

2£?M-2£»w»-2£»wM-2£»w 


(6) 


logCi-  2£»-2£»w*-(2£»m)* 

and  if  common  logarithms  are  used 

X  E*  X  E*  m  M -X  E*  mX  E*  M 


(7) 


<^«>  2.3026 


2£»-2£:»«»-(2£»m)» 


(8) 


If  c,  does  not  agree  well  with  the  approximate  value,  c^^,  of 
eqtiations  2,  another  solution  can  be  made  using  the  computed 
value  as  c%. 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  METHOD 

The  application  of  the  above  process  is  straightforward  and  will 
not  require  an  excessive  amotmt  of  time  or  trouble  of  one  possess- 
ing even  a  moderate  amount  of  skill  as  a  computer.  The  following 
12  observations  taken  with  a  vacuiun  bolometer,  fluorite  prism, 
and  mirror  spectrometer  were  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Cobkntz.^ 

TABLE  1 
ObBOi  f fttions  of  Ener^yi  Messured  by  Gftlvuioaicter  DttflMtion,  ind  Wats  Lcn^tii 

[Absolute  tempcnture  1350*  C] 


( 


6ltt  <l€« 
I) 


X 
(mkmis)    , 

B 

(galnaflni- 

cterde- 

flocUon) 

X 

B 
(galvaiMai* 

6(Cf  do— 

flection) 

3ul2 

6.75 

U.80 

18.03 


a9338 
1.0S4 
1.197 
1.3S7 


23.95 
19.20 
17.45 
15.05 


1.526 
3. 569 
3.760 
4.031 


12.10 

11.02 

9.10 

7.70 


4.446 
4.638 
5.001 
5.329 


*  Thae  data  havo  been  used  for  other  dftn  niiiiotiont  of  o.    See  Oobkntz.  this  Bulledii,  IS.  p.  474;  19x6. 
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J 


9C 


26 


% 


- 


AO, 


h^AVE   Zar/fqr/^  /rt    Af^c^ort^ 


iZiL 


jS£. 


d^ 


Fio.  z.**Pja«icfcV  rodiaUon  curve,  computed  from  the  data  of  TabU  J. 
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The  author  carried  out  the  computations  to  seven  significant 
figures,  usmg  a  seven-place  Vega  logarithm  table  and  an  eight- 
place  computing  machine.  Five  significant  figures  will  amply 
suffice  for  practical  ptuposes  and  will  materially  reduce  the  amount 
of  labor  required.  The  value  of  c\  used  in  equations  2  to  reduce 
them  to  equations  5  was  c', » 14  340.  A  table  of  computed  coeffi- 
cients is  herewith  given. 

TABLE  2 
coemciwus  lor  jsqmtions  5 


1 

M-talBi 
+5I««X. 

1 

B> 

x« 

M-taiBi 

+5l««Xi 

• 

aO007932S42 

a34S4I» 

9.7344    , 

0.00019700SS 

4w0911939 

304.S02S 

.0007027901 

.943488S 

41S62S    . 

.0001837610 

4wl722971 

226.5025 

.0006188310 

L4622922 

139.2400    1 

.0001666458 

4.2804091        > 

146l4100 

.00054S8664 

1.9M7218 

S2S.08Q9    j 

.00015971 U 

4.3274943 

121.4404 

.00048S4133 

r296666S 

S73.602S    1 

.000148118S 

4w  3990489 

82.8100 

.OQOa07S48S 

4.0233168 

368.6400    1 

1 

.0001390018 

4.4S61279 

59.2900 

Let  c,  =  1 ,000 1\ 
Equations  5  become 

log  Cj -0,7932542 
logCj-  .7027901 
logCj—  .61SS310 
logc^-  .5458664 

logc,-  .4S54133 

logc,-  .20754S5 

logCj-  .1970055 

logCi-  .1837610 

logCj—  .1666458 

logTi-    .1597112 

logc,-   .14S11S5 

logq-  .139001S 

The  normal  equations  6 

2402.S16  log 
824.2166  log 


V  =0.3454193,  weight      9-7344 
77=0.9434885,  weight    45.5625 


7=1.462292 
7  =  1.918722 
7  =  2.296666 
7=4.023317 
7  =  4.091194 
7  =  4.172297 
7  =  4.280409 

7  =  4327494 

7=4-399049 
7  =  4.456128 


weight  139.2400 
weight  325.0809 

^"^ght  573-^-5 
weight  368.6400 
weight  304.5025 
weight  226.5025 
weight  146.4100 
weight  121.4404 
weight  82.8100 
weight    59.290c 


become 

Ci  —  824.2166  7  =  7645.762 

Ci -359-4441  7  =  2144-792 


log  c,  -5-3I85650.  c,  =  208.240,  r,  =  1000  x  =  i4,34^-i 

TUs  Tahe  of  c^  agrees  vciv  dosdy  with  the  assumed 
14340,  m  equations  5.    Had  there  been  a  wide  difleieDce, 
nmcli  as  i  per  cent,  say,  the  computed  value  of  c^  could  be 
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for  the  c\  of  equations  5  and  the  computations  repeated  until  a 
satisfactory  agreement  was  attained. 

Shotild  a  second  solution  be  deemed  advisable,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished very  rapidly  and  with  little  labor.  The  coefficients  of 
the  unknowns  in  the  normal  equations  will  not  be  altered  by  a 
change  in  c\.  The  known  terms  will  be  altered  slightly,  due  to 
slight  changes  in  the  last  few  of  equations  5  from  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  distribution.  However,  the  normal  equations  are  so 
insensitive  to  changes  in  c\  that  after  a  reasonably  judicious 
selection  of  a  first  value  a  second  solution  will  rarely  be  necessary. 

In  regard  to  units,  c,  is  expressed  in  micron  degrees.  The  scale 
of  ordinates  is  affected  by  c^,  which  depends  upon  the  units  in 
which  F,  the  emissivity,  is  measured.  In  the  above  observations 
from  which  c^  is  calculated,  E  is  measured  by  the  deflections  of  a 
galvanometer  whose  sensitivity  varies  under  different  experi- 
mental conditions.  The  value  of  c^  is,  therefore,  of  an  arbitrary 
nature  and  will  hold  only  for  data  measured  by  this  same  galva- 
nometer scale  under  similar  experimental  conditions. 

A  table  of  residuals  follows : 


TABLS  3 

List  of  Residuals  from  Observations  Given  in  Table  1.    Computed  from  Planck's 
Equation,  Using  the  Constants  Obtained  by  the  Least-Square  Solution 


B 

observed 
minua 

computed 

(Resldiials)' 

Observed 

Compttted 

3.12 

6.75 

11.80 

1&03 

23.95 

19.20 

17.45 

15.05 

12.10 

11.02 

9.10 

7.70 

3.360 

6.713 

11.849 

18.023 

23.863 

19. 311 

17.461 

15.109 

12.105 

10.926 

9.036 

7.641 

-0.240 
.037 

-  .049 
.007 
.087 

-  .111 

-  .011 

-  .059 

-  .005 
.094 
.064 
.059 

0.057600 
.001369 
.002401 
.000049 

.007569 
.012321 
.000121 
.003481 
.000025 
.008836 
.004096 
.003481 

Z9>-.  101349 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  the  probable  errors,  Rot  and 
Rc29  of  Ci  and  Cj,  which  are  an  indication  of  the  precision  of  the 
values  as  determined.    The  probable  errors  are, 


(n-2)S£*Sgm«-(2;£»m)'-^"4 
(See  equation  3.) 

i?c  =  1000 /e,  - 674.5 Y(^^  2)2  £;,  2  E^m^-CSf^w)^'"^-'' 

n  being  the  nimiber  of  observations.  The  other  coefficients  are 
those  as  found  in  equations  6. 

The  adjusted  values  of  the  constants  written  in  the  conventional 
manner  are  then 

Ci  =  208,240  ±624,  in  arbitrary  units. 
Cj  =  14,342  ±8.0,  in  micron  degrees. 

DISCUSSION  OF  SOME  CURRENT  KBTHODS* 

Two  methods  about  which  discussion  has  centered  will  now  be 
briefly  considered. 

In  the  first  or  ** equal  ordinate"  method,  a  curve  is  fitted  by 
eye  to  the  plotted  observations  and  a  line  distant  E^  and  parallel 
to  the  X  axis  drawn,  c,  in  terms  of  the  abscissas  \  and  X,,  corre- 
sponding to  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  line  with  the  ctirve 
has  been  shown"  to  be 

to  a  high  degree  of  approximation.  In  this  manner  a  number  of 
values  of  c^  are  computed  and  the  arithmetic  mean  taken  as  a 
final  value. 

A  second  method,  which  has  come  to  be  called  the  "  two  point " 
method,  has  been  recently  developed.'  A  high  approximation  for 
c,  in  terms  of  any  two  observations,  E^,  Xj!  £„  X,,  is 

•  See  note  z,  p.  t37. 

i  BttddnghAm  and  Dellingcr.  this  BuUelin.  7,  p.  393, 1911;  W.  W.  Coblentz,  Phys.  Rev.,S9,  p.  591, 19x1. 

'  J.  H.  Dellinger,  this  Bulletin,  IS.  p.  540;  19x6. 
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and  the  rigorous  solution  is 


c,= 


The  former  equation  is  accurate  enough  iFor  all  cases  except  where 
both  observations  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  maximum. 

A  discussion  follows  to  show  why  these  two  methods  as  they 
have  been  applied  necessarily  give  somewhat  inconsistent  results. 

Consider  the  conditions.  There  are  given  n  observations  all  of 
equal  weight  on  the  quantities  E  and  X.  These  observations  are 
operated  on  a  pair  at  a  time  to  give 

Ca  =  ^i  {El,  Ej,  Xi,  Xj) 

*  *  *  (12) 

c,=«^i  (El,  Ek,  X,  Xk) 

Herein  lies  the  difficulty  that  has  previously  been  met.  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  values  of  c^  obtained  from  the 
expressions  12  are  of  equal  weight,  and  to  get  a  final  value  of  c, 
an  arithmetic  mean  is  taken.  Since  the  probable  error  of  a  qaun- 
tity,  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  reciprocal  of 
its  weight,'  computed  from  a  function  of  observed  quantities 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  function  and  the  probable  errors 
of  the  observed  quantities,  this  step  is  obviously  at  fault  unless 
the  change  in  weight  due  to  changes  in  the  fimction  is  inappre- 
ciable as  observations  are  taken  from  place  to  place  in  the  dis- 
tribution. 

In  what  follows  a  system  of  weighting  the  separately  computed 
values  of  Cg  is  indicated  that  will  tend  to  make  the  results  by  the 
two-point  method  agree  with  the  results  given  by  least  squares. 

Consider  any  pair  of  equations  5 ,  say  the  i'th  and  the  k'th,  (k  >  i) . 
Let  them  be  reduced  to  a  tmit  weight  basis '  and  solved  for  c,. 

Thus, 

El  log  Ci  -EiWiCj  =EiM I 
Ek  log  Cj  -  EkWkCj  «EkM k 


Whence, 


or, 


Cj(mk  -mOEiEk  =  (Mk  -MOEiEk  (13) 

Wk  — Wi 

*  If  eraman,  Least  Squares,  p.  69;  19x3. 

*  Wright  and'Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Obseryatians,  p.  95;  1906. 
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which,  when  proper  substitutions  are  made,  is  the  same  as  equa- 
tion II. 

If  £i=£k,  equation  14,  after  certain  approximations,^®  becomes 
identical  with  9. 

If  there  are  n  of  equations  5,  there  will  be  possible  - 

expressions  like  13,  from  each  of  which  may  be  obtained  an  expres- 
sion for  C3  like  14,  which  is  a  possible  (but  all  are  not  equally  prob- 
able) expression  for  the  true  value  of  c,.  A  brief  elementary  con- 
sideration of  the  error  theory  will  show  that  the  most  probable  value 

n(n  —  I  ^ 
of  c,  is  not  the  mean  of  the  — ^^ equations  14.     The  most 

n in  ~"  1 1 
probable  value  is  given  by  a  least-square  solution  of  the  -^^ - 


equations  13,  or, 


In  which  k>i,  k  takes  any  value  between  2  and  n,  inclusive,  and 

i  takes  every  corresponding  possible  value  between  i  and  n  - 1 , 

inclusive.     It  is  evident  from  inspection  that  this  solution  will  be 

n(n  ~~  I ) 
given  by  a  reduction  of  the  -^ equations  14,  if  each  is  weighted 

as 

£i'£:k'(wk-mi)»  (16) 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  if  equations  5  be  reduced  by  the 
two-point  method,  giving  each  expression  for  c,  the  weight  indi- 
cated by  16,  and  if  every  possible  combination  of  the  observations 
a  pair  at  a  time  be  made,  the  resulting  value  of  c,  will  be  identical 
with  that  given  by  the  method  of  least  squares." 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  notation  and  manipulation,  let  four 
observation  equations  similar  in  type  to  equations  5  be  con- 
sidered, viz, 

a -h  6X1=^1,  weight />! 

a -ftej-yj,  weight/), 

a + tea  -^8*  weight  />, 
0  +  6^4=^4,  weight />< 

1*  See  note  z.  p.  ^37.  Bttddng^iam  and  DeDinter. 
u  Wright.  Adjoftmcnt  of  Obtervatkiis.  p.  141;  1884. 
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In  which  the  6  of  these  equations  corresponds  to  the  c,  of  equa- 
tions 5. 

Equations  1 7  may  be  reduced  to  an  equal-weight  basis  by  mul* 
tiplying  each  through  by  the  square  root  of  its  weight.     Thus, 

Let  the  i'th  and  the  fe'th  (fe>t)  equations  be  solved  simul- 
taneously for  b.    Then 

V#^  V^(^k  -  Xi)  6  =  yfpi-yfpziy^  -  yi)  ( 1 8) 

or, 

;       *-  ^^'  ^^^«^^  />./>a(^k-Xi)'  (19) 

The  number  of  equations  of  type  19  (i.  e.,  the  number  of  possible 
solutions  for  6  from  the  four  observation  equations)  will  be  the 

same  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  four  things  two  at  a 
time,  or  ^—^  •  If  all  these  solutions  be  made,  there  will  be  at 
hand  six  expressions  for  b, 


*-?r?'  weight  P^,(x,-x,y 
*  -^H" '  "^^Sht  /»,/.,(x,  -x,)» 


(20) 
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If  all  these  values  be  considered  as  possible^  and  hence  probable, 
values  for  the  proper  value  of  6,  then  the  most  probable  value 
can  be  assumed  to  be  the  weighted  mean  of  them  all,  i.  e., 

.     2/>i/>k(^ic  -Xi)  (y)c  -  yi) 


2/>i/>k(xk-xi)> 


(21) 


and  it  is  to  be  shown  that  this  is  identical  with  the  least-square 

solution, 

Zpxpxyr^^pxZpy 

The  denominator  of  2 1  becomes,  when  expanded, 

2/>i/>k(xk  -xi)*  =  S/>i/>kXk'  +^pipkXi*  -  2S/>i/>^iXk 

Now  k>i  and  can  take  any  value  between  2  and  4,  inclusive. 
i  can  take  any  value  between  i  and  3,  inclusive. 

Suppose  A? = 4. 

The  equation  a  +  bx^^y^  can  be  combined  with  the  remaining 
three  equations  to  obtain  a  separate  solution  for  6.  If  A?  =  3,  there 
will  be  two  equations  that  can  be  combined  with  a+faca^y,  to 
obtain  a  separate  solution  for  b;  and  if  ife «  2,  there  will  be  left  one 
equation  that  can  be  combined  with  a  +feca'=y2  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
rate solution  for  6. 

X4  will,  therefore,  appear  as  Xk  in  the  summations  of  21  three 
times,  Xj  will  appear  as  Xk  twice,  and  x,  will  appear  as  Xk  once. 

Similar  reasoning  will  show  that  x^  will  appear  as  Xi  three  times, 
Xa  will  appear  as  xi  twice,  and  x,  will  appear  as  xi  once. 

.'.  S/>i/>kXk'  +2  />i/>kXi' -  22/>i/>kXiXk 


=  "< 


+P2P^4' 
+Pnp4pC^ 

-^PiP^z' 

+P2P^Z' 
+P1P2X2' 


>+< 


PlPi^l^ 
+P2P4PC2' 
+PZP4PC^ 

+PlP^l' 
'^P2P^2' 


>-2< 


+p2p^^4 
+P9p^9^i 
^PlP^X^l^S 

+/>,/>  aXjXa 
+/>i/>2XiXa 


ss  < 


+/>i/>aXi»  J 

P^i'lPl  +P2  +/>8  ]  '^P4P^4'-P4P^/ 

+P^^^Px  +Pt  +/>  J  +PzP^z-pzP^t^ 

^P^llPl  +/>.  +P^  +P2P2J^2^-P2P^2' 

^PiXi'l     -f />,  -!-/>«  +/>  J  +P1P1X,'  -pipiXt'  J 

_    I      +/>2Xa[/>iXi  +/>iXa  -f />4X  J    I 

1     ^-p^iPiP^i  ^-pipC^  +/>4X  J   I 

L    ^-p^iPxXy  +PlP^2  -^P^Z  ]  . 
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-/>^,»2/>  -h/>sXa'2/>  +/>,X2»S/>  ^p,x^Zp 
-[piXiXpx  ->tp^^px  -{-p^fipx  -^ptpc^px] 

^IPIP^,'  +P^^  +P^2'  +P1X1'] 

-2/>4/>iXi  'hp:;x^2  +p9^n  +MJ 
«  2/>  2/)x*  -  Xpx  Xpx 

^i:p  i:px^ "  (zpxy 

which  is  identical  with  the  denominator  of  22.     The  numerator 
of  21  becomes,  when  expanded, 

^pipYiX^yk  +2pipiLXiyi-'EpipYXi,yi  -  ^pip^Xiy^ 


=  -< 


—  < 


Pip^AyA 

+P2p4p^4y4 

+Psp^iy4 
^pip^iyz 
+p2p9x^iyt 

^Plp2^2y2 

PiP^iyi 

+p2pA^4y2 

+p2p*x^4y2 
+Pip9j^9yi 
'^p2ptp^ty2 
+Pip2X2yi 


PiPkX^iyi 

'^P2p4?^2y2 

^\  +p2p4p^tyz 
+pip9^iyi 

+p2p9^Ky2 

p2p^2yA 
p2p^2yA 
PiPip^iyz 
p2p^2y2 
PiPt^'iy2 


>  -< 


—  < 


P^Ay^iPi  +p2  +p2      )  +p4p^iy4-p4p^iyA 
-^P^zyzipi  +p2       +/>4)  ■^Pzp^fy^-pzptx^tyz 

+p2^2y2{pi  +pB  +/>4)  +p2p2X^2y2  -/'z/^a^aj'a 

+PiXiyi(    +p2  +p2  +pd  +pipi^iyi  -pipiXtyi 

P^^ipyyy  +/>aya  +/>«y3  )  1 

-^p^zipiyi  +p2y2  +p4y^ 
+P^2(piyi  +Ptyz  +p4y^ 
+/>i^i(      +p2y2  +/>aKs  +p4y^  J 

=/>^  j/,2/>  +p^iy^p  +/>2^2y,2/>  -\-p^x^,^p 
-Ip^^py  +P^^py  +p^2^py  +piXtSpy 

=  2/>[/>^^,  +/>tacj/a  -f/^i^aya  +/>i^i>'i] 

-2/>}{/>^,  +/>,»,  +/>^,  +/>ixj 
=  2/>2/)3cy-2/)>^2/>^ 


which  is  identical  with  the  numerator  of  22, 
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The  above  analysis,  though  limited  to  four  observations,  will 
apply  equally  well  to  any  number  of  observations,  odd  or  even. 
Equations  21  and  22  are,  therefore,  identities,  and  hence  the  two- 
point  method  may  be  made  to  give  results  identical  with  the  least- 
square  method  by  making  all  possible  separate  solutions  for  c, 
furnished  by  the  data  and  assigning  weights  to  them  acccM'ding  to 
16  before  taking  the  mean. 

Substitute  in  16, 

j^formi,j^forWj, 
there  results 


£l'£k*(Wk-Wi)* 


e    \  XiXk  / 


and  since  relative  weights  are  all  that  are  required  the  constant  0 
may  be  dropped. 

The  p  in  equation  23  approaches  zero  when  Xk  is  near  to  Xi,  as 
may  be  the  case  when  both  points  are  near  or  on  the  same  side  of 
the  maximum  ordinate,  and  when  £1  and  E^  are  small. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  making  the  individual  computations  for 
c,  from  equations  10  and  11  that  an  assiuned  approximate  value 
of  c,  is  necessary  in  the  exponential  term.  If,  after  applying  the 
above  system  of  weights,  the  mean  does  not  agree  with  the  assumed 
value,  another  solution  will  be  necessary  in  which  the  computed 
value  may  be  used  as  the  approximate  value  in  the  exponential 
term.  In  no  case  should  more  than  two  of  these  processes  be 
necessary. 

A  numerical  illustration  of  the  above  theory  is  briefly  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  Table  4.  Six  pairs  of  observations, 
Eu  Xi,  £k,  Xk,  were  selected  at  different  parts  of  the  distribution 
and  values  of  c,  computed  from  them  according  to  equations  10 
and  II. 

Table  4  is  prepared  to  show  (i)  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  weights  of  the  values  of  Cj ;  (2)  that  values  of  c,  differing  widely 
from  the  mean  are  likely  to  be  of  small  weight ;  (3)  that  the  simple 
arithmetic  mean  of  a  limited  ntmiber  of  computations  is  likely  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  weighted  mean  (the  variation  shown  ' 
in  the  computations  of  Table  4  is  probably  an  extreme  one. 
Any  other  arrangement  may  show  a  better  agreement  with  the 
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value  given  by  least  squares);  (4)  that  for  a  limited  number  of 
computations  the  weighted  mean  approximates  better  the  most 
probable  value,  i.  e.,  the  value  given  by  a  least-square  solution. 

TABLB4 

List  of  Values  of  €«  GiT«n  by  tbrn  ^*Twi>-Foiiit''  Method.    Computed  From  One 
Anangeme&t  of  the  Observatioiis  of  Table  1  Uaing  Each  Observation  Once 


Xi 

• 

Xh 

Bi 

Bk 

Cs 

P 

P.CI 

0.9338 

1.526 

L054 

3.760 

L197 

1.357 

1001 
a569 
4.638 
5.329 
4.446 
4.031 

3.12 
23.95 

6.75 
17.45 
1L80 
18.03 

9.10 
19.20 
11.02 

7.70 
12.10 
15.05 

14  478 
14  308 
14  358 
14  487 
14  360 
14  337 

6^117 

297.556 

29.740 

1.107 

75.963 

175.958 

88  555.7 

4  257  437.3 

427  007.1 

16  036.3 
1090  829.7 
2  522  709.8 

~-14  388±21 

2f-586.440       8  402  575.9-Zpc 
-^-14  328±10 

The  above  table  is  computed  from  an  arrangement  of  the  obser- 
vations using  them  all  once.  There  are  1 1  different  arrangements 
of  the  observations  two  at  a  time  m  each  of  which  every  obser- 
vation appears  only  once.  Thus  there  are  66  possible  solutions 
for  c,  from  the  data  of  Table  i  by  the  two-point  method.  If  any 
part  of  the  remainder  of  these  solutions  be  made  and  the  results 
added  to  those  in  the  table  before  taking  the  mean»  the  final 
value  of  c,  will,  no  doubt,  be  altered  to  some  extent.  In  case  the 
experimenter  considers  the  mean  of  a  limited  number  of  computa- 
tions satisfactory  for  his  purpose,  they  should  be  arranged  so  that 
each  observation  enters  the  computations  the  same  number  of 
times,  and  thus  prevent  any  one  pomt  from  unduly  affecting  the 
results.  That  is,  for  2k  observations,  ib,  or  2k,  or  3k,  etc.,  to 
(n— i)X?  computations  will  be  necessary.  The  same  ntunber  of 
computations  will  be  necessary  for  2k +1  observations,  and  in 
each  set  of  A^  computations  one  of  the  observations  can  not 
appear.  This  does  not  mean  that  as  a  method  of  approximation 
the  two-point  method,  is  a  failure  in  this  case,  for  the  experi- 
menter may  use  his  discretion  and  drop  in  order  from  each  set 
that  observation  that  can  be  combined  with  others  of  the  group 
to  give  relatively  small  weights  to  the  value  of  c,. 

The  above  system  of  weighting  is  only  theoretically  correct  when 
applied  to  all  possible  solutions  for  c,  from  the  data.  However, 
the  system  applied  to  a  limited  number  tends  to  make  the  mean 
stable  and  approach  the  value  given  by  least  squares.     By  a  judi- 
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dotis  selection  of  combinations  it  is  possible  to  give  a  compara- 
tively large  weight  to  a  mean  value  of  c^  with  one  or  two  sets  of 
weighted  computations.  The  pairs  of  observations  should  be 
selected  so  as  to  keep  the  difference  of  the  X's  large  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  products  of  the  E's  large.  Any  set  of  k  com- 
putations in  which  each  observation  is  used  once  need  not  give 
the  same  result  as  any  other  set,  nor  need  the  weights  of  the 
results  of  the  two  sets  be  the  same.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
value  of  a  result  obtained  from  a  limited  ntunber  of  computations 
depends,  first,  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  observations  and, 
second,  upon  the  number  of  separate  computations  for  c,. 

To  a  skilled  computer  the  labor  involved  in  a  least-square  com- 
putation is  by  no  means  prohibitive  of  its  application,  and  whether 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  two-point  method  to  make  a  solution 
for  the  most  probable  value  of  the  constants  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  the  factor  of  personal  skill.     In  using  the  two-point 

method  for  n  observations  there  will  be  necessary  -^ indi- 
vidual computations  for  c,  and  the  same  number  of  computations 
for  the  weights.  Thus  the  method  will  become  impractical  for  a 
large  number  of  observations.  In  fitting  a  curve  to  a  few  observa- 
tions, say  six  or  seven,  the  complete  solution  can  perhaps  be  most 
readily  accomplished  with  the  two-point  method  by  anyone.  For 
a  larger  ntmiber  of  observations  the  advantages  of  the  two-point 
method  are  less.  The  fact  that  the  least-square  computation 
gives  both  constants  may  or  may  not  be  of  practical  value.  If 
Ci  is  desired,  another  extended  computation  to  determine  Cj  will 
be  necessary  after  determining  c,  by  the  two-point  method. 

The  possibilities  of  the  equal-ordinate  method  depend  upon  the 
computer's  skill  as  a  draftsman,  for  in  fixing  the  curve  he  tacitly 
predetermines  a  value  of  c,.  In  a  high-grade  set  of  data  one  skillful 
with  a  pen  may  be  able  to  fit  a  curve  so  closely  by  eye  to  the  least- 
square  position  that  the  results  of  the  individual  calculations  for 
C2  will  not  differ  appreciably  among  themselves,  and  any  system 
of  weights  will  therefore  have  no  appreciable  effect.  An  appre- 
ciable difference  among  individual  solutions  by  this  method  sig- 
nifies that  the  curve  is  not  properly  located.  If  for  a  given  posi- 
tion of  the  curve  an  appreciable  variation  is  not  obtained  in  a 
reasonable  number  of  solutions  selected  from  place  to  place  on 
the  distribution,  the  curve  can  be  considered  properly  located  and 
the  unweighted  mean  of  the  solutions  should  approximate  well 
the  least-square  solution. 
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In  the  data  used  in  this  paper  the  gam  in  precision  of  the  least- 
square  method  over  the  weighted  two-point  method  using  a 
limited  ntmiber  of  computations  is  slight  for  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  observations  in  Table  4.  However,  the  element  of 
chance  enters  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  worth  of  the  results 
of  Table  4.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  10  other 
arrangements  of  the  observations  using  them  all  once.  Had  any 
one  of  these  happened  to  be  selected  for  the  illustration,  the 
results  might  or  might  not  have  agreed  so  well  both  in  the  value 
of  the  constant  and  the  probable  error.  In  the  same  way  the 
element  of  chance  is  a  large  factor  in  the  disagreement  of  the 
simple  mean  with  the  least-square  value.  Individual  computa- 
tions for  Cj  by  the  two-point  method  can  be  arranged  to  present 
a  practical  signilEicance  to  a  physicist  which  the  least-square 
method  does  not  directly  possess,  but  consideration  of  these  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.** 

SUMMARY 

A  least-square  reduction  of  a  set  of  observations  of  the  Planck 
radiation-equation  type  has  been  effected  by  taking  logarithms  of 
both  sides  and  assigning  proper  weights  to  the  transformed  equa- 
tions. The  method  of  assigning  these  weights  has  been  given  in 
a  general  form  that  can  be  adapted  to  any  scheme  of  transforma- 
tion. 

How  to  combine  and  weight  separate  computations  for  c,  by 
the  two-point  method  so  as  to  yield  a  value  that  agrees  with  the 
least-square  value  has  been  shown.  A  ntunerical  demonstration 
is  given  that  the  proposed  system  of  weights  applied  to  an  arbi- 
trarily selected  set  of  two-point  calculations  leads  to  a  result  which 
approximates  the  least-square  value  better  than  the  simple  mean 
of  the  set. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Dr.  J.  H.  Bellinger  for  valuable 
assistance  and  suggestions  in  the  revision  of  the  paper. 

Washington,  August  19,  191 6. 
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L  INTRODUCTION 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  visual  sensation,  "light/'  and  radiant  power,  and, 
more  specifically,  the  radiant  power  required  to  produce  an  in- 
tensity of  I  candle. 

In  order  to  calculate  data  on  visual  sensation  from  the  radiation 
emitted  by  a  black  body^,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mathematical 
equation  of  the  visibility  curve  of  the  average  eye.  Such  an  equa- 
tion has  been  given  in  a  preceding  paper/  ^  which  includes  experi- 
mental data  on  the  average  eye  representing  125  observers.  This 
equation,  which  fits  the  observations  very  closely,  is  of  the  form 

Vx  =  V«l?'»e»<'-*>  (i) 

In  this  equation  Vx  represents  the  visibility  of  radiation  at  a 
given  wave  length  relative  to  the  visibility,  Vm,  at  the  wave  length 

of  maximum  visibility,  and  ^  —  v^* 

In  order  to  make  this  equation  fit  the  observed  data,  it  has  to 
be  used  in  the  following  form : 

Vx =o.999(i?i^'-«»>)«>  +0.035  (i?,^"-*«>)*» 

(2) 
+0. 1 3o(/?s^'-*»>)  "~  +o.o84(i?4e<^-**>) »«» 

•  See  bibliocraphy  at  foncltwion  d  paper  for  luytes  referred  to  throughout  text  by  superior  fisuni. 


» 
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In  this  formula /?.-^./?,-^./?.-^.and/?,-^. 
where  X  is  expressed  in  microns. 

n.  LUMINOUS  FLUX  EMITTED  BY  A  BLACK  BODY 

The  visibility  curve  of  the  average  eye  and  the  mathematical 
equation  representing  it  are  of  interest  in  computing  the  brightness 
(the  Ituninous  flux  emitted),  the  luminous  eflBciency,  etc.,  of  a 
black  body  as  a  function  of  its  temperatiure.  Extensive  com- 
putations of  this  type  have  been  made  by  various  writers,  the 
most  recent  papers  being  by  Nutting,*>*  Pirani,*  Foote,*  Ejngs- 
bury,^  etc.  In  many  cases  the  numerical  data  were  obtained  by 
graphical  multiplication  and  integration.  For  example,  one  could 
obtain  the  Ituninous  eflSciency  by  computing  the  spectral  energy 
curve  of  a  black  body  at  a  given  temperature,  usin^  Planck's 
equation.  This  curve  is  drawn  to  scale,  and  from  it  a  new  ciurve 
is  obtained  in  the  visible  spectrum  by  laying  off  ordinates  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  the  ordinates  of  the  original  ciuve  and  the 
visibility  ciurve.  The  ratio  of  the  areas  of  these  etudes  obtained  by 
graphical  integration  gives  the  Ituninous  efficiency.  These  graph- 
ical computations  may  be  avoided  by  following  the  procedure  of 
Kingsbury  ,•  who  has  reduced  these  data  by  mathematical  integra- 
tion. In  the  present  paper  only  a  few  of  these  computations  will 
be  given  in  order  to  show  the  modification  of  Elingsbury 's  numerical 
values  when  using  the  most  probable  radiation  constants  ^  and  the 
new  visibility  cturve.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that 
the  luminosity  Lx  of  a  black  body  is  the  product  of  the  energy,  E\, 
emitted  per  second  and  the  visibility  at  each  wave  length.  The 
integral  luminosity  (*' luminous  power,'*  " brightness,'*  '*Hellig- 
keit,"  etc.,  are  terms  commonly  used  when  considering  the  light 
emitted)  per  imit  area  is,  therefore, 

L^ifVxi^xdX  (3) 

in  which  Vx  is  obtained  from  equation  (i)  and  Ex  from  Planck's 
equation  £x=CiX"""^6*^^— i)"'.  The  value  of  L  is  in  light  watts 
per  steradian  per  square  centimeter  (projected  area)  of  the  radi- 
ating surface.    The  factor  -  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 

normal  flux  density,  <Tq,  of  radiation  per  cm '  per  deg.^  The  total 
hemispherical  flux,  on  this  basis,  is  a- »-  x<r«. 
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In  order  to  calculate  the  luminosity  mathematically,*  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transform  equation  (3)  so  that  it  can  be  integrated  exactly. 
For  this  purpose  the  part  of  the  Planck  equation  which  is  in  paren- 
theses is  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem  giving : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  interested  in  evaluating  the 
energy  in  the  visible  spectrum,  only  the  first  term,  e"^^'^,  in  the 
binomial  series,  equation  (3a),  which  corresponds  with  the  Wien 
equation,  needs  to  be  used  in  equation  (3) . 

X  )  "iiwx  ^^d  placing 
Va  =  I ,  equation  (3)  becomes 


/*00 


«-r-+T)ildx  (3b) 


-n-«^-/^i»«+SNi 


By  placing  X — ^,equation  (3b)  becomes 


£!f^  I       X'l»+«-.)g-(«>-+^)x'"U'  (3c 


This  integral  has  the  form  of  the  gamma  function, 


xp^-k'dx  ^r(p+i)    r(n+«-i) 


in  which 


p-n+a-2  and/C^'*f  nXm-*-^j 

n+a— x/  ^       \n+a— X 

Hence  equation  (3c)  becomes: 

Cie»X"«r(n  +  a-i) 


n+a~x 


<^        \n-t-a— I 


(3d) 


Using  Stirling's  formula  (see  English  edition  of  Planck's  "  Heat 
radiation,"  p.  218)  for  large  values  of  n,  we  have 

r(n+«-i)-(n+a-2)!-^^.(n+a-2)-+— A 
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The  value  of  Cu  which  appears  in  equation  (3d),  is  obtained 
from  the  relation  (using  a  =»  5) 


jrV5(6^^-i)-'dX      ^-494 


This  value  is  obtained  by  using  the  binomial  expansion  of  the 
Planck  equation  given  in  equation  (3a) ,  which  is  integrated  term 
by  term,  after  which  the  whole  is  sinnmated*  from  m==  i  to  m-=  00 
for  a  =  5. 

Substituting  these  values,  equation  (3d)  becomes 


ry*.  (4) 

where 


A  -0.01922  (0-^  (^ )°^'''^d  S 


n\ 


m 


Using  an  equation  containing  four  terms  [equation  (2)  instead  of 
equation  (i)]  for  V\  and  using  the  constants  Xm =0.556,  0.445, 
0.610,  and  0.525/i,  respectively,  c,**  14  350  and  <r  =  5.7X10"" 
watt  per  cm*  per  deg.*,  the  luminous  intensity  (in  light-watts  per 
steradian  per  cm')  of  a  black  body  at  an  absolute  temperature  T  is 

.247  0.0678 


95y  +  (,  ^  7^5^-+ 


I     I  129. 

0.0489  0.0406     n 


(5) 


These  data  are  given  in  Table  i.  If  we  have  the  visibility  con- 
stant, Fm,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  candle  (or  lumen)  to  the  watt 
at  the  wave  length  of  maximiun  visibility,  these  values  of  L  can 
be  transformed  to  candlepower.  For  this  purpose  in  equation 
(3)  L^bm^  where  6= brightness  in  candlepower  per  unit  area  and 

w— TT"  '"the  least  mechanical  equivalent  of  light,  which  is  dis- 

Km 

cussed  on  a  subsequent  page. 

fr  See  Prestoii's  Theory  of  Heat  (revised  by  Cotter),  p.  607,  1904,  for  the  derivfttion  of  the  constuitB  a 
andci. 
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TABIB  1 

Dtta  on  Iha  Lomiiimia  Intouity  of  a  Black  Body  and  fhe  Mechanical  Equivalent  (m) 

of  Li^t 


T,  degxBM 
mbflolnte 

Lvatt/cm^ 

Total  Inten- 
■ttyroT* 

watt/cm* 

Kadlant 

6fflclOO^ 

BzltthtiiMf 

ti»  m  csn- 

dtotperatf 

(*de) 

m— L/b 

Cxwa 
v»ve 
leogdi 

1200 

2. 34X10-* 

3. 45X10-* 

8.46X10-« 

1. 88X10-* 

3. 85X10-* 

7. 34X10-* 

1 32X10-1 

2.26X10-1 

3.69X10-1 

5.79X1CK-1 

8.77X10-1 

1.29 

4.66 

3.85X10 

1.36X1G^ 

3.26X10* 

6.03X10* 

9.59X10* 

1.84X10* 

3.762 

1.189 

L  515X10 

1.905X10 

2.365X10 

2.903X10 

3.529X10 

4.250X10 

5.077X10 

6.020X10 

7.087X10 

8. 291X10 

L  470X10* 

4.645X10* 

1.134X10* 

2.351X10* 

4.356X10* 

7.432X10* 

1.814X10* 

a  00000622 
.000290 
.000558 

.000987 

.00163 

.00253 

.00374 

.00532 

.00727 

.00962 

.0124 

.0156 

.0317 

.0829 

.1201 

.1386 

.1385 

.1290 

.1014 

a605 

1600 

.591 

1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
2600 
3000 

5.2 

1L3 

23.3 

45.0 

81.0 

138.0 

227.0 

3S9.0 

550.0 

810.0 

a  001627 
.001664 
.001652 
.001631 
.001630 
.001638 
.001626 
.001613 
.001595 
.001593 
(0 

.589 

.586 

.584 

.582 

.58Qb 

.579 

.577t 

.576 

.575 

.574 

.570 

4000 

.563 

50Q0 

.559 

6000 

.556 

7000 

.554 

8000 

.553 

10  000 

.550 

e  Mecii-0XX)1627-614.6  liimeiis-48.9  c^. 

nL  RADIANT  LUMINOUS  EFFICIENCT  OF  A  BLACK  BODY 

The  radiant  luminous  efficiency  of  an  incandescent  body  is  the 
ratio  of  the  lummous  flux  to  the  total  power  radiated  or  the  ratio 
of  the  luminous  intensity  to  the  total  intensity  of  radiation,  and 
for  a  black  body  the  luminous  efficiency  » 


FvExdX 


J'»00 


Ex  dK-L^vJ'* 


(6) 


where  £x  is  given  by  Planck's  equation  and  L  is  given  in  Table  i  as 
computed  from  equation  (5) .  It  is  of  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  efficiency  in  light  production.  Experi- 
mental determinations  of  the  radiant  luminous  efficiency  of 
illuminants  have  occupied  the  attention  of  numerous  investigators  • 
and  for  a  black  body  numerous  computations  •»•  of  this  ratio  have 
been  made.  The  present  computations  (Table  i)  are  from  the 
values  given  in  the  second  column,  which  are  based  upon  the  value 
<r  =  5.7X10""  watt  per  cm*  per  deg.*  for  the  coefficient  of  total 
radiation.  The  results  are  of  interest  in  showing  that  the  maxi- 
mum luminous  efficiency  of  a  black  body  is  attained  slightly  above 
6000°  C  and  has  the  numerical  value  about  14  per  cent. 
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IV.  MECHANICAL   EQUIVALENT    OF   LIGHT    DETERMINED 

FROM  BLACK-BODY  RADIATION 

One  of  the  important  applications  of  the  equation  of  the  visi- 
bility curve  is  in  determining  the  factor  for  converting  radiant 
energy  into  visual  sensation  or  "light." 

The  unit  of  power  is  the  watt.  The  present  arbitrary  practical 
imit  of  Ixuninous  flux  is  the  Ixunen.  The  ratio  of  these  two  factors 
for  light  of  maximtmi  visibility  is  the  stimulus  coefficient  or 
numerical  factor  Vm  in  equation  (i)  for  evaluating  the  lumen  (or 
candle)  in  watts  of  Ituninous  flux. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  coefficient  Vm  is  commonly  called  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  light.*'  More  .properly  it  should  be 
termed  the  **  least  mechanical  equivalent  of  light/*  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  candle  (or  lumen)  to  the  watt  for 
monochromatic  radiation  having  the  wave  length  of  maximum 
visibility. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  *•'" 
from  the  radiation  constants  of  a  black  body  provided  we  know  its 
brightness  at  a  given  temperatiu^.  Such  determinations  of  bright- 
ness have  been  made  by  various  observers,"*^*  the  most  recent 
being  by  Hyde"  and  his  collaborators.  The  least  mechanical 
equivalent,  m,  can  be  computed  from  the  data  just  mentioned 
(Table  i)  on  the  luminous  intensity  of  a  black  body  at  a  given 
temperature,  at  which  the  brightness  b  (in  candlepower  per  cm*) 
has  been  measured.    The  mathematical  formula  is 

^^1  (7) 

The  mechanical  equivalent,  therefore,  depends  largely  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  constants  are  known'  and  of  course 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  visibility  curve.  The  values  of  the  least 
mechanical  equivalent  given  in  Table  i  are  easily  computed  by 
dividing  the  Ituninosity  values,  L,  by  the  brightness  values,  6, 
published  by  Hyde  and  Jjiis  collaborators."  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  value  of  m,  as  obtained  at  various  temperatures,  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variations.*  Because  of  such  great  variations  it  is 
proposed  to  make  all  the  measurements  radiometrically,"  in  view 

d  This  term  is  coosidered  a  misnomer.  Unlike  the  mfrhanifal  equivalent  of  heat,  the  actual  power 
equivalent  of  a  lumen  b  not  a  fixed  quantity  but  varies  with  the  wave  length  of  the  radiation  cunccined 
and  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  intensity.  A  more  precise  term  for  Vm  would  be  "  the  luminous  equivalent 
of  radiation  of  maarimiim  visibility." 

<  These  computations  are  based  upon  an  unpublished  revision  of  the  brightness  data,^*  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Hyde. 
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of  the  fact  that  the  physical  photometer  **»*•  has  been  found  to 
give  excellent  results. 

The  mean  value  of  the  least  mechanical  equivalent,  using  all  of 
the  candlepower  observations/  is: 

I  limien  =  0.001627  watt  of  Ituninous  flux, 

I  watt  of  radiation  of  maximtun  visibility  =  614.6  lumens « 48.9 
candles. 

The  candlepower  measurements  should  be  most  accurate  between 
1 700®  and  2300°  Abs.,  within  which  range  there  is  no  marked  color 
difference  between  the  comparison  lamp  and  the  black  body,  also 
the  temperature  scale  is  not  in  question.  Using  the  brightness 
data  for  this  temperature  range,  the  mean  value  of  the  least 
mechanical  equivalent  is  about  0.7  per  cent  higher,  viz: 

I  lumen  «=  0.001638  watt  of  Ituninous  flux. 
I  light  watt «  61 1  lumens  =  48.6  candles. 

The  published  note  "  gives  a  value  of  760  lumens  per  watt  or 
I  lumen  =  0.001 32  watt  of  luminous  flux,  the  computations  being 
based  upon  the  older  visibility  curves.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  recall  that  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  determined 
experimentally  *'  was  i  lumen =0.001 62  watt.  A  subsequent  in- 
vestigation by  Ives  and  Kingsbury  **  showed  that  the  visibility 
curves  then  available  gave  results  which  were  inconsistent  with 
other  experimental  data.  They  found,  experimentally,  the  visi- 
bility curve  required  in  order  to^  give  consistent  results,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  experimental  curve  the  old  value  of  i  lumen » 
0.00162  watt  was  corrected  to  i  lumen  =  o.ooi  59  watt,  which 
differs  by  about  2  per  cent  from  the  present  determination. 

The  new  visibility  curve  is  about  i  per  cent  larger  than  the  one 
(corresponding  to  the  absorbing  solution)  used  by  Ives  and  Kings- 
bury ^'  in  obtaining  the  value  of  o.ooi  59.  Increasing  this  value 
by  I  per  cent,  which  is  the  difference  in  the  visibility  curves, 
gives  a  value  of 

« 

I  lumen  =  0.001606  watt  of  Ituninous  flux. 

In  subsequent  investigations  by  Ives  and  Kingsbury***"  this 
constant  has  been  checked  in  various  wa3rs,  and  they  have  con- 
cluded that  the  value  0.00159  is  substantially  correct.^ 

Probably  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  direct  determinations  yet 
made  of  the  least  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  is  that  by  Ives, 

/  Some  of  their  appMently  mott  rdiabknieMttraiients  indicate  •  tomewhat  lower  value,  but  not  as  lour 
as  o^Qoii**  ^  watt,  which  value  ia  inconsistent  with  other  experimental  data. 

59467^—18 7 
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Coblentz,  and  Kjngsbtiry/^  in  which  the  radiation  from  the  mono- 
chromatic green  mercury  line  X= 0.546 i/i  was  evaluated.  Indi- 
rectly this  measurement  represents  the  mean  of  61  observers,  which 
ntunber  is  sufficient  for  comparing  results  with  the  present  work. 
The  observed  value"  was  i  watt =613.6  Itunens  of  green  mer- 
cury radiation.  The  present  visibility  curve  gives  a  value  of  98.5 
per  cent  for  the  visibility  at  X=o.546i/i.  Hence,  correcting  the 
observed  value  by  i  .5  per  cent  we  have — 

I  light  watt =622.8  lumens  =  49.6  candles. 

I  lumen = o.ooi  606  watt  of  Ituninous  flux  of  maximtun  visibility. 

This  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  value  obtained  by  using  the 
visibility-curve  solution  with  the  physical  photometer."*"  This  is 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  determinations  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  from  measurements  on  the  green  mercury 
line,  the  radiation  constants  adopted  for  use  in  calibrating  the 
radiometer  were  the  same  as  used  in  the  present  work.  Hence,  the 
only  outstanding  errors  would  be  experimental  ones  (also  the 
uncertainty  of  the  value  of  the  constant  c,  =  14  350) ,  which  should 
be  small,  owing  to  the  large  ninnber  of  observers  used  in  both 
investigations.^ 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  value  of  the  least  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  light  is  defined  by  the  present  visibility  curve 
obtained  imder  the  conditions  imposed  as  regards  size  and  bright- 
ness of  the  illuminated  field. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  an  important  application  of  the  value 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  of  some  spectral  line  is  in  the 
calibration  of  radiometers  (in  absolute  measxire)  used  in  measiuing 
light  stimuli  which  are  employed  in  various  physiological  and 
biological  investigations  involving  photometric  measurements. 
For  this  purpose  the  green  mercury  radiation  (X=o.546/i)  may  be 
used  on  the  basis  that  i  cp=o.o2  watt  (i  cp  =  4T  lumens). 

A  common  definition  of  "white  light**'  is  the  light  emitted  by  a 
black  body  at  6000°  Abs.  At  this  temperature  the  radiant 
luminous  efficiency  is  13.9  per  cent.  The  radiant  luminous 
efficiency  of  a  black  body  as  measured  by  the  average  eye  is  a 
maximum  (14  per  cent)  at  a  temperature  of  about  6300°  Abs. 
Hence,  "white  light"  may  be  defined  as  the  light  emitted  by  a 
black  body  at  6000°  C. 

f  In  a  recent  uwunuukatioo,  Gerlach  (Ann.  der  Fhys.,  CO,  p.  359;  19x6)  stves  a  new  determination  of 
9»sJ&sX  xo-"  watt  per  csn>  per  dtg.*  This  would  indicate  a  value  of  i  lumen— o^wi 7  to  0.00x8  watt.  Thia 
value  of  r— 545 Xio-'*  does  not  hannaiise  with  what  one  would  expect  from  other  data. 
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The  mechanical  equivalent  of  white  light  so  defined  is  seven 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  light  having  a  maximum  luminous 
efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  such  white  light  is  only  14  per  cent 
of  that  of  the  maximiun,  and  may  be  expressed  as  (49.6  X  0.14  or) 
6.94  candles  per  watt. 

V.  RADIANT    LUMINOUS    EFFICDSNCT    OF    A    TUNGSTEN 
LAMP  AND  THE  MECHANICAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  LIGHT 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  the  least  mechanical  equivalent 
of  light,  as  derived  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  by  using 
the  radiation  constants  and  the  brightness  of  a  black  body  at 
various  temperatures,  it  was  of  interest  to  obtain  further  data 
upon  this  important  constant.  Accordingly,  a  further  determi- 
nation was  made,  usmg  a  standardized  tungsten  lamp  (obtained 
from  the  photometric  division)  as  a  source  of  light. 

The  lamp  was  operated  at  1.23  watts  per  candle  (in  a  specified 
direction),  giving  26.5  cp  or  26.5  X  10"*  Ixunens  per  square  centi- 
meter of  surface  i  meter  distant.  By  direct  comparison  with  a 
(seasoned  carbon  incandescent  lamp)  standard  of  radiation  ^  the 
intensity  of  the  total  radiation  was  293.5  x  lo"'  watt  per  square 
centimeter  at  a  distance  of  i  meter  from  this  lamp. 

The  radiant  linninous  efficiency  of  this  lamp  was  determined 
by  means  of  a  thermopile,  and  the  luminosity  screen.  *  This  screen 
has  a  transmission  for  diflFerent  wave  lengths  approximately 
proportional  to  their  visibilities. 

A  correction  was  made  for  shortening  of  the  optical  path  by 
the  cells  containing  the  water  and  the  solution.  Corrections  were 
made  also  for  departtu-e  of  the  cell  from  perfect  transmission  at 
the  maximiun  visibility  and  for  difference  in  areas  of  the  trans- 
mission ctuve  of  the  solution  and  the  visibility  curve,  using  the 
spectral  energy  data  of  a  tungsten  lamp  operated  at  closely  the 
same  color.^  The  total  radiation  from  the  lamp  upon  the  ther- 
mopile, when  the  luminosity  screen  was  not  in  place,  was  reduced 
by  means  of  a  sectored  disk.  The  lamp  was  at  a  distance  of  i  .45 
meters  from  the  thermopile.  A  correction  was  made  for  radia- 
tion from  the  movinjg  disk  and  from  the  surroundings  when  the 
lamp  was  not  lighted.  The  first  determination  of  the  radiant 
luminous  eflSdency  gave  a  value  of  1.33  per  cent.  Some  hours 
later,  when  the  instruments  were  less  disturbed  by  air  cmrents,  a 
more  reliable  series  of  measurements  (68  galvanometer  readings) 

-T ,     _  ■     -  --  ■  ^  I 

&  Described  in  this  Bulletin,  14,  p.  167;  X917. 
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gave  a  value  of  i  .44  per  cent.  The  weighted  mean  value  (weight 
of  second  series  =  4  times  that  of  fitrst  series)  is  i  .42  per  cent  for 
the  radiant  limiinous  efficiency  of  a  "40-watt'*  vacuum  tungsten 
lamp  operated  at  1.23  watts  per  candle. 

The  least  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  is  obtained  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  total  radiation,  the  radiant  luminous  efficiency, 
and  the  candlepower  of  the  tungsten  lamp.  The  luminous  flux 
per  cm'  on  a  surface  at  i  meter  distance  was  (293.5  x  iC"*  X 
o.oi42=)4.i6xio"'  light-watt  per  cm*.  Equating  this  to  the 
value  in  lumens  of  the  Ituninous  flux  (26.5  x  ic*  lumens =4.16  x 
lo""'  watt)  gives  a  value  of  i  liunen  =0.00157  watt,  which  is  in 
close  agreement  (about  3  per  cent)  with  the  value  found  in  Table  i . 

A  check  upon  this  value  is  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the 
power  applied  to  the  tungsten  lamp,  etc.  The  lamp  was  rated  at 
1.23  watts  per  horizontal  candle.  This  is  equivalent  to  1.567 
watts  per  mean  spherical  candle  or  8.02  Itunens  per  watt.  This 
value  must  be  increased  by  7  per  cent  for  conduction  losses  at  the 
leading-in  wires  **,  and  by  2  to  3  per  cent  for  convection  losses  **, 
or  a  total  correction  of  about  10  per  cent.  This  gives  an  effici- 
ency of  8.82  lumens  per  watt.  The  total  luminous  efficiency 
Lt  is  obtained  by  multiplpng  this  value  by  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  light,  or  8.82  X0.00162  =0.0143,  which  is  nearly  the  weighted 
mean  value  obtained  by  direct  experiments. 

Our  conclusions  are  therefore  in  agreement  with  Ives  and 
Kingsbury  ^*  that  the  value  of  the  least  mechanical  equivalent  of 
light  is  close  to  i  Itunen =0.0016  watt  of  radiant  energy  of  maxi- 
mum visibility. 

VI.  THE  CROVA  WAVE  LENGTH 

The  Crova*^  wave  length  is  that  wave  length  in  the  visible 
spectrum  of  two  sotirces  of  light  at  which  the  ratio  of  the  luminous 
intensities  equals  the  ratio  of  their  total  Ituninous  intensities. 
For  a  black  body  it  is  that  wave  length  at  which  the  luminous 
intensity  varies  by  the  same  fractional  part  that  the  total  luminous 
intensity  varies  for  the  same  change  in  temperature.  The  prac- 
tical application,  as  introduced  by  Crova,  was  to  photometer  the 
two  sources  by  comparing  their  Ituninous  intensities  at  this  wave 
length  and  thus  avoid  the  question  of  color  difference  which  arises 
in  heterochromatic  photometry.  The  mathematical  derivation  of 
the  formtila  for  determining  the  Crova  wave  length  (X©)  has  been 
given  by  various  writers.    The  formula  used  iii  the  present  calcu- 
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lation  of  the  Crova  wave  lengths  is  a  modification  of  Kingsbury's  • 
equation,  using  the  values  given  in  equation  (2) .     It  is 


2.2877    _^   0.1505 


y  (7^s  ^  ^^ 


129.05   ^-"-  ^-'x  ^'^       ^*<* 
-f- 1 


(8) 


■    0.0805        0.0775   "[-' 

The  results  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  Table  i . 

Vn.  SUMMARY 

This  paper  gives  some  applications  of  the  curve  of  visibility  of 
radiation  for  the  average  eye  (125  observers)  to  radiation  prob- 
lems. A  mathematical  equation  is  given  of  the  average  visibility 
curve.  Using  this  visibility  equation  and  Planck's  equation  of  the 
black  body,  calculations  are  made  of  the  luminous  flux  emitted  by 
a  black  body  at  various  temperatures,  also  the  Itmiinous  efficiency, 
the  Crova  wave  length,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light. 

The  visibility  curve  of  the  average  eye  gives  a  value  for  the 
least  mechanical  equivalent  of  i  lumen  =0.001627  watt  of  Ituninous 
flux  of  maximum  luminous  efficiency.  The  two  determinations 
of  the  least  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  made  by  Ives,  Cob- 
lentz,  and  Kingsbury  are  corrected.  The  values  obtained  by 
their  two  methods  of  measurement,  using  61  observers,  are  m 
exact  agreement,  giving  i  lumen  =0.001606  watt. 

A  further  determination  of  the  least  mechanical  equivalent  of 

light  was  made  by  using  a  standardized  vacuum  tungsten  lamp 

as  a  source  of  radiation.    The  measurements  on  this  lamp  gave  a 

value  of  I  lumen  =-0.00157  watt  of  radiant  energy  of  maximum 

visibility.    These  computations  are  based  upon  the  most  probable 

values  of  the  radiation  constants:  ^  =  14  350  micron  deg.  and 

<r  =  5.7X10-**  watt  per  cm*  per  deg\     On  this  basis  the  most 

reliable  data  now  available  indicate  that  the  value  of  the  luminous 

equivalent  of  radiation  of  maximum  limiinous  efficiency  is  of  the 

order  of: 

I  watt  =  61 7  lumens  =  49. 1  candles. 

I  Ixunen  =0.00162  watt  of  luminous  flux. 

Among  other  data  this  paper  gives  the  determination  of  the 
radiant  limiinous  efficiency  of  a  vacuum  timgsten  lamp,  the  value 
being  1.42  per  cent  when  operated  at  1.23  watt  per  candle. 

Washington,  January  24,  191 7. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 
1.  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

This  permeameter  was  devised  by  F.  P.  Fahy,  of  the  Peimsyl- 
vama  Raihroad  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  magnetic 
properties  of  two  similar  specimens  of  steel.  In  the  fall  of  191 1  a 
cooperative  investigation  on  the  magnetic-mechanical  properties 
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of  steel  was  begun  by  the  above-named  company  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  the  Bureau  laboratories  in  which  the  Fahy  appa- 
ratus was  used  for  comparative  magnetic  measurements.  Early 
results  obtained  with  the  apparatus,  however,  indicated  the 
possibility  of  its  development  as  a  permeameter  and  this  was 
immediately  undertaken.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
acctiracy  that  has  been  attained,  as  well  as  its  fitness  for  general 
laboratory  use,  a  critical  experimental  study  has  been  made  of 
the  instrument  in  its  present  improved  form. 

2.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAGNETIC  MEASUREMENTS 

The  problem  of  magnetic  meastu-ements  consists  of  the  deter- 
mination of  simultaneous  values  of  magnetic  induction  and  mag- 
netizing force.  There  is  comparatively  littie  difficulty  in  measur- 
ing the  magnetic  induction.  In  practically  all  methods  of  any 
reasonable  degree  of  acctiracy  the  magnetic  induction  is  meas- 
inred  in  terms  of  the  impulsive  electromotive  force  induced  in  a 
test  coil  stUTOimding  the  specimen  when  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  flux^is  reversed.    This  method  is  simple  and  accurate. 

The  difficulties  of  measiu^ment  center  about  the  determination 

of  the  magnetizing  force.     This  magnetizing  force  has,  in  general, 

a  number  of  components.     The  principal  component  is  due  to  the 

magnetizing  current  flowing  through  a  coil  of  wire.     This  compo- 

nent  of  the  magnetizing  force  is  susceptible  of  calculation  and  for 

certain  forms  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuits  the  calculation  is 

quite  simple.    The  other  components  are  due  to  magnetic  poles 

developed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  magnetic  circuit  due  to 

joints,  yokes,  nonhomogeneities,  etc.    These  components  are  not 

susceptible   of   calculation.     They   can,   however,    generally   be 

measured,  and  in  some  special  cases  may  be  neutralized  by  means 
of  auxiliary  magnetizing  coils. 

3.  HISTORICAL 

The  method  of  compensating  for  the  effect  of  the  yokes  and 
joints  by  means  of  auxiliary  magnetizing  coils  has  received  con- 
siderable development.  Searle  *  built  the  magnetic  material  into 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square  and  applied  the  main  magnetizing 
force  through  four  solenoids  surrounding  the  foiu-  sides  of  the 
square.  Short  coils  at  each  comer  were  energized  with  sufficient 
current  so  that  the  added  magnetomotive  force  was  just  equal  to 
the  magnetic  potential  drop  due  to  the  contact  surfaces  and  those 

1  Searle,  Studies  in  Magnetic  Testing,  Inst.  Blec.  Bng.  Jour..  S4,  pp.  55-X13:  <904- 
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portions  of  the  test  specimens  not  surrounded  by  the  main  mag- 
netizing coil.  The  compensating  coils  were  in  series  with  the 
main  magnetizing  solenoid  and  were  adjusted  once  for  all  until 
a  small  magnetic  needle  placed  near  one  of  the  joints  showed  no 
leakage  eflFect.  Esterline',  in  his  direct-reading  permeameter, 
applied  the  same  principle. 

In  the  permeameter  of  Picou,*  compensation  is  effected  by 
means  of  auxiliary  magnetizing  coils  wound  on  each  of  two  yokes 
which  span  the  specimen.  During  adjustment  the  coils  are  con- 
nected so  that  their  magnetomotive  forces  are  in  series  and  the 
flux  through  the  yokes  crosses  the  specimen  perpendicularly  at 
each  end .  With  this  connection  the  flux  in  the  yokes  is  determined. 
Then  the  cmrent  in  one  of  the  coils  is  reversed  and  the  main  mag- 
netizing coil  which  surrounds  the  specimen  is  energized,  and  the 
current  in  this  latter  coil  adjusted  so  that  the  flux  in  the  yokes  is 
the  same  as  before.  When  this  adjustment  has  been  made,  the 
mmf  of  the  auxiliary  coils  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  joints  and  yokes,  and  a  direct  measurement  of  mag- 
netizing force  can  be  made  in  terms  of  the  current  in  the  main 
magnetizing  coil.  This  apparatus  gives  fairly  good  results  but 
is  extremely  tedious  in  operation. 

The  Burrows*  permeameter  has  a  magnetic  circuit  consisting 
of  two  similar  rods  and  two  short  yokes.  Solenoids  surroimd  the 
rods.  Small  coils  wound  aroimd  the  rods  near  the  joints  carry  a 
current  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  joints  and 
yokes.  This  is  the  precision  method  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  has  been  officially  adopted  as  the  standard  method  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Ewing*  attempted  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  yokes  and  joints  by  experimental  means.  His  magnetic 
circuit  consists  of  two  bars  and  two  yokes  as  in  the  Burrows 
permeameter-  Magnetic  measurements  are  made  first  with  short 
magnetizing  coils  and  the  yokes  close  up  to  them,  then  with  double 
the  length  of  coil.  The  additional  magnetomotive  force  required 
to  magnetize  this  second  system  is  theoretically  just  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  extra  length  of  specimen.  This 
method  asstunes  several  conditions  which  are  not  met.  The 
leakage  at  the  yokes  is  not  zero  nor  is  it  the  same  in  the  two 

*  Treat  and  Esterline,  Magnetic  Testing  Apparatus,  £1.  World,  80,  pp.  696HS97;  1897. 
'  Picou,  Permeameter  Universel.  Bull.  soc.  intemat.  d'electr..  8,  pp.  828-834;  1903. 

*  Burrows,  this  Bulletin,  6,  pp.  31-88  (Sdentific  Paper  No.  zz?),  1909;  see  also  Magnetic  Testing,  Cir* 
cnlar  No.  Z7  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

*  Bwing,  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and  Other  Metals,  p.  36a;  Z900. 
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systems.  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  two  test  specimens 
which  are  uniform  throughout  their  length  and  equivalent  mag- 
netically to  each  other.  The  authors  of  the  present  paper  have 
been  trying  unsuccessfully  for  a  number  of  years  to  get  two  rather 
long  rods  which  were  magnetically  uniform  along  their  length  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  out  this  method  with  several  widely  different 
lengths.  Our  work,  however,  shows  that  with  uniform  material 
the  Ewing  method  would  give  fairly  good  results. 

The  joint  reluctance  may  be  determmed  experimentally  once 
for  all  by  means  of  measurements  in  a  given  apparatus  of  a  standard 
bar  whose  true  magnetic  constants  have  been  determined  in  some 
other  way.  This  is  the  procedure  of  the  Physikalisch-Technische- 
Reichsanstalt,  where  a  massive  iron  yoke  is  used  to  bridge  the  ends 
of  the  test  specimen.  The  apparatus  is  calibrated  in  terms  of  the 
values  obtained  on  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  first  measured  mag- 
netometrically  and  later  machined  down  to  a  cylinder. 

The  last  method  mentioned  consists  in  the  measurement  of  the 
difference  of  xnagnetic  potential  between  the  ends  of  a  test  speci- 
men. Provided  there  is  no  source  of  mmf  between  the  ends  of 
the  specimen,  this  xnagnetic  potential  difference  is  the  total  mmf 
required  to  maintain  the  flux  in  the  specimen.  If  there  is  such  a 
source  of  mmf,  then  the  potential  difference  measured  between 
its  ends  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  impressed  mmf  and  the  drop 
in  the  specimen. 

A  ntunber  of  investigators  have  used  this  method  of  potential 
difference  in  magnetic  measurements. 

Chattock*  described  a  method  which  he  calls  a  "magnetic 
potentiometer,"  showing  theoretically  that  the  difference  of  mag- 
netic potential  between  two  points  can  be  measured  by  means  of 
a  uniformly  wound  test  coil  of  constant  cross  section. 

Later  Rogowski  and  Steinhaus  ^  described  the  same  method  of 
measurement  and  gave  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments 
made  with  the  apparatus.  Goldschmidt  ^  has  described  a  method 
using  a  yoke  having  a  gap  with  a  magnetic  needle  in  it  similar  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  well-known  Ewing  permeability  bridge. 
On  this  yoke  is  a  winding  with  which  a  mmf  is  produced  opposing 
that  to  be  meastu-ed.  When  the  needle  indicates  a  balance  the 
mmf  in  ampere  ttuns  is  equal  to  the  product  of  current  and  turns 
in  this  winding.     Iliovici  •  has  described  a  permeameter  in  which 

*  Chattodc.  PhiL  Mas..  24.  p.  94:  1887. 

'Rogowski  and  Steinhaus.  Ardiiv  fiir  Hl^trotedinidc,  1,  p.  X4x;  19x3. 

*  Goldsclunidt,  Blectridan,  M,  p.  207;  1904. 

*  lUorid.  Bull  Soc.  Int.  des  Elec.  3d  ser.,  S,  p.  581;  19x3. 
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he  uses  a  yoke  with  a  test  coil  wound  on  it  to  detect  a  difFerence 
of  magnetic  potential.  In  this  apparatus  compensation  is  made 
for  yokes  and  joints  which  is  indicated  by  zero  potential  between 
the  ends  of  the  specimen.  Goltze"  published  data  giving  the  results 
of  permeability  tests  on  a  number  of  specimens  magnetized  between 
the  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  He  used  an  arrangement  of  the 
form  described  by  Chattock  and  Rogowski  and  Steinhaus  for  the 
determination  of  magnetizing  force. 


Ho 


C 

FiQ.  9. — Magmtie  and  tUctrical  eiraUit  in  titir  timpUitform 

The  Fahy  permeameter,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  utilizes  this  latter  principle.  A  short  description  of  the  ap- 
paratus has  already  been  published." 

n.  THEORY 

The  basis  of  operation  of  this  instrument  is  apparent  from  a 
consideration  of  Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  circuits  of  the  instrument 
in  their  simplest  form.  The  apparatus  is  H-shaped,  with  two  test 
coils,  Ho  and  H,,  spanning  the  free  ends  of  the  H  and  a  magnet- 
izii^  coil,  M,  wound  on  the  crosspiece  of  the  H. 

By  reason  of  the  symmetry  of  the  two  psu-allel  magnetic  circuits 
thus  formed  it  is  evident  that  the  magnetizing  coil  prodtices  the 

■•Gotta,  AkIiIv  IDr  Ekktrotcduiik,  t,  p.  jcq;  isu.  ■>  Fahy,  SL  World,  M,  p.  31,;  i^t;. 
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same  amount  of  flux  in  the  two  equal  coils  Ho  and  //g  and  that 
either  one  may  be  used  to  measure  the  mmf  drop  between  the 
yokes,  and  from  this  value  the  mean  magnetizing  force  may  be 
calculated. 

If  now  we  span  the  yokes  by  a  steel  bar  placed  within  the 
coil  Hs,  the  above  conditions  do  not  hold  exactly.  The  Ho  coil 
still  measures  the  mmf  drop  between  the  pole  faces  which  it  spans. 
This  drop,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the  drop  between  the  other 
pole  faces.  Due  to  the  increased  flux  density  in  the  yokes  adja- 
cent to  the  specimen,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  mmf  is  used  to 
force  the  greater  flux  through  one  set  of  yokes  than  through  the 
other  set.  Consequently,  since  the  available  mmfs  in  the  two 
parallel  magnet  circuits  are  equal,  the  potential  difference  caught 
by  the  coil  //g  is  less  than  that  caught  by  the  coil  Ho. 

The  magnetic  potential  differences  between  the  ends  of  the  coils 
can  be  reduced  to  equality  by  means  of  compensating  coils,  C, 
wound  on  the  yokes  near  the  pole  faces.  The  criterion  of  proper 
adjustment  for  this  compensating  mmf  is  equality  of  leakage 
through  the  air  on  the  two  sides  of  the  apparatus.  The  leakage 
on  each  side  is  measured  by  means  of  a  short  coil,  a,  wound  on 
the  yoke  near  the  core  and  connected  differentially  in  series  with 
the  main  test  coil  Hg.  The  two  test  coils,  of  course,  have  the 
same  ntunber  of  ttuns. 

After  the  adjustment  is  made  the  magnetizing  force  and  mag- 
netic induction  xnay  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  emf  s  induced 
in  the  coils  H©  and  H.  on  reversal  of  the  main  magnetizing  current. 

A  full  description  of  the  apparatus  and  detailed  instructions  for 
the  manipulation  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

m.  PRECISION  AND  ACCURACY 

An  experimental  study  of  the  permeameter  has  been  trnde 
with  a  view  to  determining  its  precision,  and  also  of  the  individual 
factors  which  might  affect  the  accuraQr  of  measurements  such  as 
variations  in  contact  reluctance,  length  of  specimen,  position  of 
specimen  on  pole  face,  etc. 

1.  CONSISTENCY  ON  REPETITION 

Any  meastuing  instrument  to  be  of  value  must  be  capable  of 
giving  concordant  results  from  repeated  tests  of  the  same  speci- 
men.    It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  all  the  factors  which  might 
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affect  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  shall  have  so  small  an 
influence  on  the  results  as  to  be  of  negligible  importance. 

The  ability  of  this  apparatus  to  repeat  readings  on  the  same 
specimen  under  the  same  conditions  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
This  is  shown  very  clearly  by  Fig.  3,  where  the  solid  curve  repre- 
sents a  first  determination  and  the  circles  represent  points  taken 
on  the  same  bar  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  apparatus 
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FtO.  3. — Shaiffing  consistency  on  repetition 
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The  solid  curve  rcprueuts  a  fint  detenninatVwi  and  the  circles  represent  points  taken  after  removal 

of  the  spedmcn  and  reinsertion. 

and  reinserted.  The  consistency  is  so  good  that  this  apparatus 
may  be  used  to  detect  small  changes  in  magnetic  characteristics 
due  to  aging,  mechanical  strains,  or  differences  due  to  small 
variations  in  heat  treatment.  The  limit  of  consistency  on  repeti- 
tion is  probably  determined  by  the  reliability  of  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  and  its  ability  to  give  the  same  deflection  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  impulse. 
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2.  LEHGTH  OF  SPBCIMBN 


This  apparatus  is  designed  to  take  spedmens  of  a  fixed  length. 
The  particular  piece  of  apparatus  under  investigation  was  designed 
for  a  specimen  25.4  cm  long.  However,  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  is  necessary  to  test  other  lengths.  Sometimes  one  wishes 
to  know  the  magnetic  characteristics  of  a  portion  of  a  long  bar 
without  cutting  the  bar.  With  this  in  view  the  end  of  a  long  bar 
was  measured  once  with  the  whole  bar  intact  and  the  free  end 
projecting  beyond  the  back  pole  face,  and  again  with  the  excess 
portion  of  the  bar  removed.  In  each  case  the  same  material  was 
between  the  pole  faces,  and  one  end  of  the  test  specimen  was  flush 
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FlG.  4. — Showing  the  effect  of  projection  of  a  long  specimen 

The  solid  curve  shows  nonnal  induction  for  a  spedmen  of  proper  length  and  the  circles  represent  points 

taken  with  a  projection  of  150  cm. 

with  the  test-coil  pole  faces.  In  Fig.  4  the  solid  curve  shows  the 
normal  induction  of  the  specimen  cut  to  length,  and  the  circles 
show  points  determined  with  a  projection  of  150  cm  or  six  times 
the  length  of  the  specimen.  The  points  fall  very  nearly  upon 
the  curve.  It  is  di£Bicult  to  tell  whether  the  small  difference  is 
a  real  variation  due  to  the  projection  or  to  a  strain  set  up  in  the 
specimen  by  the  weight  of  the  projecting  end.  To  reduce  this 
latter  the  free  end  was  supported. 

As  a  check  on  the  precedinjg;,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  this 
particular  length  is  not  a  critical  length  at  which  several  errors 
balance  each  other,  a  second  bar  was  measured  at  one  particular 
magnetizing  force,  after  the  bar  had  been  reduced  in  length  by 
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successive  steps.  In  each  case  the  same  portion  of  material  was 
tested,  and  the  end  of  the  test  specimen  was  kept  flush  with  the 
test-coil  pole  face.  Table  i  shows  the  values  of  induction  obtained 
with  different  lengths  of  the  test  sample  projecting  beyond 
the  pole  face.  These  results  ai^e  for  a  magnetizing  force  of  58 
gausses. 

TABLE  1 

Yaloes  of  Indoctioii  Obtained  for  a  Magnetizing  Force  of  58  OauMes  with  Different 
LengtiiB  of  the  Test  Sample  Projecting  Beyond  the  Pole  Face 


1^,11,1-  iiil,..    laa 

rlvjncoml  in 

Induction 

125 

15  140 

2S 

15  120 

10 

15  130 

5 

15  210 

2 

15  210 

0 

15  190 

-1 

15  210 

-2 

15  230 

-3 

14  580 

Here,  again,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  there  is  any  influence  of 
the  projecting  end  that  may  not  be  accoimted  for  by  strain  in  the 
material  rather  than  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  ends.  As  the 
bar  is  reduced  further  in  length  so  that  it  is  less  than  the  normal 
length,  no  apprieciable  change  takes  place  until  the  reduction 
amounts  to  3  cm.  Since  the  full  pole  face  width  is  4  cm,  this  means 
a  reduction  in  contact  surface  to  one-fourth  the  normal  amount. 
This  reduces  the  induction  by  600  in  1 5  000,  or  4  per  cent.  This 
difference  is  removed  when  measurements  are  taken  with  this 
shortened  test  specimen  placed  not  with  one  end  flush  with  the 
test  coil  pole  face,  but  symmetrically  between  the  two  pole  faces. 
In  this  latter  position  the  induction  was  1 5  1 70,  which  is  in  good 
agreement  with  the  normal  length  value  of  15  190  gausses. 

From  the  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  appreciable  error  is 
introduced  by  the  projecting  end  of  the  test  specimen,  provided 
this  projection  extends  beyond  the  back  yoke  of  the  apparatus. 
Extension  beyond  the  test  coil  pole  face  may  be  expected  to  intro- 
duce considerable  error  tmless  care  is  taken  to  compensate  for  the 
effects  of  this  projection.  This  compensation  is  taken  care  of 
automatically  by  placing  a  test  coil  over  the  projecting  end  of  the 
specimen  close  to  the  yoke  and  a  similar  coil  in  the  corresponding 
place  over  the  other  end  of  the  same  yoke.  Each  of  these  test 
coils  is  connected  in  series  with  the  other  test  coils  on  the  same  side 
of  the  core,  and  adjustments  are  made  in  the  usual  way. 
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3.  PROJBCTIOH  OF  SFECIlfSH  BBTOHD  THB  TEST  COIL  POLS  FACB 

One  factor  that  might  affect  the  accuracy  of  measurements  is 
improper  insertion  of  the  test  piece  so  that  one  end  projects 
beyond  the  test  coil  pole  face.  A  test  was  made  to  determine  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  end  of  the  specimen  must  be 
lined  up  with  the  edge  of  the  test  coil  pole  face.  A  test  piece  of  the 
proper  length  was  clamped  with  different  amounts  of  projection 
beyond  the  pole  face  and  the  inductions  read  with  three  different 
values  of  magnetizing  force.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 
Observed  loductioiis  with  Vaxions  Frojectiofis  Beyond  Test  Coil  Pole  Face 


XIVJQmHB  III 

10.  S 

23.5 

54.0 

S080 

9740 

14  770 

5080 

9770 

14  780 

5090 

9790 

14  800 

5090 

9800 

14  810 

—2 

5110 

9800 

14  820 

—4 

5120 

9800 

14  820 

-6 

5150 

9810 

14  840 

The  effect  is  so  slight  that  extreme  care  in  lining  up  the  specimen 
is  not  necessary.  It  is  very  easy  to  line  up  a  bar  to  within  i  mm 
of  the  edge,  so  that  no  trouble  is  to  be  expected  from  this  source. 

4.  RELUCTANCE  OF  JOINTS 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  apparatus  of  this  t3rpe  the  reluctance 
of  the  surface  of  contact  will  affect  the  accuracy.  To  get  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  of  the  joint  reluctance, 
measurements  were  made  with  paper  inserted  between  the  speci- 
men and  the  pole  faces.  In  Fig.  5,  curves  A,  B,  and  D  show  the 
variation  in  induction  with  the  width  of  gap  for  several  magnetiz- 
ing forces.  The  greatest  effect  of  the  gap  seems  to  be  in  the  region 
of  maximum  permeability  as  shown  by  curve  B.  These  curves  are 
of  interest,  since  they  show  the  effect  of  different  width  of  gap. 
However,  in  actual  practice  there  is  no  such  air  gap.  Imperfect 
contact  is  due  either  to  the  warping  of  the  specimens  so  that  they 
do  not  seat  well  upon  the  pole  faces  or  to  the  presence  of  scale. 
To  approximate  this  latter  condition  thin  sheet  transf ormo-  iron 
was  interposed  between  the  specimen  and  pole  faces.    Curve  C 
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shows  the  effect  of  one  and  of  two  such  sheets  upon  the  measured 
values  of  the  induction  in  a  tegion  where  a  large  effect  was  found 
for  the  paper  separators. 

17000. 
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Thhkness  of  Sepanfiny  Materia/  (mm) 

Fio.  5. — Showing  the  effect  of  added  reluctance  at  the  pole  contacts 

In  curves  A ,  B»  and  D  the  extra  rductance  is  due  to  paper  inserted  between  the  specimen  and  the  pole 

face.    In  curve  C  the  sepcuating  material  is  oxidized  sheet  steel 

This  transformer  material  as  measured  with  a  parallel-face 
micrometer  had  a  thickness  of  0.385  mm.  Calculations  based 
upon  measured  values  of  the  mass,  density,  length,  and  breadth 
gave  a  mean  thickness  of  0.364  mm.    This  difference  of  0.021, 

594670—18 8 
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or  5.8  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface.  If  we 
assume  that  the  high  permeability  transformer  steel  adds  only  a 
negUgible  amount  to  the  contact  reluctance,  the  total  added  reluc- 
tance is  due  to  the  irregularity  of  surface  and  to  the  less  magnetic 
coating  of  scale. 

The  paper  separators  imdoubtedly  cause  a  greater  joint  reluc- 
tance than  would  occur  in  practice.  The  close  agreement  in  the 
comparison  with  the  Burrows  permeameter,  in  which  this  joint 
reluctance  is  compensated  for,  is  evidence  that  the  joint  reluctance 
when  the  specimen  alone  is  in  place  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
serious  error.  However,  the  above  results  show  that  in  precision 
work  it  is  desirable  to  have  fairly  good  magnetic  contact  at  the 
pole  faces. 

5.  EFFECT  OF  IRON  JN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

Pieces  of  iron  in  contact  with  the  test  coil  pole  faces  during 
measurement  will  cause  an  appreciable  error.  However,  such  a 
situation  could  arise  only  intentionally  and  need  not  be  considered 
further.  Pieces  of  iron  plaqsd  otherwise  than  in  very  dose  prox- 
imity to  the  magnetic  circuit  do  not  produce  any  serious  error. 
Ten  kilograms  of  transformer  steel  strips  50  by  3  cm  were  placed 
in  various  positions  near  the  apparatus  and  the  effect  on  the 
measurements  noted.  With  the  transformer  strips  placed  parallel 
to  the  yokes  and  as  near  to  the  side  of  the  wooden  base  as  possible, 
no  result  was  noticed.  With  the  strips  placed  parallel  to  the 
specimen  and  dose  up  against  the  case  on  the  same  side  as  the 
specimen,  a  small  decrease  in  the  induction  as  measured  was 
noted.     The  numerical  values  observed  are  given  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 
Effoct  of  a  Hass  of  Tnmsfonner  Iron  Placed  Near  ^e  Permeameter  on  tiie  Obeenrationa 


H 

B 

II  .111      ^j  ■  —  —1-1—,, 
rvrntam  01  inKi  ■cnps 

27.6 

U(HO 

Removed. 

U040 

PuaUel  to  ytkit. 

10955 

Parallel  to  apedmea. 

73.5 

16  610 

Removed. 

16  540 

Parallel  to  yidce. 

157 

19  360 

Removed. 

19  340 

Parallel  to  apedmen. 

Even  when  a  bar  of  iron  is  placed  directly  against  the  back 
yoke  the  effect  is  not  very  great,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  data. 
The  disturbing  bar  was  1 50  cm  long  and  of  the  same  cross  section 
(i  by  I  cm)  as  the  test  specimen.  The  magnetic  measurements 
were  made  at  a  magnetizing  force  of  56.2  gausses.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  4. 
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TABLE  4 


iQductians  of  a  Test  Specimen  With  a  Second  Rod  150  cm  Long  Placed  In  Varioos 

Positions 


PMition  of  06coiid  xod 

15  285 
IS  280 
1519S 
15  210 

RbiiiovmL 

Btttttas  agalait  iMtiyeciiiMii. 
Lcppliil  polo  face  bf  1  cm. 
Loypinc  pote  face  by  3  em. 

* 

The  general  eflect  of  this  disturbing  bar  is  very  sKght  and  is 
always  in  the  direction  of  a  diminished  induction. 


Fig.  6. — Showing  the  effect  of  strain  in  the  specimen 

TIm  lolid  cttrvc  diows  nonmil  laductioii  when  specimen  io  f lee  from  ttnin  and  the  dfcles 

paints  taken  with  the  specimen  slightly  distocted 

In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  masses  of  iron  at  distances 
from  the  permeameter  greater  than  a  few  inches  are  without  any 
appreciable  effect. 

6.  POSITION  OF  SPECIMEN  ON  POLE  FACE  AND  STRAIN  EFFECTS 

A  very  interesting  point  was  brought  out  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  exact  position  of  the  specimen  on  the  pole 
face  made  any  difference.  With  this  in  view,  measurements  were 
made  with  the  specimen  seated  S}mmietrically  on  the  pole  faces 
and  with  the  specimen  making  contacts  on  the  lower  portions  of 
the  pole  faces.    The  results  first  obtained  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
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For  these  measurements  the  specimen  was  held  in  place  by  the 
clamps  only.  When  the  specimen  was  held  against  the  middle 
portions  of  the  pole  pieces  the  clamps  acted  normally.  However, 
with  the  specimen  maJdng  contact  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
pole  faces  the  pressm'e  exerted  by  the  clamps  was  concentrated  on 
one  edge  of  the  specimen.  This  lack  of  symmetrical  pressure 
coupled  with  a  sUght  warp  causes  a  strain  in  the  specimen.  This 
strain  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  magnetic  properties  as  indi- 
cated by  Fig.  6.  In  order  to  make  stu-e  that  this  difference  was 
due  to  strains  in  the  test  piece,  the  clamping  device  was  so  modi- 
fied that  it  exerted  a  normal  pressure  for  each  position  of  the 
test  specimen.  These  latter  conditions  gave  substantially  identi- 
cal results  for  all  positions  of  the  test  specimen  on  the  pole  faces. 
Table  5  gives  further  data  on  the  effects  of  strain  in  a  specimen. 
The  specimen  was  slightly  warped  and  the  strain  was  produced 
by  tightly  clamping  in  the  apparatus. 

TABLE  5 

« 

Differences  in  fhe  Magnetic  Data  Due  to  Strain  in  the  Specimen 


Induction 

Magnetizinf  tore* 

strain 

No  strain 

DUtoronce 

Percent 
difference 

2000 

1.62 

1.58 

0.04 

2.5 

4000 

2.39 

2.24 

.15 

6.7 

6000 

3.21 

2.97 

.24 

8.1 

8000 

4.21 

3.88 

.33 

8.5 

10  000 

5.63 

5.13 

.50 

9.8 

12  000 

7.74 

7.09 

.65 

9.2 

14  000 

12.1 

11.8 

.3 

2.5 

16  000 

29.6 

29.6 

0 

0 

18  000 

108. 

112. 

-4. 

-3.6 

The  effect  of  strain  may  be  either  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in 
permeability.  Whether  the  change  in  permeability  is  an  increase 
or  decrease  depends  in  all  probability  upon  whether  the  tension 
or  compression  along  the  length  of  the  specimen  predominates. 
The  observed  differences  can  not  be  due  entirely  to  an  improve- 
ment in  magnetic  contact  because  the  strained  material  shows  a 
lower  permeability  in  spite  of  the  improved  contact  conditions. 

7.  ACCURACY 

In  order  to  determine  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  measure- 
ments taken  by  this  permeameter  a  number  of  bars  were  measured 
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in  both  the  Burrows  and  the  Fahy  permeameters.  The  test  rods 
for  this  investigation  were  taken  from  the  magnetic  standards  of 
the  Bureau.  These  standards  have  been  carefully  prepared  and 
aged.  They  have  been  examined  for  magnetic  uniformity  and 
are  the  best  magnetic  standards  at  present  obtainable. 

The  magnetic  characteristics  are  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  how  completely  these  bars  cover  the  full  range  of 
magnetic  possibilities. 

Tables  6  to  12  give  the  numerical  values  of  the  normal  induc- 
tion both  by  the  Burrows  permeameter  and  the  permeameter 
tmder  examination.    These  measurements  for  the  seven  materials 


Fig.  7. — Normal  induction  curves  for  the  standard  bars  for  magnetizing  forces  up  to 

JO  gausses 

are  in  every  case  within  5  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  Such  accu- 
racy is  all  that  is  required  by  most  commercial  needs.  In  fact  it 
is  greater  than  one  is  justified  in  seeking  in  the  case  of  many 
materials.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evident  when  one  con- 
siders that  many  materials  differ  from  region  to  region  by  more 
than  this  amotmt.  For  example,  the  permeability  of  trans- 
former steel  differs  from  part  to  part  even  in  a  single  sheet  by  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  or  20  per  cent.  Rods  which  have  not  been 
prepared  with  especial  reference  to  securing  uniformity  may  show 
differences  in  permeability  along  their  length  of  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  or  more. 
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Flo.  8. — Normal  induction  curves  for  the  standard  bars  for  magmtinng  forces  from 

JO  to  200  gausses 

TABLE  6 
Bar  LCly  lUchineiy  Stael,  IM  on  Diameter 


^ 

KfignwHihulBW 

Standafd 

Wtibf 

Dtttonncd 

PWMOt 

dtftnoM 

2000 

2.49 

2.37 

0.12 

4.8 

4000 

8.15 

3.12 

.03 

1.0 

6000 

3.82 

3.91 

-.09 

-2.4 

8000 

4.72 

4.91 

-.19 

-4.0 

10  000 

6.10 

6.40 

-.30 

-4.9 

12  000 

8.61 

8.96 

-.35 

-4.1 

14  000 

14.8 

15.0 

-.02 

-1.4 

16  000 

35.0 

34.0 

1.0 

2.9 

IB  000 

106. 

102. 

4. 

3.8 
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^ 

Mniuittrtm  Ikm 

VnDKMIll 

laky 

INflcnoM 

PetMOt 

2000 

4.08 

4.07 

0.01 

0.2 

4000 

5.88 

5.78 

.10 

1.7 

6000 

7.88 

7.81 

.07 

.9 

8000 

10.5 

10.3 

1.9 

10  000 

14.1 

14.0 

.7 

12  000 

20.0 

19.7 

1.5 

14  000 

31.3 

80.9 

1.3 

16  000 

58.3 

57.4 

1.5 

18  000 

127. 

123. 

4. 

3.2 

TABLB  8 
Bar  Tl,  Tool  Steel,  1.27  on  Diemeter 


lit^hutflttn 

>!«..««.«  >». 

Standard 

WOv 

IMflaraaea 

Pareaot 
dtfaiaaca 

2000 

9.60 

9.27 

0.33 

3.4 

4000 

13.3 

13.0 

.3 

2.3 

6000 

17.3 

16.9 

.4 

2.3 

aoqp 

22.5 

21.6 

.9 

4.0 

10000 

30.1 

20.0 

1.1 

3.7 

12000 

42.4 

41.2 

1.2 

2.8 

14  000 

68.5 

66.7 

1.8 

2.6 

16  000 

156. 

150. 

C 

3.8 

TABLB  9 
Bar  Si29  Silieon  Steel»  1^  cm  Diameter 


-— 

MagiMiHttng  taca 

Faiir 

Dlflaiaaca 

Par  cant 

2000 
4000 
6000 
8000 

10  000 
12  000 
14  000 
16  000 
18  000 

0.7^ 
1.11 
1.49 
2.00 
2.67 
3.81 
7.20 
.    39.0 
146. 

0.74 

1.13 
1.47 
1.99 
2.75 
3.99 
7.21 
37.8 
140. 

0.02 

-.02 

.02 

.01 

-.08 

-.18 

-.01 

1.2 

6. 

2.6 
-1.8 

1.3 

.5 

-3.0 

-4.7 

-  .1 

3.1 

4.1 
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Bar  823, 1  Per  Cent  Cartma  Steel,  2«g7  by  0.886  on 


[Vol,  24 


Mmnrttetni  farce 

Standard 

Falqr 

Dtfaiwee 

Percent 
dUIereace 

2000 

6.60 

6.70 

-0.10 

-1.5 

4000 

8.74 

9.04 

-  .30 

-3.4 

6000 

10.9 

11.3 

-  .4 

-3.7 

8000 

14.0 

14.5 

-  .5 

-3.6 

10  000 

19.1 

19.9 

-  .8 

-4.2 

12  000 

30.0 

$1.0 

-1.0 

-3.3 

14  000 

63.5 

63.1 

.4 

.6 

16  000 

156. 

162. 

-6. 

-3.8 

TABLE  11 
Bar  614,  Tungsten  Steel,  2.97  by  0.966  cm 


Indnctlan 

BCacnetixiiic  Incce 

Standard 

Fahy 

Difference 

Percent 
difference 

2000 

22.9 

22.8 

0.1 

0.4 

4000 

34.0 

34.8 

-  .8 

-2.4 

6000 

40.2 

41.4 

-1.2 

-3.0 

8000 

46.0 

47.9 

-1.9 

-4.1 

10  000 

54.8 

57.5 

-2.7 

-4.9 

12  000 

72.2 

75.2 

-3.0 

-4.2 

14  000 

114. 

117. 

-3. 

-2.6 

15  000 

153. 

160. 

-7. 

-4.6 

TABLE  12 
Bar  CIl,  Cast  Iron,  3.00  by  0.950  cm 


standard 

Fahy 

Difference 

Percent 
difference 

2000 

4000 
6000 
8000 

10  000 

3.50 
10.2 
30.0 
73.0 
153. 

3.61 
10.7 
31.1 
76.0 
1.56. 

-0.11 

-0.5 

-1.1 

-3.0 

-3. 

-3.1 
-4.9 
-3.7 
-4.1 
-2.0 
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TABLE  13 
Compgxison  of  Hjsteresls  Values  with  Standard  Data 


Bar 


LCI 
LC3 
Tl. 

823. 
614. 
CIl, 


Mattaod 


IStandud 
Fahy 

(Studud 

lF«l«r 

fStnidaxd 

lf«iiy 

rstaadafd 
[wahv 

rstudud 

lF«l«r 

fStnidaxd 
lF«l«r 


Hmaz 

B« 

Br 

150 

18620 

12  200 

150 

18  760 

12120 

150 

18  320 

7150 

150 

18  460 

7580 

150 

15950 

9650 

150 

16  000 

9610 

150 
150 

15920 
15  840 

10630 

150 

14  930 

10  220 

150 

14  780 

9950 

1S4.5 

10  000 

2800 

156.0 

10  000 

3000 

H. 


2.9 
2.8 

4.8 
5.3 

12.6 

12.7 

9.4 

9.8 

39.3 

39.3 

2.8 

2.8 


Table  13  shows  a  similar  set  of  data  on  residual  induction  (Br) 
and  coercive  force  (Ho) .  The  agreement  here,  except  for  the  case 
of  LC3,  is  within  the  requirements  of  commercial  accuracy.  The 
lack  of  agreement  in  the  case  of  LC3  is  as  yet  unexplained,  but  in 
view  of  the  excellent  agreement  for  materials  magnetically  both 
harder  and  softer  it  seems  probable  that  the  difference  is  not  due 
to  the  instrument  but  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  specimen,  such 
as  nonhomogeneity. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  accuracy  obtained  with  this  perme- 
ameter compares  with  the  behavior  of  other  instruments,  the 
corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  various  permeameters  are  plotted 
in  Figs.  9  and  10.  These  figures  are  taken  with  slight  modification 
from  a  paper  by  one  of  the  present  authors.  The  only  change  is 
the  addition  of  the  curves  showing  the  corrections  to  the  Fahy 
permeameter. 

While  the  absolute  method  is  the  one  most  generally  employed, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  accuracy  that  is  obtainable  when  read- 
ings are  taken  by  comparison  with  a  standard.  In  Fig.  11  the 
full-line  curves  represent  the  true  normal  induction,  while  the 
circles  indicate  readings  on  the  Fahy  permeameter  by  comparison 
with  a  standard.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  agreement  is  exceedingly 
close,  nowhere  showing  a  difference  as  great  as  5  per  cent  in  the 
magnetizing  force  required  for  a  given  induction. 

8.  UNCOMPENSATED  DATA 

Fig.  1 2  gives  two  induction  curves  as  obtained  by  this  apparatus. 
In  one  the  compensation  is  made  while  in  the  second  there  is  no 
compensation.    A  comparison  of  these  data  with  the  curves  of 
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PlO.  II. — Shovnng  values  obtained  by  the  method  of  comparison 
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Figs.  9  and  10  will  show  that  the  error  introduced  by  failure  to 
compensate  is  no  greater  than  the  error  existing  in  several  of  the 
types  of  permeameters  now  in  use.  This  permeameter  may  be 
used  without  compensation  in  certain  kinds  of  shop  testing.  Such 
tests  may  be  desirable  where  comparative  results  only  are  desired. 
No  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  two  steels 
need  be  drawn.  In  materials  very  nearly  alike  the  corrections 
would  be  nearly  identical,  so  that  the  differences  between  the 
compensated  and  the  uncompensated  results  would  be  the  same. 
The  advantage,  of  course,  in  omitting  the  compensation  Ues  in 
the  greater  speed  of  operation. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  Fahy  permeameter  represents  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
measurement  of  magnetic  characteristics  of  steel  and  other  mag- 
netic materials.  In  accuracy  it  far  excels  the  direct-reading  per- 
meameters which  have  been  rather  commonly  used  both  in  jbis 
country  and  abroad.  Normal  induction  measurements  of  solid 
bars  show  errors  no  greater  than  5  per  cent  of  the  magnetizing 
force  required  for  a  given  induction.  The  consistency  of  its  read- 
ings taken  at  different  times  on  the  same  specimen  is  so  close  that 
comparative  results  on  similar  materials  can  be  obtained  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  precision.  Commercial  materials,  however,  are 
seldom  tmiform  enough  to  warrant  better  precision  than  5  per 
cent.  Hysteresis  meastuements  are  accurate  within  the  limits  of 
conunercial  requirements  and  the  uniformity  of  commercial 
materials. 

The  apparatus  has  not  as  yet  been  adapted  to  the  measurement 
of  sheet  materials  but  preliminary  experiments  indicate  that  such 
adaptation  is  entirely  possible. 

Washington,  March  23,  191 7. 


APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  FAHT  PERMEA- 

METER 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  penneameter  and  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be  of  some  interest,  it  seems  desirable  to  ptesent  more  descrip- 
tive matter  than  properly  belongs  in  the  body  of  this  paper. 

1.  DESCRIPTION 

(a)  The  Magnetic  CircuiL — Fig.  13  shows  the  permeameter  in  plan  and  elevation. 
B  represents  the  base  of  the  apparatus  upon  which  is  mounted  a  magnetic  core  of 
H  shape,  consisting  of  a  crossbar  /  formed  at  its  ends  with  threaded  portions,  which 
screw  into  threaded  sockets  fashioned  in  the  transverse  core  portions.  The  crossbar 
/  is  divided  midway  between  its  ends  into  two  sections  separated  by  a  small  air  gap, 
which  may  be  closed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  a  screw  piston  P  of  magnetic  material, 
actuated  through  the  knurled  head  N. 

The  ends  of  the  transverse  core  portions  form  a  part  of  each  of  the  two  parallel 
magnetic  circuits  and  are  adapted  for  bridging  by  specimens  of  magnetic  material. 
In  Fig.  13  a  standard  specimen  A,  the  magnetic  characteristics  of  which  are  known, 
bridges  the  core  arms  Y,  and  a  test  specimen  X,  the  magnetic  characteristics  of  which 
are  to  be  determined,  bridges  the  core  arms  Y^.  Clamps  O  serve  to  hold  the  specimens 
in  place.  The  ends  of  the  core  arms  Y  and  Y^  are  slotted  to  permit  the  insertion  of 
bushings  W,  which  vary  in  form  according  to  the  shape  of  the  material  bridging  the 
core  arms.  The  adjustable  air  gap  in  the  crossbar  /  is  designed  to  create  a  demagne- 
tizing force  within  the  core  itself,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  requirements.  When 
the  gap  is  open  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  magnetic  poles  created  there  when  the  magne- 
tizing current  is  broken  in  the  act  of  reversing  the  current  are  of  material  asastance 
in  reducing  the  time  constants  of  the  magnetic  circuits.  This  demagnetizing  force 
may  be  adjusted  to  reduce  to  a  negligible  amount  the  magnetic  field  in  the  region 
occupied  by  the  test  specimen  due  to  the  residual  properties  of  the  core  itself. 
Under  this  latter  condition  direct  measurements  of  residual  induction  are  simplified. 

The  magnetomotive  force  is  applied  in  two  sections,  one  over  the  crossbar  /,  by 
means  of  current  in  the  magnetizing  coil  M  and  the  other  distributed  in  equal  parts 
over  the  core  arms  Y  Y^  by  means  of  current  in  the  compensating  coils  C.  The  cur- 
rents in  these  two  sections  are  independently  adjustable.  The  test  coils  indicated 
by  D»  £/,  5,  and  T  are  each  of  the  same  number  of  turns  and  placed  as  shown  in  the 
figure;  D  and  D^  on  opposite  arms  of  the  same  transverse  core  portion  and  5  and  T 
uniformly  wound  on  coil  forms  through  which  the  standard  and  test  specimens  A 
and  X,  respectively,  may  be  inserted.  A  test  coil  H  ol  sl  relatively  large  number  of 
tiuns  is  wound  uniformly  on  the  same  form  which  carries  the  test  coil  5.  The  test 
coils  5  and  T  are  of  the  same  mean  cross-sectional  area. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  flux  paths  within  the  magnetic  core  due  to  the  magnetomotive 
forces  generated  by  currents  in  the  coils  M  and  C 

The  magnetic  field  due  to  current  in  the  magnetizing  coil  has  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  or  the  reverse  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  field  due 
to  current  in  the  compensating  coils  has  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  line, 
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iu  diiectioti  at  any  time  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  compen- 
sating coils.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  current  is  flowing  in  both  magnetizing  and  com- 
pensating coils,  one  m^netic  circuit  has  the  magnetomotive  force  due  to  its  magne- 
tizing coil  augmented  by  the  current  in  the  compensating  coils,  while  the  other 
magnetic  circuit  has  its  magnetomotive  force  decreased  by  the  same  amount. 
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FlO.  13. — Diagrain  of  tht  Fahy  permtameUr 

It  is  obvious  that  by  varying  the  cunent  in  the  compensating  coils  C  C  C  C  the 
difference  in  fluxes  linking  the  test  coils  D"  and  T  can  be  made  equal  to  the  difference 
in  fluxes  linking  the  test  coils  D  and  S. 

When  the  compensation  is  adjusted  so  that  these  flux  diSerences  are  eqiud,  the 
leakage  flux  through  the  air  path  which  is  in  parallel  with  the  path  of  the  coil  T  i* 
equal  to  the  leakage  flux  through  the  air  path  which  is  in  parallel  with  the  path  of 
the  coil  S.     Since  these  two  leakage  air  paths  are  symmetrical  and  carry  the  same 
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magnetic  flux,  the  same  difiFerence  of  magnetic  potential  must  exist  between  the 
ends  of  the  path  encircled  by  the  coil  T  that  exists  between  the  ends  of  the  path 
encircled  by  the  coil  5.  Consequently,  the  coil  H,  which  is  wound  uniformly  along 
the  length  of  the  coil  S,  and  which  may  be  used  to  measure  the  difference  in  magnetic 
potential  over  this  region  and  hence  of  the  mean  magnetizing  force  for  this  region, 
gives  also  a  measure  of  the  mean  magnetizing  force  along  the  path  of  the  coil  T  within 
which  the  test  specimen  lies. 

(b)  InUmal  Electrical  Connections, — Fig.  14  shows  also  the  internal  electrical  con- 
nections of  the  permeameter.  The  magnetizing  and  compensating  coils  are  connected 
to  the  binding  posts  marked  "  Mag ' '  and  "  Comp, ' '  respectively.  The  test  coils  5,  D, 
ly,  and  T  are  permanentiy  connected  in  series,  taps  being  brought  out  to  binding 
posts  marked  S  and  T,    This  series  connection  is  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that 


Fio.  14. — Internal  electrical  connections  of  the  Fahy  permeameter 

upon  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  magnetizing  coil  M  the  integrated  electromotive 
forces  induced  in  the  coils  5  and  ZX  act  in  the  same  direction  and  in  opposition  to  the 
integrated  electromotive  forces  simultaneously  induced  in  the  coils  D  and  T.  Con- 
nection to  the  adjacent  binding  posts  of  the  pairs  marked  5  and  T  enables  observa- 
tion of  the  differential  effect  of  the  coils  D  and  iX  to  be  made.  The  permeameter  is 
initially  adjusted,  so  that  when  no  specimens  are  in  the  apparatus  this  differential 
effect  is  zero.    Test  coil  H  is  connected  to  the  binding  posts  marked  H, 

(c)  External  Electrical  Connections, — Fig.  15  shows  the  external  electrical  connec- 
tions of  the  magnetizing,  compensating,  and  test  circuits.  M  and  C  refer  to  the  mag- 
netizing and  compensating  coils,  respectively,  and  MI  is  the  primary  of  a  mutual 
inductance ;  SM  and  SC  are  reversing  switches  for  the  corresponding  circuits.  When 
switch  SMI  is  thrown  downward,  SM  is  the  reversing  switch  for  the  mutual  induct- 
ance.   RM  and  RC  are  variable  resistances  in  the  magnetizing  and  compensating 
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Fig.  15. — Complete  electrical  connections  of  the  Fahy  permeameier 
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circtiits,  respectively.  Switch  SM^  when  thrown  upward  inserts  the  variable  resist- 
ance R^M  in  series  with  the  resistance  RM,  Switch  SC^  when  thrown  upward 
inserts  the  variable  resistance  R^  C^,  in  series  with  RC  and  the  variable  resistance 
R^  Cp.,  in  parallel  with  RC.  The  resistances  R^  C^,  R^  Cp»,,  and  R^M  may  each  be 
made  infinity  or  zero  as  may  be  required  during  the  course  of  a  test.  The  reversing 
switch  SRC  controls  the  initial  direction  of  the  current  in  the  compensating  coils  C. 
E  represents  a  source  of  direct-current  electromotive  force. 

The  reversing  switch  SM,  the  combined  switch  SC^SM^,  and  the  reversing  switch 
SC  may  be  operated  either  singly  or  in  any  combination  by  a  ape/daUy  designed 
handle  which  engages  the  individual  switches  by  means  of  latchets.  The  normal 
position  of  these  thrte  switches  is  downward. 

In  the  secondary  circuits  D,  Ly,  S,  T,  and  H  refer  to  the  test  coils  and  mi  is  the 
secondary  of  the  mutual  inductance.  G  b  a  ballistic  galvanometer  and  SRG  a  switch 
which  controls  the  direction  of  throw  of  the  galvanometer.  RGj^,  is  a  fixed  resistance 
which  is  placed  in  parallel  with  the  galvanometer  when  the  key  KG  is  closed.  SG 
is  a  five-point-dial  switch  through  which  connections  are  made  between  the  galva- 
nometer and  the  following  test  coils:  Switch  SG  in  position  /  connects  the  galvanom- 
eter with  coils  5,  D,  ly,  and  T  m  series;  in  position  H  with  coil  H;  in  position  5  with 
coil  S;  in  position  D  with  coils  D  and  L/  in  series;  and  in  position  T  with  coil  T. 

RT  is  an  adjustable  resistance  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  when  the  switch 
RG  is  in  the  positions  5,  D,  or  T.  RH  is  an  adjustable  resistance  in  series  with  the 
galvanometer  when  the  switch  RG  is  in  the  position  H. 

2.  CALIBRATION 

(a)  Ballistic  Gahanomeier. — ^The  galvanometer  is  calibrated  by  means  of  the  mutual 
inductance  M/,  of  fixed  value,  the  secondary  of  which  remains  permanently  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit.  The  reversal  of  a  definite  current  in  the  primary  of  the  mutual 
inductance  produces  a  galvanometer  deflection  which  is  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  the  reversal  of  a  definite  ntmiber  of  gausses  in  the  test  specimen.  The  lonnula 
used  in  the  calibration  of  the  galvanometer  is 

where 

/-scurrent  in  amperes  in  primary  of  mutual  inductance. 

B»gausses  (flux  per  square  centimeter). 

iVa^ntunber  of  turns  in  test  coil. 

A  s>area  of  test  specimen  in  square  centimeters. 

Af  ssmutual  inductance  in  henries. 
Assuming,  for  example,  the  following  values:  ^ 

B=ioooo 

iVssslOO 

M— o.oz 
then  /»3  amperes.    If  it  is  desired  to  have  zo  cm  galvanometer  defiectbn  correspond 
to  the  reversal  of  10  000  gausses,  then  with  switch  SG  on  point  T  the  resistance  RT  is 
adjusted  until  a  reversal  of  3  amperes  in  the  primary  of  the  mutual  inductance  pxoduces 
xo  cm  deflection. 

(6)  Coil  H. — ^The  co»«  H  «s  used  to  determine  the  magnetic  potential  difference 
existing  between  its  ends  when  it  encircles  air  only;  that  is,  when  no  specimen  is 
inserted  within  it.  The  average  magnetic  potential  drop  per  unit  length  of  the  wind- 
ing H  is  equal  to  the  average  magnetizing  force.  The  area  turns,  NA ,  of  the  coil  are 
determined  by  measurements  of  the  coil  in  a  uniform  field  such  as  is  produced  by  a 
long  solenoid.    The  product  NA  thus  determined  is  subject  to  a  correction  if  the 
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length  of  the  coil  H  is  not  the  same  as  the  free  length  of  the  test  specimen  between 
contacts  at  the  pole  faces.  Eicperiment  has  shown  that,  for  the  instrument  investi- 
gated»  this  oocrection  is  3  per  cent.  This  corrected  value  is  used  in  calculating  the 
current  to  be  levefsed  in  the  primary  of  the  mutual  inductance  in  adjusting  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  galvanometer  to  read  magnetizing  force.  Adjustment  for  this  purpose 
is  made  by  means  of  the  adjustable  resistance  RH, 

3.  DETERMINATION  OF  NORMAL  INDUCTION  AND  HYSTERESIS 

The  permeameter  can  be  used  for  either  relative  or  absolute  magnetic  measurements. 
It  can  be  used  (a)  to  determine  the  normal  Induction  of  a  specimen  of  unknown  mag- 
netic characteristics  by  comparing  it  with  a  standard  or  known  specimen,  or  (6)  to 
determine  directly  the  normal  induction  and  hysteresis  of  a  specimen.  The  method 
of  piocedtu?e  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  accuracy  desired.  Where 
approximate  values  of  permeability  only  are  required,  the  procedure  is  extremely 
dmple,  and  the  accuracy  is  sufficiently  high  for  many  practiod  purposes. 

(a)  Normal  Induction  by  Comparison. — ^A  standard  specimen  A,  the  normal  induc- 
tion of  which  is  known,  is  inserted  in  the  standard  coil  5  and  clamped  in  place.  The 
imknown  specimen  X  is  inserted  in  the  test  coil  T  and  clamped.  Switch  SCZ-^M^ 
closed  down  and  tmlatched  and  remains  so  throughout  the  test;  galvanometer 
switch  SG  is  placed  on  the  point  5;  and  switch  SMI  is  thrown  downward.  The  gal- 
vanometer is  then  calibrated  as  already  described,  its  sensitivity  being  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  resistance  RT.  Switch  SMI  is  then  thrown  up  and  the  magaedzixig 
coil  M  energized.  Both  bars  are  then  demagnetized  by  repeated  reversals  of  a  suc- 
cess vely  decreasing  magnetizing  current.  This  demagnetizing  current  is  gradually 
reduced,  by  means  of  the  resistance  RM,  from  a  maximum  vcdue  which  brings  the 
magnetization  of  the  specimens  well  above  the  knees  of  their  normal  induction  curves 
to  a  value  lower  than  the  lowest  which  is  to  be  used.  The  frequency  of  reversal  is 
about  two  per  second.  There  should  be  no  current  in  the  C  coils  during  demag- 
netization. After  demagnetization,  the  lowest  magnetizing  current  to  be  used  is  set 
and  reversed  several  times  to  bring  the  specimens  to  a  magnetically  cyclic  state. 
Switch  SG  is  then  placed  on  point  /  and  the  magnetizing  current  is  reversed.  A 
deflection  is  generally  observed  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  sides  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  are  not  exactly  symmetrical,  due  to  different  areas  of  the  two  specimens 
or  differences  in  their  magnetic  characteristics.  These  differences  cause  different 
magnetomotive  force  drops  in  corresponding  parts  of  the  parallel  magnetic  circuits 
which  must  be  compensated  for  in  order  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  this  cause.  If  the 
difference  in  the  fluxes  linking  the  test  coils  IX  and  T  is  less  than  the  flux  difference 
between  D  and  5,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  observed  which  may  be  reduced 
to  zero  by  means  of  current  in  the  compensating  coils  C.  Switch  SRC  is  closed  in 
such  a  direction  that  when  switches  SC  and  SM  are  closed  in  the  same  direction  the 
magnetomotive  force  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  includes  the  test  specimen,  is 
augmented  over  that  due  to  the  main  solenoid  alone,  while  the  magnetomotive  force 
in  the  circuit  including  the  standard  specimen  is  decreased.  The  magnitude  of  this 
compensating  magnetomotive  force  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  reastance  RC  until 
upon  simultaneous  reversal  of  SC  and  SM  the  residual  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
is  zero.  This  adjustment  is  to  be  made  for  each  point  on  the  normal  induction  curve. 
The  reversals  of  the  magnetiaeing  current  during  the  adjustment  are  generally  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  specimen  to  a  cyclic  condition.  When  compensation  is  complete,  switch 
SG  is  placed  on  point  5,  and  the  deflection  due  to  the  reversal  of  flux  in  the  coil  5  is 
read  upon  reversal  of  switch  SM.  SG  is  then  placed  on  point  T,  and  the  deflection 
due  to  the  reversal  of  flux  in  the  coil  T  is  read  upon  a  second  reversal  of  switch  SM. 

Since  the  coils  5  and  T  have  areas  greater  than  the  q)ecimens  A  and  X,  the  ob- 

served  inductions  are  too  great.    The  correction  to  be  subtracted  is    j.   H  where  a 
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is  the  area  of  the  test  coil,  A  the  cioss-sectianal  area  of  the  specimen,  and  H  the  mag- 
netizing force.  From  the  normal  induction  curve  for  the  standard  specimen,  the 
H  corresponding  to  the  observed  induction  is  determined  and  the  correction  applied 
giving  the  true  induction  from  which  the  true  H  can  be  derived.  A  similar  "air 
correction  "  is  to  be  applied  to  the  induction  observed  in  the  coil  T,  When  the  speci- 
men X  is  of  the  same  area  as  A ,  the  true  induction  of  X  thus  obtained  may  be  plotted 
against  the  value  of  //  as  taken  from  the  curve  of  the  standard  specimen.  When  the 
area  of  X  is  different  from  A,  since  the  galvanometer  is  calibrated  for  A,  the  true 
induction  for  X  is 

^tni6'=;j7('5obt — A^^^ 

where  A^  is  the  area  of  specimen  X.  Other  points  on  the  induction  curve  are  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  demagnetization  in  the 
determination  of  successive  points  at  magnetizing  forces  greater  than  the  preceding. 

If  approximate  values  will  be  satisfactory,  the  above  procedure  may  be  simplified 
by  omitting  the  compensations.  In  this  case  switch  SRC  remains  open  throughout 
the  test.  The  errors  will  depend  upon  the  differences  existing  between  the  perme- 
abilities and  areas  of  the  test  specimen  and  of  the  standard. 

When  it  is  inconvenient  to  insert  the  test  specimen  in  a  test  coil,  a  reading  of  the 
induction  through  the  specimen  may  be  made  with  switch  SG  on  the  point  D.  The 
galvanometer  then  reads  the  difference  between  the  fluxes  through  the  core  arms  Y 
and  y^.  This  differential  flux,  when  algebraically  added  to  the  induction  observed 
through  the  coil  5,  gives  the  induction  in  the  specimen  X.  No  air  correction  is 
necessary  for  the  test  specimen  reading,  but  correction  is  made  for  differences  in  area 
of  the  test  and  standard  specimens.  When  practicable  it  is  best  to  have  the  standard 
and  test  specimens  of  equal  areas. 

(6)  Normal  induction  by  A  bsoluie  Method. — ^Absolute  measurements  of  normal  induc- 
tion are  made  without  the  use  of  a  standard  bar.  Compensation  for  tmequal  magneto- 
motive force  drops  in  the  two  magnetic  circuits  should  be  made  except  when  approxi- 
mate results  only  are  desired.  With  material  of  low  permeability,  results  without 
compensation  are,  in  general,  fairly  satisfactory.  Normal  induction  readings  of  high 
permeability  material  are  unsatisfactory  unless  compensation  is  used. 

The  adjustment  of  the  compensation  in  the  absolute  measurement  of  normal  induc- 
tion is  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  galvanometer  resistances  are  adjusted 
as  described  tmder  ''galvanometer  adjustment."  The  measurements  of  the  magnet- 
izing force  and  the  induction  are  made  by  reversing  simultaneously  the  switches 
SC  and  SM.  The  ballistic  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  when  SG  is  on  the  point 
//,  gives  directiy  the  magnetizing  force  acting  on  the  specimen  X.  The  induction 
of  the  specimen  X  is  read  when  SG  is  on  7*  as  before. 

(c)  Hysteresis. — Measurement  of  hysteresis  is  made  without  the  use  of  a  standard 
bar,  the  magnetizing  force  being  read  from  coil  H  and  the  induction  from  coil  T. 

The  determination  of  a  hysteresis  loop  can  perhaps  be  best  explained  with  refer- 
ences to  Fig.  16.  When  the  specimen  X  has  been  magnetized  to  a  desired  degree 
and  the  cyclic  state  is  established,  its  condition  is  represented  by  the  point  A,  which 
is  called  the  tip  of  the  loop.  The  magnetizing  force  is  then  Oi  and  the  induction  is 
OX.  If  the  magnetizing  force  is  reversed,  the  specimen  is  carried  along  the  mag- 
netic path  represented  by  AEK  to  the  point  K,  where  the  magnetizing  force  and 
induction  are  each  of  the  same  magnitude  as  at  i4,  but  opposite  in  direction.  The 
change  in  induction,  therefore,  is  twice  the  induction  at  the  tip. 

Instead  of  reversing  the  magnetizing  force  we  may  reduce  it  to  the  value  repre- 
sented by  the  point  C  The  reduced  magnetizing  force  is  then  O2  and  the  oorre- 
^wmding  induction  OD.  The  change  in  induction,  which  is  the  quantity  actually 
measured  by  the  test  ooil  encircling  the  specimen,  is  that  represented  by  XD.  If 
the  apparatus  is  calibrated  to  read  induction,  in  taking  normal  induction  by  reversals 
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the  reading  of  the  test  coil  is  to  be  multiplied  by  two  in  each  case  to  give  the  true 
change  in  induction.  The  value  of  the  induction  at  any  point  on  the  loop  is  the 
induction  at  the  tip  minus  the  change  in  induction.  Points  at  the  left  of  the  OB 
axis  are  obtained  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  force  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  reduced  in  value.  If  the  change  in  induction  is  greater  than  the  induc- 
tion at  the  tip,  it  indicates  that  the  flux  has  changed  in  sign  as  well  as  in  magnitude 
as  at  the  point  G. 


Fig.  16. — Typical  hysteresis  loop 

In  practice  the  tip  of  the  loop  is  set  either  at  a  definite  induction  or  at  the  induction 
corresponding  to  a  definite  magnetizing  force.  Switches  SM,  SC^SM^,  and  SC  are 
closed  downward  and  compensation  effected  for  the  required  tip  as  in  j.  R^Cj^^  is 
increased  to  infinity  and  SG  placed  on  the  point  /.  SC^SM^  is  thrown  upward  and 
the  galvanometer  deflection  observed.  If  the  resistance  RM^  is  properly  chosen,  the 
magnetizing  current  will  be  decreased  so  that  the  magnetizing  force  is,  say,  0-2, 
Fig.  16.  Note  that  no  currents  are  reversed  in  these  operations.  If  the  galvanometer 
deflection  observed  on  throwing  SC^SM^  upward  is  not  zero,  compensation  must  be 
adjusted.    SC^SM^  is  closed  downward  and  SM  and  SC  reversed  several  times  to 
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regain  the  cyclic  condition,  being  closed  finally  do^vnward.  R^C^^  is  adjusted  and 
SC^SM^  again  closed  upward.  If  R^C  series  is  properly  adjusted,  the  residual 
galvanometer  deflection  will  be  zero.  If  there  is  still  a  residual  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion, bring  the  induction  in  the  specimen  to  a  cyclic  state  as  befofc,  and  try  again  with 
a  new  adjustment  of  R^C,^.  When  compensation  for  the  reduction  of  the  induction 
from  the  tip  is  effected,  SG  is  closed  on  the  point  T,  SC^-SM^  is  closed  downward, 
and  SM  and  SC  reversed  to  regain  the  cyclic  condition,  being  closed  finally  down- 
ward. Then,  closing  SC^SM^  upward,  the  galvanometer  deflection  is  not^.  The 
observed  induction  corresponding  to  the  reduced  magnetizing  force  Is  equal  to  the 
induction  at  the  tip  minus  twice  the  change  in  induction  observed.  Closing  SG  on 
H,  and  restoring  the  cyclic  condition  in  the  usual  mvjmcr,  observe  the  change  in 
magnetizing  force  on  closing  iSC^-iSAf^  upward.  The  observed  magnetizing  force  is 
equal  to  the  magnetizing  force  at  the  tip  minus  twice  the  change  in  magnetizing 
force  observed. 

The  observed  magnetizing  force  is  the  true  magnetizing  force  as  the  galvanometer 
is  calibrated  for  the  area  of  the  H  coil.  An  air  correction  is  applied  to  the  observed 
induction,  as  in  the  case  of  normal  induction  by  the  formula 

Btrt,=»Bob,+/iC  (Hi— H,) 

where  /iC— ^""     as  before 
A 

and  i/jBsmagnetizing  force  at  the  tip 

and  i/3»magnetizing  force  at  the  lower  point. 

If  the  magnetizing  force  is  reduced  to  a  point  near  the  axis,  but  not  reversed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  reverse  the  compensation  at  the  same  time  it  is  reduced.  This  is 
accomplished  by  reversing  SC  at  the  same  time  as  SC^-SM^  is  operated.  Again,  it  may 
be  necessary  both  to  reverse  and  increase  the  compensation.  This  is  accomplished 
by  reducing  R^C^er  to  zero  and  adjusting  R^Cj^,  switch  SC  being  reversed  at  the  same 
time  that  SC^^M^  is  operated.  To  pass  from  the  tip  to  negative  values  of  the  mag- 
netizing force,  as  for  instance  to  O-3,  Fig.  x6,  SM  is  reversed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  switches  are  operated. 

For  many  purposes,  as  for  instance  in  the  determination  of  the  constants  of  magnet 
steel,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  only  the  residual  induction  and  coercive  force  of  a 
specimen.  These  quantities  are  represented  by  OM  and  O4,  respectively,  in  Fig.  z6. 
This  is  accomplished  by  so  adjusting  the  resistances  in  the  manner  described  above 
that,  for  residual  induction,  the  change  in  magnetizing  force  indicates  that  the  mag- 
netizing force  at  the  lower  point  is  zero,  and,  for  coercive  force,  the  change  in  induc- 
tion is  such  that  the  true  induction  at  the  lower  point  is  zero.  The  corresponding 
values  of  induction  and  magnetizing  force  determine  the  points  desired. 

4.  MAITIPULATION 

During  the  course  of  a  complete  magnetic  test  where  direct  measurements  are  ob- 
tained, the  individual  switches  may  take  the  following  positions: 

Position  I.  Switches  SM,  SC^-SM^,  and  SC  are  down  and  the  corresponding  elec- 
trical connections  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

Position  3.  Switches  SM  and  SC  are  up.  Switch  SC^-SM^  is  down.  Circuits  are 
the  same  as  z,  with  currents  reversed. 

Position  3.  R^CjM  placed  on  infinity  point.  Switch  SC^-SM^  is  up.  Switches 
SM  and  SC  are  down.    Circuits  as  shown  in  Fig.  z8. 

Pbsition  4.  R^C^  placed  on  zero  point.  Switch  SC^-^M^  is  up.  Switches  SM 
and  SC  are  down.    Circuits  as  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

Position  5.  R^Cj^r  placed  on  infinity  point.  Switches  SM  and  SC^-SM^  are  up. 
Switch  SC  is  down.    Circuits  as  shown  in  Fig.  ao. 
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Fig.  17. — Electrical  connections  when  STvitches  are  in  position  i 
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Fig.  z8. — Electrical  connections  when  switches  are  in  position  j 
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Fig.  19. — Electrical  connectiont  vhen  rwilchts  are  in  position  4 
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Flo.  ao.^^EUctncal  connections  wlun  switches  are  in  position  5 
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Fig.  21. — Electrical  connections  when  switches  are  in  position  6 
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Fio.  aa. — Electrical  connections  when  switches  are  in  position  7 
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Fbsition  6.  KfCf^  placed  on  infinity  point.  Switches  SM,  SC'-SM\  and  SC 
are  up.    Circuits  as  shown  in  Fig.  ai . 

Fbsition  7.  PfM  and  Is^C^  placed  on  infinity  point.  Switches  SM  and  SOSMf 
are  up.    Switch  SC  is  down.    Circuits  as  shown  in  Fig.  aa. 

5.  PRBCAUnONS 

In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  precision  and  accuracy  from  this  apparatus,  certain 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

(a)  Magnetic  Contacts, — The  magnetic  contact  between  the  specimen  and  the 
pole  faces  should  be  reasonably  good.  PbcM*  contact  may  result  from  irregularities 
in  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  such  as  small  elevations  and  depressbns.  The 
specimen  may  be  covered  mth  scale  or  rust,  and  thus  produce  the  equivalent  of 
an  actual  separation  of  the  specimen  from  the  pole  face.  A  warped  specimen  may 
also  give  poor  contact.  Since  the  two  pole  faces  lie  in  the  same  plane,  if  the  q>eci- 
men  is  bowed  the  corresponding  contact  surface  reduces  to  a  line  contact.  Diffi- 
culties of  these  kinds  may  occur  in  castings,  hot-rolled  bars,  and  in  bars  that  have 
been  heat  treated.    Machined  q>ecimens  are  generally  free  from  contact  troubles. 

(6)  Position  cf  Specimen. — ^The  specimen  should  be  placed  against  the  pole  faces, 
so  that  thefe  is  no  portion  projecting  beyond  the  test-coil  pole  faces.  Specimens 
should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  span  the  pole  faces.  Longer  lengths  may  be  used, 
but  are  not  recommended. 

{c)  External  Field.^Since  this  apparatus  has  a  laige  external  magnetic  field,  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  this  field  does  not  exert  an  influence  upon  any  other  part 
of  the  circuit.  The  mutual  inductance  must  be  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
magnetic  circait  and  in  such  a  position  that  no  lines  of  magnetic  flux  link  the  sec- 
ondary coil.  The  galvanometer  should  be  separated  from  the  magnetic  circuit,  so 
that  there  is  no  influence  exerted  either  upon  the  permanent  magnet  or  the  coil  of 
the  galvanometer.  Finally,  all  the  leads  of  the  secondary  circuits  should  be  brought 
near  to  each  other  or  twisted,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  induced  electro- 
motive forces  in  these  parts  of  the  circuits.  This  anangement  of  the  apparatus  is 
made  once  for  all. 


NOTE  ON  ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTION  IN  METALS  AT 

LOW  TEMPERATURES » 


By  Francis  B.  Silsbee,  Aamtant  Physicist 


The  experiments  of  H.  Kamerlingh  Onnes  on  the  resistivity  of 
metals  at  fiquid  helium  temperatures  have  shown  that  certain 
metals  possess  an  enormously  increased  conductivity  when  the 
temperature,  current  density,  and  magnetic  field  are  less  than 
certain  critical  values.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point 
out  that  a  definite  relationship  is  to  be  expected  between  the 
values  of  critical  current  and  critical  field,  and  that  this  relation 
is  in  agreement  with  the  experimental  data  available. 

The  present  state  of  our  experimental  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject is  somewhat  as  follows:  Certain  metals — ^merciuy,  tin,  and 
lead — at  the  very  low  temperatures  obtainable  in  a  bath  of  liquid 
helium  show  a  very  greatly  increased  electrical  conductivity,  to 
which  Onnes  has  given  the  name  "superconductivity."  The 
actual  resistivity  of  the  metal  in  this  state  is  too  small  to  measure 
but  has  been  shown  to  be  less  than  2  •  lor-"  times  the  resistivity  at 
o^C*  As  the  temperature  of  any  of  these  metals  is  lowered 
from  room  temperature  the  resistance  decreases  uniformly  with 
the  normal  coeflSdent  of  about  0.4  per  cent  per  degree  until  the 
temperature  is  very  low,  when  the  rate  of  decrease  becomes  for 
a  time  less  rapid.  At  a  certain  critical  temperature,  however 
(4^.2  K  for  mercury,  3.**8  K  for  tin,  and  6**  K  for  lead),*  there  is  a 

^  This  note,  whh  some  modifioations,  was  iiubUshed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  cf 
Sciences,  6.  p.  597;  October.  1916. 
*  Kon.  Akad.  ▼.  Weten..  Amstetdam.  XVII,  x.  p.  aSo. 
1  Conminnications  from  I,ciden  I«aboratory  No.  zjj,  pp.  7.  $»,  60. 
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sudden  break  in  the  curve  connecting  resistance  and  temperature, 
and  within  a  temperature  range  of  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree 
the  resistance  drops  from  about  lo— •  times  its  value  at  o°C  to 
less  than  lO"*®  times  the  same  value.  Other  metals,  such  as  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  iron,  etc.,  do  not  show  this  phenomenon,  and 
their  resistivity  tends  to  approach  a  constant  value  as  the  tem- 
peratin^  is  lowered  to  the  lowest  value  (i°.6  K)  at  which  such 
measurements  have  been  made.  The  critical  temperature  at 
which  the  change  occurs  is  very  definite  when  the  current  used 
to  measure  the  resistance  is  small,  but  when  the  measuring  cur- 
rent is  very  large  the  critical  temperature  is  found  to  be  definitely 
lower.  Conversely,  if  the  temperature  of  the  bath  be  held  con- 
stant some  degrees  below  the  critical  value  and  the  current  be 
increased  a  certain  ''threshold"  value  of  current  will  be  found  at 
which  the  resistance  suddenly  appears.^  The  lower  the  temper- 
atin^  the  greater  the  value  of  the  critical  current. 

It  is  further  found  that  when  a  superconductor  is  placed  in  a 
weak  magnetic  field  it  remains  superconducting,  but  that  as  the 
field  is  increased  the  normal  resistance  appears  suddenly  at  a 
certain  critical  value  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  for  still  higher  values 
of  field  increases  slowly  with  the  field.^  The  critical  value  is 
slightly  less  when  the  field  is  transverse  to  the  direction  of  curresit 
flow  than  when  it  is  longitudinal,  but  the  difference  is  not  great. 

The  particular  point  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note  is  that 
the  "  threshold  "  value  of  current  is  that  at  which  the  magnetic  field 
due  to  the  current  itself  is  equal  to  the  critical  magnetic  field.  In 
other  words,  the  phenomenon  of  threshold  current  need  not  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  phenomenon  to  be  explained  by  heating, 
etc.,  but  is  a  direct  result  of  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon  of 
threshold  magnetic  field. 

In  case  the  specimen  is  in  the  form  of  a  flat  coil  of  wire  it  is 
evident  that  the  inner  turns  are  in  a  magnetic  field,  due  to  the 
ciurent  in  the  other  turns,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  due  to 
an  entirely  external  electromagnet.  Consequently,  when  upon 
increasing  the  current  this  field  reaches  the  critical  value,  first  the 
inner  turns  will  become  resisting  and,  as  the  current  is  increased, 
more  and  more  of  the  wire  will  cease  to  be  superconducting. 
Because  of  the  enormous  factor  by  which  the  conductivity  de- 
creases from  the  superconducting  to  the  normal  state  most  of  this 
decrease  will  take  place  when  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  turn  of 
the  coil  ceases  to  be  superconducting.     Owing  to  the  cumulative 

*  Leiden  Camm.  No.  Z33.  p.  3.  *  Leiden  Conun.  No.  Z39,  pp.  65-71. 
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effect  of  the  successive  turns  the  field  produced  by  a  given  current 
is  much  greater  in  the  coil  than  in  the  same  wire  when  straight 
and  consequently  the  current  requited  to  give  the  critical  field 
strength  -will  be  much  less.  This  is  verified  by  the  results  of 
Onnes  on  coils  of  lead  and  tin  *  wire,  which  showed  critical  cur* 
rents  one-fifteenth  and  one-eighth,  respectively,  of  those  for  the 
same  wire  when  straight.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
measure  the  gradual  fiulher  increase  of  resistance  which  would 
be  expected  on  this  theory  as  the  cturent  is  further  increased  and 
more  and  more  turns  become  resisting. 

In  the  case  of  a  straight  wire  of  circular  section  the  effect  to  be 
expected  is  rather  more  complicated.  Consider  a  superconducting 
wire  of  radius  r©  carrying  a  current  /,  imiformly  distributed  over 
the  cross  section.  The  magnetic  field  intensity  H  at  any  point 
distant  r  from  the  axis  but  inside  the  wire  is  given  by 

H-^  (0 

and  that  at  the  surface  of  the  wire  by 

Ho-^  (2) 

If  the  cturent  be  increased  to  a  value  slightly  greater  than  — 2— f » 

where  //« is  the  critical-field  intensity  for  the  material,  the  outer- 
most layer  of  the  wire  will  become  resisting.  Since  this  layer  is 
shunted  by  the  superconducting  core,  the  whole  cturent  will  tend 
to  flow  in  this  core.  This,  however,  would  make  the  field  at  the 
edge  of  the  core  even  greater  than  that  above  computed  since  by 
equation  (2)  the  field  varies  inversely  as  the  external  radius. 

The  system  is,  therefore,  unstable,  and  the  current  will  shift  sud- 
denly to  a  new  distribution.  This  distribution  will  depend  on  the 
exact  form  of  the  relation  connecting  resistivity  with  magnetic 
field,  and  if  this  relation  were  known  the  current  distribution 
might  be  computed  from  the  usual  electromagnetic  equations. 

If  it  be  assumed,  as  a  special  case,  that  the  resistivity  changes 
by  a  large  factor  fe  at  a  definite  field  intensity  Ho,  then  for  cturents 
larger  than  the  critical  value  there  is  a  superconducting  core, 
which,  however,  has  such  a  small  radius  that  only  a  negligible  part 
of  the  total  cturent  flows  in  it,  while  the  outermost  portion  becomes 
resisting.^     Prof.  Langevin  has  kindly  sent  the  author  a  complete 

*  Lddeo  Conun.  No.  133.  pp.  57.  60. 

'  As  printed  in  the  Journal  oi  the  Washington  Academy  oC  Sdenoes  only  these  two  layers  were  mentioned. 
This  is.  therefore,  incorrect  as  noted  below. 
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mathematical  solution  of  this  problem,  which  shows  that  between 
these  regions  there  is  a  third  layer  in  the  cross  section  of  the  wire 
in  which  the  current  density  varies  so  as  to  keep  the  magnetic  field 
at  the  value  He  throughout  the  layer.  Prof.  Langevin  finds  that 
the  radius  of  the  surface  separating  the  intermediate  region  from 
the  small  superconducting  core  is 

and  that  the  radius  of  the  surface  separating  the  intermediate 
and  outer  layers  is 

I 


IFvlR 


where 

/= total  current. 

/©  «=  — ^-^  =  critical  current. 
2 

The  magnetic  field  in  the  three  regions  is  as  follows: 

In  the  superconducting  core,  H<Ho. 

In  the  intermediate  layer,       H  =  Ho. 

In  the  outer  layer,  H  >  //«. 

The  result  of  thiS  distribution  on  the  resistance  of  the  wire  as  a 

k 
whole  is  to-  cause  a  sudden  increase  of  resistance  by  a  factor  -  as  the 

current  passes  the  critical  value  and  a  further  increase,  at  first 
rapid  and  then  slower,  as  the  resistance  approaches  asymptotically 
to  k  times  its  original  value. 

For  any  other  relation  between  resistivity  and  field  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  current  distribution.  In  general  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  increase  of  resistance  with  current  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  increase  of  resistivity  with  field. 

Owing  to  the  great  experimental  difl&culties  of  working  at  these 
extreme  temperatiures,  the  data  available  for  an  experimental  veri- 
fication of  this  theory  are  rather  scanty.  The  following  table  con- 
tains in  condensed  form  the  observed  values  of  threshold  current 
for  various  wires  at  different  temperatures  a^  published  by  the 
Leiden  Laboratory.  Since  the  threshold  values  depend  consider- 
ably on  temperatiure,  a  comparison  is  possible  only  when  observa- 
tions were  made  on  two  wires  at  the  same  temperature,  and  the 
table  contains  the  results  of  practically  all  such  observations  pub- 
lished.® 

*  I«eiden.  Comxn.  No.  133. 
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In  the  last  column  is  given  the  maximum  value  of  magnetic  field 
in  any  part  of  the  conductor — that  is,  the  field  at  the  surface  of  a 
straight  wire  or  at  the  inner  turns  of  a  coil  (the  computations  for 
the  latter  case  being  only  approximate) — due  to  its  own  threshold 
current.  It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  at  each  temperature  this 
magnetic  field  is  much  more  nearly  a  constant  of  the  material 
than  either  the  current  or  current  density.  In  the  case  of  mercury 
the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  on  the  resistance  in  the  superconduct- 
ing state  has  not  been  measured.  For  tin  the  threshold  value  at 
2°  K.  is  about  200  gausses,  which  is  in  good  agreement  with  the 
slightly  larger  values  computed  from  the  threshold  current  corre- 
sponding to  a  slightly  lower  temperatiwe.  In  the  case  of  lead  the 
agreement  of  the  observed  critical  field  (600  gausses  at  4®  K.)  with 
the  computed  values  is  not  so  good,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
straight  wire.  Any  discrepancy  here,  however,  is  easily  explained 
by  the  possibility  (frequently  referred  to  by  Onnes)  of  the  existence 
of  thin  spots  in  the  wire  where  the  field  intensity  would  be  much 
greater  for  a  short  length. 

Critical  Values  of  Cumnt  for  Varions  Metals  and  Tempeiatares 

[Pnxn  data  by  H.  K.  Onncs] 
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Further  experiments  which  immediately  suggest  themselves 
are  measurements  on  the  critical  magnetic  field  for  mercury.  The 
relation  here  advanced  would  indicate  a  critical  field  of  only 
about  15  gausses  at  4?i  K  and  less  than  100  gausses  at  3?6  K.  It 
would  also  be  of  interest  to  observe  the  threshold  value  of  current 
when  the  material  is  in  very  thin  films.  In  this  case  for  a  given 
section  of  material  the  magnetic  field  resulting  from  a  given  cur- 
rent density  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  a  straight  wire,  and  the 
threshold-current  density  would  consequently  appear  larger. 

The  theories  thus  far  proposed  to  account  for  superconduc- 
tivity by  Onnes/  Lindemann,*®  and  Thomson  "  do  not  specifically 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  critical  magnetic  field,  and  only  the 
latter  accotmts  for  a  threshold-current  density  (by  asstmiing  a 
saturation  effect).  If  it  is  true,  as  indicated  in  this  paper,  that 
the  magnetic  effect  is  the  more  fundamental,  it  would  seem  that 
this  fact  might  afford  a  valuable  clue  leading  toward  a  more  satis- 
factory theory  of  the  superconducting  state  and  perhaps  of  me- 
tallic conduction  in  general. 

Washington,  February  12,  191 7. 

*  Onnes.  Leiden  Comm.  No.  1x9. 
10  Lindenuuin.  P.  C.  Phil.  Mag..  29.  p.  la-j;  19x5. 
u  Thomson.  J.  J..  Phil.  Mag..  80,  p.  192;  19x5. 


REFLECTING  POWER  OF  TUNGSTEN  AND  STELUTE 


By  W.  W.  Cobkntz,  Anociate  Phyacist,  and  W.  B.  Emenon,  Laboratory  Asntfant 


L  INTROD0CTORT  STATEMENT 

In  a  previous  paper  ^  it  was  shown  that  tungsten,  in  common 
with  all  the  pure  metals  thus  far  investigated,  has  a  low  reflecting 
power  in  the  visible  spectrtun,  which  rises  quite  abruptly  to  a  high 
value  be3^nd  2/i  in  the  infra-red.  Unfortunately  in  assembling 
the  data  for  publication  a  smooth  curve  was  drawn  through  the 
observations  in  the  region  of  o.8/i,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
irregularities  in  the  data  were  due  to  errors  of  observation.  As  a 
result,  an  interesting  characteristic  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  production  of  light  escaped  attention.  This  char- 
acteristic, as  will  be  shown  in  the  present  paper,  is  a  marked 
depression  at  o.8|i  in  the  reflectivity  ctu^e. 

In  a  subsequent  investigation  *  of  the  radiation  from  incandes- 
cent tungsten  filaments  the  energy  curves  showed  elevations  in 
the  smooth  curve  in  the  region  of  o.8/i  to  0.9M1  which  could  not  be 
attributed  entirely  to  experimental  errors.  If  tungsten  has  an 
indentation  in  its  reflectivity  curve,  in  the  region  of  0.8  to  0.9/i, 
similar  to  the  indentations  in  the  reflectivity  curves  of  gold  and  of 
copper  in  the  visible  spectrum,  then  selective  emission  must  ocour 
in  this  region  of  the  spectrum  similar  to  the  selective  emission  of 
incandescent  gold  and  copper  in  the  visible  spectrum. 

A  further  examination  of  the  spectral  reflectivity  of  tungsten 
was,  therefore,  made  recently  in  order  to  verify  these  observations. 


^  Cbbknts,  tUs  BaBcda,  9,  p.  197;  191a 


tUs  Bnnctin,  14,  p.  115;  1917. 
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n.  APPARATUS  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  apparatus  used  was  a  mirror  spectrometer,  fluorite  prism, 
and  a  vacutmi  thermopile  of  bismuth  silver,  as  described  in  pre- 
vious papers.  The  source  of  radiation  was  a  Nemst  glower, 
N,  Fig.  I .  An  image  of  the  glower  was  projected  upon  the  spec- 
trometer slit,  S,  by  means  of  a  concave  silvered  glass  mirror  of 
50  cm  focal  length. 

The  samples  of  tungsten  examined  were  in  the  form  of  plane 
mirrors,  obtained  from  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.     The  surfaces  were  flat  to  within  less  than  a  wave 
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ti 
Fig.  z. — Apparatus  for  reflectivity  measurements 

length  of  light,  and  they  were  highly  polished.  The  reflecting 
power  of  the  tungsten  mirrors  was  determined  by  comparison  at 
a  small  angle  of  incidence  with  a  freshly  silvered  glass  mirror,  Ag^ 
Fig.  I ,  having  an  optically  plane,  highly  polished  siuiace.  These 
mirrors  were  mounted  upon  a  slider  which  permitted  interchang- 
ing the  samples  in  the  optical  path,  as  described  in  previous  papers. 

In  order  to  determine  the  absolute  reflecting  power,  the  observed 
data  were  corrected  for  absorption  by  the  silver  mirror.* 

For  the  region  of  the  spectrum  from  0.5/i  to  i.2|i  the  absolute 
reflectivity  of  timgsten  was  determined  also  by  a  new  method 
in  which  the  silvered  glass  mirror  was  replaced  by  a  right-angled 
glass  prism,  P,  Fig.  i .     In  this  arrangement  the  h3rpotenuse  face 

*  Uidsf  the  reflecting  power  data  given  in  this  Bulletin,  10,  p.  43;  19x5. 
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of  the  glass  prism  replaced  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  silvered 
glass  mirror,  and  hence  was  in  the  same  plane  with  the  surface  of 
the  ttmgsten  mirror  which  was  tmder  investigation,  as  shown  in 
the  lower  part  of  Fig.  i.  When  using  this  arrangement,  the 
absolute  reflectivity  of  timgsten  was  obtained  by  correcting  the 
observed  reflectivity  for  losses  by  reflection  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
right-angled  glass  prism,  the  absorption  being  negligible  in  the 
region  of  0.5  to  1.2/i. 

The  change  in  focus  due  to  change  in  length  of  the  optical  path, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  glass  prism  was  not  sufficient  to 


(p^OyLL 


Fio.  9. — Reflecting  power  of  various  samples  of  tungsten 


affect  the  observations  by  a  measurable  amount.  Hence  no 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  optical  path  the  same  as  for  the 
tungsten  mirror. 

The  reflectivity  data  of  tungsten  obtained  with  the  right- 
angled  glass  prism  are  in  excellent  agreement  with  those  obtained  by 
comparison  with  the  silvered  mirror. 

m.  BXFERIMBlffTAL  DATA 

The  experimental  data  presented  in  this  paper  are  based  upoa 
observations  on  four  samples  of  tungsten,  one  of  which  was  exam- 
ined seven  years  ago. 

694670— 18 10 
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Sample  No.  i  consisted  of  a  ttmgsten  X-ray  target,  i8  mm  in 
diameter,  momited  in  a  heavy  block  of  copper.  The  first  measure- 
ments, using  a  silvered  glass  mirror  for  comparison,  are  shown  by 
the  circles  (0  0  0)  in  curved.  Figs.  2  and  3.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  indentations  in  the  reflectivity  curve  of  tungsten  in 
the  region  of  0.8  and  1.3M  were  influenced  by  the  comparison 
mirror,  another  silver  mirror  *  was  substituted.  As  shown  by  the 
crosses  ( x  X  x)  in  curve  A,  Figs.  2  and  3,  the  observations  are  in 
close  agreement  with  those  obtained  with  the  first  silvered  mirror. 

In  order  to  further  verify  the  depression  at  o.Sm  in  the  reflec- 
tivity ciu^e,  the  silvered  mirror  was  replaced  by  a  total  reflection 
glass  prism,  as  illustrated  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  i.     The  obser- 


,S0         ^O         .70         ,80         ,90         UOO        UOyU, 
ViG.  3. — Selective  reflection  of  tungsten 

vations  are  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  preceding  observations. 
These  observations  are  illustrated  by  the  black  dots  (•  •  •)  in  curve 
i4,  Figs.  2  and  3. 

The  reflecting-power  curve  of  this  sample  of  timgsten  is  of 
interest  in  showing  indentations  at  o.8m  and  i  .3/^.  At  5m  the  re- 
flecting power  is  95.3  per  cent  while  beyond  6.2/a  it  is  about  95.8 
per  cent,  which  is  close  to  the  calculated  value  obtained  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  tungsten  as  shown  in 
the  paper  just  dted.  These  indentations  are  of  especial  interest 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  metal  yet  investigated 
having  reflection  minima  which  occur  outside  of  the  visible  and 
the  idtra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

*  liaAt  MvcfBl  yean  ago  and  pretcrrcd  at  described  in  thia  BuUeCin,  7,  p.  asz;  1910^ 
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Sample  No.  2  consisted  of  a  sheet  of  tungsten,  30  by  14  by  0.5 
mm,  obtained  several  years  ago.  It  was  flat,  but  did  not  seem  to 
take  such  a  high  polish  as  the  first  sample,  owing  to  its  brittleness. 
The  surface  showed  pits  of  microscopic  size,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
lack  of  plasticity  of  the  material.  This  pitting  reduces  the  abso- 
lute value  of  the  reflecting  power  by  2  to  4  per  cent,  especially  in 
the  visible  spectrum.  The  reflecting-power  observations,  obtained 
by  comparison  against  silver,  are  illustrated  (by  dots;  •••)  in 
curve  B  of  Fig.  2.  The  depressions  at  0.8/i  and  1.3/i  coincide  with 
those  found  in  the  first  sample. 

Sample  No.  3  was  the  specimen  of  tungsten  examined  with  a 
vacuum  spectrobolometer  seven  years  ago.*  This  sample  was 
part  of  a  rod  of  the  metal  used  in  making  lamp  filaments.  A 
further  examination  was  deemed  desirable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  observations  showed  no  depression  at  1.3/i  in  the  reflec- 
tivity curve.  For  this  purpose  the  parallelopiped  of  timgsten 
(6  by  6  by  22  mm)  previously  examined  was  cut  lengthwise  into 
two  pieces,  which  were  cemented  side  by  side  upon  a  glass  plate. 
This  formed  a  wide  reflecting  surface  (dimensions,  22  by  12  by  2 
mm)  which  could  be  made  planer  than  is  possible  with  a  long, 
narrow  surface.  The  surface,  one  part  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously examined,  was  reground  and  polished.  This  specimen 
was  not  as  hard  as  the  first  and  second  samples,  and  the  surface 
appeared  more  highly  polished  and  free  from  minute  pits. 

The  reflecting  power  is  about  55.5  per  cent  at  0.62/i  to  0.67^,  as 
compared  with  a  reflectivity  of  53.5  in  sample  No.  i.  As  shown  in 
curve  C,  Fig.  2,  the  reflectivity  curve  has  no  indentation  at  1.3/i. 
It  is  in  agreement  with  the  observations  of  1 910  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  curve  in  Fig.  2.  The  high  reflectivity  of  this  sample  of 
tungsten,  at  1.3^,  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  some  other  metal 
which  is  said  to  be  used  with  the  timgsten  employed  in  lamp 
filaments. 

Sample  No.  4  was  very  generously  supplied  by  Dr.  Langmuir 
in  reply  to  our  inquiry  concerning  the  piu-ity  ot  the  first  three 
samples.  The  sample  No.  i  is  considered  of  exceptionally  pure 
material,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  heated  to  a 
very  high  temperatiffe,  it  may  contain  small  traces  of  tungstic 
oxide. 

The  present  sample  was  a  piece  of  a  rod,  20  by  20  by  8  mm,  of 
tungsten  which  had  been  heated  in  hydrogen  nearly  to  its  melting 
point,  thus  producing  the  purest  material  that  has  yet  been  made. 

A  Cobkntz,  this  Bulletin,  7,  p.  197;  1910. 
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The  reflecting  surface  had  a  fairly  high  polish,  but  it  was  not 
entirely  free  from  fine  pits,  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  brittle- 
ness  and  perhaps  the  structure  of  the  material.  This  pitting 
caused  a  slight  scattering  of  light,  thus  lowering  the  absolute 
values  of  the  reflectivity  as  compared  with  sample  No.  i,  which 
seemed  to  be  more  compact  and  which  was  quite  free  from  the 
minute  pits  present  in  this  sample. 

In  the  region  of  the  spectrum  from  o.6^t  to  1.5^1  the  reflectivity 
was  determined  by  using  the  glass  prism  reflecting  device,  P, 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  observations  at  i  to  1.5^1  were  verified  and 
extended  to  2.5^1  by  comparison  with  a  silver  mirror. 

The  reflectivity  data  of  this  sample  of  tungsten  are  illustrated 
by  the  crosses  (X  X  x)  in  curve  J?,  of  Fig.  2.  They  coincide 
exactly  with  the  measurements  on  sample  No.  2,  except  in  the 
visible  where  the  reflectivity  is  somewhat  higher,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
a  higher  polish.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  these  samples  of 
pure  tungsten  have  indentations  in  common  at  0.8/1  and  i.3Ai  in 
the  reflectivity  curve. 

The  reflecting  power  data  of  ptire  tungsten  are  given  in  Table  i . 
It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  these  data  are  average 
values  for  the  samples  examined  and  that  the  absolute  values  for 
perfect  mirrors  might  be  i  to  3  per  cent  higher,  especially  in  the 
visible  spectrum. 

TABLE  1 
Reflecting  Power  of  Tungsten 
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Sample  of  Pure  Iron, — In  order  to  obtain  a  further  check  on  the 
present  data  on  tungsten,  the  sample  of  pure  iron  previously 
examined  •  was  reexamined.  The  surface  was  not  repolished, 
which  no  doubt  explains  the  lower  absolute  reflecting  power  as 


*  Coblentz,  this  Bulletin,  3,  p.  197;  1910. 
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compared  with  that  previously  observed.  However,  the  reflec- 
tivity curve  is  smooth  and  free  from  the  indentations  which  occur 
in  the  reflectivity  curves  of  tungsten. 

IV.  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

These  data  on  the  reflecting  power  of  tungsten  are  useful  in 
explaining  the  irregularities  which,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
found  in  the  spectral  radiation  etudes  of  incandescent  tungsten 
lamp  filaments.  These  irregularities  consisted  in  a  spectral  energy 
distribution  which  is  practically  a  straight  line  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  visible  spectrum,  followed  by  a  marked  pro- 
tuberance at  0.8  to  0.9M  in  the  infra-red,  or  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  depression  at  0.7^  in  the  energy  curve.  The  trend  of 
the  energy  curve  was  found  to  be  entirely  different  from  that  of 
other  metals,  e.  g.,  platinum,  which  had  been  previouslv  inves- 
tigated. 

In  the  spectral  radiation  curves  previously  published  the  wave- 
length scale  is  so  small  that  these  irregularities  are  not  very  con- 
spicuous. In  the  present  illustration.  Fig.  4,  the  wave-length 
data  are  plotted  on  a  large  scale,  which  emphasizes  the  irregulari- 
ties under  discussion. 

In  Fig.  4  curve  A  gives  the  (relative)  energy  distribution  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  straight  wire  ** hairpin*'  filament  of  tungsten  in  a 
nitrogen  filled  bulb,  observed  three  years  ago.  Curve  B  gives  the 
spectral  distribution  of  radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  turn  of  a 
helical  filament  of  timgsten  in  a  nitrogen-filled  lamp.^  In  these 
two  curves  the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  energy  distribution  which 
would  be  obtained  if  the  reflecting  power  increased  uniformly 
between  0.7^  and  i/a,  instead  of  having  a  depression  at  o.8/i. 

Curve  C  gives  the  spectral  distribution  of  radiation  of  tungsten 
computed  from  the  distribution  of  radiation  from  a  black  body  at 
2200°  Abs.,  using  the  reflectivity  data  given  in  Fig.  2.  The  dotted 
line,  as  in  curves  A  and  5,  indicates  the  energy  distribution  on 
the  basis  of  a  miiformly  increasing  reflectivity  between  0.7  and  i^t. 
This  curve  is  very  similar  to  the  observed  curves,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  fit  the  observed  curves  still  closer  if  the  exact  temperatiffe 
had  been  known,  and  if  corrections  had  been  applied  for  variation 
of  reflectivity  with  change  in  temperature.'  This  would  tend  to 
depress  the  curve  at  0.5^^1  and  make  it  straighter  at  0.55/Lt  to  0.6^^1 


'  Coblentz,  this  Bulletin,  14,  p.  125;  1917. 

*  Hulburt,  Jour.  FrankUn  Inst.,  182,  p.  695,  19x6;  Weoiser  and  Pfund,  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  183,  p.  354, 
191 7. 
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as  observed.  As  a  result  of  this  peculiar  reflectivity  in  the  visible 
spectrum,  the  temperature  computed  from  the  slope  of  the  spectral- 
energy  ciuve  is  different  from  that  computed  from  observations 
in  the  infra-red,  as  found  in  a  previous  paper.* 

A  further  application  of  the  reflecting-power  data  of  timgsten 
is  in  connection  with  the  question  of  increasing  the  luminous 
efficiency  of  incandescent  lamps.  As  mentioned  in  previous 
papers,  one  way  to  increase  the  luminous  efficiency  is  to  obtain  a 
substance  having  a  high  reflecting  power  in  the  infra-red,  a  low 
reflecting  power  in  the  visible  spectnim,  and  a  high  operating 


//a 


UytJL 

IPiG.  4. — Observed  {A  andB)  and  computed  (C)  spectral  radiation  of  incandescent  tungsten 

temperatiu'e.  The  reflectivity  curves  of  timgsten  indicate  that 
this  condition  for  obtaining  high  luminous  efficiency  is  fulfilled, 
to  some  extent,  by  using  pure  timgsten,  and  that  the  Ituninous 
efficiency  of  an  alloy  of  timgsten  in  which  the  reflectivity  minimum 
at  1 .3/i  is  obliterated  is  still  higher  than  of  pure  tungsten.  Unfor- 
tunately, among  the  contrary  things  in  nature  is  the  reflectivity 
minimum  of  tungsten  at  o.8m,  which  lies  just  outside  the  range  of 
the  spectrum  to  which  the  eye  is  sensitive,  whereas  gold  with  its 
low  melting  point  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  band  of  strong  selective 

*Coblciitz,  this  Bulletin,  14,  p.  z  15;  1917. 
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emission  in  the  visible  spectrum.  If  this  reflectivity  tnitiimntn  at 
0.8/i  in  ttmgsten  occurred  at  0.55  to  0.60/4  the  luminous  efficiency 
would  be  increased  by  an  appreciable  amount. 

V.  REFLECnVITT  OF  STBLLITS 

Stellite  is  an  alloy  of  chromium,  cobalt,  and  molybdenum." 
The  sample  examined  was  a  plane,  highly  polished  plate  30  by  20 
by  5  mm.  The  reflectivity  data  given  in  Table  2  were  obtained  by 
comparison  with  silver.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  material 
does  not  deteriorate  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  applicable  for 
mirrors.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  examine  concave  mirrors  of 
stellite  in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  data  on  its  absolute 
reflecting  power. 


Fio.  s.^Reflecthfity  of  stellite 

TABLE  2 
Reflecting  Power  of  Stellite 


W«ye 
lencUi 

Re- 

flec- 
tivity 

Ware 
lenctb 

Re- 

flec- 
tMtr 

Wave 
kmgdi 

Re- 

flec- 
Uvlty 

Wave 
length 

Re- 

flec- 
tivitjr 

Wave 

length 

Re- 
flec- 
tivity 

Wave 
length 

Re- 

flec- 
tMtr 

M 
0.15 

.20 

.245 

.30 

.35 

.40 

32.0 
42.0 
39.0 
50.0 
55.0 
60.0 

0.45 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.80 
.90 

62.0 
63.6 
65.2 
66.5 
67.5 
68.3 

M 
1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

68.9 
69.6 
70.1 
70.9 
71.2 
71.9 

M 
1.75 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

73.3 
74.7 
76.0 
77.1 
78.1 

79.2 

1 

3.25 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 

80.1 
81.0 
82.5 
83.8 
84.8 
86.0 

M 

7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

86.8 
87.3 
88.0 

The  observations  on  stellite  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  from  which 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  reflectivity  rises  abruptly  from  30  per  cent 
at  o.i5Ai  to  65  per  cent  at  0.6/*,  beyond  which  point  the  reflectivity 

10  Obtainable  from  the  Stellite  Works,  Xokomo,  Ind. 
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increases  gradually  to  87.5  per  cent  at  8/i.  The  data  for  the  region 
from  O.I5M  to  0.4/*  were  taken  from  a  paper  by  Hulbiul."  They 
appear  to  be  an  exact  continuation  of  the  present  observations. 

VL  SUMMARY 

This  paper  gives  the  results  of  a  critical  examination  of  the 
reflecting  power  of  ttmgsten  in  the  region  of  the  spectrum  from 
0.5  to  6.o^(. 

The  reflecting  power  of  tungsten  in  the  form  of  plane,  highly 
polished  mirrors  was  determined  by  comparison  with  silver  and 
by  a  new  method  emplo3dng  a  total  reflection  prism. 

The  results  obtained  are  based  upon  an  examination  of  three 
samples  of  pure  tungsten  and  a  sample  of  imknown  purity. 

All  samples  show  a  marked  depression  in  the  reflectivity  ciu^e 
at  o.Sfi.  A  similar  indentation  occurs  at  i  .3/*  in  the  reflectivity  of 
the  pure  metal,  but  is  absent  in  a  sample  of  impure  ttmgsten. 

The  reflecting-power  curve  of  piu'e  ttmgsten  rises  abruptly  from 
50  per  cent  at  0.5/i  to  90  per  cent  at  2/*,  beyond  which  the  reflec- 
tivity increases  gradually  to  about  96  per  cent  at  6/*. 

The  bands  of  selective  reflection  at  o.Sm  and  i  .3/*  render  ttmgsten 
conspicuous  as  being  the  otily  ptu*e  metal  thus  far  investigated 
which  has  bands  of  selective  reflection  in  the  infra-red.  The 
minimum  of  reflection  at  o.Sm  causes  a  perceptible  protuberance  in 
the  emission  spectnmi  of  an  incandescent  ttmgsten  filament. 

The  reflection  power  of  stellite  rises  gradually  from  65  per  cent 
at  o.6m  to  88  per  cent  at  gfi, 

Washington,  March  24,  191 7. 

"  Htdbnrt,  Astrophys.  Jr.,  42,  p.  905:  19x5. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Several  precise  laboratory  methods  are  now  available  for  the 
determination  of  the  ratio  and  phase  angle  of  current  transformers.* 
These,  however,  all  require  a  considerable  amount  of  special 
apparatus,  such  as  carefully  calibrated  noninductive  shunts  and 
very  sensitive  alternating-current  detectors,  and  are  therefore  not 
suited  for  use  under  shop  or  central-station  conditions. 

The  task  of  comparing  the  constants  of  one  transformer  with 
those  of  a  second  transformer  taken  as  a  standard  is  much  less 
difficult.  The  standard  transformer  should,  of  coxirse,  have  the 
same  nominal  ratio,  and  its  constants  should  have  been  deter- 
mined by  one  of  the  precise  laboratory  methods.  A  method  for 
such  a  comparison  of  two  voltage  transformers  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Brooks,*  and  another  method  applicable  to  either 
voltage  or  current  transformers  by  Agnew*  and  by  Knopp.* 
The  method  developed  in  this  paper  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  first  of  these  and  will  be  found  rather  more  rapid  than  the 
second. 

As  in  the  other  comparison  methods  the  detector  may  be  much 
less  sensitive  than  in  the  absolute  methods,  and  it  is  therefore 

1  Asnew  and  Fitch,  this  Bulletin,  6,  p.  a8i.  1909;  Electrical  Worid.  54.  p.  loia,  2909;  B.  Orlich,  £.  T.  Z.. 
SO,  p.  435, 466,  X909;  I#.  T.  Robinaon,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Blec.  Bng.,  28,  p.  xoos,  1909;  P.  A.  Laws,  Blectrical 
Worid,  M,  p.  aaj,  19x0;  Sbaip  and  Ciawfotd,  Txans.  Am.  Inst.  Blec.  Bng.,  S9,  p.  15x7,  29x0;  Agnew  and 
Silsbee,  Tfans.  Am.  Inst.  Blec.  Bng.,  81,  p.  X635, 19x2;  Schering  and  Albert!,  Archiv  fdr  Blektrotechnik. 
S.  p.  *63,  X9X4. 

s  H.  B.  Brooks,  this  Bulletin,  10.  p.  419, 19x4  (Scientific  Paper  No.  ax?);  Bkctrical  World.  02,  p.  898. 19x3- 

*  P.  G.  Agnew,  this  Bulletin.  11,  p.  347, 19x4  (Scientific  Paper  No.  333). 

^  O.  A«  BJaopp,  Blectrioal  Worid,  €7,  p.  9a,  Z916. 
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possible  to  use  a  more  rugged  type  of  instrument,  such  as  a  com- 
mercial wattmeter.  Multiple-range  transformers  are  particularly 
useful  as  standards,  since  they  show  practically  proportional 
ratios  and  identical  phase  angles  on  the  various  primary  con- 
nections. Two  or  three  such  transformers,  the  ratio  and  phase 
angle  of  which  have  been  accurately  determined,  suffice  for  testing 
a  considerable  range  of  transformers. 

GEIVERAL  PIUNCIPLES 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  i .  5  and  X 
are  the  standard  and  the  unknown  transformer,  respectively. 
The  primary  windings  are  connected  in  series  and  supplied  with 
current  from  a  suitable  source.    The  secondary  windings  are  also 
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Fig.  I 


connected  in  series,  with  such  polarity  that  both  tend  to  send 
current  in  the  same  direction,  and  any  desired  impedance  loads 
such  as  Zs  and  z^  complete  the  circuit.  A  suitable  detector  D  is 
then  connected  so  as  to  bridge  across  between  the  transformers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  current  A/  through  the  detector  (which 
we  shall  assiune  for  the  present  to  have  a  negUgible  impedance)  is 
necessarily  equal  to  the  vector  difference  of  the  secondary  currents 
/.  and  /x  of  the  transformers.  Consequently,  if  the  magnitude 
and  phase  of  A/  are  measured,  the  diflFerence  in  performance  of 
the  two  transformers  can  be  computed.  This  measurement  of 
A/  may  be  made  either  directly  by  using  as  a  detector  one 
winding  of  a  separately  excited  wattmeter,  as  is  described  below 
as  the  "Deflection  method,**  or  the  measurement  may  be  made 
indirectly  by  using  an  additional  compensating  circuit  between 
A  and  J?,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  By  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  impedances  all  of  A/  may  be  made  to  flow  in  this 
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compensating  circuit,  and  the  current  in  the  detector  reduced  to 
zero.  This  is  described  below  as  the  "  Null  method."  There  are, 
of  course,  a  great  many  other  possible  arrangements  for  measuring 
A/,  but  the  two  here  described  in  detail  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient. 

The  performance  of  a  current  transformer  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  impedance  of  the  apparatus  and  wiring 
connected  in  the  secondary  circuit.  It  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  determine  what  impedance  is  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  each 
transformer  by  the  arrangement  of  circuits  shown  in  Fig.  i .  Now 
transformer  X  is  carrying  a  cmxent  /x  at  a  terminal  voltage  £x, 
and  the  equivalent  impedance  load  is 

Zx  =  7^  «  —^ — ~  ^z^  —  j^  (vectorially) 

In  the  deflection  method  E^  (the  voltage  between  the  terminals 
of  the  detector)  is 

£d  =  A/5rd 
And  hence 

Zx = 2:x — z^rj-  (vectorially) 

•»x 

and  similarly 

Za^Zn+ Zd-f-  (vectorially) 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  when  the  secondary  currents  are 

nearly  equal,  so  that  -f-  is  very  small,  a  detector  of  considerable 

impedance  and  therefore  of  high-cturent  sensitivity  may  be  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  -?—  is  large,  then  the  use  of  a  detector  of 

Ugh  impedance  may  shift  ti.  load  from  the  Uansfonner  of  higher 
ratio  to  that  having  the  lower  and  thus  make  the  difference  in 
ratio  appreciably  less  than  the  correct  value. 
.  In  the  null  method,  on  the  other  hand,  Ed  is  zero  when  a  balance 
is  reached,  so  that  * 

Zx  =  2x 

and  the  performance  of  each  transformer  is  the  same  as  if  the 
other  transformer  were  replaced  by  a  short-circuiting  link  across 
A  C.  Although  very  evident  theoretically,  this  fact  was  also 
tested  experimentally,  and  the  behavior  of  the  transformer  was 
found  to  be  the  same  as  when  the  detector  was  replaced  by  a 
wire  of  negligible  resistance. 
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The  principal  limitation  on  the  sensitivity  attainable  in  any 
method  of  testing  current  transformers  is  due  to  the  condition 
that  the  measuring  circuit  must  not  affect  the  iperformance  of  the 
transformer.  This  means  that  the  measuring  apparatus  must  not 
increase  the  equivalent  connected  secondary  load  by  more  than  a 
certain  resistance  which  we  may  denote  by  r. 

The  gain  in  sensitivity  of  a  comparison  method,  such  as  is  de- 
scribed in  this  paper  over  an  absolute  method,  is  seen  by  comparing 
the  power  available  for  operating  the  detector  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  usual  absolute  method  the  secondary  current  /  is  passed 
through  a  noninductive  resistance  which  is  preferably  equal  to  r. 
The  voltage  drop  Ir  is  balanced  by  the  drop  due  to  the  primary 
current  flowing  through  a  proportionately  smaller  resistance. 
With  such  an  arrangement  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  external 
to  the  detector  is  approximately  r,  and  for  the  maximtmi  sensitivity 
the  detector  itself  should  also  have  this  same  unpedance.  If  under 
these  conditions  the  secondary  current  should  differ  by  a  small 
amount  8/  from  that  required  for  an  exact  balance,  then  the  un- 
balanced voltage  acting  in  the  detector  circuit  will  be  only  Sir. 
Since  the  resistance  of  the  complete  circuit  is  2r,  the  cturent  flow- 

SI 
ing  in  the  detector  will  be  — ,  and  the  voltage  across  the  detector 

~2 

will  be  — .     Consequently  the  power  available  is  -— r. 
2  4 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  deflection  method  outlined 
in  this  paper,  the  total  difference  A/  between  the  two  secondary 
currents  flows  through  the  detector  and  produces  a  voltage  at  its 
terminals  equal  to  Alza.  Here  Zd  is  the  impedance  of  the  detector, 
and  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  this  voltage  AIz^  must  not  exceed 
the  permissible  value  Ir  for  the  largest  value  of  A/.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  ^d^-rj^  and  if  we  use  a  detector  having  this  im- 
pedance, the  volt  amperes  available  for  a  difference  8/  in  the  cur- 

-2  / 

rents  is  SI  Tjr.     Since  the  two  transformers  will  usually  differ  by 

only  a  few  per  cent  the  factor  ^  is  fairly  large  and  the  detector 

required  may  be  50  or  100  times  less  sensitive  than  in  the  precise 
laboratory  methods.  It  is  this  relation  which  brings  the  method 
within  the  range  of  sensitivity  obtainable  with  commercial  pivoted 
instruments. 
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NULL  MBTHOD 

The  connections  of  what  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  form 
of  null  method  based  on  the  general  arrangement  outlined  above 
are  given  in  Fig.  2.  A  BCD  is  a  slide  wire  of  about  0.2  ohm  total 
resistance.  M  is  a  mutual  inductance  of  about  600  microhenrys, 
the  primary  of  which  can  carry  5  amperes  without  excessive 
heating,  r^  is  a  resistance  of  about  30  ohms,  preferably  capable 
of  being  set  at  several  other  values  down  to  2  ohms.  As  the 
value  of  ri  appears  in  the  denominator  in  the  equations  below  it 
is  convenient  to  have  the  total  resistance  between  F  and  C,  includ- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  secondary  winding  of  Af ,  an  exact  integer 
for  each  setting  of  r^  M,  r^  and  r,  need  be  calibrated  only  to  the 
per  cent  accuracy  which  is  desired  in  the  difference  of  the  ratios; 
that  is,  to  about  i  per  cent. 

The  detector  shown  in  the  figure  is  a  separately  excited  electro- 
dynamometer  instrument.  A  commercial  wattmeter  of  low- 
current  range  may  be  adapted  for  this  work  by  bringing  out  taps 
directly  from  the  moving  coil  without  using  any  of  the  series 
resistance.  The  moving  coil  is  connected  as  shown  and  the  cur- 
rent coil  excited  by  its  full  rated  cmxent  in  either  of  two  phases, 
which  preferably  are  in  quadrature,  through  the  double-throw 
switch  G.  Any  other  form  of  alternating-current  detector  sen- 
sitive to  0.00005  ampere  might  be  used.* 

As  a  precaution  a  lo-ampere  ammeter  should  be  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  detector,  so  that  the  transformers  will  not  be 
damaged  if  they  have  inadvertently  been  connected  in  opposition 
instead  of  aiding.  If  on  closing  the  circuit  this  ammeter  shows 
no  appreciable  current  the  polarity  of  the  transformers  is  correct, 
and  the  ammeter  should  then  be  disconnected. 

The  procedure  is  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  slider  C  and  the 
value  of  the  mutual  inductance  M  tmtil  no  deflection  is  obtained 
on  closing  G  in  either  direction.  When  a  balance  is  thus  obtained 
all  of  the  differential  current  A/  is  flowing  through  r^,  and  also 
the  difference  of  potential  between  points  B  and  F  is  zero.  Con- 
sequently, the  voltage  drops  between  C  and  F  and  between  C  and 
B  must  be  equal  and  in  phase  with  one  another.  From  this  rela- 
tion the  differences  in  the  ratios  and  phase  angles  of  the  two 
transformers  may  be  computed. 

*  A  new  type  ol  vibiation  galvanometer  has  been  recently  developed  by  Agnew  which  is  very  well  suited 
for  this  work.  A  description  ol  this  sensitive  yet  nigged  instrument  is  to  be  published  diortly  in  this 
Bulletin. 
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If  i?e  and  /?x  are  the  ratios  of  the  transformers  5  and  X,  respec- 
tively, and  a^  and  a,  are  the  corresponding  phase  angles,  then  we 
have  •  for  the  case  where  the  slider  C  is  to  the  right  of  B  (Fig.  2) 

and  tan  (ttx  — a.)  =ft  +  ^^ 

*  The  equations  iriven  below  may  be  deduced  as  foUows:  For  the  connections  as  dnwn  in  Fig.  s 

we  have  A/— /.— /,  (i) 

and  A/(n+/«Li)+/««A#— /«fi  (a) 

by  Kirchhoff 's  laws,  where  the  currents  are  to  be  regarded  as  vector  quantities. 
Hence,  eliminating  A/,  we  get 

/*{n+/«(Li+Af>-/,(n+rrf^I.i)  (3) 


.  /o)L\     taM\ 

'  \  n       f\  ) 


1       '■'■'^"'■'"'r. 


Substituthig  a-*?  t-^A£.  c-  ^A 

r— ^r^^x-'+«-^^-**-  .+i(-fr-fl^-«ft.  ■-)  (5) 

/«    x+j(6+c) 

This  quotient  must  now  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  current  ratios  and  phase  angles  of  the  two  trans- 
formers. The  ratio  of  a  current  transformer  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  primary  current, 
/p,  to  that  of  the  seooodaiy.  But  since  we  are  now  regarding  the  currents  as  vector  quantities,  we  must 
write  for  the  ratios 

/?.  -  ^(cos  «.+/■  sm  a.)  (6) 

/?x"-  -r?(co8  ax  +i  sin  Ox)  (7) 

/z 

where  the  complo:  factors  in  the  parentheses  have  been  introduced  to  make  the  ratios  themsdves  {R» 
and  Rx)  simple  numbers  instead  of  vector  quantities.  (The  complex  factor  in  each  cas^e  merely  turns 
the  vector  /p  through  the  angle  a,  into  coincidence  with  the  secondary  current.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
assumes  that  the  phase  angle,  a,  is  positive  when  the  reversed  secondary  current  leads  the  primary  current. 

From  (6)  and  (7)  we  have 

J?x(cos  au+)  sin  «a)^/» 
Ra  (cos  Ox  +y  sin  Ox)    Ix 

or  rationalizing 


(8) 


^j{co8(o.-a,)+>  sin(o.-ao}-^  (9) 

Equating  (5)  and  (9)  and  separating  the  real  and  imaginary  terms,  we  get 

§'cos(a,-aO-i+a-*c-6«.  ..  (xi) 

Rm 

D 

and  '^-sina(,— a,)— — 6— Of— fl6.  ..  (xa) 

Rb 

Solving  these  equaticms  simultaneously,  we  have 

^''-{(x+a-6c-6«)«+(-6-ac-a6)«y/'-i+a-^-6c  (xs) 

and  tan(ax— or,)*-^+fl<^....  (14) 

which  are  the  formulas  desired . 

The  deduction  for  the  case  when  the  slide  C  is  to  the  left  of  B  (Fig.  2)  is  similar  to  the  above  with  slight 
differences  in  the  second-order  terms. 


fc^VPv%^^Vj 
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For  the  case  where  C  is  on  the  same  side  of  B  as  transformer  X, 
then 

"d"  —  I  — a+a' oc 

/Cs  2 


tan  (ttx  — tts) "&— fl^— fli 


where 


»-:7 


wM 


oxLj 


and    6)  =  2irX  frequency. 

rj « the  total  resistance  between  C  and  H  through  r^  and  Af 
(Fig.  2),  in  ohms, 
the  resistance  of  the  slide  wire  between  B  and  C,  in  ohms, 
the  self -inductance  of  the  secondary  coil  of  the  mutual 

inductance  M ,  in  henrys. 
the  value  of  the  mutual  inductance,  in  henrys.     (This 
is  to  be  taken  as  positive  if  ax  is  greater  than  a«  as 
shown  by  the  test  describeli  below.) 


M 


e 


^-nms 


nm^ 


nsm\ 


Fig.  a 
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The  second-order  terms  are  usually  very  small  and  to  an  accu- 
racy of  a  tenth  per  cent  we  have  in  either  case 

Rx  =  Rb  (I  ±a) 
ofx  =  a«  +  3438  b 

if  the  angles  are  expressed  in  minutes. 

If  the  balance  is  obtained  with  the  slider  between  B  and  D 
(Fig.  2) ,  then  (provided  the  second-order  terms  are  less  than  a) , 
the  standard  transformer  is  supplying  the  greater  secondary 
cinrent  and  consequently  has  the  smaller  ratio.  The  question 
which  secondary  cmrent  leads  the  primary  current  by  the  greater 
angle  can  best  be  determined  once  for  all  by  adding  some  resistance 
to  the  load  on  transformer  X.  This  will  always  make  /»  lead 
more  than  before  and  if  the  value  of  M  reqtiired  for  a  balance  is 
increased  then  /z  was  leading  originally  and  M  and  b  are  to  be 
taken  as  positive  with  this  connection  of  the  mutual  inductance. 

In  the  case  when  the  slider  C  is  to  the  right  of  B  (Fig.  2)  and  the 
part  AB  oi  the  slide  wire  is  bmitted,  then  the  measuring  circuits 
introduce  no  impedance  whatever  into  the  equivalent  secondary 
circuit  of  transformer  X.  It  is  therefore  possible  by  this  arrange- 
ment to  test  a  cturent  transformer  under  the  condition  of  zero 
external  load.  The  load  on  transformer  5  or,  in  case  C  is  to  the 
left  of  B,  on  both  transformers,  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
impedance  of  the  slide  wire  and  the  primary  winding  of  M,  The 
slight  change  in  this,  due  to  the  fact  that  r^  in  effect  shtmts  r,, 
is  of  the  order  ar^  and  its  effect  on  the  performance  of  either 
transformer  is  entirely  negligible. 

It  is  evident  that  if  5  always  had  a  smaller  ratio  than  X  the 
slider  would  always  be  on  the  standard  side  of  B  and  the  part  AB 
of  the  slide  wire  would  be  uimecessary.  This  arrangement  is  very 
desirable  since  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  allowing  for  the 
resistance  of  AB  in  making  the  total  impedance  load  on  trans- 
former X  equal  to  the  desired  value.  The  ratio  of  the  standard 
transformer  could  be  reduced  by  omitting  a  few  turns  from  the 
secondary  winding  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  In  completed 
transformers  of  the  hole  type  this  can  still  be  done  by  passing  a 
few  secondary  tiuns  through  the  hole  in  a  direction  to  oppose  the 
main  secondary  winding. 

Since  at  the  point  of  balance  no  current  flows  through  the 
moving  coil  of  the  detector  the  self -inductance  of  this  coil  has  no 
effect  on  the  results.    The  mutual  inductance  between  the  two 
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coils  of  the  wattmeter,  however,  does  produce  an  electromotive 
force  between  the  points  B  and  F  even  when  no  current  flows  and 
therefore  affects  the  setting.  This  source  of  error  can  easily  be 
eliminated  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  control  springs  so  that 
the  normal  zero  of  the  instrument  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
zero  mutual  inductance.' 

If  the  current  in  Phase  I  of  the  exciting  circuit  is  in  phase  with 
the  cturent  in  the  transformers  and  Phase  II  is  90^  from  this, 
then  the  slider  C  may  be  adjusted  with  G  closed  to  the  right, 
and  M  with  G  to  the  left,  and  the  two  settings  will  be  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however,  that  these 
phase  relations  be  exact  and  Phase  II  may  be  60^  from  Phase  I, 


A/^. 


Pio.  3 

as  in  a  3-phase  system.  If  a  polyphase  supply  is  not  available, 
current  for  Phase  I  may  be  drawn  throtigh  a  lamp  bank  and  Phase 
II  from  the  same  supply  through  a  reactance  coil  or  transformer 
vtrinding.  ^^th  this  arrangement  it  is  well  not  to  work  the  iron 
of  the  core  much  above  its  normal  rating  or  the  harmonics  in  the 
exciting  current  will  become  excessive. 

DBFLBCnON  METHOD 

In  cases  where  a  variable  mutual  inductance  and  slide  wire 
are  not  available,  but  a  polyphase  supply  is  at  hand,  the  deflec- 
tion method  (the  connections  for  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  3)  may 


*  Tbb  potitioB  can  be  dtbtnnantd  by  thort-drctdtiiiK  the  movinx  coil  (or  better  itill  by  connectiiif  it 
to  •  larte  inductaiice  of  low  resistance,  sudi  as  the  aao-volt  winding  of  a  transformer)  and  passing  full-rated 
cnrrent  through  the  fixed  coiL  Under  these  conditions  the  pointer  deflects  toward  the  position  of  xero 
miit"*^  inductance,  and  by  suitably  moving  the  control  springs  the  desired  position  can  soon  be  located. 
As  alternative  method  is  to  connect  a  telephone  receiver  to  the  moving  coil  and  pass  full-rated  current 
th**^— ffc  the  fixed  coil.    The  s{Mlngs  can  then  be  adjusted  until  no  sound  is  heard  in  the  telephone. 

69467*— 18 11 
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be  used.  The  detector  W  in  this  method  must  be  of  the  dyna- 
mometer t3rpe,  and  arranged  so  that  one  coil  may  be  supplied 
from  two  circuits,  one  giving  a  current  in  phase  with  the  ctmient 
in  the  transformers  and  the  other  giving  a  current  having  a  known 
phase  relation,  preferably  quadrature  with  the  former.  If  Di  and 
Z7q  are  the  deflections  in  divisions,  observed  with  the  excitation 
in  phase,  and  in  quadrature,  respectively,  we  have 

K  D 
tan  (ax — a.)  —  — f-^,  approximately, 

-*■ 

where  K  is  the  constant  of  the  instrument  in  amperes  per  division. 
If  the  wattmeter  is  excited  by  passing  a  current  h  through  its  cur- 
rent coil, 

k 


K 


loRr 


where  k  is  the  constant  in  watts  per  division  for  a  given  range 
and  Rr  is  the  resistance  of  the  voltage  circuit  of  the  same  range. 
If  the  wattmeter  is  excited  by  appl3dng  a  voltage  £o  to  the  voltage 
circuit,  then 

In  case  the  second  phase  available  as  a  soture  of  excitation  is 
not  in  quadrature  with  the  first,  but  gives  exciting  current  which 
lags  behind  the  current  in  the  transformers  by  an  angle  0  and  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  deflection  D9,  then  we  have 

R.     ,KD, 

'Rr'^ir 


^      ,           ,     K  (Dg—Di  cos  9\ 
tan  tox — Os)  =  T~(      — 5 — A J 


As  before,  the  question  which  secondary  cmrent  is  the  greater 
and  which  leads  the  primary  current  by  a  greater  angle  can  best 
be  answered  by  changing  the  load  on  one  transformer  and  noting 
the  effect  on  the  deflections,  remembering  that  an  increase  in 
secondary  resistance  makes  the  secondary  current  smaller  and 
also  makes  it  lead  the  primary  cturent  more. 
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The  principal  limitation  of  this  method  is,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  efiFect  of  the  impedance  of  the  detector  in  shifting  the  load 
from  one  transformer  to  the  other.  The  change  in  the  equivalent 
impedance  load  on  either  transformer  due  to  this  is  given  by 

Since  this  varies  with  the  deflection  it  is  impracticable  to  allow 
for  this  impedance  in  arranging  the  secondary  loads  on  the  trans- 
formers and  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  AZ  not  to  a  comparatively 
small  and  definite  value,  as  in  the  null  method,  but  to  a  value 
which  can  be  entirely  neglected.  If  the  moving  coil  of  a  commer- 
cial wattmeter  is  used  as  a  detector,  it  must  therefore  be  shunted 
by  a  rather  low  resistance  and  the  sensitivity  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  current  circuit  of  a  i -ampere  wattmeter  has  about 
the  desired  impedance  and  will  be  found  satisfactory  as  a  detector 
for  this  work.  The  use  of  the  voltage  circuit  for  the  excitation 
is  also  convenient,  since  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
resistance. 

The  mutual  inductance  between  the  coils  also  introduces  an 
equivalent  load  on  the  transformers,  but  if  over  the  part  of  the 
scale  used  the  coil  is  reasonably  near  the  position  of  zero  mutual 
inductance,  this  error  will  be  tess  than  that  due  to  the  impedance. 

As  a  specific  example  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  the 
choice  of  a  detector,  let  us  consider  the  commercial  wattmeter 
used  in  the  experiments  described  below,  which  has  the  following 
constants: 

Nominal  current 2.  amperes. 

Maximum  current 3.  amperes. 

Nominal  voltage! 75.  volts. 

Maximum  voltage iia  volts. 

Resistance  of  fixed  coil o.  27  ohm. 

Resistance  of  moving  coil 42.  ohms. 

Resistance  of  voltage  circuit i)  178.  ohms. 

Watts  per  division .5 

When  this  instnmient  is  used  with  excitation  on  the  voltage 
circuit  we  have 

K  =  — ^-  «  4.5  X  io~*  amperes  per  division, 
J8;d*'0.27  ohm,  approximately. 
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When  used  with  exdtation  on  the  current  circuit  the  moving 
coil  must  be  shunted  to  give  a  resistance  of  about  i  ohm  so  that 

K  « -—t:  X  —  «  6.0  X  lo^'  amperes  per  division, 

3  X  II78        I  r  r  I 

z^  « I  ohm,  approximately. 

If  the  two  transformers  differ  by  i  per  cent  in  current,  then  at 
the  5-ampere  point  we  have  in  the  first  case  the  deflection 

Z?  =  8.3  divisions 
and  AZ  =  0.003  ohm, 

and  in  the  second  case 

Z?  =  1 1 .  divisions 
and  AZ  =  o.oi  ohm. 

A  further  error  arises  if  the  exciting  voltages  are  not  in  the 
correct  phase.  The  magnitude  of  this  effect  varies  greatly  with 
the  difference  in  constants  of  the  two  transformers.  If  this  dif- 
ference is  I  per  cent  in  ratio  and  30  minutes  in  phase  angle,  a 
shift  in  phase  of  7  degrees  in  the  exciting  voltage  will  produce  an 
error  of  about  o.i  per  cent  in  ratio  and  3  minutes  in  angle.  An 
auxiliary  5-ampere  wattmeter  coimected  as  shown  at  Wm  in 
Fig.  3  is  a  convenient  means  of  determining  these  phase  relations. 

EXPEIOMENTAL  RESULTS 

Both  of  the  methods  described  above  have  been  tried  experi- 
mentally and  the  results  are  plotted  on  a  large  scale  in  Fig.  4. 
Ctirves  A  and  B  give  the  ratio  factor  and  phase  angle,  respec- 
tively, of  a  25-ampere,  40  volt-ampere  portable  current  trans- 
former at  60  cycles.  The  cmve  is  drawn  through  values  obtained 
by  a  precise  laboratory  method.  The  crossfes  are  points  observed 
by  the  null  method  using  as  a  standard  a  similar  transformer 
carrying  considerably  less  load.  Ctirves  C  and  D  give  the  ratio 
factor  and  phase  angle  of  another  transformer  which  was  tested 
by  the  deflection  method.  As  before,  the  ctirves  are  drawn 
through  the  points  obtained  by  a  precise  laboratory  method  and 
the  circles  show  the  values  obtained  by  the  method  here  proposed. 

SUMMARY 

A  general  method  has  been  outlined  for  the  determination  of 
the  ratio  and  phase  angle  of  current  transformers  in  terms  of  the 
constants  of  previously  calibrated  standard  transformers  of  the 
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same  nominal  ratio.  It  has  been  shown  that  such  methods  are 
essentially  more  sensitive,  or  conversely  may  be  used  with  much 
less  sensitive  instruments,  than  the  laboratory  methods  now  in 
use  for  the  absolute  determination  of  the  ratio  and  phase  angle 
of  a  single  transformer.  Two  of  the  most  convenient  of  the  many 
possible  modifications  of  the  general  method  are  described  in 


Fig.  4 

detail.  The  experimental  results  obtained  on  two  pairs  of  trans- 
formers by  these  methods  agree  very  satisfactorily  with  the  values 
obtained  by  absolute  methods.  It  is  hoped  that  the  methods 
will  be  found  useful  in  commercial  plants  where  delicate  laboratory 
equipment  is  not  available,  and  where  large  numbers  of  trans- 
formers must  be  tested  rapidly  and  with  moderate  accuracy. 

Washington,  July  i,  191 7. 
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1.  nfTRODUCTION 

In  the  course  of  another  investigation  the  author  was  led  to 
examine  some  of  the  electrical  properties  of  silver  sulphide.  It 
was  fotmd  that  the  sulphide  could  be  rolled  into  thin  strips  or 
drawn  into  short  wires  like  a  metal.  The  electrical  behavior  of 
the  sulphide  is  peculiar.  It  is  properly  to  be  classed  as  a  p3nro- 
electric  *  conductor,  but  it  possesses  certain  characteristics  which 
further  study  may  show  to  be  useful  in  various  practical  applica- 
tions. In  the  form  of  a  strip  it  is  both  a  metallic  and  electrol3rtic 
conductor  at  the  same  time,  but  it  may  be  prepared  as  a  metallic 
conductor  of  negligible  temperature  coefiGicient.  Observations 
have  been  made  on  its  resistance  to  alternating  and  direct  current , 
its  volt-ampere  characteristics,  its  specific  resistance,  its  electro* 
chemical  decomposition,  etc.  The  results  of  only  a  part  of  the 
experiments  which  were  planned  are  contained  in  this  paper, 
which  is  published  now  because  it  does  not  appear  possible  to 
continue  the  investigation  on  account  of  the  pressiu'e  of  other 

2.  PREPARATION  OF  SPECIMENS 

The  native  silver  sulphide,  argentite,  is  seldom  piu'e,  but  silver 
sulphide  may  be  prepared  chemically  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der.   This  powder  may  be  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  by  means 

>  Stci^iiiicCz,  Ocacnl  Btoctric  Review.  19.  p.  36a;  1916. 
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of  a  blast  lamp.  The  melting  point  is  about  825®  C,  according  to 
Pelabon.'  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  crucible  tightly  covered 
during  the  fusion  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphiu:  by  the 
air,  with  the  consequent  liberation  of  metallic  silver,  which  becomes 
plainly  visible  if  any  considerable  amount  is  formed.  The  fused 
mass  after  cooling  resembles  gun  metal  in  color.  It  is  suflSciently 
malleable  to  permit  the  fused  button  to  be  rolled  by  small  steps 
into  a  strip.  In  doing  this  the  sulphide  "  cries  "  like  tin  and  cracks 
along  the  edges  somewhat  worse  than  crystalline  zinc.  At  a 
higher  temperature  (about  200®)  it  becomes  very  malleable  and 
may  be  hammered  out  on  a  hot  plate  or  drawn  through  a  heated 
drawplate  into  short  wires.  Such  working  of  the  material  changes 
its  electrical  properties,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Analysis  of  the 
fused  sulphide,  by  Mr.  Scherrer,  showed  about  3  per  cent  free 
silver  over  that  corresponding  to  the  formula  AgiS,  and  slight 
traces  of  silica  and  iron. 

For  making  experiments  on  the  sulphide  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  means  of  making  good  electrical  and  mechanical  con- 
tact between  the  sulphide  and  copper  wires.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  solder  to  the  sulphide  directly,  and  brass  clamps  are 
not  desirable,  but  it  is  possible  to  silver  plate  the  ends  of  a  piece 
of  the  sulphide  in  a  silver-potassium-cyanide  solution.  After  this 
is  done  the  sulphide  can  be  soldered  to  the  copper  wire  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty.  The  principal  precaution  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  soldering  is  to  avoid  overheating  the  sulphide. 

3.  MBTALUC  AND  ELECTROLYTIC  COin>aCTION 

Badeker  •  foimd  that  below  175^  the  sulphide  is  an  electrol)rtic 
conductor  and  above  this  temperature  it  is  a  metallic  conductor, 
the  transition  being  marked  by  an  abrupt  change  in  the  electrical 
resistance  as  the  temperatin^  passed  this  point  in  either  rising  or 
falling.  His  specimens  were  prepared  by  sputtering  thin  films  of 
silver  on  glass  or  mica  and  then  converting  the  silver  into  sulphide. 
In  this  respect  BSdeker's  work  has  little  bearing  on  the  present 
investigation.  Other  papers  dealing  with  this  sulphide  note  that 
it  has  a  high  temperatiu-e  coefficient  of  resistance. 

(a)  Temperature  Coefficient, — In  the  present  investigation  it  i^ras 
foimd  that  a  strip  of  the  sulphide  rolled  at  room  temperature 
showed  a  large  negative  temperatiu-e  coefficient  of  resistance,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  repeat  the  readings  with  exactness,  althoug^h 

I  Comp.  Rend..  14t,  p.  a94*  *  Axin.  d.  Phys..  8S7.  p.  isS;  xgo?. 
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the  strip  was  in  an  oil  bath.  A  short  wire  of  the  sulphide  drawn 
through  a  drawplate  at  about  200®  was  observed  at  eight  tem- 
peratures in  the  range  18*^  to  31®,  with  the  result  that  the  temper- 
ature coefiBcient  was  fotmd  to  be  zero.  The  explanation  of  this 
difference,  as  deduced  from  other  observations,  appears  to  be  that 
the  strip  rolled  at  room  temperatiu-e  conducts  the  cmrent  both 
metallically  and  electrol3rtically  at  the  same  time,  while  the  wire 
is  a  metallic  conductor.  The  large  temperatiu^  coefficient  of  the 
strip  was  due  to  the  electrolytic  conduction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  mechanical  working  of  a  substance 
such  as  this  makes  so  radical  a  change  in  electrical  properties,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  rolling  the  sulphide  at  room  temperature  may 
produce  minute  cracks.  The  wire  which  was  drawn  hot  is  prob- 
ably homogeneous,  due  to  the  mechanical  working.  It  was  thought 
that  if  a  strip  of  the  sulphide  were  put  in  a  vacuum  it  might  lose 
its  electrolytic  properties,  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 
A  strip,  with  fine  copper  conducting  leads,  was  sealed  in  a  desic- 
cator over  phosphorous  pentoxide  and  evacuated  as  far  as  possible 
with  an  oil  ptmip.  After  several  hotu^  in  the  vacuum  measture- 
ments  were  made,  but  no  change  in  the  peculiar  behavior  (de- 
scribed in  the  next  section)  of  the  strip  could  be  detected.  After 
standing  over  night  it  was  fotmd  that  the  resistance  had  increased 
greatly  and  visible  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  had  begim.  It 
had  lost  its  metallic  luster  entirely. 

(6)  Comparison  of  Alternating  and  Direct-Current  Resistance. — 
One  of  the  earliest  experiments  made  was  a  comparison  of  the 
resistance  of  the  specimens  on  alternating  and  direct  cturent.  It 
was  found  that  the  resistance  of  the  strip  rolled  at  room  temper- 
ature was  usually  higher  for  the  altemating-cturent  measurements 
than  for  the  direct  current.  To  eliminate  the  possibility  that  this 
effect  might  be  due  to  temperature  changes,  the  specimens  were 
mounted  in  a  thermostatic  oil  bath  controlled  to  o.oi  ^  and  vigor- 
ously stirred.  A  special  bridge  was  arranged  to  make  meastu^e- 
ments  on  either  alternating  or  direct  current  by  merely  throwing 
a  switch  and  interchanging  a  telephone  and  galvanometer.  The 
measurements  could  therefore  be  made  tmder  similar  conditions 
and  nearly  simultaneously,  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  before. 
Measurements  made  on  the  hot-drawn  wire  did  not,  however,  show 
these  peculiarities  of  the  strip.  Its  resistance  with  direct  and 
altemating  current  was  always  the  same. 

Although  the  bridge  currents  were  very  small,  it  was  fotmd 
that  the  use  of  the  altemating  cturent  produced  steadily  increas- 
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ing  values  of  resistance  while  the  diiiect  current  decreased  the 
values  of  the  resistance.  As  successive  measurements  were  made 
the  resistance  with  alternating  and  direct  current  differed  mote 
and  more.  This  effect  was  also  produced  when  a  small  auxiliary 
alternating  (60  cycles)  or  direct  current  was  passed  through  the 
specimen  for  a  few  seconds  or  a  minute  and  then  the  resistance 
measurements  made.  An  increase  in  resistance  always  resulted 
from  the  passage  of  the  alternating  current  and  a  decrease  from 
the  direct  current.  Fig.  i  shows  the  effect  of  8.8,  14,  and  18.6 
milliampere,  60-cycle  alternating  current  applied  for  one-minute 
intervals,  as  indicated  by  the  double  lines.     During  the  periods 
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Fko.  X. — Risisiance  of  a  strip  of  silver  sulphide  as  affected  by  a  snuill  aUemaUng  current 
An  Alternating  current  of  60  cycles  ivas  passed  through  the  sulphide  for  one-minute 
intervals  as  indicated  by  the  double  lines.  Resistances  were  measured  on  an  alternating- 
current  bridge.    The  current  for  curve  I  was  8.8  ma;  for  II,  14.0  ma;  for  III,  18.6  ma 

denoted  by  the  single  lines  only  the  bridge  current  of  about  5 
milliamperes  was  flowing  through  the  specimen.  The  downward 
direction  of  the  single  lines  in  the  upper  part  of  curves  //  and  /// 
of  Pig.  I  and  the  upward  direction  of  the  single  lines  in  the  D.  C. 
curve  of  Pig.  2  show  that  the  effect  produced  is  not  a  permanent 
one.  Complete  recovery  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  time. 
After  making  these  observations  it  was  found  that  Pitz  Gerald  ^ 
had  previously  observed  similar  differences  in  resistance  on  alter- 
nating and  direct  current,  but  the  explanation  which  he  gives 
does  not  seem  to  fit  the  present  observations  noted  at  top  <tf  page 

that  successive  measurements  of  resistance  made  alternately  and 

>    I  ^j^^— ^^— —  -      ■         ■  -^^^ 

*  Tnms.  Am.  Blectrodicin.  Soe.  M,  p.  393, 1914. 
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in  rapid  succession  with  alternating  and  direct  current  differed 
more  and  more  as  each  new  measurement  was  made. 

Fig-  2  gives  somewhat  similar  results  for  another  specimen 
(strip)  of  the  sulphide.  These  results  do  not  show  quite  the  per- 
fect regularity  of  those  in  Fig.  i,  but  are  given  to  illustrate  the 
contrasting  effects  of  alternating  and  direct  currents  on  the 
sulphide.  This  specimen  was  in  the  large  oil  bath,  thermostatic- 
ally controlled.  The  measurements  on  alternating  and  direct 
current  were  made  in  quick  succession,  as  will  be  noted  from  the 
time  scale,  time  being  plotted  as  abscissa. 

Experiments  similar  to  the  foregoing  were  tried  with  the  wire 
which  was  drawn  hot,  but  no  such  effects  were  observed.  The 
alternating  and  direct  current  measurements  were  in  agreement, 
and  no  effect  was  produced  when  auxiliary  currents  were  passed 
through  it.     The  wire  behaved  like  a  metal. 

It  is  possible  that  the  decrease  in  resistance  of  the  strip  when  a 
direct  current  is  passed  through  it  may  have  some  relation  to  the 
"voltage  effects'**  noted  in  the  case  of  selenium  and  stibnite 
cells.  Steinmetz  •  says  that  some  pyroelectric  conductors  have 
the  property  that  their  resistance  increases  permanently,  often 
by  many  hundred  per  cent,  when  the  conductor  is  for  some  time 
exposed  to  high-frequency  electrostatic  discharges.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  present  paper  indicate  that  silver  sulphide  is  sensi- 
tive to  low  frequency  and  that  it  may  recover  its  former  value. 

(c)  Volt' Ampere  Characteristic. — ^The  volt-ampere  characteristic 
of  a  strip  in  air  (4.7  by  0.4  by  0.007  cm)  was  measured  with  both 
alternating  and  direct  currents.  It  was  foxmd  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  a  pyroelectric  conductor.  Some  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  making  the  alternating-current  measurements  because  of  the 
peculiar  behavior  of  the  sulphide.  When  the  current  passing 
through  the  specimen  was  small  the  resistance  was  very  high,  but 
when  relatively  large  currents  were  forced  through  it  the  resist- 
ance became  very  low.  As  a  result  the  low-scale  alternating- 
current  voltmeters  took  most  of  the  current,  and  it  was  not 
foxmd  practicable  to  make  corrections.  Mr.  H.  B.  Brooks  very 
kindly  arranged  and  operated  an  alternating-current  potentiom- 
eter to  overcome  this  difficulty.  A  small  correction  had  to  be 
made  for  the  current  through  the  potential  coil  of  the  wattmeter 
that  was  also  included  in  the  circuit.  The  direct-current  measure- 
ments were  easily  made.     A  portable  galvanometer  with  resistance 

•  BUiott.  Phyi.  Rev.,  5,  p.  53;  19x5.  *  Loc.  dt. 
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in  series  was  used  for  reading  the  voltage.  The  results  of  these 
measurements  are  given  in  Fig.  3.  It  was  not  possible  to  repeat 
the  whole  series  of  measurements  on  the  wire,  but  direct-current 
measurements  were  made  with  the  same  apparatus  as  was  used 
for  the  strip.  The  wire  was  in  the  thermostat  bath,  where  it  had 
been  kept  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiments.  The  maximum 
current  density  in  this  specimen  was  43  amperes  per  square  centi- 
meter. The  curve  (Fig.  4)  is  characteristic  of  metallic  conduc- 
tion, and  taken  in  comiection  with  the  agreement  of  the  bridge 


tlpMdt  on  alternating  and  direct 
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Flo.  3,—Voll-amptT*  characUrutic  of  a  ttrip  of  tihtr  t 

measurements  for  both  alternating  and  direct  current  it  indicates 
that  the  sulphide  drawn  hot  is  a  metallic  conductor  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  within  the  range  of  these  experiments.  The  con- 
ditions for  these  experiments  were  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  bridge  measurements,  the  results  of  which  are  pven  in  Figs. 
I  and  2.     Probably  they  are  not  as  correct  at  the  very  low  currents. 

4.  SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE 
Measurements  were  made  on  the  wire  to  determine  its  specific 
resistance  at  25^0  C.     It  was  found  to  be  17  300  microhm-centi- 
meters, or  about  10  000  times  the  specific  resistance  of  copper. 
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5.  BIBCTROCHBMICAL  DSCOMPOSHION 

Experiments  were  made  to  find  the  electrochemical  decomposi- 
tion due  to  the  electrol3rtic  conduction  of  the  strips  of  sulphide. 
A  strip  in  air  (5.5  by  0.3  by  o.oi  cm)  with  silver-plated  ends 
(Fig.  5)  was  soldered  to  copper  leads  and  put  in  a  direct-current 
circuit.  The  initial  cturent  of  25  milliamperes  was  passed  through 
it  for  nearly  an  hour  without  visible  change.  The  current  was 
increased  by  steps  of  50  milliamperes  at  lo-minute  intervals  until 
with  200  milliamperes  a  discoloration  of  the  plating  at  the  anode 
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Flo.  4. — Volt-ampere  characieristic  for  a  wire  of  silver  sulphide  drawn  hot,  measured  with 

direct  current 

end  was  noticed.  A  further  increase  to  300  milliamperes  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  silver  plating  at  the  anode  end  and 
finally  burned  oflF  the  terminal,  but  before  this  happened  a  myriad 
of  little  shiny  silver  crystals  appeared  on  the  black  stuf  ace  of  the 
sulphide,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  appearance  of  these  crystals 
was  carefully  studied  under  the  microscope,  and  it  was  found  that 
they  occtured  even  to  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  millimeter  of 
the  anode  terminal.     (Fig.  7.) 

They  appeared  in  various  forms,  some  of  which  suggested  that 
they  had  been  expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  sulphide  by  con- 
siderable force.  The  strip  of  silver  sulphide  appeared  to  be  made 
up  of  a  multitude  of  tiny  electrolytic  cells  between  which  metallic 
conduction  occmred.  The  appearance  of  the  silver  shown  in 
Fig.  6  suggests  a  possible  cause  for  the  occurrence  of  native  silver 
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Fig.  5. — Silver  plating  at  cathode  end  of  sirif>.  No -visible  change 
took  place  in  the  plating  at  this  end.  This  picture  may  properly 
represent  also  Ike  appearance  of  the  plating  at  the  anode  end  be- 
fore it  teas  destroyed  by  electrolysis.     X  JO 


Fig.  6.— Outcropping  of  silver  in  middle  of  strip  due  lo  the  electric 
current -which  flowed  approximately  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  silver.     X  50 


Fig.  7.  —Anode  end  ihowing  inhere  Ike  terminal  burnt  off.  Aflcr 
the  silver  plating  iiiu  deilroyed  by  the  sulpk-ui,  the  outcropping 
oj  silver  took  pliice.  even  uitkin  a  small  fraction  of  a  millimeter 
of  the  anode  end.     X  JO 
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in  argentite '  as  an  electrochemical  product.    The  lines  of  silver 
in  Fig.  6  suggest  veins  of  silver  in  the  earth. 

An  experiment  similar  to  this  was  carried  out  with  alternating 
current,  but  no  visible  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  was  observed, 
although  the  ciurent  was  carried  to  600  milliamperes,  which  was 
twice  the  direct  current  that  completed  the  destruction  of  the  other 
strip  of  sulphide. 

6.  MXSCBLLAIVBOUS  BXPBRIMENTS 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  thermoelectro- 
motive  force  of  the  silver  sulphide  against  copper,  but  the  results 
were  inconclusive.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  strip 
instead  of  a  wire  was  used.  The  latter,  if  available  in  a  long 
enough  piece  to  make  a  suitable  thermocouple,  would  probably 
show  more  constant  values.  Other  experiments  indicated  some 
microphonic  action  when  two  pieces  of  the  sulphide  were  pressed 
together  and  in  circuit  with  a  telephone  receiver  and  battery. 

No  data  have  been  obtained  as  to  the  stability  of  silver  sulphide. 
Clarke  *  says  that  it  is  less  stable  than  the  sulphides  of  copper, 
lead,  and  mercury,  and  quotes  Thomsen's  values  for  the  heat  of 
formation  of  these  sulphides,  showing  that  the  heat  of  formation 
of  silver  sulphide  is  only  about  one-fotuili  of  that  for  lead  sulphide. 

7.  SUMMARY 

Silver  sulphide  may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  short  wires  or 
thin  strips  like  a  metal.  The  wire  which  must  be  drawn  hot,  has 
been  fotmd  to  conduct  electricity  like  a  metal  of  high  specific 
resistance  and  practically  zero  temperature  coefficient.  The  strip 
of  sulphide,  rolled  at  room  temperattu'e,  has  a  large  temperattu'e 
coefficient  and  shows  both  metallic  and  electrolytic  conduction  at 
the  same  time.  It  has  a  volt-ampere  curve  characteristic  of  a 
pyroelectric  conductor.  The  resistance  of  these  strips  has  been 
examined  with  both  alternating  and  direct  ctirrent,  with  the  result 
that  the  altemating-ciurent  resistance  was  nearly  always  found  to 
be  higher  than  that  with  the  direct  current,  and  the  passage  of  a 
small  alternating  current  of  a  frequency  as  low  as  60  cycles 
increased  temporarily  the  resistance  of  the  sulphide,  while  a  small 
direct  current  produced  the  opposite  eflfect. 

Washington,  June  26,  191 7. 

^  Clarke.  Data  of  Gcodieimstry,  p.  559.  >  Data  oC  Geochemistry,  p.  561. 
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L  INTRODtrCTION 

The  definition  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  a  lens  system  is  gener- 
ally assumed  to  be  good,  but  its  relative  importance  in  different 
lens  systems  varies  greatly.  In  a  telescope  objective,  where  only 
the  center  of  the  field  is  used,  the  eijrors  there  require  strict  cor- 
rection, while  those  which  affect  only  the  edge  of  the  field  can  be 
neglected.  In  a  projection  lens  the  same  is  true,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree,  since  more  of  the  field  is  used  than  in  a  telescope  objective. 
Here  the  central  corrections  are  important,  though  often  neglected 
because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  lens  and  because  the  observer  sitting 
at  some  distance  from  the  projected  picture  does  not  see  small 
imperfections  in  the  image. 

In  photographic  lenses  a  large  field  is  very  desirable — ^really  a 
requirement — ^and  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  definition 
at  the  edge  of  the  field  than  in  the  previously  mentioned  cases. 
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Here  a  compromise  must  often  be  made  between  the  center  and 
the  edge  of  the  field.  In  these  systems  the  color  must  be  well 
corrected  to  avoid  chemical  focus  or  the  blurring  of  the  image,  due 
to  the  actinic  rays  focusing  nearer  to  (or  farther  from)  the  lens  than 
the  visual.  Especially  is  the  color  correction  important  in  lenses 
used  for  color  photography  and  in  process  lenses. 

In  astrographic  lenses,  those  used  in  stellar  photography,  a  field 
is  required  which  is  large  relative  to  telescopic  systems  but  small 
compared  with  lenses  for  ordinary  photography.  Over  this  field 
they  are  required  to  be  corrected  very  accurately  with  r^^ard  to 
all  aberrations,  though  color  is  of  secondary  importance,  since 
a  color  screen,  or  plates  which  are  sensitive  only  to  a  short  range 
of  the  spectrum,  may  be  used. 

In  portrait  lenses  the  central  definition  is  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  field,  since  focusing  on  the  eyes 
of  the  sitter  will  give  sharp  definition  there  and  produce  the  effect 
of  concentrating  the  attention  on  the  expression  without  directing 
it  to  less  important  details. 

In  all  cases  the  central  definition  is  very  important  and  the 
determination  of  the  errors  in  the  center  of  the  field  will  generally 
give  a  comparative  value  of  the  lens.  The  central  corrections 
show,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  highest  quality  of  definition 
a  lens  will  give.  Even  in  a  lens  with  a  large  field,  when  a  com- 
promise must  be  made  between  the  center  and  edge  of  the  field, 
the  central  definition  must  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  edge,  if  not 
better. 

n.  PURPOSE  OF  IHVESTIGATIOir 

The  following  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  the 
errors  of  a  complex  lens  system  which  affect  the  definition  of  the 
image  near  the  center  of  the  field,  and  to  compare  the  various 
types  of  lenses  on  the  market  with  respect  to  their  corrections  for 
central  definition  and  their  applicability  to  various  purposes  for 
which  they  might  be  used.  The  lenses  investigated  were  in  the 
following  principal  classes :  Photographic  lenses  of  relatively  large 
aperture;  projection  lenses  for  stereopticon  and  motion  picture 
work;  telescope  lenses  of  short  focal  length  and  large  aperture 
and  telescopic  systems. 

m.  SRRORS  AFFBCTING  AN  OPTICAL  IKAGB. 

It  seems  advisable  to  define  and  describe  the  errors  found  in 
optical  systems  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  method  used  in 
determining  them.     Each  one  of  these  errors  is  called  an  aberra- 
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tion,  there  being  seven  principal  aberrations,  namely:  (i)  Axial 
chromatic,  (2)  oblique  chromatic,  (3)  spherical  aberration,  (4) 
zonal  variation  of  equivalent  focal  length  (sine  condition),  (5) 
curvature  of  field,  (6)  astigmatism,  and  (7)  distortion. 

I.  Axial  Chromatic  Abbrration. — ^When  a  ray  of  white  light 
(^^S*  i)  passes  through  the  lens  LL  BtQ  a  prism  action  is  exerted 
on  the  ray  and  the  white  light  is  broken  up  into  its  component 
elements.  The  red  component,  or  the  ray  of  longer  wave  length, 
is  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  P^,  farther  from  the  rear  lens  sur- 
face than  the  violet  component  or  the  ray  of  shorter  wave  length, 
which  is  focused  at  P,.  The  intervening  wave  lengths  are  focused 
between  the  points  Pi  and  P,.    This  error  is  known  as  axial 


P      white 


F20.  I. — Diagram  illustrating  axial  ckromaHc  aberration 

chromatic  aberration.  The  amount  of  chromatic  aberration,  or 
the  distance  P^  P„  is  dependent  upon  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  glass.  By  combining  two  lenses  of 
proper  focal  lengths  and  glasses  of  suitable  refractive  indices  and 
dispersions  the  axial  chromatic  aberration  can  be  minimized — 
that  is,  two  colors  such  as  red  and  blue — may  be  brought  to  a 
focus  at  the  same  point  and  the  other  colors  be  made  to  focus  veiy 
close  to  this  point 

2.  Obuqub  Chromatic  Aberration. — ^Even  when  all  the  colors 
are  focused  at  the  same  point  the  equivalent  focal  lengths  of  the 
various  colors  may  not  be  the  same,  and  each  color  may  give  a 
different  sized  image,  causing  the  familiar  colored  fringes  to  large 
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objects.  A  particular  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  lenses  used 
in  three-color  photoengraving,  where  if  the  focal  length  for  the  red 
is  slightly  longer  than  that  for  the  blue,  there  will  be  a  red  fringe 
to  the  image.  This  error  is  known  as  oblique  chromatic  aberration. 
3.  Spherical  Aberration. — ^Let  LL^  (Pig.  2)  be  a  convex  lens, 
with  the  axis  PiAf,  and  Pj,  P„  P„  and  P^  be  four  parrallel  rays 
striking  the  lens  at  points  j2ii  Qt^  Qtf  ^^'^  Qi  &t  heights  h^,  A,  h^ 
and  k^  from  the  axis.  The  rays,  after  being  refracted  by  the  lens, 
will  cut  the  axis  at  some  point.  Let  the  ray  fSrom  P^  traveling 
infinitely  near  the  axis  cut  the  latter  after  refraction  at  P^^;  then 
Pj^  will  be  the  focus  for  a  paraxial  ray  (ray  very  near  the  axis). 
The  ray  P,,  striking  the  lens  at  a  height  h^  from  the  axis  will. 


F^O.  $,^^Diagram  UlusfraUng  spkeriaU  aberration  in  a  nsgoHm  lem 

after  refraction,  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  P\.  The  ray  from  P4, 
striking  the  lens  at  the  extreme  edge  at  a  height  h^  from  the  axis, 
will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  P^S  nearest  to  the  lens.  If  V  repre- 
sent the  paraxial  focal  length,  then  Pi^P^^  =  A  K  is  known  as  the 
axial  spherical  aberration. 

If  we  draw  fiji?,,  fi»/?»,  and  QJl^  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  erect 
the  perpendiculars  at  P^,  P,*,  and  P^^,  and  draw  a  curve  through 
the  intersections  P^S  P„  P„  and  P4,  we  obtain  a  ctu^e  which 
represents  the  spherical  aberration  along  the  axis  for  any  zone  of 
the  lens  at  a  distance  h  from  the  axis. 

In  a  negative  lens  (Fig.  3)  the  ray  through  the  edge  zone,  if 
prolonged  backward,  would  cut  the  axis  at  a  point  P^  nearer 
the  lens  than  the  point  P^^,  which  is  the  focus  for  paraxial  rays. 

59466*'— 18 2 
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But  here  the  spherical  aberration  Pi^P^}  —  A  V  is  opposite  in  sign 
from  that  of  the  positive  lens.  The  size  of  A  V  is  dependent  on 
the  shape  of  the  lens,  for  a  given  focal  length  and  kind  of  glass. 
By  combining  a  positive  and  a  negative  lens  of  the  proper  shapes 
and  of  glasses  and  focal  lengths  previously  determined  by  other 
conditions  (cixial  chromatic,  Petzval,  and  oblique  chromatic  in 
photographic  lenses,  but  only  axial  chromatic  in  telescope  objec- 
tives) ,  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  negative  lens  may  be  made 
to  counteract  that  of  the  positive  lens,  and  thus  be  eliminated. 
In  the  absence  of  spherical  aberration  the  curve  P/i?4  will  coincide 
with  the  line  P/y. 

Variation  of  Spherical  Aberration  with  Color. — ^The  spherical 
aberration  curves  for  all  colors  do  not  coincide  nor  do  they  nm 
parallel  to  each  other,'  since  the  axial  chromatic  aberration  for 
different  zones  is  different.  Hence,  if  curves  are  drawn  for  light 
of  different  wave  lengths,  each  curve  would  represent  the  axial 
•spherical  aberration  for  that-  wave  length,  the  variation  in  the 
shape  of  the  curves  representing  the  variation  of  the  axial  spherical 
aberration  with  the  color.  The  abscissa  of  each  curve  for  any 
definite  ordinate  is  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  zone  represented 
by  that  ordinate  for  the  given  color.  The  difference  between  two 
such  abscissae  is  the  axial  chromatic  aberration  of  that  zone  for 
the  two  colors.  Thus,  the  ciu^es  show  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations,  and  the  variation  of  the  spherical  with  the  color. 

4.  Zonal  Variation  of  the  Equivalent  Focal  Length 
(E.  F.  L.)  (Sine  Condition)  . — ^Assume  a  lens  L  L  (Fig.  4)  entirely 
corrected  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations.  Then  all  zones 
will  have  the  same  axial  focal  point  for  all  colors.  If  all  the  zones 
have  not  the  same  focal  length,  then  the  aberration  called  coma  is 
present. 

Let  P  Q  (Fig.  4)  be  a  small  object  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Then  P  Q  will  be  imaged  in  P'  j2'  by  the  central  zone  of  the  lens 
L  L|.  If  the  lens  is  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions, the  point  P  will  be  focussed  by  the  edge  zone  as  weU  as  by 
all  other  zones  at  P'\  but  if  the  E.  F.  L.  (equivalent  focal  length) 
of  the  different  zones  be  different,  the  edge  zone  will  have  a 
different  magnification  from  the  central  zone  and  the  object  P  Q 
will  be  imaged  in  P'  Q'  by  the  central  zone,  and  in  P'  (2"  by  the 
edge  zone.  In  other  words,  the  edge  zone  will  focus  the  point 
Q  in  (2"  in  the  same  plane  but  in  a  different  position  from  j2',  the 
image  by  the  central  zone.  If  j2  be  a  finite  point,  then  jg'  will  be 
a  very  small  disk  of  somewhat  larger  diameter  than  the  disk  pro- 
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duced  at  Q'\  Hence  the  point  Q  will  be  imaged  in  a  figure 
shaped  like  a  comet,  having  a  bright  point  at  one  end  and  trailing 
off  in  a  broad  fuzzy  circle*  at  the  other.  The  sharp  point  will  be 
directed  toward  or  away  from  the  axis  depending  on  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  focal  lengths  for  the  edge  and  central  zones. 

The  graphical  representation  of  zonal  variation  of  E.  F.  L.  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Prolong  the  rays  to  P/,  P,',  P,',  and  P/  back- 
ward into  the  lens  till  they  meet  the  rays  Pj,  (2i,  Pi  Qt,  P»  j2»» 
and  P4  Q^  prolonged  at  K^,  if,,  K^,  and  K^  (K^  is  obtained  by  com- 
puting the  axial  focal  length  and  measuring  back  from  P/).  The 
points  K^,  Kj,  K^f  and  K^  are  the  principal  points  for  the  corre- 

L 


Flo.  4,— Diagram  illustrating  imagt  by  Uns  fr€€  from  spherical  al>€rratian,  but  having 

tonal  variation  of  E,  F,  L. 

sponding  zones,  and  the  surface  on  which  all  these  points  lie  is 
the  principal  surface  of  the  lens. 

Let  h  be  the  height  at  which  the  incident  ray  strikes  the  lens 
and  u  be  the  angle  which  the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  axis. 

h 

"l^^^   '^i:rr'^^  »s  defined  as  the  E.  F.  L.  of  the  zone  at  a  dis- 
sm  u 

tance  h  from  the  axis.     In  Fig.  2, 
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sin  «, 
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sin  «, 
sin  fi, 
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sin  u^ 
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will  be  the  equivalent  focal  lengths  of  the  corresponding  zones. 
If  the  lens  is  absolutely  free  from  spherical  aberration,  then  the 
condition 

—. «  constant  (a) 

sm  t*  ^  ^ 

means  also  freedom  from  zonal  variation  of  the  E.  P.  L.;  hence 
freedom  from  coma  for  points  near  the  axis.  Equation  (a)  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "Sine  condition"  for  rays  from  an 
infinitely  distant  object.  For  artificially  stopped  systems  and  at 
large  angles  with  the  axis  other  additional  terms  have  to  be  con- 
sidered.^ 

In  practice,  no  lens  is  entirely  corrected  for  spherical  aberration. 
Some  of  the  latter  is  left  in  to  balance  the  higher  order  aberrations 
and  to  compromise  for  the  best  conditibn  for  the  elimination  of 
the  other  errors.  In  this  case,  as  is  shown  below,  the  condition 
for  freedom  from  coma  is 

J^ /-O  (b) 

where  /  for  the  zone  h  is  the  distance  from  the  axial  principal 
point  K^  to  the  intersection  of  the  ray  from  that  zone  with  the 
axis.     In  Pig.  2 

f.'-K.P,^ 

f.'-K.P,' 

f.-K,P/ 

f.-K,P/ 

Let  L  L  (Pig.  5)  be  a  lens  with  spherical  aberration  present. 
Then  the  rays  from  the  edge  and  center  will  intersect  the  axis  at 

h 
P'  and  P",  respectively.    Assuming  -7^ —  "-constant,  every  zone 

will  have  the  same  magnifying  power,  and  there  will  be  a  series  of 
images  of  the  object  P  jg  at  all  points  from  P'  to  P",  all  of  the 
same  size.  But  the  position  of  the  plate  will  be  the  position  of 
the  average  image  somewhere  between  P'  and  P",  say,  G  G.  The 
image  at  P"  Q"  for  the  edge  zone,  when  produced  forward  to  the 
plate  G  G,  will  become  a  large  disk  in  the  position  mm\  The 
image  for  the  central  zone  produced  back  to  G  G  will  be  a  small 
disk  at  m".  At  Q^  there  will  be  a  sharp  image  produced  by  some 
zone  between  the  center  and  the  edge  of  the  lens.    Pollowing  the 


^  The  greatest  effect  on  the  definition  b  due  to  these  seven  crron;  but  there  aie  certafai  imnemwl  aberm- 
tioot,  ooosisting  of  higher  order  tenns,  whidi  affect  the  image  to  a  smaller  extent.  Crapiki  gives  xa  tcnat 
of  the  fifth  Older  and  so  teems  of  the  seventh  order,  besides  the  five  teims  of  the  third  order. 
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same  procedure,  the  other  zones  will  produce  disks  of  diameter 
smaller  than  mm'.  The  figure  on  G  G  will  consist  of  a  bright 
point  at  m'^  trailing  off  into  the  broad  fuzzy  perimeter  of  the  disk 
mm\  giving  the  true  shape  of  coma. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  symmetrical  image  in  a  lens  with  spherical 
aberration  present,  the  series  of  out-of -focus  images  in  any  position 
G  G  (Fig.  6} ,  formed  by  producing  the  rays  of  the  various  images 


Fig.  5. — Diagram  iUustraUng  image  by  lens  possessing  spherical  aberration,  but  free 
from  Monal  variation  ofE,  F.  L,    {Condition  r^—.^ const,  fulfilled) 

Q'  t<>j2">  must  all  be  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the 
ray  K  (2',  through  the  central  zone.     In  Fig.  6, 


but 
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KP'" 

p. 

P' 
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Q"    sin  «n 
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■£'■ 

En 

and 


sm  u^ 
where  the  subscript  "  ax  "  refers  to  the  axial  zone. 
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Hence, 


For  the  axial  zone, 


xiax^'/ax — ^t  *  1  • 


Hence  £n— /n=0  is  the  condition  for  a  symmetrical  image  free 
from  comatic  flare  in  a  lens  with  sphepcal  aberration  present. 

If  we  plot  along  the  axis  P'  Y  (Fig.  2)  the  height  A,  and  along 
P'  P  the  variation  AE  in  the  equivalent  focal  lengths  of  the  zones 
from  that  of  the  central  zone,  we  obtain  the  curve  P'  S'  repre- 


FlO.  6. — Diagram  illustrating  image  by  lens  with  condiiionl~^—---f^oj  fulfilled 


senting  the  zonal  variation  of  the  £.  F.  L.     If  we  represent  the 
E.  F.  L.  of  the  zone  h  by  E^^  and  that  of  the  axial  zone  by  Eax*  then 

AE«£h— £ax 

Similarly,  if  /ax  is  the  distance  from  the  paraxial  principal  point 
to  the  paraxial  focal  point  and  /h  is  the  distance  from  the  same 
principal  point  to  the  focal  point  for  the  zbne  h,  then  the  spherical 
aberration  AV  ==/h  —/ax. 

When  expressed  in  terms  of  the  aberrations  AE  and  AV,  the 
condition  Eh  -  /h  becomes 

Eh-/h-(E„+AE)-(/.x+AV)-AE-A7, 
since  Eax=/«x. 
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In  Pig.  2  the  ftill  line  represents  AV  and  the  dotted  one  is  AE, 
hence  the  condition  for  freedom  from  coma  for  points  near  the 
axis,  AE—AV=0,  means  that  the  two  curves  coincide. 

Variation  of  Sine  Condition  with  Color. — If  the  zonal  variation 
of  the  E.  F.  L.  be  determined  for  different  wave  lengths,  the  curves 
may  not  coincide,  showing  a  variation  of  AE  with  the  color.  Since 
the  size  of  the  image  depends  on  the  E.  F.  L.,  the  zonal  variation 
of  the  E.  F.  L.  with  color  gives  the  variation  of  the  size  of  the  image 
with  the  color  and  hence  the  oblique  chromatic  aberration. 

5.  Curvature  o^  Field. — ^The  preceding  aberrations  are  the 
ones  to  be  given  most  consideration  when  examining  the  central 
definition  of  a  lens.  When  we  depart  somewhat  from  the  center 
of  the  field  and  go  toward  the  edge,  we  find  that  the  image  of  a 
plane  object  does  not  lie  in  a  plane.  If  we  plot  the  points  of  best 
focus,  we  find  them  forming  a  stuiace  of  a  saucerlike  shape. 
This  defect  is  known  as  curvature  of  field. 

6.  AsitGMATiSM. — Toward  the  edge  of  the  field  we  find  that 
there  may  not  be  a  position  of  good  focus.  The  image  may  con- 
^st  of  a  series  of  streaks  running  radially,  and  somewhere  in  a  plane 
other  than  that  of  the  radial  image  another  series  of  streaks  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  first.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
pencil  of  rays  from  a  point  striking  the  lens  in  one  plane  focuses  at  . 
a  point  different  from  the  focus  of  a  pencil  of  rays  from  the  same 
point  but  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first  pencil.  This 
error  is  known  as  astigmatism,  and  is  nonexistant  in  the  center  of 
the  field  of  a  lens  with  good  surfacing  and  not  strained  in  the 
motmting. 

7.  Distortion. — ^Another  aberration  which  affects  the  image 
toward  the  edge  of  the  field  is  distortion.  This  is  the  deformation 
of  a  straight  line  in  the  object  into  a  curved  line  in  the  image  due 
to  a  variation  of  the  angular  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  for  rays 
incident  at  different  angles. 

Besides  the  preceding  aberrations,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
so-called  hybrid  aberrations,,  or  the  effect  of  some  of  the  previously 
mentioned  errors  on  the  others.  These  affect  the  definition  at  the 
edge  of  the  field  and  are  exceedingly  important  in  photographic 
lens  systems  where  a  large  field  is  very  desirable. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  use  to  which  a  lens  of 
a  given  description  may  be  put  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  these  aberrations,  and  the  region  of  best  correction. 
The  significance  of  the  axial  aberrations  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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general  definition  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
Hence  the  determination  of  these  axial  aberrations  will  give  us  a 
comparative  value  of  the  lens.  To  do  this  the  method  described 
below  was  devised. 

IV.  MEIHOB 

The  method  used  is  an  extension  of  Hartmann's  method  of 
objective  testing.*  His  work  is  fully  described  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Instrumentenkunde.  Hartmann  uses  a  screen  to  isolate  rays 
along  four  diameters,  45^  apart.  He  takes  shadowgraphs  at 
points  very  near  the  focus  and  from  these  he  obtains  the  spherical 
aberration  and  the  astigmatism  along  the  axis.  For  the  zonal 
variation  of  the  E.  F.  L.  he  places  the  lens  with  the  mount  in 
contact  with  a  scale  and  measures  the  apparent  length  of  the  scale 
divisions  through  the  lens  with  a  micrometer.  Hartmann's 
method  has  been  applied  to  many  large  telescope  objectives  and 
small  lenses.  The  method  is  tedious  and  complicated  and  requires 
two  totally  independent  sets  of  meastu'ements  to  obtain  both  the 
spherical  aberration  and  the  zonal  variation  of  the  E.  P.  L.  More- 
over, for  comparatively  thick  lenses  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the 
method  for  the  zonal  variation  of  the  E.  F.  L.  The  extension 
described  later  gives  both  the  errors  with  a  single  meastuement 
and  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  lenses  of  relatively  large  aperture 
and  short  focal  length  and  for  complete  telescopic  systems. 

I .  Description. — Fig.  7  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  method. 
Parallel  rays  from  a  distant  source  fall  on  a  metal  screen  5  5 
pierced  with  small  holes  which  isolate  single  rays.  These  rays  are 
then  refracted  by  the  lens  system  under  test,  L  L,  and  come  to  a 
focus  at  F,  or  near  F,  in  the  presence  of  spherical  aberration.  A 
photographic  plate  is  placed  in  the  position  A  and  a  shadow  pho- 
tograph taken.  The  plate  is  then  moved  to  the  position  B  on 
the  other  side  of  the  focus  and  another  shadow  photograph  taken. 
The  shadow  photographs  have  center  difraction  disks  which  can 
readily  be  measm-ed  if  care  is  taken  to  choose  a  screen  with  holes 
of  proper  diameter  and  distance  apart.  If  the  plate  is  near  the 
focus,  as  at  B,  sharp  disks  are  obtained;  at  A,  farther  away  from 
the  focus,  the  disks  are  less  sharp. 

Consider  a  ray,  R  (Fig.  7),  passing  through  the  screen  and 
striking  the  lens  at  a  height,  h,  from  the  center.  It  is  refracted 
by  the  lens  system  making  a  disk  on  the  plate  A  atm,  and  on  the 
plate  B  at  n.     If  M  and  N  are  the  positions  of  the  disks  made  by 

*  ObiecdountettudlMUAgcu.,  Zdtahiift  fnr  Tnirnimmtmlnin«1r,  M,  pp.  i,  jj,  97;  1904. 
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the  ray  through  the  center  of  the  lens,  then  a  and  6  will  be  the 
distances  from  the  center  of  the  plates  A  and  B  to  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  ray  R  with  the  plates.    The  position  F  will  be  given 

by  the  expression  V— -vr  where  V  is  the  distance  MF  from  the 

fixed  point  M ,  and  d  is  the  distance  between  the  two  positions  of 
the  plates.    Assuming  that  Vo  is  the  distance  of  the  paraxial  focal 


Fro.  7. — Diagrafnmatic  sketch  of  methods 

point  from  M,  then  the  spherical  aberration  for  the  zone  at  a 
distance,  h,  from  the  lens  axis  is  A Vh  —  Fh  —  Vo. 

In  Fig.  7  1^  is  the  inclination  of  the  refracted  ray  with  the  axis 

and 

a+b 
tan  i*  —  — r- 


from  which  sin  ti  is  easily  determined.     Hence,  -: —  for  each  zone 

•^  sm  i* 

can  at  once  be  determined  if  &  is  known.  For  this  purpose,  the 
screen  used  was  calibrated  and  the  position  of  the  holes  was  known 
to  within  0.005  mm. 

The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  the  following:  R  (Fig.  8)  is  a 
monochromatic  source  of  light,  which  in  this  case  was  a  Fuess 
monochromator  giving  a  fairly  pture  band  of  the  spectrum  of  about 
4/iM  in  width  in  the  violet  (425MM)  to  about  2  imm  in  the  red  (fisofifi) . 
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The  illumitiant  was  a  Nemst  filament  dose  to  the  slit.  The  width 
of  the  band  of  spectrmn  was  determined  with  a  Hilger  wave-length 
spectrometer,  which  had  been  checked  up  by  means  of  a  mercury 
arc.  The  monochromator  was  placed  about  20  feet  away  from 
the  screen,  and  corrections  applied  to  reduce  the  results  to  infinity. 
The  screen  5  was  a  metal  plate  accurately  centered  with  respect 
to  the  lens  holder.  The  holes  used  for  fairly  large-sized  lenses 
were  i  mm  in  diameter  and  spaced  at  intervals  of  3  mm  apart. 
For  smaller  lenses  a  screen  with  smaller  holes  spaced  closer  together 
was  used,  permitting  a  suitable  number  of  zones  to  be  determined. 
If  the  holes  are  too  small,  or  too  near  together,  the  diffraction 
disks  will  not  be  clearly  defined  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  measure 
them.  The  lens  holder,  L,  is  of  the  iris  diaphragm  t3rpe,  so  that  the 
lens  is  always  centered  with  respect  to  the  holder,  and  therefore 
with  respect  to  the  screen.    The  lens  holder  rotates  about  a  ver- 


B 


L 

1 


r 


Fto.  8.—; 


sketch  of  apparatus 

tical  axis,  permitting  the  lens  to  be  centered  with  respect  to  the 
photographic  plate.  The  photographic  plate  P  slides  on  an  optical 
bench  B  B  along  a  scale.  The  plate  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
permitting  several  exposures  to  be  made  on  the  same  plate. 

2.  Method  o^  Manipui^ahon. — The  lens  is  placed  in  the  holder, 
care  being  taken  that  it  is  fairly  well  centered.  It  is  then  accu- 
rately centered  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  lens.  For  this 
purpose  a  ground-glass  plate  with  a  little  90^  prism  cemented  to 
it  (leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  grotmd  glass  sturounding  the  prism) 
is  placed  in  the  plate  holder.  The  prism  is  used  to  send  a  beam  of 
light  to  the  rear  lens  surface.  When  the  beam  is  reflected  on 
itself  by  the  lens  and  comes  back  to  the  observer  through  the 
clear  space  around  the  prism,  then  the  lens  is  normal  to  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  the  plate,  and  the  centering  is  accurate. 

The  monochromator  is  then  set  to  give  a  beam  of  wave  length 
425/ifi,  the  plate  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  the 
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focus  and  an  exposure  made.  The  plate  is  then  lowered,  the  mono- 
chromator  changed  to  give  a  beam  of  wave  length  475MM  ^u^d  another 
exposure  made.  This  is  repeated  with  the  monochromator  set  at 
550MM  suid  650MM-  "I^e  plate  is  then  moved  through  a  distance  d, 
previously  determined,  so  that  the  plate  now  comes  behind  the 
focus.  The  exposures  are  repeated  through  the  wave  lengths 
650fifi,  550MM9  475MMi  d^d  425^/1*  The  length  of  exposure  is  timed 
so  as  to  get  uniform  density  on  the  plate  for  all  colors,  giving 
disks  which  can  easily  be  measured  on  a  Zeiss  horizontal  com- 


Fro.  9. — Diagram  iUustraHng  a  Hit  of  the  plate  to  the  lens  axis 

parator  or  measuring  engine  with  sujSdent  accuracy  for  rays 
somewhat  removed  from  the  axis  of  the  lens. 

3.  Sources  op  Error. — ^The  lens  was  carefully  centered  in  the 
method  described  above.  A  slight  tilting  of  the  plate  would  pro- 
duce an  error  in  AV  and  AE  of  at  least  the  second  order. 

To  find  the  effect  of  a  slight  tilting  of  the  photographic  plate  on 
the  value  of  V,  let  us  assume  that  0  be  the  angle  that  the  plate 
P\  (Fig.  9)  makes  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  lens  axis  Pi  M, 
which  position  the  plate  should  occupy.    The  distance  M  F  =  V 

-»  —rz  ■"  /  .  J  which  shows  that  there  is  no  error  produced  in  V 
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by  a  tilt  in  the  plate  through  an  angle  0  to  the  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  hence  no  errors  in  AV. 

The  effect  of  the  tilt  $  of  the  plate  on  the  value  of  E  can  be 
determined  as  follows: 

h  n.  A-h 

E»-r-  Uf  but  for  purposes  of  discussing  the  errors  tan  u-^—j- 

can  be  substituted  for  sin  «  so  that  £«- — =- 

tan  u    a+b 

Let  the  plate  be  in  the  position  P/  M  (Fig.  9)  making  an  angle 
$  with  the  position  Pi  M  where  the  plate  ought  to  be.    The  dis- 
tance d^M  N  will  not  be  affected.    The  only  quantities  entering 
in  E  which  will  be  affected  by  the  angle  $  will  be  a  and  b. 
I^t  P/  Af —a',  as  measured,  and 

p  M^ay  the  distance  from  M  to  the  point  p  where  the 
ray  R^  P,  would  strike  the  plate  in  its  perpen- 
dicular position. 
Then,  in  the  triangle,  P^'  P^M 
IP^'  M  p^9 
/Af />P/  =  (90+ti) 
PP/M-i8o-(90+«)-*-90-(f^-+-») 
Af  P/=a 
PM^a' 

,  -        a     sin  (90 + u)  cos  u 

toen  -^  ^  —    - 


a'    sin  [90  -  (tt +S)]    cos  (w +fl) 

Ycos  u         \ 
^""^\cos(ti+fi')/ 
A  similar  expression  can  be  derived  for  b. 

The  angle  u  in  any  case  is  never  large,  the  largest  angle  obtain- 
able in  an  f:  2  lens  is  one  whose  tan  is  one-fourth,  which  is  about 
13^.  The  angle  9  is  very  small,  due  to  care  taken  in  centering. 
Hence,  cos  u  is  not  very  different  from  cos  (fi+0)  and  a  may  be 
taken  equal  to  a\  Similarly,  b^b'.  Hence,  the  error  in  E  due 
to  a  tilt  of  the  photographic  plate  may  be  neglected. 

The  error  in  AE  is  still  smaller,  as  AE  is  the  difference  between 
two  quantities  in  which  the  error  is  systematically  in  the  same 
direction. 
The  error  in  AE,  due  to  an  error  in  the  known  value  of  h,  is  one 

h 
of  the  first  order,  as  E  —  .  '   *   The  metal  screen  used  was  calibrated 

'  smt^ 

so  that  the  value  of  h  was  known  to  within  0.005mm,  correspond- 
ing to  an  average  error  in  E  of  less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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An  error  in  the  distance  d  affects  both  V  and  E  systematically 
in  the  same  direction. 

^^    a    d 
a  +  b 
rr    h    d 
a+b 
Asstmiing  an  error  in  d,  equal  to  S,  then  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion, AV  and  the  zonal  aberration  AE  of  any  two  zones  will  be, 
respectively, 

Oi+bi        Oj  +  6j 
\ai+6i     a^  +  b^/      \ai  +  6t     <h+f>i/ 

j^E^{    *i    «    *3    \f  +  ^    *^    -    ^»    \; 

\ai  +  6i     Oj+ftj/       \ai+6i     a^+b^/ 

— zonal  variation + zonal  variation  •  -j 

d 

Hence  the  percentage  error  in  the  spherical  aberration  and  in 
the  zonal  variation  of  the  E.  P.  L.,  due  to  an  error  in  d,  is  the  same 
as  the  percentage  error  in  d.  The  value  of  d  in  all  the  lenses  meas- 
ured lies  between  200  and  400  mm,  and  the  error  in  J  is  about  o.i 
mm.  This  gives  a  percentage  error  of  from  0.05  to  0.02  per  cent, 
which  is  negligible.  In  the  following  discussion  of  errors  we  will 
neglect  the  effect  of  an  error  in  d. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  an  error  in  a  and  b  on  the  final 
results,  we  have  the  formulas 

,,     a'd  ^  a  +  6  rs       h 

V— — TT  tan  tt 


a  +  6  d  sinu 

^-.    aba-\-bba  —  aba  —  abbj  .     a   ^j 

oV 7 — -Tv^ d  +  —rjpd 

{a  +  by  a  +  b 

Neglecting  bd  and  substituting  tan  u  for  — j— 

^--    bda  —  adb       i  /  v 

{a+b)      tan  u 
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From  (i)  we  see  that  bV  is  dependent  on  da  and  bb.  In  practice 
da  and  bb  are  smaller,  the  smaller  a  and  6,  but  negligibly  so,  so  that 
for  an  approximation  da  and  bb  may  be  considered  independent 
of  the  size  of  a  and  b.  Hence,  we  may  assume  ba  »  bb,  and  a  »  6, 
approximately;  then,  since  ba  and  bb  may  be  either  plus  or  minus, 

AT/     1 .4aba       I         i.4da       i.4d& 
2a       tan  u     2tan  u    2tan  u 

Hence  dV  is  dependent  on  a  +6,  only  as  the  latter  is  contained  in 
tan  u. 

TT       A  A         hd 

"sin  tt    tan  tf    a-f6 


<ba  -f  56\ 


(a  +  6)    tan  u 

If,  now,  we  assume  ba  »  bb  and  a  »  6,  then 

^^     1. 45a       h  i.Abb       h 

oE^--^ — or 


2a      tan  u  26     tan  u 

Hence,  the  larger  (a  -f  6)  the  smaller  bE,  the  error  in  E. 

fr-\ri     ^-^    <^(*-g) 
^^     ^^"(a-h6)"    a+6 

Jg-V)      -(a  +  &)da~(A~a)  (ba+bb) 
^      d       "  (a  +  6)' 

After  expanding  and  collecting  terms,  this  becomes 

^(E-V)      ~(A  +  6)da-(A~a)d6 
d      "  (a  +  6)» 

Again  assuming  ba  «  d&,  and  a  »  6 

(£  — V)   —  Ada  — ada  — Ada  +  ada  i  •4(  — Ada  — o&a) 


d- 


d  (2a)*  4a* 

d(£:-F)      -i-4(A  +  a)da 


d  4a' 

A  is  about  twice  the  size  of  a,  hence 


d(£  —  VO  =  4  •  2 — ^ — 3 — ^  = ba,  approximately. 
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Hence,  an  error  of  da  in  a  or  d6  in  6  will  cause  an  error  in{E—V) 
equal  to  dP-  or  d-j--. 

The  errors  due  to  measurement  and  to  irregularities  in  the  photo- 
graphic plate  were  examined  by  taking  two  plates  of  the  same  lens 
and  having  two  observers  measiu-e  the  same  plate.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  thus  obtained.  Pi  and  P,  are  the  measm-e- 
ments  on  plates  i  and  2,  Pi-P,  being  their  diflFerence.  In  the 
column  T— 5  is  given  the  variation  between  two  observers. 
Because  of  the  physical  indeterminateness  of  the  values  for  the 
first  two  zones,  they  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  probable  error 
of  a  single  observation,  then,  is  0.06  mm  in  V  and  0.04  mm  in  E 
for  two  plates.  There  is  a  slight  systematic  diflFerence  between  the 
two  plates,  which  may  be  due  to  diflferent  intensities  in  the  shadow- 
graphs or  to  a  speck  of  dust  changing  the  shape  of  the  shadow- 
graph. 

The  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  for  two  observers  as 
obtained  from  the  columns  T—S  is  0.02  mm  for  V  and  0.05  mm 
for  E.    The  systematic  error  here  is  very  slight. 

Compariaon  of  Meftsuremeate 


V  (tpbarical  ttemttai) 

B  (line  canditton) 

T-S 

/ 

T-8 

Pi  (lint  plate) 

PsCwcoad 
plite) 

Pi-Pi 

different 
btlwoii  2 
obMnreta 

Pi(fknt 
Plitfe) 

Psdeemd 

Plato) 

Pi-Pi 

diffcrwiee 

iMtWMnl 

obMnren 

mn 

yn^ 

mfli 

mm  * 

mm 

mm 

am 

mm 

425;iM    138.91 

138.80 

-o.n 

-0.10 

212.82 

212.61 

+0.21 

+0.17 

8.44 

8.66 

-  .22 

-  .00 

2.92 

3.03 

-  .11 

+  .13 

8.26 

8.40 

-  .14 

-  .04 

2.44 

2.60 

-  .16 

+  .03 

7.94 

8.09 

-  .15 

-  .00 

2.36 

2.40 

-  .04 

-  .14 

7.74 

7.90 

-  .16 

+  .01 

2.06 

2.16 

-  .10 

-  .10 

7.84 

8.02 

-  .18 

+  .02 

2.18 

2.32 

-  .14 

-  .02 

8.62 

8.78 

-  .16 

+  .01 

3.02 

3.15 

-  .13 

-  .07 

itSm       8.74 

8.88 

-  .14 

-  .02 

2.36 

2.96 

-  .63 

-  .50 

8.50 

8.55 

-  .05 

-  .07 

2.78 

2.95 

-  .17 

+  .18 

8.14 

8.35 

-  .04 

-  .03 

2.44 

2.67 

-  .23 

-  .10 

7.83 

8.00 

±  .00 

-  .04 

2.24 

2.24 

.00 

-  .08 

7.52 

7.70 

-  .01 

+  .03 

1.88 

1.98 

-  .10 

—  .08 

7.52 

7.65 

+  .04 

-  .04 

1.92 

1.96 

-  .04 

-  .04 

8.06 

8.23 

±  .00 

-  .02 

2.41 

2.58 

-  .17 

-  .01 

S5(W       3.92 

9.36 

-  .44 

+  .17 

2.74 

2.66 

+  .06 

+  .62 

8.90 

8.74 

+  .16 

+  .13 

3.04 

2.95 

+  .09 

+  .38 

8.33 

8.56 

-  .23 

-  .03 

2.69 

2.76 

-  .17 

-  .20 

7.98 

8.07 

-  .09 

+  .01 

2.30 

2.44 

-  .14 

+  .02 

7.57 

7.72 

-  .15 

+  .03 

1.97 

2.06 

-  .09 

-  .10 

7.44 

7.58 

-  .14 

-  .03 

1.81 

1.94 

-  .13 

-  .09 

7.81 

7.98 

-  .17 

+  .02 

2.33 

2.38 

-  .05 

+  .01 

Wkm       9.12 

9.38 

-  .26 

+  .06 

3.72 

3.58 

+  .24 

-  .48 

9.06 

9.29 

-  .23 

-  .16 

3.15 

3.79 

-  .64 

-  .09 

8.65 

8.91 

-  .16 

-  .08 

3.05 

3.06 

-  .01 

-  .05 

8.19 

8.40 

-  .21 

-  .05 

2.52 

2.60 

-  .08 

+  .08 

7.78 

7.98 

-  .20 

-  .03 

2.13 

2.29 

-  .16 

-  .06 

7.56 

7.69 

-  .13 

-  .03 

1.90 

1.99 

-  .09 

-  .04 

7.80 

7.98 

-  .18 

-  .01 

2.32 

2.32 

.00 

-  .02 
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The  systematic  error  does  not  affect  the  results  in  any  way,  as 

the  curve  plotted  is  the  difference  of  all  the  values  from  a  mean 

value.    In  plotting,  as  described  below,  the  probable  error  is  re- 

100 
duced  with  the  values  of  AV  and  HE  by  p~p~T~*    Thus,  in  the 

case  of  a  lens  of  200  mm  E.  F.  L.,  the  probable  errors  are  reduced 
by  one-half.  Very  few  of  the  lenses  plotted  were  less  than  175 
mm  E.  F.  L.,  while  one  was  as  high  as  400  mm. 

4.  Method  of  Plotting. — ^The  method  of  plottmg  the  results 
has  been  described  in  the  discussion  of  spherical  and  sine  condi- 
tion aberrations.  The  mean  values  for  V  and  E  were  so  chosen  as 
to  show  the  places  of  best  correction  of  the  lenses  in  question. 
Thus,  the  values  of  the  first  two  central  zones  in  all  cases  were 
disregarded  (in  taking  the  mean) ,  as  these  values  are  unreliable. 
In  photographic  lenses,  where  no  provision  is  made  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  red  rays,  the  mean  of  the  yellow-green,  blue,  and  violet 
was  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  in  projection  and  telescope  lenses, 
the  violet  was  disregarded,  and  the  mean  of  the  red,  yellow-green, 
and  blue  was  used.  The  mean  values  of  V  and  E  were  then  sub- 
tracted from  each  of  the  values  of  V  and  £,  respectively,  and  the 
resulting  differences  reduced  to  100  mm  focal  length.  This  pro- 
cedtuie  makes  the  vertical  axis  the  mean  value  for  both  E  and  V. 
A  deviation  from  the  axis  means  an  aberration.  The  dotted  line 
shows  the  variation  of  the  E.  F.  I<.,  and  the  solid  line  shows  the 
spherical  aberration.  The  distance  between  the  curves  AE  and  AK 
is  a  measure  of  the  coma. 

The  curves  for  each  wave  length  are  plotted  separately,  so  as 

not  to  create  confusion,  but  the  vertical  axis  represents  the  same 

line  and,  for  comparison,  the  figures  should  be  superposed  with 
the  axes  coinciding,  or  else  the  distances  from  X  Y  should  be 

compared. 

The  vertical  distances  h  have  been  magnified  4  times  and  the 
horizontal  distances  20  times,  in  accordance  with  convention  used 
by  Von  Rohr  and  others. 

The  wave  lengths  used  were : 


Limits  of  band 


423-427ji^(t1ioat). 

475-479MM(«>wnt). 
S47-SS^  (about). 
647-663MM  (about). 
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The  "limits  of  band"  gives  the  width  of  the  band  of  spectrum 
used  for  each  color. 

5.  Appucabiuty  op  Method. — ^The  method  can  be  success- 
fully used  on  all  optical  systems,  of  relatively  large  aperture,  and 
short  enough  focus  to  permit  the  plate  to  be  placed  sufficiently 
near  the  focus  to  obtain  strong  light,  and  still  separate  the  disks 
a  measurable  distance.  The  diameter  must  be  large  enough  to 
obtain  several  zones  without  crowding  the  holes  in  the  screen 
too  close  together.  Such  lens  systems  are  photographic  lenses, 
short-focus  telescope  objectives,  etc. 

The  method  has  been  used  on  complete  instruments,  such  as 
telescopes.  In  a  complete  telescope,  the  consideration  for  a 
theoretically  perfect  image  requires  the  rays  to  be  parallel  on 
coming  out  of  the  eyepiece.     In  general,  they  will  not  all  be 


FiO.  zo. — Method  applied  to  complete  telescope 

parallel,  but  some  will  intersect  the  axis  at  some  point  behind  the 
exit  pupil.  If  we  take  two  shadowgraphs,  one  near  the  exit 
pupil  and  one  some  distance  behind  it,  we  can  obtain  the  inter- 
sections of  the  rays  with  the  axis. 

Let  J?|  and  R^  (Fig.  10)  be  two  rays  intersecting  the  axis  at 
distances  V^  and  V^  from  the  rear  principal  plane  of  the  instru- 
ment.   Then  Ui  and  17,  will  be  such  distances  that 

III 

III 

where  /  is  the  accommodation  used  by  the  observer 
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The  quantity  ~  (  tt  "*  t/"  )  represents  the  range  of  accommodation 

the  eye  has  to  assmne  simultaneously  in  focussing  the  rays  from 
the  instrument  on  the  retina.  Since  this  is  independent  of  /,  we 
see  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  observer's  eye,  nor  on  the 
amount  of  accommodation  he  requires  in  using  the  telescope,  nor 
whether  the  telescope  is  focussed  on  a  near  object  or  a  distant 
object,  but  depends  only  on  the  difference  in  power  of  the  various 
zones. 

6.  I1.1.USTRATIVB  Description  of  a  Set  of  Curves. — ^To  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  a  set  of  ctuves  let  us  take  the  lens  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  25.  This  is  a  foreign-made  projection  lens  of 
the  Petzval  type  for  motion-picture  projection  work.  A  glance 
at  the  cmves  shows  that  the  lens  is  best  corrected  for  that  region 
of  the  spectrum  between  475MM  and  550mm»  or  between  the  yellow- 
green  and  the  blue.  Here  the  dotted  curve  and  the  full  almost 
coincide,  showing  freedom  from  coma  near  the  axis.  At  about 
1 3  mm  out  from  the  lens  center  the  curves  show  appreciable  sepa- 
ration.   This   corresponds   to   an   aperture  1:3.0  ( -  =  —  1. 

r  t-^  o^   \2x13      3.9/ 

At  this  aperture  the  maximum  value  of  AE— AV  is  0.09  mm  for 
wave  length  ssomm  and  0.05  mm  for  wave  length  475MM  (disre- 
garding the  center  zone  of  the  lens);  for  wave  length  425/i/x,  or 
the  violet,  the  spherical  is  practicUy  zero,  but  the  two  curves  do 
not  fit  so  closely,  LE—HV  becoming  equal  to  0.15  mm.  This  is 
quite  small,  but  it  is  three  times  that  of  wave  length  475MM  and 
twice  that  of  wave  length  ssomm- 

This  lens  being  designed  for  projection  work,  the  color  correc- 
tion should  be  between  the  red  and  the  blue;  that  is,  the  red  and 
the  blue  would  focus  in  the  same  point  and  the  others  not  far 
away,  with  no  attention  paid  to  the  extreme  violet.  The  distance 
of  the  full  line  from  the  axis  (the  zero  line)  gives  the  amotmt  of 
color  aberration  for  the  particular  color.  The  average  distances 
of  the  four  colors  from  the  axis,  using  the  mean  of  the  red,  yellow- 
green,  and  the  blue  as  zero,  are  as  follows:  Violet,  —0.18  mm; 
blue,  —0.13  mm;  yellow-green,  0.00  mm;  and  red,  +0.22  mm. 
This  shows  the  red  to  be  far  out  of  achromatism,  as  it  focusses 
0.35  mm  and  0.40  mm  behind  the  blue  and  violet,  respectively. 
The  progression  of  the  curves  in  the  same  direction  (—0.18  mm 
to  +0.22  mm)  shows  that  no  two  colors  focus  at  the  same  point, 
hence  there  is  no  color  correction. 
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The  distances  of  the  dotted  curves  from  the  axis  shows  the 
variation  of  the  E.  F.  L.  with  the  color,  hence  the  variation  of  the 
size  of  the  image  with  the  color.  This  is  the  oblique  achromatism. 
These  average  distances  for  each  color  are  as  follows:  Violet, 
—0.18  mm;  blue,  —0.13  mm;  yellow-green,  +0.06  mm;  and 
red,  +0.25  mm;  that  is,  the  red  image  is  0.4  per  cent  bigger 
than  the  violet,  with  the  sizes  of  the  other  images  m  between. 
Hence  the  image  projected  by  this  lens  shows  red  fringes  on  the 
outside  and  violet  on  the  inside.  This  lens  could  be  better  used 
to  advantage  with  a  color  screen,  as  each  color  is  well  corrected 
for  itself;  but  the  only  color  for  which  the  variation  is  small  is 
the  blue,  and  there  is  no  real  achromatism  as  defined  earlier  in 
this  paper. 

The  other  sets  of  curves  furnish  similar  information  regarding 
the  other  lenses,  allowing  us  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  best 
use  of  the  lens  as  far  as  the  center  of  the  field  is  concerned. 

y.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CURVES 

The  following  curves  divide  themselves  into  groups  of  lenses  of 
several  classes.  Figs.  11  to  18  represent  various  types  of  photo- 
graphic lenses.  The  curves  here  nm  very  smoothly,  showing 
good  work  in  surfacing,  as  most  of  these  lenses  are  of  a  high-grade 
make.  Figs.  14  and  15  are  not  so  regular,  but  the  residuals  are 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  any  case.  Fig.  16  is  of  an  old- 
tjrpe,  rectilinear  lens;  the  rest  are  modem  anastigmats.  It  will 
be  noticed  how  the  spherical  aberration  in  Fig.  16  does  not 
begin  to  return  to  the  axis,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  others  they 
either  cut  the  axis  again  or  approach  it. 

Figs.  19  to  26  are  projection  lenses  of  the  Petzval  type.' 
The  curves  are  not  smooth  and  regular,  showing  less  care  in  sur- 
facing than  in  the  photographic  objectives.  The  lenses  repre- 
sented by  Figs.  19  to  23  were  made  in  this  country,  the  others 
being  imported.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  domestic  lenses  com- 
pare favorably  with  foreign  ones.  Figs.  24  and  26  show  con- 
siderable coma.  All  the  lenses  of  this  group  are  of  rather  large 
aperture,  the  largest  bemg  f  12.7,  approximately. 

Fig.  27  is  a  telescope  objective  (aperture  f  13.3)  made  by  Zeiss. 
The  lens  is  exceedingly  well  corrected  for  wave  length  550MM1 
which  is  the  brightest  yellow  region  of  the  spectrum,  with  the 
red  and  the  blue  not  far  away.    The  violet  has  been  entirely 

*  Fint  brodgiit  out  by  J.  Petsral  in  1840.    It  it  docribcd  in  all  books  on  optical  ingtmnictttt. 
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neglected.     This  is  also  true  of  the  color  correction  of  the  projec- 
tion lenses,  as  they  all  have  to  be  used  for  visual  work. 

VL  SUMMARY 

The  errors  which  affect  the  definition  of  a  lens  are  discussed 
and  methods  of  representing  graphically  the  central  errors 
described.  The  condition  for  freedom  from  coma  near  the  axis 
is  arrived  at.  The  relative  importance  of  the  errors  in  the  different 
tjrpes  of  lenses  is  discussed.  Hartmami's  method  is  extended, 
permitting  one  set  of  measurements  to  give  all  the  important 
central  errors — spherical  aberration,  zonal  variation  of  the  equiva- 
lent focal  length,  axial  and  oblique  achromatism.  The  apparatus 
and  the  procedure  are  described,  and  the  accm'acy  of  the  adjtist- 
ments  and  measurements  discussed.  The  method  is  applicable  to 
aU  systems  of  relatively  short  focus  and  large  aperture,  such  as 
photographic  lenses,  projection  lenses,  and  telescope  objectives, 
and  also  to  complete  optical  systems.  The  results  of  the  method 
as  applied  to  a  complete  telescope  are  discussed,  and  are  shown 
to  be  independent  of  the  accommodation  of  the  observer.  Seven- 
teen sets  of  etudes  for  as  many  different  lenses  are  given,  and  an 
illustrative  discussion  of  one  set  of  curves,  together  with  a  general 
description  of  the  t3rpes  of  lenses  represented  by  each  group  of 
curves. 

Washington,  September  19,  1916. 
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I.  IKTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  30  years  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements 
have  been  quite  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  wave-length  region 
to  which  ordinary  photographic  plates  are  most  sensitive — ^that 
is,  from  2000  A  to  6000  A  (A » angstrom » 0.000000 1  mm). 
This  was  made  possible  by  Prof.  Rowland's  invention  of  the  con- 
cave grating  and  the  establishment  of  his  system  of  standard  wave 
lengths.  Since  1904  a  new  system  of  wave-length  standards — 
the  international  system — has  been  established  and  the  wave 
lengths  from  2000  A  to  6000  A  of  many  spectra  have  been  re- 
measured  in  international  Angstroms. 

The  long  waves  have  never  been  so  extensively  or  carefully 
investigated,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in  photographing  them. 
Measurements  of  the  wave  lengths  of  some  of  the  strong  lines  in 
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the  red  and  adjacent  infra-red  regions  of  the  spectrum  have  been 
made  by  using  radiometers  or  phosphoro-photography  to  detect 
the  waves.  These  methods,  however,  are  difScult  and  yield  re- 
sults which  are  not  in  very  good  agreement.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  nothing  can  compete  with  direct  photography  for 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  structure  and  wave  lengths  of 
spectral  lines. 

The  photographic  work  on  long  wave  lengths  has  been  done 
principally  with  ordinary  photographic  plates  which  have  been 
specially  treated  with  dyes  to  make  them  sensitive  to  these  long 
waves.  Such  dyes  as  alizarin,  nigrosin,  cyanin,  and  dicyanin  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  com- 
paratively few  spectra  have  been  investigated  by  this  method. 
In  most  cases  photography  with  stained  plates  has  not  registered 
waves  much  longer  than  8000  A,  although  it  is  possible  to  reach 
much  longer  waves  by  this  method.  Furthermore,  such  work 
has  been  done  chiefly  with  the  low  dispersion  of  prisms  or  concave 
gratings  with  small  radius  of  curvattu^,  and  very  few  long  wave 
lengths  have  been  measured  in  international  angstroms.  By  using 
the  photographic  method  with  interferometers  or  with  larger 
gratings,  accurate  information  concerning  the  spectra  of  the  ele- 
ments can  be  extended  to  regions  beyond  9000  A  without  .much 
difficulty. 

n.  puxuposB 

Some  work  on  spectroscopic  analysis  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
led  to  a  photographic  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  some  of  the 
elements  in  the  region  of  longer  wave  lengths.  The  photographic 
sensitizers  dicyanin  and  dicyanin  A  were  used  and  found  to  be  of 
great  value  in  photographing  spectra  between  the  wave-length 
limits  5600  A  to  9600  A.  This  work  was  begim  with  the  plan  of 
studying  the  longer  waves  of  the  spectra  of  elements  commonly 
found  in  iron  as  impurities,  such  as  nickel,  cobalt,  chromium, 
manganese,  copper,  titanium,  vanadium,  silicon,  calcium,  and  car- 
bon. The  success  in  photographing  these  led  to  the  photography 
of  the  spectra  of  the  following  elements  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned:  Lithium,  soditun,  potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  beryl- 
litun,  strontiiun,  barium,  and  magnesium.  Thus  the  arc  spectra 
of  20  of  the  chemical  elements  were  photographed  from  5600  A 
to  9000  A  or  beyond. 

Accurate  measurements  of  wave  lengths  to  8824  A  in  the  arc 
spectrum  of  iron  have  been  made  with  interferometers  by  Bmns.* 

1  Barns,  Joonud  de  Physique  (5),  8,  p.  457;  19x3. 
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Similar  measurements  have  been  made  to  8210  A  in  the  barium- 
arc  spectrum  by  Werner.'  These  spectra  do  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient ntunber  of  evenly  distributed  and  sharp  Unes  in  this  region 
to  recommend  them  as  entirely  satisfactory  for  standards.  A 
photographic  survey  of  the  spectra  of  the  elements  may  disclose 
a  more  satisfactory  source  for  long-wave  standards. 

Some  of  the  spectra  which  were  photographed,  notably  those  of 
cobalt,  nickel,  titanium,  vanadium,  manganese,  and  chromium, 
were  fotmd  to  have  sharp  lines  whose  wave  lengths  can  be  more 
accurately  obtained  with  interferometers  than  from  the  grating 
photographs  made  in  this  work.  Furthermore,  the  number,  dis- 
tribution, and  intensity  of  lines  in  this  part  of  the  cobalt-arc 
spectrum  were  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  iron-arc 
spectrum. 

If  the  sharpness  of  these  cobalt  Unes  be  examined  with  the 
interferometer,  the  cobalt  arc  may  be  found  superior  to  the  iron 
arc  as  a  sotu-ce  of  long-wave  standards.  The  wave-length  meas- 
urements in  these  sharp-line  spectra  will,  therefore,  be  postponed 
until  the  interferometer  is  applied. 

Many  elements,  especially  the  alkali  metals,  have  spectra  the 
greater  part  of  whose  lines  are  broad,  diffuse,  reversed,  or  tmsym- 
metrical.  A  careful  study  of  the  long-wave  spectra  of  some  of 
these  elements  has  been  made. 

The  wave  lengths  have  been  measured  in  international  angstrom 
units,  and  the  results  are  probably  as  accurate  as  the  structure  of 
the  lines  will  permit.  These  results  are  of  special  interest  because 
of  the  regularities  and  series  relationships  which  exist  in  the  spectra 
of  the  II  and  III  groups  of  elements  in  the  periodic  system.  The 
apparatus  and  method  used  in  photographing  and  measuring 
these  spectra  are  described  in  this  paper,  and  the  results  are  given 
for  lithitun,  soditun,  potassitun,  rubidium,  caesium,  copper,  beryl- 
lium, calcium,  strontiimi,  bariiun,  and  magnesiiun. 

m.  APPARATUS 

The  spectra  were  photographed  in  the  first-order  spectrum  of  a 
concave  grating  ruled  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Anderson  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  grating  has  a  radius  of  curvature  of  640  cm 
and  the  ruled  surface  is  7.5  cm  by  13.3  cm  with  299  lines  per 
millimeter,  or  39  800  lines  in  all.    Hie  mounting  is  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

*Wcnier,  Aan.  d.  Phyiik,  44,  p.  389;  1914. 
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An  image  of  the  arc  A  was  magDi&ed  about  thtee  diameters 
and  focused  by  the  lens  L  on  the  sUt  5  of  the  spectograph.  The 
Kght  passing  through  the  slit  5  filled  a  concave  mirror  M,  which 
sent  out  a  parallel  beam  to  the  grating  G,  which  was  placed  close 
beside  the  slit  5.  The  grating  G  focused  the  spectra  on  the  pho- 
tographic plate  P.  The  grating  was  fixed  at  one  end  of  a  webbed 
steel  beam,  and  the  camera  was  movable  along  the  other  end  of 
the  beam.  The  camera  could  be  rotated  by  sliding  this  end  of 
the  beam  along  a  double  track,  rotation  taking  place  about  a 
vertical  axis  through  the  center  of  the  grating.  The  grating 
focused  the  spectra  in  a  circle  with  its  center  at  the  grating  and 
radius  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  grating.  This  spectrograph 
gave  a  dispersion  of  lo  angstroms  per  mm  in  the  first  order,  so 
that  a  spectrum  length  of  2000  A  could  be  photographed  on  a 
20  cm  plate.  The  focal  surface  was  practically  plane  for  this 
distance. 

A  L  S  ~---=.-^J 

Fig.  I. — Plan  of  apparatus 

After  the  camera  was  focused  for  a  particular  spectral  region 
it  was  clamped  to  the  double  track.  The  whole  apparatus  was 
clamped  to  massive  brick  piers  cemented  to  the  thick  concrete 
floor  in  a  basement  room  where  mechanical  disturbances  and  tem- 
perature variations  were  small.  A  wooden  house  siurounded  the 
entire  apparatus  and  protected  the  camera  from  stray  light. 

The  advantages  of  the  grating  moimted  in  parallel  light,  in  addi- 
tion to  compactness  and  stability,  are  intensity  of  spectra  and 
freedom  from  astigmatism.  The  intensity  given  by  the  so-called 
Rowland  mounting  is  quadrupled  by  this  mounting  in  parallel 
light.  This  is  of  great  importance  for  the  photographing  of  faint 
spectra  and  in  regions  where  specially  prepared  plates  must  be 
used.  The  stigmatism  of  the  slit  images  when  the  grating  is 
mounted  in  parallel  light  allows  the  comparison  spectrum,  con- 
taining standards,  to  be  photographed  directly  beside  any  other 
spectrum.  This  was  accomplished  by  placing  suitable  diaphragms 
in  front  of  the  slit.  An  aperture  was  used  which  allowed  light 
from  an  arc  to  cover  2  mm  of  the  slit,  and  then  this  portion  was 
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covered  and  5  mm  on  either  side  was  exposed  to  the  iron  arc. 
The  slit  width  was  usually  about  0.02  mm. 

IV.  SOURCES 

Arcs  were  made  of  metallic  electrodes  in  all  cases  where  it  was 
possible.  In  the  other  cases  the  following  salts  were  used  in 
Acheson  graphite  electrodes:  LiCOg,  NaCl,  KCl,  RbCl,,  CsCl,, 
BeCOa,  S1CI3,  and  BaCl,.  For  calcium  and  magnesium  arcs  the 
lower  electrode  was  of  the  metal  and  the  upper  one  of  graphite. 

Direct  current  was  supplied  at  a  potential  difference  of  220 
volts.  The  current  strength  was  made  to  correspond  roughly  to 
the  wave  lengths  to  be  photographed,  i.  e.,  6  amperes  were  used 
to  photograph  from  6000  A  to  7000  A,  7  amperes  from  7000  A  to 
8000  A,  etc.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  magnesium. 
The  metallic  electrode  would  ignite  with  large  currents,  but  burned 
quite  satisfactorily  with  3  amperes  and  no  volts.  Electrodes  of 
Norway  iron  were  used  for  producing  the  light  of  the  comparison 
spectrum,  and  the  arc  was  operated  under  standard  conditions.^ 

In  every  case  only  light  from  the  center  of  the  arc  was  photo- 
graphed, the  light  from  the  electrodes  being  screened  from  the 
slit  by  the  diaphragm. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  so-called  chemically 
pure  substances  and  substances  which  are  spectroscopically  pure. 
In  ^ite  of  the  great  skill  and  care  taken  in  preparing  the  material, 
chemists  seem  tmable  to  produce  elements  in  an  absolutely  pure 
state.  The  use  of  impure  materials  for  sources  has  naturally 
led  to  frequent  mistakes  in  assigning  spectnmi  lines  to  the  proper 
element.  Some  of  the  long  waves  which  have  been  wrongly  iden- 
tified by  others  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  results  of  this  work.  It 
is  possible  that  some  errors  of  this  kind  still  remain. 

Spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  Acheson  graphite  showed  the 
presence  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  barimn.  All  the  lines  photo- 
graphed were  measured,  but  the  wave  lengths  due  to  impurities 
were  separated  from  the  others  and  will,  be  f otmd  in  Table  1 1 .  This 
table  shows  the  impurities  in  the  ''chemically  pure''  salts  used  in 
this  work. 

When  large  quantities  of  salts  are  used  in  graphite  electrodes 
the  spectrum  of  carbon  is  quite  effectively  suppressed.  If  only 
small  quantities  are  used  the  thousands  of  lines  due  to  carbon 
become  very  troublesome.     Electrodes  of  copper,  cored  and  filled 

<  AfltroDh.  JL»  tt,  p.  99;  19x4- 
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with  salt,  may  be  recommended  for  Work  in  the  region  of  long 
wave  lengths,  for  the  copper  spectrum  has  very  few  strong  lines 
in  this  region. 

V.  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  RED  AND  INFRA-RED  SPECTRA 

Among  the  various  photographic  sensitizers  which  have  been 
used  to  photograph  red  and  infra-red  spectra,  the  most  efficient 
and  convenient  is  probably  dicyanin.  Eder,*  Geiger,*  Bums,®  and 
others  have  used  it  successfully,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  its  use 
has  not  become  more  universal. 

Photography  with  stained  plates  is  generally  thought  to  be 
difficult,  troublesome,  and  uncertain.  Perhaps  some  have  tried 
dicyanin  without  success  because  their  dye  was  inferior  or  worth- 
less. This  dye  is  quite  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  Ught  or 
heat,  after  which  its  value  as  a  photographic  sensitizer  is  lost.  If 
stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place  it  may  be  kept  months  without  decom- 
posing. The  process  of  staining  plates  is  probably  thought  to 
require  special  apparatus  and  technique.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  a  very  simple  procedure. 

The  most  efficient  staining  bath  was  found  to  be  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Bums.'  It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol, 
ammonia,  and  dicyanin  in  the  following  proportions:  About  4  cc 
of  a  stock  solution  of  i  part  dicyanin  to  1000  parts  alcohol  were 
added  to  50  cc  distilled  water,  50  cc  ethyl  alcohol,  and  5  cc  of  strong 
ammonia.  Ordinary  photographic  plates,  like  Seed  27  or  Graf- 
lex,  were  soaked  in  such  a  bath  from  3  to  5  minutes,  rinsed  in 
alcohol  30  seconds,  and  dried  by  a  current  of  air  from.,  an  electric 
fan.  Plates  treated  in  this  manner  were  found  to  be  quite  sensi- 
tive to  wave  lengths  between  6000  A  and  9000  A.  The  strong 
lines  between  7500  A  and  8500  A  in  the  spectra  of  the  alkali  metals 
were  photographed  with  exposures  of  i  minute  or  less.  In  the 
barium-arc  spectrum  a  line  of  wave  length  9370  A  was  registered 
with  an  exposure  of  20  minutes,  while  an  expostire  of  60  minutes 
on  a  plate  stained  with  dicyanin  A  showed  the  line  of  wave  length 
9608  A  quite  strongly.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The  exposures  were  usually 
Hmited  to  30  minutes  in  length,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  stu^  that 
'  no  displacements  had  taken  place  in  the  spectrograph.  With 
these  half-hour  exposures  the  spectrum  of  the  iron  arc  has  been 
photographed  to  91 18  A,  the  chromitun  arc  to  9290  A,  the  vana- 

*  Bder,  Kaiser.  Akad.  d.  Wiw.,  Itt.  p.  as89;  19x4. 

*  Gciger,  Ann.  d.  Phrt.,  19,  p.  75a;  zgza. 

*  Bums,  Journal  de  Physique,  (j),  8,  p.  457;  1913. 
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dium  arc  to  9087  A,  the  nickel  axx:  to  8968  A,  the  cooalt  arc  to 
8926  A,  and  the  titanitiin  arc  to  8734  ^-  ^^  ^^  region  5600  A  to 
7600  A  the  exposure  times  ranged  from  i  to  15  minutes. 

A  few  t3rpical  spectrum  photographs  as  made  with  the  dicyanin- 
stained  plates  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  These 
photographs  are  enlargements  of  three  diameters  made  from 
copies  of  the  original  spectrum  plates.  They  show  the  first-order 
q)ectrum  of  some  element  botmded  on  either  side  by  the  arc 
spectrum  of  iron  as  photographed  in  the  second  order.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  arrangement  is  found  in  the  last  two  spectra  on  Fig.  3. 
In  these  cases  the  first-order  spectrum  of  iron  is  shown  below  that 
of  Caesium.  The  wave  lengths  of  the  strong  lines  in  the  middle 
^)ectrum  are  indicated  by  the  accompanying  ntmibers. 

VI.  WAVE-LENGTH  MEASUREMENTS 

The  plates  were  measured  with  the  excellent  measuring  machine 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  machine  has  a  screw  which 
is  nearly  perfect  throughout  its  en- 
tire length  of  more  than  50  cm.  The 
pitch  of  the  screw  is  i  mm.  The 
head  has  a  diameter  of  25  cm  and 
the  circumference  is  divided  into 
1000  parts.  One  division  thus  cor- 
responds to  ijti  along  the  axis  of  the 
screw  or  to  o.oi  A  on  a  spectnmi 
photograph  with  10  A  per  mm. 

Turning  the  head  moved  the  mi- 
croscope along  wajrs  which  were  par- 
allel  to   the   screw.      The  spectrum  pio.  2. --Cross  hairs 

plate  was  clamped  firmly  to  a  shelf 

fastened  to  the  wa3rs.  A  five-fold  magnified  image  of  a  part  of 
the  plate  was  then  visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  with  the 
cross-hair  images  superposed.  The  microscope  contains  two  pairs 
of  cross  hairs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Readings  were  made  when  che 
cross-hair  intersection  61  was  on  a  spectnmi  line  and  again  when 
&3  was  on  the  same  line.  The  mean  of  these  two  readings  was  used 
for  the  position  of  the  line  on  the  plate.  The  positions  of  the 
standards  in  the  comparison  spectrum  of  iron  were  obtained  from 
readings  when  the  cross-hair  intersections  a^  and  a,  were  on  the 
lines.  After  the  two  spectra  were  completely  measured  from 
short  to  long  wave  lengths,  the  plate  was  reversed  and  remeasured 
from  long  to  short  wave  lengths.    Thus  each  determination  of 
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wave  length  is  based  upon  four  independent  observations  of  the 
position  of  a  line  with  respect  to  the  neighboring  standards. 

The  scale  of  the  plate,  assuming  normal  dispersion,  was  obtained 
by  dividing  the  diBference  in  wave  length  by  the  measured  dis- 
tance between  the  first  and  last  standards  measured  on  the  plate. 
All  the  other  measurements  were  then  reduced  to  wave  lengths  on 
this  basis.  The  deviations  from  standard  values  of  the  values 
thus  obtained  for  the  iron  lines  were  plotted  as  a  function  of  wave 
length  and  a  curve  was  drawn  through  these  points.  Prom  this 
curve  the  correction  required  to  express  any  other  wave  length  on 
the  international  scale  was  obtained. 

Interference  measurements  of  wave  lengths  in  the  iron  spectrum 
by  Bums,  M^gers,  and  Merrill  ^  were  used  as  standards.  These 
standards  contain  the  85  international  secondary  standards  from 
3233  A  to  6750  A,  together  with  318  other  iron  lines  compared  with 
the  international  standards  by  the  interferometer  method.  This 
set  of  standards  contains  chiefly  the  sharpest  iron  lines,  of  different 
intensities,  consistent  with  regularity  of  distribution  throughout 
the  spectrum.  The  average  distance  between  these  standards  is 
less  than  9  A.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  85  international  second- 
ary standards  are  lines  of  intensity  4  to  6,  inclusive,  while  only  47 
per  cent  of  the  additional  318  lines  have  these  intensities,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  among  fainter  and  stronger  lines. 
These  facts  make  this  set  of  standards  very  convenient  for  the 
measurement  of  wave  lengths. 

The  comparison  iron  spectrum  from  3300  A  to  4800  A  was  usually 
photographed  in  the  second  order  of  the  grating,  when  long  waves, 
from  6600  A  to  9600  A  of  other  spectra  were  photographed  in  the 
first  order.  Orders  overlapping  on  the  first  order  spectrum  were 
removed  by  placing  a  screen  of  Jena  red  glass  in  front  of  the  slit. 
The  first-order  spectrum  of  iron  was  photographed  beside  the 
shorter  waves  of  the  other  spectra.  On  a  few  plates  the  first- 
order  spectrum  of  iron  was  used  to  8600  A  and  Bums's  values  were 
then  used  for  the  standards  longer  than  6750  A. 

Vn.  RESULTS 

The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  tables.  The  first 
column  of  each  table  gives  the  wave  lengths  as  measured  in  inter- 
national angstroms.  The  second  column  indicates  the  intensity 
and  character  of  each  line.    The  strongest  lines  are  called  intensity 

*  This  BuUetin,  18,  p.  045;  19x6. 
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10.  Faint  but  measurable  lines  are  called  intensity  i .  The  char- 
acter or  appearance  of  a  line  is  represented  by  letters  which  have 
the  following  meanings: 

b^faroad. 

d»perliap8  double, 
hashazy. 
H^very  hazy. 
Inflhaded  to  red. 
I/«much  shaded  to  red. 
R«bioadly  revened. 

tB^Biianow  reversal,  red  oomponeiit  stRMiger. 
Sb— very  broad. 

The  third  column  indicates  the  probable  error  of  the  measure- 
ment of  each  wave  length.  The  letters  have  the  following  sig- 
nificance: 

Avprobable  error  0.000  A  to  0.0x0  A. 
B improbable  error  o.oio  A  to  0.020  A. 
Caprobable  error  0.020  A  to  0.030  A. 
D»probable  error>o.o3o  A. 
B"^iily  one  deteniiiiiation. 

A  and  B  also  indicate  that  the  line  was  measured  more  than 
twice.  In  fact  most  of  the  stronger  Knes  were  meastn^  on  three 
to  six  plates.  The  lines  marked  "£''  are  generally  faint  and  show 
only  on  the  longest  exposiu-es.  Their  wave  lengths  are  not  very 
accurate,  but  they  are  all  included  in  the  table  to  show  how  many 
.of  them  have  been  recorded  by  comparatively  short  exposures  of 
the  dicyanin-stained  plates.  In  the  following  tables  I.  A.  indi- 
cates that  the  wave  lengths  are  given  in  international  angstroms. 
The  others  are  based  on  Rowland's  system  of  standards. 

The  tables  contain  also  the  results  of  others  who  have  photo- 
graphed in  this  region  with  stained  plates.  The  only  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  embracing  more  than  one  spectrum  axe  those 
of  Lehmann,*  Hermann,^  Saimders,"  Lorenser,"  and  Eder." 
Among  these,  Eder's  results  are  the  only  ones  expressed  in  Inter- 
national Angstrom  units.^^  Lorenser  used  the  Hartmann  ^*  values 
for  the  iron  lines  as  standards.    For  purposes  of  comparison,  the 

*  Ifdunaim,  Axin  d.  Phys.,  (4),  5,  p.  633.  strong  line  z,  weak  Hue  4:  1901. 

*  Hcnnann,  Ann  d.  Phys.,  (4)  16,  p.  6S4;  1905. 
^  Saunders,  Astrophys.,  JL,  20.  p.  z88;  1904. 
u  I/xrenser.  Dissertation,  TGbingen;  19x3. 

^  Eder,  Sitznngsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensdi.,  Wien.  Itt.  p.  aa89,  strong  line  100;  1914. 

1' Science  Abstracts,  20.  Abs.  333.  191  a,  briefly  describes  "Researches  and  Measures  of  Wave  I^ength^ 
in  the  Red  and  Infra-red  Regions  of  the  Spectrum,"  by  K.  W.  Meissner,  whose  work  is  published  in  Ann. 
d.  fhysik,  SO,  p.  7x3, 19x6.  Dicyanin-stained  plates  were  used  to  investigate  the  spectra  of  Cs,  Pe,  Na,  S^ 
Rb,  Al,  Ca,  Ag,  Cu,  Or,  U,  S,  O.  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Meissner's  publication.  This 
cacpJains  the  absence  01  his  RsultB  in  the  following  tabks. 

^*  Hartmann,  Phydk.  2^tschr.,  10,  p.  Z93;  Z909. 
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results  based  upon  Rowland's  standards  may  be  changied  to  the 
intematioiial  scale  by  subtracting  the  followii^  quantities: 

o.9a  A  from  5500  to  6050 
.21  A  horn  6050  to  6500 
.39  A  from  6500  to  6570 
.33  A  from  6570  to  6750 
.34  A  fiom  6750  to  6850 
.35  A  £10111  6850  to  7000 
.36  A  £n>m  7000  to  7300 
.37  A  fiom  7300  to  7400 
.38  A  from  7400  to  7700 
.39  A  from  7700  to  8000 
.30  A  from  8000  to  8aoo 
.31  A  horn  8aoo  to  8300 
about  .35  A  from  8300  to  8800 

For  the  proper  discussion  of  series  relationships  amot^  the  lines 
in  these  spectra,  the  wave  lengths  should  be  reduced  to  vacuum. 
This  can  not  be  done  acctuutely  at  the  present  time  because  the 
dispersion  of  air  has  never  been  determined  for  waves  longer  than 
6800  A.  For  this  reason  an  investigation  on  atmospheric  disper- 
sion in  the  region  of  long  wave  lengths  has  been  b^un.  The 
frequency  differences  of  pairs  of  lines  which  appear  in  doublet 
series  in  some  of  the  spectra  will  not  be  affected  appreciably  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  frequency  differences,  as 
determined  from  my  wave-length  measurements,  will  be  given 
below.  The  oscillation  frequency  used  here  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  wave  length  or  the  number  of  waves  per  centimeter.  This 
number  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  frequency  or  number  of 
waves  per  second  and  is  more  convenient  and  in  wider  use  than 
the  latter. 

TABLE  1.— Litfaium 
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The  arc  was  produced  between  graphite  electrodes  containing 
lithium  carbonate.  The  impurities  present  were  sodium,  potas- 
sium, cakitun,  and  barium. 

The  spectra  of  the  alkali  metals  have  attracted  much  attention 
because  of  their  similarity.    They  all  contain  definite  sequences 


^  Kayscr  and  Rimte,  Wled.  Ann.,  41,  p.  309;  1890. 
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or  series  of  Unes,  and  the  members  of  each  scries  possess  the  same 
spectral  character.  In  general  three  types  of  series  exist  in  each 
of  these  spectra.  The  intense  and  easily  reversed  Unes  constitute 
the  so-called  principal  series.  Most  of  the  other  Hnes  are  broad 
and  diffuse.  They  may  be  arranged  in  two  subordinate  series,  the 
Knes  of  the  first  subordinate  series  being  broadened  by  shading 
toward  the  red.  In  the  spectra  of  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium, 
and  caesium  all  the  series  consist  of  doublets,  but  the  Knes  in  the 
lithium  spectrum  have  generally  been  measured  as  single.  The 
Unes  are,  no  doubt,  very  narrow  pairs,  and  King^*  has  recently 
found  the  line  6707  double  under  certain  conditions.  Two  com- 
ponents for  this  line  have  also  been  observed  by  others.  The 
separation  is  about  0.15  A. 

TABLB  2.--45odlnii 
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1 
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Sodium  chloride  was  used  in  graphite  electrodes  for  the  arc. 
The  impurities  present  were  potassium,  strontium,  lithium, 
calcium,  and  barium.  When  a  large  amount  of  soditun  chloride 
was  used  in  the  arc  the  Unes  8183  and  8194  showed  narrow  re- 
versals displaced  from  the  centers  of  the  Unes  toward  shorter  wave 
lengths.  The  wave  lengths  given  are  from  measurements  on  these 
reversals.  When  unreversed  the  lines  are  shaded  to  the  red,  and 
the  measured  wave  lengths  are  then  usually  from  o.i  A  to  0.2  A 
larger.    These  two  lines  are  the  first  pair  of  the  first  subordinate 


u  Xing,  Astrophyi.  Jl.,  44,  p.  169;  191a 


^  Kayicr  and  Roagt.   See  note  15. 
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series  and  thdr  frequency  diffetence  is  17.2,  which  is  identically 
the  frequency  difference  of  the  first  pair  of  the  principal  series, 
5889  and  5895,  The  lines  6154  and  6160  are  the  first  pair  of  the 
second  subordinate  series,  and  their  frequency  difference  from 
these  measurements  is  1 7 .3 .  The  frequency  difference  of  the  second 
pair,  5682  and  5688,  in  the  first  subordinate  series,  is  17.4.  The 
range  in  frequency  differences  for  these  fotir  pairs  of  lines  is  little 
more  than  i  part  in  100  000  in  the  actual  number  of  waves  per 
centimeter,  and  this  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  errors 
in  the  wave-length  measurements. 

TABLE  3.— Potessium 


Moffen 

Bdn 

KayMrtnd 
Runes  u 

Ssiui- 
dan 

XL  A. 

Notes 

p.  e. 

XLA. 

Notes 

X 

Notes 

X 

X 

Nstos 

X 

Notes 

5782.60 

2h 
4il 
2h 
2h 

10 

10 

1«R 

lOR 

B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 

A 

A 

5782.67 

5802.01 

12.54 

6911.2 
38.8 

7665.6 
99.3 

5ttR 

611R 

60R 

7ttR 

7 

8 

lOnR 
lOnR 

580L96 

12.52 

5832.09 

6911.30 

6911.31 
39.07 

7664.95 
99.02 

5 

6 

15QR 
lOOR 

691L8 
39.5 

6966. 3 

7664.91 
99.08 

7931.8 

38.98 

7664.94 
99.01 

7665.29 
99.32 

8 

6 

7668.54 
7701.92 

1 
1 

Potassium  chloride  was  used  in  graphite  electrodes.  The  im- 
purities in  the  spectrum  were  sodium,  rubidium,  calcium,  barium, 
and  lithium. 

The  Hnes  7699  and  7664  are  the  first  pair  of  the  principal  series 
and  their  frequency  difference  from  these  measurements  is  57.74. 
The  next  pair,  6938  and  691 1,  are  the  first  lines  of  the  first  sub- 
ordinate series.  Their  frequency  difference  is  57.72,  or  identically 
that  of  the  first  pair  of  the  principal  series.  The  lines  5801  and 
5782  aiie  the  second  pair  in  the  first  subordinate  series  and  their 
frequency  difference  is  57.71.  The  pair  5832  and  5812  belong  to 
the  second  subordinate  series.  The  difference  in  waves  per  centi- 
meter for  this  pair  is  57.73.  •The  above  measurements  thus  give 
exactiy  the  same  frequency  difference  for  these  four  pairs. 


ti 


Kayser  and  Runce.    See  note  15. 
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Mtggpn 

BdM 

BdertndVatentei* 

Sannden 

XLA. 

HolM 

f.; 

XLA. 

HolM 

X 

Notes 

X 

X 

Notes 

607D.9S 

a 

SI 
81 
101 

101 

101 

81 

81 

1 

lOR 

8R 

B 
B 
B 
B 

C 
C 

c 

B 
C 

A 
A 

6071.30 
6160.20 
6206.74 
98.85 
7060.09 
728a  53 
7408.71 
7619.7 

^ 

6071.1 

6160.0 

6206.7 

98.8 

6159.84 

6206w48 

98.50 

7280l22 

7280.3 
7406.5 
7619.2 
7757.9 
59.5 
7800.2 
7947.6 

7277.01 
7406.19 
7626.66 
7753.58 

4 

7408137 
7619. 12 
7757.80 

7406.49 
7619. 17 
7757.70 

11 

2b 

2b 

4 
3 
3 

59.58 

7759.6 
7800.3 
7947.7 

4R 
2R 

7800.29 
7947.64 

7800.30 
7947.63 
8521.21 

lOOR 

50R 

3n 

7805.98 
79Sa46 
8513.26 

1 
2 

4 

Rubidium  chloride  was  used  in  graphite  electrodes.  The  arc 
spectrum  showed  sodium,  potassium,  caesium,  calcium,  barium, 
and  lithium  as  impurities. 

The  Une  7060  observed  by  Bder  and  Valenta  is  due  to  barium. 
The  line  measured  as  8521  by  Eder  ^d  8513  by  Lehmaim  belongs 
to  caesium. 

The  lines  7947  and  7800  are  the  first  pair  of  the  principal  series. 
Their  frequency  difference  is  237.7.  Lines  7757,  7619,  and  6298, 
6206  are  the  first  two  pairs  of  the  first  subordinate  series.  Their 
frequency  differences  are  234.5  ^^^  235-4-  Lines  7408,  7280,  and 
6159,  ^70  ^^  ^^  fi^^  ^o  pairs  of  the  second  subordinate  series. 
Their  frequency  differences  are  237.5  suid  237.7.  Thus  it  appears 
from  these  measurements  that  the  frequency  differences  of  pairs 
in  the  second  subordinate  series  are  identical  with  that  of  the  first 
pair  of  the  principal  series,  while  those  of  the  first  subordinate 
series  are  about  i  per  cent  smaller.  This  is  also  true  for  the 
succeeding  pairs. 


It  Sder  and  Valenta,  Atlas  Typiscfacr  Spektren,  Wlen,  191X. 
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TABLB  5.— -Cftesiiim 


MeciMi 

XdK 

CMnnMNn 

XLA. 

HolM 

».•. 

XLA. 

ir«iM 

X 

HolM 

X 

S668h8 

H 
H 
7b 

8b 
lb 

4b 

Si 
10b 

10b 
Sb 

L 
L 
SI 

6b 
lOL 

1     lOL 

lOOEt 
Sb 
«R 
2b 
ib 

D 
D 
C 

C 

X 

c 

D 
A 

A 
A 
X 
X 
B 

C 
D 

D 

A 
B 
A  . 

A 

A 

S844.7 

6010.33 

6212.87 

6034.8 
62111 

6217.27 

6217.6 

6834^98 

632S 
63SS.3 

658&94 

6S67.11 
6723.28 

6973. 8S 
83.39 

61 
20 

2QR 
Sb 

63S9 
6434 

647S       • 
6S87.3 
6588.0 

6723.18 

6630.S 

6723.7 

6073.17 

6826.9 
6872.6 
6973.1 

B3k37 

69818 

7228.S 

7227.46 

72218 

7279^7 

72815 

7609.13 

7609.28 
780ail 
794L1. 

22 
2b 

lis 

7616.58 

3 

76017 

7944.11 
8016.2 

7944w7 

8019.62 

8082.02 

8S27.72 
876&10 
8949.92 
9171.38 

3 

3 

1 
2 
2 

3 

8007.7 

8016.9 
8079L1 

8079.8 
8S21. 12 

••••••••■•• 

8761. 3S 

8943  46 

9172.23 

9268.40 

92U.86       1         3 

1 

Caesium  chloride  was  used  in  graphite  electrodes.  The  ajrc 
spectrum  showed  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  lithium,  calcium, 
and  baritim  as  impurities.  The  line  7800  measm^ed  by  Eder  is 
due  to  rubidium.  The  line  8079  and  the  Kne  8016  are  very 
unsymmetrical.  The  photographic  maximum  is  therefore  depend- 
ent on  the  duration  of  the  exposure  for  its  position,  and  the  meas- 
urements on  this  maximum  vary  between  the  limits  indicated. 
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The  following  lines  belong  to  series: 


flnt8dr«l9rtBdpd 


I 


fint  ptJr  •!  lint  Mtordlailt 


Second  ptJr  •!  lint  Mbocdinalt 


Tbifd  pair  •!  lint  foUMdhMto 


Itenth  ptJr  •!  lint  •nbMdfaMto 


1 


8943w46 

852LU 

9208.40 

8761.35 

6073.17 

6923.18 

62U.87 

6010.33 

5844.7 

5663.8 


Af 

Av 

554.1 

546.9 

S54.8 

552.0 

533.2 

533.8 

542.8 

543L0 

546.5 

547.0 

Kayser'^  suspected  that  accurate  measiu^ments  would  show 
these  frequency  differences  to  be  constant.  Although  my  meas- 
urements show  the  frequency  differences  to  be  identical  for  the 
first  pairs  of  the  principal  and  subordinate  series,  the  frequency 
differences  for  the  next  three  pairs  of  the  first  subordinate  series 
show  the  same  deviations  from  constancy  as  the  older  measure- 
ments. 

TABLE  6.— Cofpar 


ICcam 

Anil* 

HMbMh*> 

XLA. 

ITotM 

».•. 

XLA. 

HttM 

XLA. 

N«tM 

6415.18 

1 
1 

3 
2 

Ih 

1 

3h 

4 

1 

8 

7 

2b 

Zb 

X 
A 

A 
D 

D 

X 

c 

A 

C 
A 

A 
B 
C 

6415.155 
27.564 
52.287 
56.672 
74wl76 
81142 

6504.051 
06.142 
31437 
44.427 
5a  977 
61555 
83.542 
99.681 

6621.628 
29.730 
72.234 

6741418 

1 

2 

0 

ta 

Sa 

Sa 

0 

2b 

1 

2tt 

3 

2tt 

2a 

5 

In 

1« 

5 

6 

27.57 

74.20 
8118 

6474.2 

In 

648115 

1 

6544.51 

50.98 

6L54 

662161 
29.67 
72.23 

674142 
40.29 

662159 

1 

72.2 
67414 

111 
111 

75.64 

.■•..«..•••••• 

r,  Randbach  dcr  Spectroscopies  t,  p.  59^ 
Zcftadtf.  f.  win.  Ffiot.,  9,  p.  ss6:  1910. 
>  HntiTh,  Ztitasbr.  i.  win.  Fhiit.,  If,  p.  399;  X9Z4' 
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TABLE  6.— <:appei^-Cantmiied 


MefgwB 

Ante 

Xrmmtm^ 

XI.  A. 

IToCm 

».•. 

XLA. 

IIoCm 

XLA. 

ir«iM 

lb 

1 

lb 

4h 
2h 

Ih 
2h 

10 
10 

Ih 

c 

B 
A 
A 
C 
•  A 
A 
A 
C 
C 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
C 
C 
A 
B 
B 

b' 

C 

B 
B 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
B 
B 
0 
B 
B 

81.869 

Oo 

682L86 

as.  46 

4a  99 

81.94 

89.92 

1 

9a  90 

8905.90 

6905.937 
2a  287 

3n 

m 

2a  09 

35.80 

68.36 

900a02 

39.34 

7124.66 

54.29 

93^56 

7427.26 

7S7a09 

777L96 

74.18 

75.41 

784&55 

791L95 

33.20 

54.23 

8006. 27 

17.78 

7L06 

92.74 

8114. 17 

78.96 

87.90 

8216.22 

23.13 

42.27 

73.45 

840100 

46.40 

8680.08 

83.17 

Copper 

rods  6  : 

mm  in  d 

iameter  vs 

rere  used 

as  arc  el 

ectrodes. 

The  D  lines  of  sodium  appeared  in  the  spectrum.  The  work  of 
Aertz  and  of  Hasbach  should  be  consulted  for  wave  lengths 
shorter  than  6621  A.  Aertz  made  exposures  on  Wratten  &  Wain- 
Wright  plates  for  six  hours  and  obtained  lines  below  662 1  A  which 
were  not  recorded  by  the  15-minute  exposures  on  my  plates.  The 
Une  6599  which  Aertz  marked  intensity  5  did  not  appear  on  my 
plates.    It  may  represent  an  impurity. 
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The  copper-arc  spectrum  also  has  a  doublet  system  of  series. 
The  first  pair  of  the  principal  series,  3247.550  A  and  3273.967  A, 
according  to  Hasbach,  has  a  frequency  difference  of  248.45.  Lines 
7933- 19  A.  and  8092.76  A  are  the  first  lines  of  the  second  sub- 
ordinate series  and  have  a  frequency  difference  of  248.55.  The 
Knes  5133.261  A  and  5220.083  A  have  a  frequency  difference  of 
248.40.  This  pair  belongs  to  the  first  subordinate  series.  The 
frequency  differences  of  these  three  pairs  representing  three  differ- 
ent series  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  one  part  in  100  000 
in  the  wave  number. 

Investigations  in  the  arc  spectnun  of  beryllium  have  thus  far 
disclosed  only  1 2  Hnes  with  certainty.  The  longest  of  these  has  a 
wave  length  of  4572  A,  which  is  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum. 
Exposures  of  a  half  hour  on  my  stained  plates  showed  no  traces 
of  Unes  between  4572  A  and  9000  A.  Beryllium  carbonate  was 
used  in  graphite  electrodes  to  produce  the  arc  spectrum. 

TABLE  7.— Strontittm 


ICsfltn 

BdOT 

H«mp«» 

and 
Vatoata 

LWMMT 

XI.  A. 

HotM 

p.0. 

XLA. 

ITotot 

XLA. 

X 

NotM 

X 

X 

ITotM 

6363.98 

5 

10 

6 

10 

C 
C 

c 
c 

D 
C 
C 
C 
C 

6361932 
69.999 
8a  740 
8a  507 
8a  245 

6401465 
41676 
61788 

6501990 

6364.21 
7a  20 
8a95 
8176 
8150 

640170 

6364.19 
7118 
80.94 
8176 
8a  48 

640a69 
4191 
6110 

6504.26 
1107 
21.53 
47.06 
5151 

6617.54 
43.80 

s 

7a  00 

6a 

lOf 

9a 

8a 

15 

8a  77 

86.57 

. 

8a  32 

640a49 

46.70 

3 

65.78 

6108 
6504.26 

2 

12a 

1 
1 

6504.02 
21.29 

6504.01 

6 

6504.07 

1 

46.82 

5a  28 

6617.28 

4a  58 

B 
B 
B 
A 

A 

A 

A 
A 

4a  79 

5a  29 

6617.27 

4a  52 

6791.06 

687a  36 

92.62 

707a  12 

4 
6 
4 
3 

6 

7 

4 

2QR 

41785 

50.253 

6617.268 

41545 

679L046 

6871347 

92.598 

7071102 

4127 

5a  19 
661192 

44.05 
670110 

54.21 

6792.19 

688169 

9137 

707a  34 

47.09 

50.53 

6617.50 

43.78 

8a 
12a 
10a 

6a 

6791.08 

687a  36 

92.62 

707a  15 

679L30 

667163 

92.83 

707a  45 

6769.59 
91.35 

680155 
7165 
92.86 

707153 
8a  90 

1 
10 

1 
15v 

81 
20f 

1 

"Hampe.  Zdtschr.  f.  wiaa.  Phot.,  18,  p.  348;  19x4. 

M  Bdcr  and  VakaU,  Adas  typiaclicr  Specktren.  Wlen;  X9xx. 
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iV€Lt4 


MaffM* 

- 

_, 

u^ 

XdK 

•ad 

ValMti 

.-. 

XLA. 

HMm 

P.9. 

XLA. 

Motet 

XLA. 

X 

M» 

X 

X 

llitM 

7153.08 

4 
6 
6 

Ik 

6 

5 

6 

A 
A 

A 

B 
A 

A 
A 

7153w07 

67.29 

7282.20 

87.57 

89.25 

7309.46 

7408113 

7621.55 
73.07 

8183.58 
9114 

2 
5 

4 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3 
6 
4 
4b 

7153.24 

67.49 

7232.53 

7153.43 

67.66 

7232.56 

4t 

67.24 

7168.02 

7232.10 

54.44 

3 
8 
3 

lOo 

7232.24 

8a 

87.44 

87.75 
89.19 

7308.70 
48.72 
62.88 

7406.07 
08.32 
38.53 

762t76 
73.38 

7309.47 

7309.65 

13b 

762L54 

73wll 

^ 

• 

Strontium  chloride  in  graphite  electrodes  was  used  for  the  arc. 
Lithium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  barium  were  found  as  impurities. 
The  lines  8183  and  8195  observed  by  Eder  are  due  to  sodium. 
The  unsymmetrical  character  of  these  two  lines  makes  their  meas- 
ured wave  lengths  several  tenths  of  an  angstrom  unit  larger  than 
when  measurements  are  made  on  the  reversals.  The  line  6708 
measured  by  Lehmann  is  probably  a  lithium  line.  The  Une  7408 
measured  by  £der  and  by  Lorenser  may  belong  to  rubidium. 

TABLE  8.— Cftlcim 


MOflMt 

Bdn 

Crow  and 
McCmloy* 

HoltiM 

u^ 

lOCOOMC 

XLA. 

Notes 

p.«. 

XLA. 

VolM 

XLA. 

Notoo 

XLA. 

X 

NolM 

X 

Tkm 

6439.13 

10 
5 
3 

10 

5 

7 
5 

2 

B 
B 
B 
B 

B 
B 
B 

B 

6439.086 
49.811 
55.606 

6462.576 

71.659 

93.789 

99.648 

6508.742 

6572.783 

3 

6439.061 
49.794 
55.560 

62.550 

7L644 
98.762 
99.624 

6439.31 
50.05 
55.82 

62.82 
64.93 
71.92 
94.04 
99.94 

20v 

49.83 

10 

55.60 

8i 

62.62 

6462.55 

71.64 
93.77 
99.64 

6572.78 

8 

5 

7 
5 

4 

20v 

71.69 

2v 

10 

93.83 

20v 

99.67 

10 

6508.08 
71.98 

8 
2 

6572.78 

6572.71 

6509.10 
73.03 
6636.1 

40 

68 

1« 

*0«w  and McCftnley,  AstrophyB.  JL, 80,  p.  99;  1914. 
*  Holts,  Zdtidir.  f.  wiit.  Phot.,  It,  p.  loi;  19x3. 
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lilglHt 

Bter 

Craw  and 
ICeCttttoy 

H0II1 

— • 

Loransw 

XLA. 

HolM 

».•. 

XLA. 

llolM 

XLA. 

Ifotos 

XLA. 

X 

]f«tot 

X 

HoCm 

6666.98 

2 

65.6 

111 

6707.88 

2 

6707.866 

1 

fi'07.81 

6708.06 
10.12 

611 

1 

0717.78 

8 

C 

17.69 

8 

17.688 

S 

17.70 

6714.47 
67.02 

3 

1 

18.01 

44.0 

47.2 

15V 
la 
la 

82.85 

4 

84.13 

4« 

89.38 

lis 

98.75 

8u 

6833.50 

4 

6866.80 

111 

84.29 

2 

7148.15 

10 
8 

8 

B 
A 
A 

7148.14 
7208.15 
7326.10 

6 
4 
5 

7148.123 
7302.161 
7886.099 

3 
2 

1 

7146.45 

99.83 

7322.95 

3 

1 
8 

7148.49 
7202.51 
7326.43 
7468.69 

15f 

7208.21 

15v 

7326.12 

20v 

3 

7521.22 

In 

84.75 

2tt 

66.08 

3u 

82.39 

luK 

87.79 

2nR 

98.40 

3iiR 

7600.74 

4« 

7602.78 

4iiR 

10.66 

611R 

12.34 

411 

45.25 

7984.25 

95.31 

In 
In 
2a 

8153.13 

1 

8 

10 

9 

B 

B 
B 
B 

8153.13 

8498.35 
8542.47 
8662.50 

2 

8498.11 
8542.25 

4 

m 

8499.20 
8543.08 
8662.10 

3 

1 
2 

X  LA. 

RotM 

8497.98 

8498.32 
8542.48 
8662.42 

00 

1 
0 

3 

8542.06 

5 

8662.10 

3 

An  electrode  of  metallic  calcium  was  used  below  and  a  graphite 
electrode  above  to  produce  the  arc.  Sodium,  lithium,  potassium, 
and  strontium  contaminated  the  spectrum.  The  line  6707  meas- 
ured by  Eder,  Crew  and  McCauley,  Holtz  and  Lorenser  is  due  to 
lithium,  although  Eder  insists  that  it  is  a  calcium  line.  Wood- 
ward ^  has  shown  that  this  line  is  absent  in  the  arc  spectrum  of 
pure  calcium.     By  means  of  a  25-ampere  arc  and  longer  exposures 

*  Woodward.  AstropliyB.  JL»  41.  p.  X60:  19x5. 
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Lotenser  has  found  a  number  of  new  lines.  Some  of  these  may 
belong  to  band  spectra  and  to  impurities.  Most  of  the  lines 
become  broad  and  unsymmetrical  when  the  arc  is  operated  with 
large  currents.  Crew  and  McCauley  used  the  arc  in  a  vacuum 
to  get  sharp  Unes. 

TABLB  9.— Berinm 


Iffefgwi 

I—r 

Bdar 

B— 

W«a«« 

GMcga» 

lUa^ 

XLA. 

VolM 

9.0. 

X 

MotM 

XLA. 

HMm 

XLA. 

XLA. 

XLA. 

X 

7616.50 

3 

2 
5 

7 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
1 

5 

2 
7 
6 

1 

1 
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The  arc  was  operated  with  barium  chloride  in  graphite  electrodes. 
Lines  belonging  to  sodium,  lithium,  potassium,  strontium,  and 
calcium  appeared  in  the  spectrum.  The  line  9370  was  registered 
by  the  phosphoro-photographic  method  by  Lehmann,"  who  meas- 
ured the  wave  length  as  9367  A.  The  Kne  9608  was  detected  by 
Randall "  with  a  thermopile,  and  this  wave  length  was  given  as 
9610.7  A.  Randall  measured  a  line  of  wave  length  9527.3  A, 
which  did  not  appear  on  my  plates. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  line  structures  and  wave  lengths  in 
the  barium  spectrum  are  so  sensitive  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  arc  is  produced.  Werner  used  the  arc  in  a  vacuum  in 
order  to  obtain  sharp  lines.    Under  atmospheric  pressure  many  of 


n  Lehmann,  Ann.  d.  Phys..  89,  p.  53;  19x2. 
**  RandaU,  Astrophys.  JL,  84,  p.  z;  Z9zz. 
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the  lixies  begin  to  broaden.  Lorenser  used  large  quantities  of 
barium  chloride  in  a  carbon  arc  fed  by  30  amperes.  Under  these 
conditions  nearly  all  of  the  lines  are  broad  or  uns3mmietrical. 

TABLE  10.— Mtgoesittm 
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Metallic  magnesium  was  used  as  a  lower  electrode  and  graphite 
as  an  upper  electrode  in  the  arc.  It  is  difficult  to  bum  such  an 
arc  in  air  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  magnesium  to  ignite  and 
oxidize.    Lorenser  burned  the  arc  in  a  vacuum. 

Comparison  with  the  tables  of  solar  wave  lengths,  published  by 
Capt.  (Sir)  W.  de  W.  Abney,'*  brings  out  certain  interesting  facts. 
Aside  from  the  telluric  lines,  a  large  percentage  of  the  rays  in  the 
infra-red  solar  spectrum  are  due  to  iron,  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  visible  and  ultra- 
violet regions.  The  strongest  sjblar  lines  in  the  infra-red  are  due  to 
calcium  and  magnesium.  These  are  the  lines  Xi,  Xn,  Xm,  and 
XiY  of  Abney,  the  last  and  weakest  being  due  to  magnesium. 
Some  of  the  strong  lines  of  barium  seem  to  show  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  as  well  as  the  strong  lines  of  potassium  (7664  and 
7699),  sodium  (8183  and  8194),  lithium  (8126),  and  copper  (7933). 

*  Nadcen.  Zdtacfar.  f.  wise  Phot.,  12,  p.  54;  19x3. 
M  Abney,  Phil.  Trans.,  177,  p.  457;  z886. 
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Many  of  Abney's  wave  lengths  are  in  error  by  several  tenths  of 
an  angstrom,  and  further  identification  of  these  Praunhofer  lines 
with  elements  in  the  sun  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  solar 
spectrum  from  6800  A  to  nearly  10  000  A  has  been  photographed 
recently  on  dicyanin*stained  plates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
wave-length  measurements  will  make  more  identifications  possible. 

Vm.  SUMMARY. 

Accurate  measurements  of  wave  lengths  and  determinations  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  emission  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  ele- 
ments are  of  importance  in  spectroscopic  anal}rsis  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  regularities  in  spectra.  Securing  such  data  about  the 
long  waves  has  been  delayed  chiefly  by  the  insentiveness  of  ordi- 
nary photographic  plates  to  the  red  and  adjacent  infra-red  spectral 
regions.  More  extensive  use  of  photographic  dyes  is  important 
for  these  spectral  investigations. 

Dicyanin  is  especially  valuable  and  efficient  as  a  photographic 
sensitizer  for  the  long  waves.  The  simple  procedure  of  staining 
ordinary  photographic  plates  in  a  mixture  of  dicyanin^  water, 
alcohol,  and  ammonia  renders  the  plates  quite  sensitive  to  wave 
lengths  from  6000  A  to  9000  A.  Such  plates  were  used  to  photo- 
graph the  arc  spectra  of  20  of  the  chemical  elements,  including 
the  alkali  metals,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  elements  commonly 
found  in  iron  as  impurities. 

The  photographs  were  made  in  the  first-order  spectrum  of  a 
concave  grating  of  640  cm  radius,  the  grating  being  motmted  in 
parallel  light.  Exposures  were  usually  limited  to  30  minutes, 
and  these  sufficed  to  record  waves  longer  than  9000  A  in  many  of 
the  spectra.  The  second-order  spectrum  of  the  iron  arc  was 
photographed  on  either  side  of  the  first  order  and  the  long  wave 
lengths  were  obtained  from  the  standards  in  the  iron  spectrum. 
The  wave-length  measurements  are  given  on  the  international 
scale  for  the  arc  spectra  of  the  following  elements:  Lithitun, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  copper,  calcium,  stron- 
tium, barium,  and  magnesium.  The  wave  lengths  range  from 
5600  A  to  9600  A,  and  the  probable  error  is  less  than  0.02  A  for  all 
lines  measured  more  than  twice.  The  broad  and  uns3mmietrical 
character  of  some  of  the  lines  imposes  a  Umit  on  the  accuracy 
obtainable  in  the  measurements. 

Frequency  differences  of  doublets  in  the  spectra  of  sodium, 
potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  and  copper  are  shown  by  these 
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wave-length  determinations  to  be  constant  in  most  cases  to  one 
part  in  100  000  in  the  nmnber  of  waves  per  centimeter. 

Comparison  of  the  spectra  made  it  possible  to  detect  many 
impurities  in  the  elements  used  for  light  sources.  Still  more 
extensive  spectral  investigations  are  required  in  the  region  of 
long  wave  lengths  to  identify  all  the  lines  with  certainty. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Prof.  J.  S.  Ames 
and  to  Dr.  K.  Bums  for  their  mterest  and  encouragement  in  this 
work. 

Washington,  March  20,  191 7. 
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L  INTRODUCTION 

In  reviewing  the  existing  data  on  the  thermod3maniic  proper- 
ties of  ammonia,  the  dearth  of  calorimetric  measurements  is  at 
once  apparent  Only  when  it  is  remembered  that  calorimetric 
data  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  computation  of  tables 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  engineer  can  the  difiSculties  of  the 
computer  be  appreciated.  With  regard  to  the  specific  heat  of 
liquid  ammonia  it  appears  that  the  experimental  difficulty  of 
measurement  and  the  absence  of  urgent  need  for  accurate  values 
have  deterred  all  but  a  few  from  the  attempt.  More  recently  the 
progress  in  the  production  of  artificial  refrigeration  has  led  to  a 
need  for  more  accurate  tables  than  those  existing,  and  the  meastu'e- 
ment  of  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  ammonia,  together  with  other 
thermodynamic  properties,  has  been  tmdertaken  in  response  to 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  refrigeration  industries. 
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The  previous  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  liquid  ammonia 
are  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  i ,  together  with  the  results  of 
the  present  measurements.  None  of  the  previous  measurements 
extend  to  temperatures  below  o®  C. 

Von  Strombeck  *  (1890)  used  the  method  of  niixtures.  About 
1 28  g  of  ammonia  contained  in  a  steel  bomb  were  used  in  a  calori- 
meter having  a  water  equivalent  of  about  i  kg.  The  heat  capacity 
from  +  30®  to  +  60®  was  observed.    Eight  experiments  were  made. 
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Fig.  I 

Ludeking  and  Starr'  (1893)  employed  a  method  similar  to  that 
of  Von  Strombeck  but  smaller  apparatus.  The  total  heat  capacity 
of  a  steel  shell  of  1 6.1 2  cm*  capacity  containing  10.01  g  of  ammonia 
was  measured  between  +46*^  C  and  +26®  C.  It  appears  from 
present  knowledge  of  the  specific  volume  of  liquid  ammonia  that 
at  temperatures  above  13®  C  the  liquid  would  have  completely 
filled  the  container,  and  from  the  compressibility  it  may  be  esti- 
mated that  at  46®,  if  the  steel  did  not  stretch  considerably,  the 
pressure  within  would  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
atmospheres.    Prom  the  heat  of  compression  of  liquid  ammonia 


>  Jour.  Pranklin  InsL,  180,  p.  467.  1890. 

I  PhiL  Mag.,  tft,  p.  393,  1893;  Am.  Jour.  Scienoe, 


Serin  (3).  i^t  p.  mo.  1893. 
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it  can  be  estimated  that  the  heat  capacity  between  o^  and  24^ 
was  approximately  15  per  cent  lower  than  it  would  have  been 
under  saturation  conditions  and  that  between  26^  and  46^  it  was 
about  21  per  cent  lower.  Both  the  published  values  and  the 
values  recomputed  as  indicated  are  shown  in  Fig.  i . 

Elleau  and  £nnis'  (1898)  also  used  the  method  of  mixtures 
between  o^  and  +  25^.  Nine  grams  of  ammonia  in  a  capsule  of 
20  cm'  capacity  were  used. 

Dieterici  and  Drewes  ^  (1904)  used  the  Bunsen  ice  calorimeter. 
The  specimen  of  ammonia  was  inclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  capsule 
of  1 .2  cm'  capacity. 

A.  J.  Wood '  (191 2)  used  the  method  of  mixtures  with  a  sample 
of  about  60  g  of  ammonia.  Six  experiments  were  made  between 
le""  and  20**  C. 

Keyes  and  Brownlee*  (1916)  have  given  an  equation  based 
upon  unpublished  experimental  work  of  Babcock. 

m.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  APPARATUS  AND  METHOD 

In  carrying  out  the  measurements  of  specific  heat  of  the  liquid 
two  independent  methods  were  used.  In  one  method  the  heat 
added  to  a  fixed  amount  confined  in  the  calorimeter  and  the 
resulting  change  in  temperature  are  measured  tmder  saturation 
conditions.  By  using  independent  data  for  the  specific  volumes 
of  the  two  phases  and  for  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  the 
corrections  for  the  heat  used  to  change  the  temperature  and 
amotmt  of  vapor  present  may  be  determined  and  the  specific 
heat  of  the  satiurated  liquid  obtained. 

In  the  other  method  the  calorimeter  is  kept  full  of  liquid  at  a 
constant  pressure  above  saturation,  the  heat  added  to  the  variable 
quantity,  and  the  resulting  change  in  temperature  measured,  due 
consideration  being  paid  to  the  amotmt  and  temperature  of  the 
expelled  portion.  Ine  result  of  this  method  of  measurement  is 
to  give  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  at  a  constant  pressure. 

By  using  the  independent  data  for  the  latent  heat  of  pressure 
variation  of  the  liquid,  the  specific  heat  of  the  saturated  liquid 
may  be  computed  by  general  thermodynamic  formulas,  thus  giving 
an  independent  check  on  the  two  methods  of  measurement. 

*  Joar.  Franklin  Inst..  145.  pp.  189.  s8o.  XS98. 

*  Zdt,  fOr  die  ges.  Kahe  Ind.,  11,  pp.  ax.  47.  1904. 

*  loe  and  Rcfrigeratica.  April,  Z9xa. 

*  Thermodynamic  Propertks  of  Ammonia,  John  Wiley 
a  description  of  the  cxpcriinmtal  determinatiooa  Im 
1584;  Attguat,  X917.) 
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The  calorimeter  used  in  making  the  experimental  determina- 
tions having  been  previously  described  in  detail  elsewhere/ 
only  a  brief  description  is  here  given.  The  instrument  is  of 
the  aneroid  type  and  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  investigation.  A  metal  shell  of  sufBcient 
strength  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  having  a  reentrant 
central  tube.  The  interior  annular  space  contains  the  material 
to  be  investigated.  An  electric  heating  coil  and  a  resistance 
thermometer  are  located  in  the  central  tube.  Heat  developed  in 
the  coil  is  transmitted  to  the  surrounding  liquid,  the  distribution 
being  favored  by  radial  metal  vanes.  The  interior  of  the  shell  is 
tinned  and  the  outside  nickeled.  For  preventing  the  transfer  of 
unmeasured  heat  between  this  calorimeter  and  its  environment  it 
is  suspended  within  a  shield  consisting  of  a  thermally  controlled 
jacket,  with  an  air  space  between  for  thermal  insulation.  For 
evaluating  the  thermal  leakage — ^that  is,  the  heat  exchanged  with 
the  surroundings  by  reason  of  temperature  differences — ^multiple 
thermocouples  with  junctions  distributed  on  the  surfaces  indicate 
temperature  differences  between  calorimeter  and  jacket.  Leakage 
is  usually  annulled  by  keeping  the  average  jacket  and  calorimeter 
surface  temperatures  equal.  The  heat  supplied  to  the  calorimeter 
for  producing  temperature  changes  is  developed  at  a  nearly  con- 
stant rate  in  the  heating  coil  by  current  from  a  storage  battery. 
Temperature  changes  are  measured  either  by  the  resistance  ther- 
mometer in  the  calorimeter  or  by  an  auxiliary  resistance  ther- 
mometer in  the  envelope,  using  thermocouples  for  the  transfer. 
The  energy  supplied  is  determined  by  potentiometer  measure- 
ments of  current  and  potential  drop  and  by  the  duration  of  the 
heating  current,  which  is  measured  by  the  standard  clock. 

The  material  which  is  the  subject  of  the  measiuement  is  intro- 
duced into  the  previously  evacuated  calorimeter  through  the  tube 
provided  for  this  purpose.  The  sample  is  confined  in  a  special 
steel  reservoir,  which  is  closed  by  means  of  a  valve.  After  being 
weighed  the  reservoir  is  suspended  in  an  auxiliary  thermoregu- 
lated  bath  and  connected  to  the  calorimeter.  When  the  valves 
in  this  connection  are  open,  the  flow  into  the  calorimeter  is  induced 
by  vapor  pressure  difference  caused  by  heating  the  reservoir  above 
the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  If  the  connecting  tube  is 
made  to  extend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  the  transfer 
occurs  by  liquid  flow,  while  if  this  tube  terminates  at  the  top  of 

t  xhif  BuHetin,  14,  p.  133;  19x7. 
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the  reservoir  the  transfer  occurs  by  distillation.  The  removal  of 
the  material  from  the  calorimeter,  except  in  the  case  of  actual 
overflow  by  expansion  when  already  full  of  liquid,  is  necessarily 
by  distillation,  since  the  orifices  are  at  the  top.  The  large  amount 
of  heat  transferred  when  distilUng  to  or  from  the  calorimeter  can 
be  readily  extracted  or  added  by  use  of  the  cooling  device  or  the 
heating  coil  as  needed. 

IV.  THEORY  OF  METHODS 
1.  NOTATION 

M  ^  mass,  in  grams,  of  ammonia  in  the  calorimeter. 
$  ->  temperature,  in  centigrade  degrees,  of  the  thermodynamic 

scale. 
/=-time. 

/  ->  heating  cturent  in  amperes  (mean  value) . 

£->  potential  difference,  in  volts,  across  heating  coil  (mean 
value) . 

Q  ->  heat  added  in  joules. 

N  ">  heat  capacity  in  joules  per  degree  of  calorimeter. 

V — volumetric  capacity  in  cm'  of  calorimeter. 

f  —  duration  of  heating  current. 

/,  ->  duration  of  entire  experiment 

ft ->  mean  thermocouple  indication,  in  millimeters  of  the  gal- 
vanometer scale,  during  entire  exi)eriment. 

B"  coefficient  of  thermal  leakage  in  joules  per  minute  per 
millimeter  galvanometer  deflection. 
9i,  9, « initial  and  final  temperatures  of  calorimeter  and  contents 
when  in  equilibrium. 

(>„ — -^ — -'    The  subscript  m  will  be  used  to  refer  to  tempera- 

ture  9„. 
Cp  ="  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  p  and  temperature  9. 
<r  —  specific  heat,  in  joules  per  gram  per  degree,  of  the  satu- 
rated liquid — that  is,  the  liquid  in  equilibrium  with  the 
vapor. 
q'  I.  specific  heat,  in  joules  per  gram  per  degree,  of  the  satu- 
rated vapor. 
u  =  specific  volume  in  cm'/?  of  the  saturated  liquid, 
u'  =  specific  volume  in  cmV^  of  the  saturated  vapor. 
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L=»  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  in  joules  per  gram,  under 

saturation  conditions. 
x=^XDjaiss  of  vapor  per  gram   total  contents;  i.  e.,  drjmess 
factor. 
i—x^  mass  of  liquid  per  gram  total  contents. 
p = pressing. 

T = saturation  presstu^  at  temperature  0. 
I = latent  heat  of  pressure  variation  of  liquid. 

2.  DETERMINATION  OF  HEAT  ADDED 

The  heat  supplied  to  the  system  composed  of  the  calorimeter 
and  the  material  which  is  the  subject  of  measurement  consists  of 
two  parts,  namely,  the  heat  developed  in  the  electric  heating  coil 
and  the  heat  transferred  by  thermal  leakage.  The  latter  is  usually 
zero  or  small.  This  heat  added  is  distributed  in  two  parts,  namely, 
that  which  is  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  and  that  absorbed  by 
the  contents.  Using  the  symbols  adopted,  the  above  statement 
is  expressed  by  the  equation : 

AQ-hNAB^I  Ef+Bht^  (i) 

where  AQ  denotes  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  contents. 

3.  DETERMINATION  OF  SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  SATURATED  LIQUID 

The  formula  expressing  the  specific  heat,  a,  of  the  saturated 
liquid  in  terms  of  the  measured  quantity  of  heat  added,  /^Q;  the 
observed  change  in  temperature.  Ad,  from  the  initial  to  the  final 
equilibrium  condition;  the  total  mass,  M ,  present;  the  latent  heat 
of  vaporization,  L;  and  the  drjoiess  factor,  x,  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  two  thermodynamic  relations  for  saturation  conditions. 
•  Disregarding  as  insignificant  the  thermal  expansion  of  the 
calorimeter  and  consequent  change  in  total  volume  of  the  con- 
tents, the  amount  of  heat,  dQ,  required  to  produce  a  temperature 
change,  dd,  under  saturation  conditions,  no  external  work  being 
done,  is  given  by  the  equation : 

^  =  (1  -x)ade+xa'de+L^de  (2) 

Since  <^'  ~"  <^  =  ^  ""  ^'  t>y  substituting  and  combining  terms ; 

^^<rde-^d0+^(Lx)de  (3) 
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Integrating  between  0^  and  0,  and  dividing  by  AB 

For  numerical  computation  of  c  this  equation  may  be  simplified 

Lx 
if  the  variations  of  c  and  -^-  with  tf  are  such  that  over  the  tem- 
perature interval  02~^i  the  following  approximations  may  be 
made: 


m 


/i±::i 


Lx\ 
9), 


where  (t^  denotes  the  value  of  tr  at  the  arithmetical  mean  tempera- 

(Lx\  Lx 

-X-  L  denotes  the  value  of  -j-  at  that  same  tem- 
perature. 

Making  these  substitutions  and  solving  for  0-^ 


(T, 


m 


Ajgi      Ljpc^-L,x,  .(Lx\  .. 

ASM  Ad       "^\fl/«  ^^^ 


The  dryness  factor,  x^  is  given  by  the  formula 

V 

M    "^  (6) 

X'=—f 

u  —u 

4.  DETERMINATION    OF    SPECIFIC    HEAT    OF    UQUID    AT   CONSTANT 

PRESSURE 

In  this  method  of  measiu'ement  of  specific  heat,  all  the  heat,  LQ, 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  calorimeter  is  used  to  produce  a 
change  in  temperature  of  the  liquid  phase,  but  not  all  of  the  con- 
tents imdergo  the  same  change  in  temperature.  Only  that  part 
which  still  remains  in  the  calorimeter  at  the  final  equilibrium  tem- 
perature passes  through  the  entire  temperatiu'e  increment,  that 
which  flows  out  having  a  certain  temperature,  0\  for  each  infini- 
tesimal portion  at  the  time  when  it  emerges.  This  variable  tem- 
perature, 0\  is  observable  by  means  provided  in  the  instrument, 
and  although  not  actually  observed  in  each  experiment  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  variables  can  be  established  once  for  all. 

The  quantity  of  heat,  dQ,  added  to  the  liquid  in  consequence  of 
the  change  of  temperature,  cW,  can  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  change,  dO,  in  the  entire 
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amount,  M ,  contained  at  any  temperature,  0,  and  second  the 
quantity  required  to  heat  from  0  to  0'  tl^e  amotmt,  dM,  expelled 
during  the  change,  d$,  thus 

dQ-'MC^  +  dMCc^  (7) 

where  0  denotes  the  uniform  temperature  which  the  contents 
would  ultimately  attain  if  thermally  isolated  at  constant  pressiu'e. 
This  temperature  may  be  called  the  effective  mean  temperature. 

In  order  to  get  an  expression  for  the  total  amotmt  of  heat,  AQ, 
added  to  the  liquid  during  an  experiment,  M,  Cp  and  0'  must  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  0,  so  that  equation  (7)  may  be  integrated. 

Now  the  experiments  show  that  M  and  Cp  vary  with  the  tem- 
perature in  such  manner  that  no  significant  error  will  be  incurred 
within  the  range  of  temperattu^  of  any  single  experiment  if  they 
be  expressed  as  Hnear  functions  of  0,  thus 

M-(Af)Ji+6(fl -<>«)] 
Cp'-(Cp)Jii+a(0-0nd] 

where  (Af)^  and  (Cp)^  are  the  values  of  M  and  Cp,  respectively, 
at  the  mean  temperattu^  9m,  and  6  and  a  are  constants.  Prom 
the  first  of  these  equations  it  follows  that 

dM^(M)Jbde 
and  from  the  second 

Making  the  foregoing  approximations  in  equation  (7)  by  sub- 
stituting  the  four  above  relations,  the  equation  becomes 

+  6(<?'-<?)[i-afl«  +  ^(^ +<?)]} 

For  convenience  of  integration  the  equation  may  be  rearranged 
and  written  in  the  form 

de-  (A/)«(Cp)J(i  "oejii  -bej  +a(i  -beje 

(9) 
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in  which  (Af)mf  (Cp)«,  a,  h,  and  0m  an  constants,  while  9'  is  yet  to 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  0. 

The  relation  between  the  temperature,  9\  at  which  the  overflow 
kaves  the  calorimeter  and  the  instantaneous  effective  mean  tem- 
perature, 0^  of  the  liquid  remaining  behind  was  investigated  by 
means  of  supplementary  experiments,  the  details  of  which  are 
described  in  another  section.  At  the  start  of  an  experiment  0 
and  9'  are  both  equal  to  the  initial  temperature  0^  As  the  experi- 
ment proceeds  and  0  rises,  0'  also  rises  but  less  rapidly  at  first,  so 
that  it  lags  behind  0.  After  a  certain  time,  however,  this  lag 
becomes  nearly  constant,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  period 
of  outflow  0'  is  below  0  by  a  nearly  constant  amount,  which  may 
be  denoted  by  X.  Since  the  initial  period  is  short  and  X  is  small, 
it  is  sufBdently  accurate  to  write 

0'-0i,  for0|  ^0  <  01  +  X 
0'=0-X.  for0i+X  ^  0  1^  0, 

In  integrating  equation  (9)  from  0^  to  0,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  proceed  with  the  terms  which  contain  0'  in  two  steps,  the  first 
from  01  to  01 +X  with  0'  "0|y  and  the  seoond  from  0|  +X  to  0,  with 
0'-0-f-X. 

Accordingly  the  following  ext>ression  is  obtained  for  the  whole 
quantity  of  beat,  HkQ^  added  to  the  liquid  dtuing  the  experiment: 

^Q-iM)^{C;)A    /  Ri  -a0j  (I  +MJ  +a(i  -MJ0+^0»]d0 

+  jU{i^aBje,-¥^ei^de  (lo) 


/  U(i  -a0J(0-X)  +  ^(0~X)«Jd0 


+ 

If  now  for  simplicity,  0^  be  taken  equal  to  zero,  and  the  notation 

0  —0  I 

-^ — ^— 0^"- A0  be  used,  the  result  of  carrying  out  the  integra- 
tions in  equation  (10)  is  to  give  the  equation: 

The  values  of  a,  6,  and  X  are,  within  the  range  of  the  present 
experiments,  so  small  that  when  A0  is  10^  the  sum  of  the  last  three 
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terms  within  the  bracket  does  not  exceed  o.oooi  of  the  bracketed 
expression,  and  these  terms  may,  therefore,  be  ignored.  The 
equation  can  be  completely  solved  for  (Cp)„,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  this  quantity  from  the  observed  data  it  is  put  in 
the  more  convenient  form 


AQ        I     AM 
{MUA0     (M)«Aff 


(C) L_ei< i_^^fr)x  ri2) 


The  term  -^j^j^ — -^^  (Cp)ni^  represents  the  amount  of  heat  per 


The  term  -rrrr-  ~M  represents  the  heat  added  to  the  liquid  per 
(M)«  Ad     ^ 

unit  temperature  change,  per  unit  mass  in  calorimeter,  when  in 
equilibrium  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  experiment.  It  would 
equal  the  specific  heat  at  the  mean  temperature  if  the  experiment 
proceeded  under  ideal  conditions  such  that  the  heat  were  instan- 
taneously distributed  uniformly  throughout  the  liquid,  making 
X  «o,  for  then  the  second  term  would  vanish. 

AM 

{MU  Aff 

imit  temperatiu^  change  of  contents,  per  imit  mass  of  contents  at 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  experiment,  required  to  change  the 
temperature  of  the  expelled  portion  from  the  eflfective  mean  tem- 
perature to  the  overflow  temperature.  It  is,  indeed,  the  correc- 
tion to  the  preceding  term  for  the  departure  of  the  actual  experi- 
ment from  the  ideal  process  just  described  above. 

5.  CORRELATION  OF  THE  TWO  METHODS 

Having  the  specific  heat,  a-,  of  the  sattu-ated  liquid,  determined 
by  meastu-ements  made  under  sattu-ation  conditions,  and  the  spe- 
cific heat,  Cp,  at  a  constant  pressure,  p,  above  the  sattu-ation 
pressiu-e  for  the  highest  temperature  reached  during  the  determi- 
nation, the  first  step  in  the  correlation  of  these  results,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  experimental  check,  is  to  compute  the  limiting  value 
which  Cp  approaches  as  p  approaches  the  saturation  presstire,  ir, 
for  the  given  temperatxu^.  For  this  computation  a  knowledge 
of  the  latent  heat  of  pressure  variation,  /,  is  required  over  the 
range  of  temperature  and  pressure  including  the  specific  heat 
determinations. 

By  definition. 


-'-(i). 
'-0, 
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since  dQ^Bd4>  where  4>  is  entropy, 


9  "V2>M 


e 

differentiating  the  first  of  these  identities  with  respect  to  p  and 
the  second  with  respect  to  6 


hence  it  follows  that 


ite\e  Jj,"  ()ebp 

The  change  in  Cp  for  a  change  in  pressure  from  the  observed 
pressure,  />,  to  the  saturation  pressure,  ir,  at  the  same  temperature, 
0,  is  obtained  by  integrating  equation  (13)  over  this  pressure 
interval.  Examination  of  the  experimental  data  for  /  showed 
that  within  the  range  of  temperature  and  pressure  employed  in 

the  experiments  the  quantity  g^f  r-  j  may  be  treated  as  independent 

of  />  in  this  integration  without  introducing  any  significant  error. 
Therefore,  since  8  also  is  constant  dtmng  this  integration,  the  fol- 
lowing equation  is  obtained  for  the  change  in  Cp! 

by  means  of  which  the  values  of  [Cp]e,w  niay  be  computed  from 
the  data  for  Cp  and  /. 

The  next  step  is  to  compute  the  specific  heat,  a-,  of  the  saturated 
Hquid  from  these  limiting  values  of  [Cp]$^ ,  just  found. 

Starting  with  the  general  equation 

which  is  true  for  any  simultaneous  variations  of  p  and  9  during 
which  the  fluid  remains  homogeneous,  it  follows  that 
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If  the  change  be  restricted  to  saturation  conditions,  then  by 

whence 

The  values  of  c  obtained  indirectly  by  the  foregoing  method  of 
computation  from  observed  values  of  Cp  and  /  should,  of  course, 
agree  with  those  obtained  by  the  method  of  measurement  under 
actual  conditions  of  sattvation,  and  the  comparison  of  the  two 
series  of  values  affords  a  valuable  test  of  accuracy. 

V.  MATBRIAL 

The  material  used  in  these  determinations  was  prepared  by 
Messrs.  McKelvy  and  Taylor  of  the  chemical  division  of  this 
Bureau  by  methods  described  in  detail  in  an  independent  paper.* 
A  brief  description  of  the  process  of  preparation  is  here  given. 

A  sample  of  commexxnal  ammonia  was  transferred  by  distilla- 
tion into  a  steel  container  which  would  hold  about  a  kilogram. 
From  this  it  was  again  transferred  by  distillation  into  a  similar  vessel 
containing  metallic  sodium,  to  remove  any  remaining  traces  of 
water.  Following  this  dehydration,  the  purification  was  con- 
tinued by  from  six  to  eight  consecutive  fractional  distillations,  the 
first  and  last  tenths  of  each  distillation  being  rejected.  Removal 
of  the  rejected  first  fractions  was  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
extract  the  noncondensing  gas  present. 

Two  samples  purified  in  the  above  manner,  designated  A  and  C, 
were  used  in  the  determination. 

Sample  A,  prepared  March,  1916,  and  used  in  the  determina- 
tions by  the  first  method,  was  made  from  commercial  anhydrous 
ammonia  manufactured  from  ammonium  sulphate. 

Tests  showed  the  following  imptuities  in  this  sample:  Noncon- 
densing gases  in  the  vapor  phase  at  25^  C,  i  part  in  10  000  by  vol- 
ume; water,  i  part  in  10  000  by  weight. 

Sample  C,  prepared  July,  19 16,  and  used  in  the  determinations 

by  the  second  method,  was  made  from  commercial  anhydrous 
ammonia  manufactured  by  the  synthetic  method.    The  sample 

showed  about  the  same  proportion  of  noncondensing  gases  as 

sample  A. 

•  To  be  pub^iihed  ia  thii  BtiUetln. 
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VI.  FIRST    MBTHOD.     MEASUREMENTS    UNDER    SATURA- 
TION CONDITIONS 

In  the  determinations  by  this  method  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  calorimeter  is  part  liquid  and  part  vapor,  and,  therefore, 
the  pressure  is  that  of  saturated  vapor,  and  the  state  and  relative 
amount  of  each  phase  when  in  equilibrium  are  completely  defined 
by  the  temperature.  The  observations  yield,  as  a  direct  result, 
the  heat  added  to  the  contained  ammonia  per  degree  temperature 
rise.  For  the  obvious  purpose  of  minimizing  the  variation  with 
temperature  of  the  heat  content  of  the  vapor  present,  only  enough 
vapor  space  is  allowed  when  filling  to  insure  a  safe  margin  at  all 
temperatures  to  be  experienced.  From  the  measured  heat  capac- 
ity of  the  total  contents  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  may  be 
computed,  if  the  specific  volumes  of  the  two  phases  and  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  which  determine  the  correction  for  change 
in  heat  content  of  the  vapor  are  known. 

1.  EXPERIMBlfTAL  DETAILS 

The  sample  was  introduced  into  the  calorimeter  and  the  amount 
determined  by  difference  between  the  initial  and  final  weights  of 
the  reservoir.  Each  filling  served  for  a  series  of  experiments. 
The  heat  capacity  of  the  filled  calorimeter  was  determined  over 
suitable  temperature  intervals  throughout  the  range  to  be  covered. 
The  heat  capacity  of  the  empty  calorimeter  was  determined  by 
independent  experiments.  Briefly  stated,  the  manipulations  and 
observations  during  an  experiment  occurred  as  follows: 

The  calorimeter  containing  the  sample  was  cooled  by  means  of 
the  special  cooling  device  to  the  initial  temperature  of  the  first 
experiment  of  a  series.  The  jacket  was  brought  imder  control 
of  the  thermoregulator  at  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter. 
The  initial  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  was  determined  by 
observing  the  resistance  of  one  or  both  the  platinum  thermom- 
eters. Electric  current  was  then  passed  through  the  heating  coil 
of  the  calorimeter  for  a  measured  interval  of  time.  During  this 
time  alternate  readings  of  current  and  potential  drop  were  made 
periodically  to  determine  the  rate  of  energy  supply  to  the  calo- 
rimeter. Meanwhile,  by  hand  control  of  the  jacket-heating  cur- 
rent, the  temperature  of  the  jacket  stuface  was  kept  nearly  equal 
to  the  rising  temperatiure  of  the  calorimeter  siuface,  the  devia- 
tions being  observed  by  means  of  the  thermocouples,  and  the  sum 
of  the  deviations  during  an  experiment  usually  being  made  zero. 

59466"— 18 6 
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After  the  interruption  of  the  heating  current  the  jacket  was  again 
brought  under  control  of  the  thermoregulator,  and  when  the  calo- 
rimeter attained  thermal  equiUbrium  the  thermometer  resistance 
was  again  observed  to  determine  the  final  temperature.  This 
was  usually  taken  as  the  initial  temperature  of  the  succeeding 
experiment,  and  the  process  repeated  tmtil  completion  of  the 
series. 

A  complete  description  of  the  method  and  the  results  of  the 
calibration  of  the  calorimeter  resistance  thermometer  and  of  the 
determinations  of  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  is  given  in 
a  preceding  paper.  • 

2.  RESULTS  OF  BQASUREBmNTS 

The  experimental  data  *•  obtained  from  the  observations  made 
by  the  first  method,  together  with  the  computations  for  obtaining 
the  specific  heat,  <r,  of  the  sattu-ated  liquid,  are  given  in  Tables  i 
and  2.  The  computations  are  made  following  the  method  de- 
scribed in  Section  IV. 

*  This  Bulletin,  14,  p  133;  19x7. 

^*  The  laboratory  scale  of  temperature  actually  used  in  the  measurements  gtvta  in  this  paper  is  the  scale 
oi  a  resistance  thermometer  d  Heraeus  platinum  of  hi^est  purity  aoooidins  to  the  equation: 

^  R0-R9     ..i  e      \  $ 

AIM— IcO  \ZOO         /  XOO 

R»  and  Rim  are  the  resistances  of  the  thermometer  at  the  temperatures,  under  normal  atmospheric  pre»> 
sore,  of  melting  ice  and  saturated  steam,  respectivdy,  and  f  is  determined  by  substituting  for  12^  in  the 
above  equation  the  resistance  of  the  thermometer  at  the  temperature  of  sulphur  vapor  under  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  444.6  for  0.  The  value  of  t  for  the  calorimeter  thermometer  was  found  by  comparison 
with  a  standardized  thermometer  to  be  x.48.  The  departure  of  the  scale  so  defined  from  the  "thermo- 
dynamic" or  "ideal  gas"  scale  down  to  — 50*  Cis  not  more  than  the  limit  of  accuracy  d  existing  gas-ther- 
mometer data. 

For  all  mathematical  relations  invcdving  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  the  temperatures  are  neces- 
sarily refeifcd  to  the  absolute  zero.  In  recording  laboratory  data  numerically  it  is  usually  convenient  to 
use  the  ice  point  as  zero.  Sometimes  in  the  mathematical  analyses  where  differences  only  are  involved  it 
is  convenient  to  simplify  the  algdsra  by  dxMdng  an  arbitrary  zero  for  a  xMuticular  case.  In  the  numeri- 
cal tables  of  data  and  reductions  no  ambiguity  arises  on  this  account,  as  the  experiment/  were  ooo- 
dncted  between  —50*  and  -I- 50*  from  the  ice  point,  so  that  the  recorded  temperatures  never  numerically 
exceed  50*  while  the  absolute  temperatures  are  never  less  than  300*. 

where  Q  is  the  number  of  joules  transformed  into  heat  in  a  given  electric  circuit  in  t  seconds,  E  the  «*-*■***- 

olvohspotcntialdrop,  and  J?  the  number  of  ohms  resistance;  taking  xvolt*: — =*-Xemf  of  mean  Weston 

X. 0x430 

Bocmal  cell  at  so*  C,  and  x  ohm^resbtance  at  o*  C  of  106.300  cm  of  uniform  mercury  fohmin  X4.453X  g  in 
mass.  The  difference  between  the  international  joule,  realized  thus,  and  the  absolute  joule  is,  according 
to  preKttt  evidence,  perhaps  x  part  in  5000.    (B.  S.  Ctrcular  No.  60,  xst  ed.,  p.  56;  19x6.)    The  ampere  U 

eiilyaaaalii>gmediatyunit,bcincd«tenninedby  therdation/— js  where /^anmbcr  of 
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TABLE  2.— First  Method— Conectioiis  te  Vapor 


1  AQ    L^—LjXi 
M}^  A0 

PART  1 


\.n 


Haateag. 

fmn 
Table  1 
1  AQ 

Con  ectiaii  tenna 
tec  vapor 

Spadfic 
heat  of 
liquid 

rob*. 

Calcfram 
oquatfonA 

Oba.- 
Calc 

Mean 

froiB 
TU>lel 

L^tt-L\tx 

[?]. 

A» 

J/k.daf. 

J/t-d^ 

J/lE.<l«f. 

J/8^ec. 

J/k^ec. 

J/k-dai. 

•c 

4.455 

+0LO16 

+aoo2 

4.441 

4.441 

dkO.000 

-38.68 

4.496 

.018 

.002 

4.480 

4.474 

+  .006 

-28.74 

4.534 

.022 

.003 

4.515 

4.511 

+  .004 

-18.93 

4.576 

.023 

.004 

4w557 

4.553 

+  .004 

-  9.13 

4.620 

.023 

.004 

4.601 

4.599 

+  .002 

+    .63 

4.578 

.023 

.004 

4.559 

4.554 

+  .005 

-  8.56 

4.624 

.023 

.004 

4.605 

4.603 

+  .002 

+  1.42 

4.673 

.021 

.005 

4.657 

4.657 

±  .000 

+11.52 

4.729 

.009 

.005 

4.725 

4.723 

+  .002 

+21.76 

4.787 

-  .010 

.005 

4.802 

4.798 

+  .004 

+32. 12 

4.415 

+  .011 

.001 

4.405 

4.417 

-  .oft 

-46.32 

4.451 

.016 

.002 

4.437 

4.441 

-  .004 

-38.49 

4.493 

.01,9 

.002 

4.476 

4.476 

±  .000 

-28.16 

4.533 

.021 

.003 

4.515 

4.514 

+  .001 

-17.95 

4.577 

.024 

.004 

4.557 

4.5S8 

-  .001 

-  7.86 

4.607 

.023 

.004 

4.588 

4.590 

-.002 

-  1.33 

4.654 

.021 

.005 

4.638 

4.642 

-  .004 

+  8.72 

4.705 

.014 

.005 

4.696 

4.703 

-  .007 

+18.65 

4.760 

-  .003 

.005 

4.768 

4.769 

-  .001 

+28.47 

4.820 

-  .023 

.005 

4.848 

4.848 

±  .000 

+38.17 

PART  2 


4.456 

+aoi6 

+aoo2 

4.442 

4.441 

+aooi 

-38.65 

4.491 

.017 

.002 

4.476 

4.473 

+  .003 

-29.23 

4.527 

.021 

.003 

4.509 

4.507 

+  .002 

-19.92 

4.570 

.023 

.004 

4.551 

4.546 

+  .005 

-10.70 

4.572 

.023 

.004 

4.553 

4.552 

+  .001 

-  9.37 

4.602 

•  023 

.004  • 

4.583 

4.585 

-  .002 

-  2.08 

4.627 

.023 

.004 

4.608 

4.610 

—  .002 

+  2.71 

4.646 

.021 

.005 

4.630 

4.635 

-  .005 

+  7.46 

4.444 

.014 

.001 

4.431 

4.433 

-  .002 

-40.89 

4.480 

.017 

.002 

4.465 

4.465 

±  .000 

-31.39 

4.519 

.021 

.003 

4.501 

4.499 

-  .002 

-21. 9« 

4.558 

.022 

.003 

4.539 

4.537 

+  .002 

-12.70 

4.599 

.023 

.004 

4.580 

4.579 

+  .001 

-  3.51 

4.599 

.023 

.004 

4.580 

4.577 

+  .003 

-  4.00 

4.636 

.022 

.004 

4.618 

4.622 

-  .004 

+  5.05 

4.680 

.019 

.005 

4.666 

4.673 

-  .007 

+13.98 

4.730 

.007 

.005 

4.728 

4.729 

-  .001 

+22. 82 

4.775 

-  .010 

.005 

4.790 

4.793 

-  .003 

+31.57 

4.773 

-  .008 

.005 

4.786 

4.787 

-  .001 

+30.85 

4.824 

-  .029 

.005 

4.858 

4.860 

+  .002 

+39.49 

4.872 

-  .050 

.004 

4.926 

4.921 

+  .005 

+45.92 
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The  approximations  involved  in  the  application  of  this  method 

to  the  data  here  reduced  result  in  no  error  in  itb  greater  than  i 

part  in  5000. 

Lx .     .        . 
The  calculation  of  Lx  and  -^  is  given  in  Table  3,  the  following 

formula  being  used,  together  with  the  values  of  L  and  0. 


V 

M 


T^— -U 


X  = 


u  — « 


TABLE  3.— First  Mediod— Calculation  of  Conectkwui  te  Vapor 

PART  L— nSST  mXINO.  274.53  OSAMS 


ton 

TOtel 

in 

caloriiB* 

•tar 

V 

MflMl 

tpedflc 

•1 

V 
M 

Specific 

liqttld 

n 

Specific 

V 
M 

mf-ft 

yxsctiBo 

whidiis 

T 

Latent 

llMtil 

tanlirtivn 
fates 

L 

Lx 

Lx 

••'-• 

•c 

CUP 

00% 

cmVk 

cm^ 

tan 

00% 

ImOm^ 

hfOm^ 

ImOm^ 

-50 

50a8 

L8256 

L4241 

2550 

a4015 

2549 

a  000158 

1416 

a223 

aooio 

-40 

50L0 

1.8263 

L4489 

1514 

.3774 

1513 

.000250 

1388 

.946 

.0015 

-30 

50L2 

1.827D 

L47S4 

941 

.3516 

940 

.000974 

1960 

.509 

.0021 

-20 

50L4 

L8277 

L5033 

612 

•  9vV4 

611 

.000531 

1329 

.706 

.0028 

-10 

50L6 

L8285 

L5332 

414 1) 

.2953 

412.5 

.000716 

1297 

.929 

.0095 

0 

501.8 

L8291 

L5658 

288.7 

.2633 

287.1 

.000917 

1263 

L1S9 

.0042 

10 

502.0 

1.8299 

L6006 

205.0 

.2293 

203.4 

.001127 

1228 

L384 

.0049 

20 

502.2 

1.8306 

L6381 

148.0 

.1925 

146.4 

.001315 

1190 

1.564 

.0053 

30 

502.4 

1.83U 

1.6793 

iia2 

.1520 

108.5 

.001401 

1147 

1.608 

0053 

40 

502.6 

1.8320 

L72S1 

82.8 

.1069 

8L1 

.001319 

1101 

1.452 

.0046 

50 

502.8 

L8327 

L7760 

63L0 

.0567 

61.2 

.000926 

1053 

.975 

.0090 

PART  2.— SECOND  FILLING,  274.72  GRAMS 

-50 
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-30 
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0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

1.8230 
1.8237 
1.8244 
1.8251 
L8259 
L8266 
1.8273 
L8280 
L8287 
1.8294 
L8301 

a3989 
.3748 
.3490 
.3218 
.2927 
.2607 
.2267 
.1899 
.1494 
.1043 
.0541 

a  000157 
.000248 

a222 

.344 

.505 

.700 

.921 

1.147 

L368 

L543 

1.580 

L417 

.930 

ft.  0010 

•0015 

.000372 
.000527 
.000710 
.000908 
.001115 
.001297 
.001377 
.001287 
.000884 

.0021 

.0028 

.0095 

.0042 

.0048 

.IMISS 

.ttlS2 

.0045 

.OOB 
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The  values  of  x  for  the  two  fillings  are  shown  graphically  as 
functions  of  9  in  Fig.  2. 

The  values  of  ^^ . .  '^  and  (  -jt  I    used  in  the  calculations  of 

Table  2  were  interpolated  graphically  hojn  Table  3. 

The  volume,  V,  of  the  calorimeter  was  determined  before  the 
calorimeter  was  assembled,  by  weighing  empty  and  again  filled 
with  water  at  a  known  temperature.  The  variation  in  volume  with 
temperature  need  not  be  known  accurately.     It  was  obtained  bxim 


Fio.  3 

independent  determinations  of  the  change  in  amount  of  liquid 
ammonia  contained  at  various  temperatures  and  pressures. 

The  values  for  the  specific  volumes  of  ammonia  liquid  and  vapor 
are  preliminary  values  from  the  measurements  made  at  this 
Bureau  by  Harper,  Cragoe,  and  O'Connor,  the  final  results  of  which 
will  be  published  in  a  separate  paper. 

The  values  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  are  from  data 
published  under  a  separate  title." 
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The  results  of  the  foregoing  direct  measurements  of  the  specific 
heat  of  liquid  ammonia  under  saturation  conditions  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  empirical  equation 

17.329 
a;  =  3093i  -0.00064^-1- ^^^^_^  (A) 

in  which  133°  is  taken  as  the  temperature  at  the  critical  point. 
The  form  of  this  equation  is  discussed  in  Section  VIII.  A  com- 
parison between  the  observed  values  and  those  calculated  by  this 
equation  is  given  in  Table  2.  The  possible  soiu-ces  of  error  in  the 
first  method  are  discussed  in  Section  IX. 

Vn.    SECOND    METHOD— MEASUREMENT    AT    CONSTANT 

PRESSURE 

The  primary  object  of  this  series  of  measurements  was  to  afFord 
a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  previous  series  of  measurements 
under  saturation  conditions.  In  the  first  method  distillation  in 
the  connecting  tubes  might  occur,  thus  introducing  an  error" 
which  could  not  be  readily  evaluated.  The  method  of  measure- 
ment at  constant  pressure,  however,  in  which  the  tubes  are  kept 
filled  with  liquid,  eliminates  this  possibility.  The  two  methods 
are  ftmdamentally  independent.  In  the  first  method  a  fixed  mass 
of  material  consisting  of  both  liquid  and  vapor  phases  is  confined 
in  the  calorimeter.  The  relative  amounts  of  these  two  phases 
depend  upon  the  temperature,  and  corrections  involving  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  volumes  and  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization 
are,  therefore,  necessary.  In  the  second  method  the  liquid  phase 
alone  entirely  fills  the  calorimeter  space,  and,  since  the  thermal 
expansion  of  the  material  differs  from  that  of  the  calorimeter 
itself,  the  amount  contained  varies  with  the  temperature.  It  was 
scarcely  anticipated  when  the  second  method  was  undertaken 
that  it  would  yield  results  comparable  in  precision  with  the  first 
method,  on  account  of  greater  experimental  difficulty,  although 
it  was  expected  to  disclose  any  serious  error  in  the  first  method 
due  to  distillation  in  the  connecting  tubes.  As  eventually 
carried  out,  however,  this  method  gave  a  precision  equal  to  that 
of  the  first,  and  the  possible  sources  of  systematic  error,  while 
different  from  those  in  the  first  method,  appeared  no  greater. 

» It  is  estimated  that  the  mazimum  error  due  to  this  cause  could  not  have  exceeded  x  part  in  zooo,  and 
that  the  average  error  was  mudi  less  than  this,  but  the  comparisoa  between  the  results  of  the  two  methods 
furnishes  the  most  oonvindng  evidence  as  to  its  limit. 
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1.  BXPERHmNTAL  DETAILS 

In  filling  the  calorimeter,  the  reservou*  used  to  hold  the  sample 
was  provided  with  a  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
transfer  occurred  by  liquid  flow  induced  by  differences  of  vapor 
pressiu-es  inside  the  calorimeter  and  in  the  reservoir.  By  keeping 
the  reservoir  somewhat  warmer  than  the  calorimeter,  the  latter 
could  always  be  kept  full  of  liquid  when  the  valves  in  the  con- 
necting tube  were  open,  provided,  of  coiu-se,  sufficient  material 
were  present  to  more  than  fill  the  calorimeter  at  all  temperatures. 
In  making  a  determination  the  reservoir  was  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature  by  means  of  the  thermoregulator.  This  tempera- 
ture was  observed,  and  it  furnished,  when  supplemented  with 
data  for  vapor  presstu-e  of  ammonia  at  various  temperatures,  a 
means  of  determining  the  pressiure,  which  for  this  purpose  need 
not  be  known  with  great  exactness.  Thus,  the  pressure  in  the 
calorimeter  remained  constant,  whereas  the  mass  contained  varied 
with  the  temperature.  The  manner  of  measurement  of  the  heat 
added  to  the  calorimeter  and  the  initial  and  final  equilibrium 
temperatiu"es  was  identical  with  that  aheady  described  imder  the 
first  method. 

The  mass  of  liquid  contained  in  the  calorimeter  at  various  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  was  determined  by  a  separate  series  of 
experiments.  By  keeping  a  fixed  total  mass  in  calorimeter  and 
reservoir  the  variation  in  mass  contained  in  the  calorimeter  was 
found  by  making  weighings  of  the  reservoir,  closed  off  and  de- 
tached from  the  calorimeter  when  the  latter  was  in  equilibrium. 
The  total  amount  contained  in  the  calorimeter  when  full  at  a 
single  temperature  and  pressure  was  determined,  as  in  the  first 
method,  by  emptying. 

It  is  shown  (Sec.  IV,  4 ;  p.  403)  where  the  theory  of  this  method  is 
discussed  that  the  computation  of  the  specific  heat  from  the 
observed  quantities  can  be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  formula,  if  the  relation  between  the  tem- 
peratiu'e,  ff',  of  the  outflow  and  the  instantaneous  temperature,  0, 
of  the  contents  has  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  case  of  lag. 
The  survey  of  these  temperatiures,  by  which  this  relation  was 
established,  was  made  the  object  of  the  series  of  supplementary 
experiments,  which  are  now  to  be  described.  In  each  of  these 
experiments  the  operations  were  the  same  as  in  a  specific  heat 
measurement,  with  the  exception  that. the  usual  calorimetric 
observations  were  omitted  and,  instead,  the  two  temperatures  6 
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and  0'  were  each  observed  periodically.  The  place  of  departure  of 
the  liquid  from  the  calorimeter  was  taken  as  the  section  of  the 
outflow  tube  midway  between  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket. 
The  exactness  of  this  location  is  not  of  great  importance.  To 
obtain  the  temperature  S'  of  the  liquid  at  this  place,  the  auxiliary 
thermocouples,  with  jimctions  on  the  outflow  tubes  and  calori- 
meter top,  were  used.  These  couples  were  part  of  the  permanent 
equipment  of  the  calorimeter  and  have  been  described  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  reference  junction  was  located  on  the  jacket. 
The  temperatiu-e  of  the  jacket  was  obtained  periodically  by 
observing  the  resistance  of  the  platinum  thermometer  in  the 
envelope  and  simultaneously  observing,  by  means  of  the  siuface 
thermocouples,  the  difference  in  temperature  between  this  ther- 
mometer and  the  jacket.  A  record  was  thus  obtained  with  re- 
spect to  time  of  the  temperatures  of  three  points  in  close  proximity 
to  the  outflowing  liquid,  namely,  the  calorimeter  top  and  the  two 
points  on  the  outflow  tube  one-fourth  and  three-fourths  the  dis- 
tance along  the  tube  from  the  calorimeter  to  the  jacket  and 
designated  respectively  A,  B,  and  C. 

To  obtain  a  value  for  the  temperature  0,  the  obvious  method  of 
observing  the  overflow  of  the  liquid  itself  was  employed.  For 
this  purpose  a  vertical  glass  tube  closed  at  the  top,  graduated  to 
tenths  of  cubic  centimeters  and  surrounded  by  a  stirred  oil  bath 
thermally  controlled,  was  attached  by  a  small  tube,  terminated 
by  a  valve,  to  the  outlet  provided  for  the  manometer  coxmection. 
This  graduated  tube  constituted  the  isothermal  stem  of  a  ther- 
mometer, the  bulb  of  which  was  the  calorimeter  itself,  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  tube  of  small  volume.  The  fact  that  the 
stem  was  less  than  a  centimeter  in  diameter  made  the  thermom- 
eter sensitive  to  o?oi  C  with  ammonia  as  the  liquid,  since  the 
volume  of  the  bulb  was  about  500  cm*.  The  volume  of  the  stem 
was  sufiicient  to  accommodate  the  expansion  of  the  anmionia  in 
any  experiment  covering  a  range  of  10  degrees.  This  dilato- 
metric  thermometer  was  calibrated  in  place  directly  in  terms  of 
the  equilibrium  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  as  a  part  of  each 
experiment  and  for  the  conditions  then  existing,  and  except  for 
corrections  far  within  the  precision  of  the  readings  "  it  indicated 
the  instantaneous  temperatture  of  the  liquid  contained   in    the 

n  Assuaains  that  the  specific  heat  and  specific  volume  are  linear  functions  of  the  temperature,  and  abo 
assuming  that  the  volume  oC  the  calorimeter  is  the  same  as  for  equilibrium  conditions,  the  indicated  tem- 
perature would  be  identical  with  the  mean  effective  temperature.  $,  as  defined  on  page  404.  These  assun^)- 
tioos  are  all  so  nearly  true  lor  the  ooaditiaas  ol  the  experiments  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
peratures  is  insignificant. 
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calorimeter,  whether  in  equilibrium  or  not,  provided  this  tempera- 
ture be  defined  as  above;  that  is,  as  the  effective  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  contents  or  the  equivalent  equilibrium  temperature. 
The  calibration  was  found  to  be  very  nearly  linear. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  at  various  temperatines 
and  pressures  in  the  range  of  the  specific  heat  determinations  and 
also  at  various  rates  of  heating.  The  jacket  was  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  calorimeter,  just  as  in 
the  specific  heat  determinations. 

The  results  of  a  single  experiment  are  shown  graphically  in 
I^^ig-  3«  The  temperatures  are  all  plotted  with  respect  to  time. 
The  mean  temperature,  tf ,  of  the  calorimeter  contents  is  shown  by 
curve  I.  The  ideal  temperature,  supposing  the  heat  added  at  a 
uniform  rate  to  be  instantaneously  distributed,  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  line,  which  is  very  nearly  straight.  The  jacket  temperature 
is  shown  by  ciu-ve  2.  This  curve  also  represents  the  average 
temperattu"e  of  the  calorimeter  surface,  since  the  temperattu"es  of 
these  two  surfaces  were  kept  very  closely  together.  The  temper- 
atures of  the  points  A ,  B,  and  C  are  shown  by  curves  5,  3,  and  4. 
(The  points  A  and  B  were  fotmd  to  have  always  essentially  the 
same  temperature  during  the  period  of  heating,  and  hence  curves 
5  and  3  coincide  for  this  period.)  These  curves  were  plotted  by 
reference  to  cturve  2,  using  the  reduced  thermocouple  readings. 

By  study  of  these  curves  the  temperature  changes  may  be 
readily  analyzed.  Initially  all  parts  of  the  system  are  at  the  same 
temperature,  0^.  In  a  short  time  after  starting  the  heating  current, 
the  rate  of  rise  of  the  temperature  S,  as  indicated  by  the  outflow, 
has  become  constant  and  remains  so  until  the  interruption  of  the 
heating  current,  after  which  the  outflow  ahnost  imimediately 
ceases  and  a  slight  recession  of  the  liquid  gradually  occtu"S  while 
equilibrium  is  being  reestablished.  The  calorimeter  top  and  the 
observed  points  of  the  outflow  tube  are  more  remote  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  the  temperatures  at  these  points  therefore  lag 
behind  0.  After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  convection 
currents  are  being  established,  this  lag  becomes  nearly  constant 
and  remains  so  during  the  addition  of  heat.  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  parts  resume  equilibrium  is  shown  in  the  portion 
beyond  the  vertical  dotted  Hne  which  marks  the  time  of  inter- 
ruption of  the  ciurent.  The  example  given  is  characteristic  of 
what  was  observed  in  each  of  the  entire  series  of  experiments. 

For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  deficiency  of  heat  in  the 
outflow  below  what  it  would  have  contained  were  there  no  lag, 
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a  sufficiently  accurate,  simple  statement  of  the  results  is  possible 
if  two  periods  are  considered,  the  first  relatively  short,  in  which 
the  outflow  temperature  0^  is  assumed  to  remain  equal  to  the 
initial  temperature  6^,  and  a  second,  lasting  until  6^  is  reached  at 
the  end  of  the  outflow,  in  which  (M'  remains  nearly  constant 
Accordingly,  using  symbols 

for       ^i<#  <*i+X,  e'  -  ffi 

forfti+Xl^e         ^#„  ff'  -  tf-X 

The  value  of  X  was  f  otmd  to  depend  only  slightly  on  the  rate  of 
heating.  For  the  rate  of  0.5^  per  minute,  within  the  range  of 
temperature  —40®  to  +40®  C,  i.  e.,  for  the  conditions  under 
which  the  determinations  of  Cp  were  made,  X  in  degrees  as  deter- 
mined in  the  supplementary  experiments  may  be  expressed  by 
the  equation: 

X-0.53 -0.0028  ff  (16) 

It  is  readily  seen  that  in  any  of  the  determinations  of  C,,,  each 
of  which  was  for  a  temperature  interval  of  about  10  degrees,  the 
change  in  X  is  less  than  0.^03,  and  therefore  in  any  experiment, 
X,  which  enters  as  a  factor  in  a  small  correction  term,  can  be 
regarded  as  constant. 

2.  RESULTS  OF  MEASUREMENTS 

The  experimental  data  obtained  from  the  observations  for  the 
determinations  of  the  heat  capacity  of  the  liquid  at  constant 
pressure  made  by  the  second  method  are  given  in  Table  4,  together 
with  the  computations  for  obtaining  the  heat  added  to  the  Uquid 
per  unit  mass  at  mean  temperature  per  unit  temperature  change; 

i.  e.,Yij7A  -^.  The  computations  were  made  following  the 
method  described  in  Section  IV. 
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The  presstire,  />,  corresponding  to  saturated  vapor  pressures  at 
temperatures,  Or,  in  the  reservoir  were  obtained  from  data  for 
pressure  of  saturated  ammonia  vapor  given  by  Keyes  and  Brown- 
lee." 

The  data  obtained  from  the  observations  for  determining  at 
various  temperatures  the  mass  contained  in  the  calorimeter  and 
the  variations  with  pressure  of  the  mass  contained  appear  in 
Table  5. 


TABLE  5.— Method  2— Mass 


of  Liquid  in  Cftlorimeter  wlion  FuU  at  Satimtioo 
Pressure 


TMnper- 

gtnrg 

§ 

"5?* 

olmagg 
with 

tginpgr- 

•ture 

dlf 

of  mggg 

with 
preggun 

(d»)» 

Temptr- 

gturg 

§ 

m 

lAggg 

Chgnge 
of  mggg 

with 

tompgr* 

gturg 

dlf 

1S» 

olmggg 

with 
pnggura 

•c 

-50 
-40 
-30 
-20 
-10 
0 

gnmg 

352.0 
345.9 
339.8 
333.6 
327.3 
320.7 

gnung 
deg. 
0.60 

.61 

.62 

.63 

.65 

.67 

gniBg 

kg/cm* 
0.033 

.034 

.035 

.036 

.038 

.041 

•c 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

gnmg 

313.8 
306.7 
299.3 
291.5 
283.2 

gnmg 
deg. 
0.69 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.86 

gnmg 

kg/cm* 

a046 

.052 

.059 

.069 

.080 

The  computation  of  the  values  of  Cp  at  pressures  above  satu- 
ration is  foimd  in  Table  6,  the  correction  for  heat  to  expelled 
liquid  being  computed,  using  for  X  equation  (16). 

The  further  computation  of  the  limiting  value  of  Cp  at  pressure 
IT,  corresponding  to    saturation  at  temperature  0^,  follows  in 

Table  6,  for  this  computation  the  coefiBcient  0^  j  j  ,  obtained 

from  independent  measurements  of  the  latent  heat  of  pressure  va- 
riation and  published  elsewhere,'*  being  used. 

>*  Thennodynamic  Propertiet  of  Ammonia,  p.  xj,  Jolm  Wiley  &  Son;  19x6. 
u  To  appear  in  thia  BuUetin. 
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TABLE  6.— Method  2-~CalcuUition  of  Specific  Hett  at  Constant  Pressure  Equal  to 

Saturation  Pressure 


CeiT. 
for 

dK 

Heat 

addedto 

liquid 

1  lq 

1&  £a 

Mean 

temp. 
Sm 

heat 
to  ex- 
pelled 
Uquid 

heat  at 
preaa.p 

Piee- 

•uie 
V 

Satu* 
ntlea 

■ure 
at^ 

w 

P* 

Change 
hi  Cp 
with 

preaanre 

3 

! 

heat  at 
conat. 

equal 

toiata- 

ntion 

areaa* 

^- 

Cw 
Cak. 

Ota.- 
Cak. 

•c 

J/f.deg 

J/f.def 

kg/cm« 

kg/cms 

ft 

kg/cm* 

J 

J/g.deg 

J/k.deg 

J/g^eg 

J/I.def 

«-<*««/S« 

J/g-deg 

4.440 

-38.95 

+a005 

4.445 

7.69 

0.77 

6.92 

-0.00031 

-0.002 

4.447 

4.450 

-a  003 

4.4S8 

-26.32 

+  .005 

4.493 

7.69 

1.26 

6.43 

.00041 

.003 

4.496 

4.494 

+  .002 

4.530 

-15.90 

+  .005 

4.535 

7.69 

2.32 

5.37 

.00052 

.003 

4.538 

4.536 

+  .002 

4.571 

-  5.94 

+  .005 

4.576 

14.34 

3.53 

10.81 

.00064 

.007 

4.583 

4.582 

+  .001 

4.628 

+  5.00 

+  .005 

4.633 

14.34 

5.29 

9.05 

.00079 

.007 

4.640 

4.641 

-  .001 

4.689 

+14.86 

+  .005 

4.694 

15.78 

7.44 

8.34 

.00099 

.008 

4.702 

4.703 

-  .001 

4.717 

+18.05 

+  .005 

4.722 

12.24 

8.28 

3.96 

.00105 

.004 

4.726 

4.726 

db  .000 

4.769 

+25.29 

+  .005 

4.774 

15.78 

ia41 

5.37 

.00123 

.006 

4.780 

4.782 

-  .002 

4.868 

+35.72 

+  .006 

4.874 

17.25 

14.14 

3.11 

.00157 

.005 

4.879 

4.877 

+  .002 

This  limiting  value  of  Cp  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical 
equation: 


'l.x-3- 


8927  + 


95-779 
133-^ 


(17) 


Values  of  Cp  computed  by  means  of  this  equation  and  compari- 
son of  these  computed  with  the  observed  values  are  given  in  the 
same  table. 

In  Table  7  the  computation  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  satu- 
rated Uquid  from  the  limiting  values  of  Cp  corresponding  to  satu- 
ration is  made,  using  the  limiting  values  of  /  obtained  from  the 
independent  measurements  mentioned  above. 

The  values  of  the  specific  heat,  a,  of  the  saturated  liquid  com- 
puted from  the  measurements  made  at  constant  pressure  may  be 
represented  by  the  empirical  equation : 


16.356 
3 . 1 800 — 0.00050^  + -7=^= 


(B) 


A  comparison  between  the  values  of  a  computed  by  this  equation 
and  those  actually  determined  is  given  in  the  same  table. 
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TABLE  7.— Method  2— Cftlculation  of  Specific  Heat  of  Saturated  Liquid  Ammonia 


Tempu 

fill  ■  riflii 

hMtat 

GQ&tt* 
PTMI* 

HMtal 

pranora 
vutetlttii 

Spedllc 

heat  at 

aatnni- 

tioa 

9 

calc.  by 

fQnatton 

(B) 

Oba- 
cak 

•c 

-38.95 

J/g.deg 
4.447 

•a  002 

J/Cdag 
4.445 

J/f-dflC 
4.447 

J/f-dei 

-0.002 

-26.32 

4.496 

.005 

4.491 

4.489 

+  .002 

-15.90 

4.538 

.008 

4.530 

4.529 

+  .001 

-5.9* 

4.588 

.012 

4.571 

4. 571 

±  .000 

+  5.00 

4.640 

.018 

4.622 

4.623 

-  .001 

14.86 

4.702 

.026 

4.676 

4.678 

-  .002 

18.05 

4.726 

.029 

4.697 

4.697 

±  .000 

25.29 

4.780 

.038 

4.742 

4.743 

-    .001 

35.72 

4.879 

.055 

4.824 

4.821 

+    .003 

Vm.  FORM  OF  EMPIRICAL  EQUATION  FOR  SPECIFIC  HEAT 

OF  THE  SATURATED  LIQUID 

A  form  of  empirical  equation  was  sought  which  would  closely 
fit  the  experimental  data  and  which  would  also  be  consistent  with 
other  known  physical  facts.  Keyes  and  Brownlee  ^'  have  given 
an  empirical  equation  for  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  liquid 
ammonia,  the  form  of  which  they  chose  because  '4t  seems  probable 
that  the  heat  capacity  becomes  infinite  at  the  critical  tempera- 
ture." This  conclusion  appears  as  certain  as  any  physical  fact 
well  can  be  which  is  not  susceptible  of  direct  experimental  proof. 
It  is,  however,  not  of  more  importance  than  the  manner  of  varia- 
tion by  which  the  infinite  value  is  reached,  and  if  used  alone  may 
easily  lead  to  a  form  of  empirical  equation  which  gives  the  absurd 
result  of  an  infinite  value  for  the  heat  content  of  the  liquid  at  the 
critical  point.  Therefore  the  limitation  should  also  be  imposed 
that  the  heat  added  for  any  finite  temperature  increment  must  be 
finite. 

An  empirical  equation  for  o-  over  an  extended  range  should, 
therefore,  conform  to  two  criteria  in  addition  to  adaptability  to 
the  experimental  data,  namely, 

Oc  — 90 


/, 


(rdOytoo 


where  Oc  is  the  temperature  of  the  critical  point. 

MXhcnaodynamicPrapcrtktQf  AmmonuL    John  Wiky  Ac  Son;  19x6. 
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An  equation  of  the  form  <r = A  +B#  +  /^  ^a\H  '^^  '^^^^  found  to 

meet  these  requirements,  and  has  been  used  to  represent  the 
results  of  the  present  investigation.  The  equation  has  the  further 
advantage  of  giving  no  real  values  above  the  critical  temperature. 
The  form  of  equation  used  by  Keyes  and  Brownlee  "  was  f otmd 
to  be  imsuited  to  represent  these  results;  indeed,  when  appHed  to 
the  data  here  given  the  constants  found  were  such  as  to  give  a 
maximum  for  <r  at  about  ioo°  and  —  oo  at  the  critical  temperature 


133^ 


IX.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  results  of  the  determinations  by  the  two  independent 
methods  have  been  expressed  by  the  following  two  empirical 
equations : 


First  method :      <r  =«  3 .093 1  —  0.00064*  + 


Vi33-^ 


Second  method :  0-  =  3.1800 —0.00050*4-   ,    '^     ^ 


(A) 


(B) 


where  the  positive  value  of  the  square  root  is  to  be  used. 

The  agreement  of  the  results  by  the  two  methods  is  shown  by 
the  following  values  computed  from  the  equations: 


Tempcratore 

-40» 

-20* 

0* 

»• 

«• 

BomdlQO  (A) 

4.438 

4.444 

4. 508 
4.513 

4.599 
4.599 

4.m 

4.710 

4. 864 

Banatioa  (B) 

4.8S6 

M«m 

4.441 

4w510 

4.599 

4.710 

4.860 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  mean  results  by  both 
methods  and  the  results  of  either  method  as  represented  by 
empirical  equations  is  seen  to  be  less  than  i  part  in  1000. 

In  Fig.  4  the  results  of  all  the  determinations  by  both  methods 
are  shown  graphically. 

In  Table  8  the  average  and  maximum  deviations  of  individua. 
experiments  from  mean  values  are  assembled  for  convenience  in 
comparison. 

IT  Thennodyiuuiiic  Properties  of  Ammonia.    John  Wiley  9c.  Soo;  19x6. 
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TABLE  a-Analjais  of  PkwdsiaB— Bodi  Mediods 

puliperlOOOO 

Far  cot 

•1 

■fiJbMr- 

Far  cot 

"iSor 

Cmamama 

AlMie 
0*.0C 

©•.oc 

dorlallMi 

looST 

r  (iMdMd  1)  wtth  •mpliiMl  •qnatioa  (A) . . 
^  (nudiMl  9  wtth  envMcal  aqaatfan  (B^... 
^  (uMllwl  1)  wtth  envMcal  •qnatioa  (C)... 
^  (flMChod  2)  wtth  ttBfUkud  •QUtidB  (C).. . 
^  (lioCii  mdliods)  wtth  ttofUlctl  cgwirton 
(C) 

±6 

±3 
±7 
±3 

±6 

±6 
±3 
±7 
±7 

±7 

90 
100 

SI 
100 

84 

96 
100 

96 
100 

96 

27 

6 

36 

10 

36 

In  Table  9,  by  assigning  to  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
determination  of  the  result,  o-,  estimated  values  of  the  average  and 
maximum  accddental  errors,  the  corresponding  accidental  errors 
which  would  be  produced  in  <r  were  estimated. 

For  method  i,  comparison  of  the  calctdated  with  the  observed 
deviations  shows  that  the  maximum  deviations  observed  were  to 
be  expected,  while  the  average  deviations  observed  were  sHghtly 
larger  than  were  expected,  tmless  they  are  to  be  explained  by  reason 
of  distillation  in  the  connecting  tubes.  If  an  average  deviation  of 
about  6  parts  in  10  000  due  to  this  cause  were  assumed,  it  would 
accotmt  for  the  observed  average  deviation. 

A  similar  comparison  for  method  2  showed  excellent  agreement 
for  the  average  deviations,  while  the  observed  maximum  devia- 
tion was  less  than  that  estimated,  as  it  might  likely  happen  in  so 
Umited  a  series  of  observations. 

A  similar  caktilation  applied  to  the  total  errors  enables  limits 
to  be  established  within  which  the  actual  errors  should  be.  As  a 
result  of  this  calculation  it  is  found  that  total  errors  to  be  expected 
should  not  exceed  6  parts  in  10  000  and  the  extreme  total  error 
possible  should  not  exceed  55  parts  in  10  000.  These  figures  agree 
very  well  with  those  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
methods  with  the  mean. 
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TABUB  9.— Bitiimitloii  of  Brrars 

[Afl  «mn  an  parts  in  zo  ooo  pfodnoed  in  the  final  rault  r] 
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The  order  of  accuracy  of  the  two  methods  seems  to  be  about 

the  same,  with  a  sUght  advantage  in  favor  of  the  second.    Giving 

each  method  equal  weight,  the  final  mean  value  of  <r  in  joules  per 

gram  per  degree  is  expressed  in  the  range  -45®  to  +45*^  C  by  the 

equation : 

,                    ^  ,    16.842  .^. 

<^  =  3.i365 -0.00057  e  +  -, ^  (C) 

If  the  relation  between  the  joule  and  the  20°  calorie  *•  be  taken 
as  I  calorie  20=4.183  joules,  the  specific  heat,  <r,  inCal^g.  deg., 
of  liquid  ammonia  tmder  saturation  conditions  is  given  by  the 
equation : 

<r = 0.7498  -  o.oooi 36  e  -h  -^^2£=i.  (D) 

Vi33-^ 

X.  SUMMARY 

Using  a  calorimeter  of  the  aneroid  type  specially  designed  for 
the  peculiar  conditions,  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  liquid 
ammonia  has  been  determined  throughout  the  temperature  inter- 
val -45'' to  +45''C. 

A  brief  description  of  the  instrument  is  given  in  this  paper. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  design  and  construction  are  given  in 
a  separate  paper. 

Two  distinct  and  independent  methods  were  used,  each  of  which 
avoids  sources  of  error  present  in  the  other.  lA  the  first  method 
the  heat  added  to  a  fixed  amount  confined  in  the  calorimeter  under 
saturation  conditions  and  the  resulting  change  in  temperature  are 
measured.  By  using  data  for  the  specific  volumes  of  the  two 
phases  and  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  the  corrections  for  the 
vapor  are  applied,  giving  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  kept  satu- 
rated. 

In  the  second  method  the  calorimeter  is  kept  full  of  liquid  at  a 
constant  pressure.  The  heat  added  to  the  variable  amount  in  the 
calorimeter  and  the  resulting  change  in  temperature  are  measured. 
A  correction  for  the  heat  withdrawn  in  the  expelled  Uquid  is  deter- 
mined by  special  experiments.  By  use  of  the  data  for  the  latent 
heat  of  pressure  variation  of  the  liquid,  obtained  from  separate 
measurements,  made  with  the  same  apparatus  and  material,  the 
corrections  for  pressure  variation  are  applied,  the  result  being 
to  give  a  second  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  satm^ted 
liquid. 

1*  The  ao*  calorie  is  taken  as  the  quantity  of  heat  per  gram  (mass)  per  degree  centigrade  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  water  at  ao*  C.  at  normal  atmospheric  pressure. 
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The  greatest  difference  between  the  mean  results  of  both  meth- 
ods and  the  results  of  either  method  as  represented  by  empirical 
equations  is  less  than  i  part  in  1000. 

As  a  final  result,  the  specific  heat  cr,  in  joules  per  gram  per 
degree  centigrade,  of  liquid  ammonia,  kept  saturated,  at  the  tem- 
perature Oj  is  given  in  the  range  —45°  to  +45®  C  by  the  equation 

16.842 

<^"3'i365 -000057^+  /- — -  h 

Vi33-^ 

Washington.  February  10,  191 7. 
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TABLE  10.— Specific  Heat  of  Liquid  Ammonia  Undor  Satontioa  Conditions 

[Bxi>resBed  in  Oaloriesio  per  Gram  per  Degree  C] 


Tfloip..*C 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

-40 

1.062 

1.061 

1.060 

1.059 

1.058 

1.058 

1.057 

1.056 

1.055 

1.055 

-30 

1.070 

1.069 

1.068 

1.067 

1.066 

1.065 

1.064 

1.064 

1.063 

1.062 

-20 

1.078 

1.077 

1.076 

1.075 

1.074 

1.074 

1.073 

1.072 

1.071 

1.070 

-10 

1.088 

1.087 

1.086 

1.085 

1.084 

1.083 

1.062 

1.081 

1.060 

1.079 

-  0 

1.099 

1.096 

1.097 

1.096 

1.094 

1.093 

1.092 

1.091 

1.090 

1.069 

+  0 

1.099 

1.100 

1.101 

1.103 

1.104 

1.105 

1.106 

1.108 

1.109 

1.110 

+10 

1.112 

1.113 

1.114 

1.116 

1. 117 

1.118 

1.120 

1.122 

1.123 

1.125 

+20 

1.126 

1.128 

1.129 

1.131 

1.132 

1.134 

1.136 

1.137 

1.139 

1.141 

+30 

1.142 

1.144 

1.146 

1.148 

1.150 

1.152 

1.154 

1.156 

1.158 

1.160 

+40 

1.162 

1.164 

1.166 

1.169 

1.171 

1.173 

1.176 

1.178 

1.181 

1.183 

TABLE  11.— Hott  Content  of  Satunted  Liquid  Ammonia  >* 

[Reckoned  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice] 
CALOBIBS  PBR  GRAM 


Tam9..*C 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

-40. 

-43.3 

-44.3 

-45.4 

-46.4 

-47.5 

-48.6 

-49.6 

-50.7 

-51.7 

-52.8 

-30 

32.6 

33.6 

34.7 

35.8 

36.8 

37.9 

39.0 

40.0 

41.1 

42.2 

-20 

21.8 

22.9 

24.0 

25.1 

26.2 

27.2 

28.3 

29.3 

30.4 

31.5 

-10 

11.0 

12.1 

13.1 

14.2 

15.3 

16.4 

17.5 

18.6 

19.7 

20.8 

-  0 

0.0 

1.0 

2.2 

3.3 

4.4 

5.5 

6.6 

7.7 

a8 

9.9 

+  0 

+  0.0 

+  1.1 

+  2.2 

+  3.3 

+  4.4 

+  5.5 

+  6.7 

+  7.8 

+  8.9 

+10.0 

+10 

11.1 

12.2 

13.4 

14.5 

15.6 

16.7 

17.9 

19.0 

20.1 

21.3 

+20 

22.4 

23.5 

24.7 

25.8 

27.0 

28.1 

29.3 

30.4 

31.6 

32.7 

+30 

33.9 

35.0 

36.2 

37.4 

38.5 

39.7 

40.8 

42.0 

43.2 

44.4 

+40 

45.5 

46.7 

47.9 

49.1 

50.3 

51.5 

52.7 

53.8 

55.0 

56.2 

BTU  PBR  POUND 


Temp.,  *F 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

-  40 

-77.9 

-78.9 

-80.0 

-81.1 

-82.1 

-83.2 

-84.3 

-83.3 

-86.4 

-87.4 

-  30 

67.2 

68.3 

69.4 

70.4 

71.5 

72.6 

73.6 

74.7 

75.8 

76.8 

-  20 

56.5 

57.6 

58.7 

59.8 

60.8 

61.9 

63.0 

64.0 

65.1 

66.2 

-  10 

45.8 

46.9 

48.0 

49.0 

50.1 

51.2 

52.3 

53.3 

54.4 

55.5 

-    0 

35.0 

36.1 

37.2 

38.2 

39.3 

40.4 

41.5 

42.6 

43.6 

44.7 

+    0 

35.0 

33.9 

32.8 

31.7 

30.7 

29.6 

28.5 

27.4 

26.3 

25.2 

+  10 

24.1 

23.0 

21.9 

20.9 

19.8 

18.7 

17.6 

16.5 

15.4 

14.3 

+  20 

13.2 

12.1 

11.0 

9.9 

8.8 

7.7 

6.6 

5.5 

4.4 

3.3 

+  30 

-  2.2 

-  1.1 

0.0 

+  1.1 

+  2.2 

+  3.3 

+  4.4 

+  5,5 

+  6.7 

T  7-8 

+  40 

+  8.9 

+10.0 

+11.1 

12.2 

13.3 

14.4 

15.6 

16.7 

17.8 

18.9 

+  50 

20.0 

21.1 

22.3 

23.4 

24.5 

25.6 

26.8 

27.9 

29.0 

30.1 

+  60 

31.3 

32.4 

33.5 

34.7 

35.8 

36.9 

38.1 

39.2 

40.3 

41.5 

+  70 

42.6 

43.8 

44.9 

46.0 

47.2 

48.3 

49.5 

50.6 

51.8 

52.9 

+  80 

54.1 

55.2 

56.4 

57.5 

58.7 

59.8 

61.0 

62.1 

63.3 

64.4 

+  90 

65.6 

66.8 

67.9 

69.1 

70.3 

71.4 

72.6 

•    73.8 

74.9 

76.1 

+  100 

77.3 

78.5 

79.6 

80.8 

82.0 

83.2 

84.3 

85.5 

86.7 

87.9 

+110 

89.1 

90.3 

91.5 

92.6 

93.9 

95.1 

96.3 

97.5 

98.7 

99.9 

!•  Heat  content  as  used  here  is  defined  by  the  relation: 

Where  i/— heat  content,  taken  as  zero  at  the  temperature  of  meltinc  ice,  c<- internal  or  "intrinsic" 
energy,  and  H,  «,  and  ^  are  all  expressed  in  the  same  units. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

When  a  fluid  undergoes  a  change  of  pressure,  there  occurs  a 
transformation  <Jf  energy  into  heat  or  vice  versa,  which  results  in 
a  change  of  temperature  of  the  substance  tmless  a  like  amount  of 
heat  is  abstracted  or  added.  This  change  expressed  as  the  heat 
so  transformed  per  unit  change  of  pressiu*e  will  be  called  **  latent 
heat  of  pressure  variation."  For  most  liquids  under  usual  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  this  quantity,  which  depends 
on  the  thermal  expansivity,  is  small  compared  with  the  other 
quantities  of  heat  which  are  usually  observed,  but  for  liquid 
ammonia  in  the  range  -40  to  +40°  C  and  corresponding  satu- 
rated vapor  pressures  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  taken  into  accoimt 
in  calorimetric  determinations  of  specific  heat;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  measurements  here  described  were  made  as  a  supplcr 
ment  to  a  series  of  such  determinations  in  order  to  correlate 
meastu-ements  of  specific  heat  of  liquid  ammonia  *  made  at  con- 
stant presstu'e  with  others  made  under  saturation  conditions. 

1  This  BulkCiiit  14,  p.  597;  1917. 
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The  latent  heat  of  pressure  variation  has  been  determined  in  two 
ways,  namely,  by  direct  calorimetric  observations  and  by  computa- 
tion from  the  expansivity,  using  for  the  latter  two  independent 
sources  of  experimental  data.  Thus,  three  independent  determina- 
tions were  obtained.  On  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  the  determinations 
of  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  were,  when  made,  regarded 
as  secondary  in  importance  to  the  others,  these  meastu-ements  of 
the  latent  heat  of  pressure  variation  as  well  as  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressing  were  not  executed  with  the  nicety  of  which  the 
method  finally  proved  worthy,  and,  in  consequence,  the  accuracy, 
while  suflBcient  for  the  intended  purpose,  could  probably  have 
been  considerably  bettered  with  moderate  additional  refinements 
in  the  control  and  measurement  of  pressures. 

n.  NOTATION 

Af  »  mass,  in  grams,  of  ammonia  in  the  calorimeter, 
ff  =  temperatm-e,  in  centigrade  degrees,  of  the  thermodynamic 

scale. 
Q  =  heat  added  in  joules. 

A^  =  heat  capacity,  in  joules  per  degree,  of  calorimeter. 
Atf  =  total  change  of  temperattu-e  in  any  experiment  from  initial 
equilibrium  temperattu-e  to  final  equilibrium  temperature, 
ff '  =  temperature  at  which  overflow  of  liquid  leaves  the  calorim- 
eter. 
/>=presstu-e,  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 
Cp  =  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  />,  and  temperature,  0. 
/« latent  heat  of  pressure  variation,  ingoules  per  gram  per  unit 

pressure  change. 
t;«  specific  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  per  gram  of  liquid  at 
presstu-e  />. 

in.  DETERMINATIONS    BY  COMPUTATION    FROM    VOLU- 

METRIC  DATA 

The  latent  heat  of  pressure  variation  is  quantitatively  defined 
by  the  equation 

^  mpph 

where  bQ  is  the  heat  added  to  mass  Af  to  maintain  constant  tem- 
peratiu*e  simultaneously  with  a  change  of  pressure  d/>.  The 
latent  heat  of  pressure  variation  may  be  computed  by  means  of 
the  general  relation: 
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if  the  expansivity,  (xs)»  ^^  known.     This  was  obtained  in  two 

ways  from  independent  experimental  sources — ^first,  from  the 
specific  volumes  of  the  saturated  liquid  and  the  compressibilities 
at  various  temperatures  and,  second,  from  the  direct  observations 
of  the  thermal  expansion  at  constant  pressure  made  with  a  dilatom- 
eter  specially  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  calorim- 
eter in  the  measurements  of  specific  heat  and  described  therewith.' 
The  compressibilities  were  obtained  from  the  determinations  of 
mass  contained  in  the  calorimeter  at  various  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures, corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  calorimeter  itself.  The 
values  for  specific  volume  of  the  liquid  are  preliminary  values  from 
measurements  made  at  this  Bureau  by  Messrs.  Harper,  Cragoe,  and 
O'Connor,  the  final  results  of  which  will  be  published  in  a  separate 
paper.  By  this  method  of  computation  it  was  found  that  within 
the  range  of  temperature  and  pressure  covered  by  the  present 

experimental  work  the  expansivity,  I  g^j ) ,  and,  consequently,  the 

latent  heat  of  pressure  variation,  /,  were  independent  of  the 
pressiure  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  sought.'  The  results  of  the 
direct  dilatometric  observations,  while  covering  too  limited  a  range 
of  pressture  to  permit  this  same  conclusion  independently,  were 
found  to  be  in  agreement  with  it  over  the  range  actually  covered. 

From  each  independent  series  of  values  of  (  gja )  ,  determined  as 

described  above,  the  corresponding  values  of  /  were  computed, 
using  equation  (i).  Only  the  final  results  appear  in  the  appended 
Table  4. 

IV.    DETERMINATIONS   BY  DIRECT   CALORIMETRIC 

OBSERVATIONS 

The  apparatus  used  for  these  determinations  was  identical  with 
that  used  in  the  measurements  of  specific  heat  at  constant  pres- 
sure *  and  has  been  previously  described.* 

As  used  in  the  measurements  here  described,  the  essential 
features  consist  of  a  metal  shell  containing  the  material,  suspended 
for  thermal  insulation  in  an  air  space  within  a  thermally  controlled 

>  This  BtUleUn,  14,  p.  397;  19x7. 

'  The  expansivity  was  computed  by  means  of  the  formula: 

\dej  p"  d^r  \bpj 9,wd9  J  whe \dpj  $  ^^ 

vhere  u  is  specific  voiume  of  saturated  liquid  and  a-  is  satumtioa  pressure  at  temperature  0, 
*  This  Bulletin,  14«  p.  397;  X9>7> 
^  This  Bulletin,  14,  p.  133;  1917. 
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jacket.  A  platinum  resistance  thermometer  located  in  the  center 
serves  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  system  when  in  equilib- 
rium. A  heating  coil  likewise  in  the  center  may  be  used  to  add 
heat  electrically  in  order  to  determine  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
system.  For  evaluating  the  thermal  leakage  thermocouples  with 
multiple  junctions  distributed  on  the  surfaces  indicate  temperature 
differences  between  calorimeter  and  jacket  surfaces.  By  keeping 
the  average  jacket  and  calorimeter  surface  temperatures  equal  the 
thermal  leaks^e  is  annulled.  The  calorimeter  full  of  the  liquid 
connects  with  a  reservoir  outside,  which  is  immersed  in  a  thermally 
controlled  bath  and  contains  both  liquid  and  vapor  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  free  surface  in  the  reservoir  determines  the  vapor 
pressure  therein,  and,  therefore,  the  pressure  in  the  calorimeter 
may  be  controlled  by  manipulation  of  the  aforementioned  bath. 
The  measurements  of  the  heat  of  pressure  variation,  /,  could  readily 
have  been  made  by  simultaneously  adding  heat  electrically  and 
decreasing  the  pressure  at  such  a  rate  that  no  change  in  tempera- 
ture occurred,  the  heat  added  and  the  change  in  pressure  beinf 
observed  and  the  determination  would  then  be  independent  of  the 
heat  capacity  of  the  system.  Since  the  actual  quantity  of  heat 
transformed  was  small  in  the  present  experiments,  it  was  found 
more  convenient  practically  to  observe  the  small  change  in  tem- 
perature produced  by  a  change  of  pressure  with  the  addition  of  na 
heat  electrically.  The  change  in  presstu-e  was  produced  by  chang- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  outside  reservoir  in  which  the  free  surface 
of  the  liquid  was  maintained.  By  observing  this  temperature  when 
the  calorimeter  was  in  equilibriimi  at  the  beginning  and  again  at 
the  end  of  an  experiment,  and  using  data  for  the  relation  between 
temperature  and  pressure  of  saturated  ammonia  vapor,  the  change 
in  pressure  A/>  was  obtained.  Atf  was  obtained  from  observations 
of  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  of  the  calorimeter  when  in 
equilibrium,  just  as  in  the  specific-heat  determinations.  The 
quantity  /  was  then  computed,  using  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
calorimeter  and  contents  determined  in  separate  experiments. 
The  method  of  making  this  computation  is  as  follows : 

The  quantity  of  heat,  dq^  added  to  the  calorimeter  and  contents 
to  produce  a  given  change  in  temperature,  dJB,  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  pressure,  dp,  can  be  expressed  in  three  parts  as  follows: 

I .  Amount  required  to  produce  the  change,  dJd,  dp,  in  the  amount 
M ,  in  the  calorimeter  at  any  mean  temperatm^  6  of  the  contents 

djei«M(Cpdff4-/rfp) 
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2.  Amount  required  to  heat  from  0to6'  the  amount  dM  expelled 
during  the  change  d9^  dp 

3.  Amount  required  to  heat  the  calorimeter  through  the  tem- 
perature increment  dO 

dQm^Ndd 

The  entire  amount  is,  therefore,  by  addition  of  the  above 
separate  parts 

dQ^{MCj,-\-N)  dJB+Mldp+C^M  {0' -0)  (2) 

The  total  amotmt  of  heat,  AQ,  added  to  the  system  during  an 
experiment  is  obtained  by  integrating  equation  (2)  over  the  cor- 
responding increments  of  temperatture,  pressure,  and  mass  experi- 
enced. For  such  small  increments  of  temperattu-e  and  pressure 
as  were  observed  the  quantities  M,  Cp,  N  and  /  were  all  found 
to  be  so  nearly  linear  functions  of  0  and  p  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  integration  they  may  without  significant  error  be  regarded 
as  constants  and  taken  equal  to  their  respective  values  at  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  experiment.  Ptuthermore  the  term 
Cp  dM{0'-0)  is  neglible  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms, 
since  dM  and  0^  —  0  are  each  small.  By  integrating  after  making 
these  approximations  equation  (2)  then  becomes 

A0-  (M  Cp-^N)£i0  +  M  I  Ap  (3) 

Solving  for  / 

_A2_     MCp+N  A0 
^^MAp  M       Ap  ^*^ 

In  the  experiments  AQ  was  made  zero.  The  equation,  there- 
fore, may  be  written 

which  is  suited  for  the  computation  of  /  from  the  observed  quan- 
tities. 

The  results  of  these  direct  determinations  upon  liquid  ammonia 
are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  adjusted  values  of  the 
mean  of  the  three  independent  methods  are  also  given  in  this 
table,  equal  weight  being  assigned  to  each  series  of  values. 
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V.  RESULTS 
Latent  Heat  of  Pressure  VarUtion  of  Liquid  Ammonia 


Tem- 
pera- 
hue  of 
calorlm- 
eterff 

Initial 
pres- 
sure />i 

Final 
pres- 
sure's 

Pres- 
sure 

Ap 

Mesn 

pres- 
sure 

Pl+P2 

2 

Cbance 
in  tem- 
pera- 
ture of 
calorim- 
eter 
Ae 

•c 

Kzfaxfi 

Es/cm> 

Kf/cm> 

Kg/cmi 

•c 

-44.1 

11.41 

7.67 

-  3.74 

9.54 

-0.029 

-39.0 

7.67 

.86 

-  6.81 

4.26 

-  .053 

-24.2 

16.12 

2.01 

-14.11 

9.06 

-  .126 

-    .2 

12.03 

18.85 

+  6.82 

15.44 

+  .079 

-     .2 

18.85 

4.58 

-14.27 

11.71 

-  .161 

-    .2 

4.58 

18.80 

+14.22 

11.69 

+  .166 

+16.5 

20.94 

8.17 

-12.77 

14.55 

-  .175 

+26.5 

20.83 

11.04 

-  9.79 

15.93 

-  .149 

+35.4 

20.83 

14.30 

-  6.53 

17.56 

-  .112 

+40.3 

20.83 

16.18 

-  4.65 

18.50 

-  .085 

Energy 
trus- 
lonned 

AS<i 


J/« 

+0.206 
+  .377 
+  .920 
~~  . 599 
+1.219 
-1.262 
+1.372 
+1.191 
+  .923 
+  .705 


1  deter- 
mined 
csiori* 
metrio* 
allyb 


g/cm* 
-0.055 

-  .055 

-  .065 

-  .088 

-  .085 

-  .088 

-  .107 

-  .122 

-  .141 

-  .152 


1  com- 
puted 

from 
soeciflc 

volu- 
metric 

daU 


z/  cm* 
-0.056 

-  .059 

-  .069 

-  .089 

-  .089 

-  .089 

-  .109 

-  .124 

-  .141 

-  .152 


1  com- 
puted 
from 


lad- 


data 


1/^ 
g/cms 

-0.054 

-  .057 

-  .067 

-  .069 

-  .089 

-  .089 

-  .109 

-  .124 

-  .141 

-  .151 


VI 


Kg 

cm* 

-0.0S5 

-  .057 

-  .068 

-  .068 


-0.68 

-  .107 

-  .123 

-  .140 

-  .ISO 


a^— xooo  J/deg.  approximately;  JWT—joo  g.  approximately;  Cp— 4.5  J/g.  deg.  approximately. 

^  Oertaan  observations  with  smaller  pressure  increments  than  those  here  given  appeared  to  indicate  an 
increase  in  the  numerical  value  cf  I  with  pressure,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  result  cf  the  compute^ 
tions  from  the  data  on  specific  vohnne  and  oompressibility.  Since  the  discrepancy  was  only  of  the  order 
of  the  precision  of  the  measurements  and  was  not  significant  in  the  aiyplication  of  the  results  to  the  specific 
heat  measurements,  its  investigation  was  postponed.  In  future  measurements  by  this  method,  with 
Ixtter  provisioo  for  control  end  observation  of  the  pressure,  better  concordance  could  be  expected. 

r4»97 


c  The  adjusted  value  of  /  is  that  given  by  the  empirical  equation  /-■0.037X- 
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L  INTRODUCTION 

In  tables  of  heat  content  of  ammonia,  such  as  engineers  require, 
the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  constitutes  the  major  part.  Never- 
theless, the  direct  measurements  o£  this  property  are  among  the 
rarest  of  the  available  experimental  data.  This  is  attributable 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  may,  by 
thermod3aiamic  formulas,  be  computed  from  other  properties, 
more  easily  measurable ;  however,  the  data  which  have  heretofore 
been  available  for  this  calculation  have  not  been  of  a  precision 
such  as  to  yield  satisfactory  values  for  the  latent  heat.  The 
measurements  here  presented  have  been  carried  out  in  response 
to  the  requests  of  the  associations  of  refrigerating  engineers  in  this 
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country  for  more  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  calculations 
for  machinery  using  ammonia  in  the  production  of  artificial 
refrigeration. 

n.  psEvions  determinations 

Results  of  previous  determinations  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapori- 
zation of  ammonia  are  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  i.  The 
three  curves  also  shown  in  this  figure  represent  values  computed 
from  other  data  by  Keyes/  Goodenough  and  Mosher,*  and  Hoist*. 

Regnault*  published  a  record  of  12  experiments  saved  from 


FlO.  I 

the  ruins  of  his  laboratory,  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
1870.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  two  calorimeters,  the  first,  or 
evaporation  calorimeter,  in  which  the  ammonia  was  allowed  to 
evaporate  from  a  steel  container  and  flow  through  a  chamber 
containing  ba£9e  plates,  and  the  second,  or  expansion  calorimeter, 
in  which  the  ammonia  vapor  from  the  fiirst  calorimeter  was  allowed 
to  expand  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  capacity  of  the  liquid 
ammonia  container  in  the  first  calorimeter  was  246  cm*;  but  it 
was  filled  with  various  amounts,  ranging  from  1 7  to  134  grams  in 

1  Themiodynamlc  Properties  of  Ammonia.    John  Wiley  Sons;  19x6. 

*  Univ.  d  Bl.,  BttlL  66;  19x3. 

*  Bull.,  Aiaodatioa  laternftdonale  du  Proid,  tl;  19x5. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.»  t4,  p.  375;  x87x. 
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different  experiments.  In  each  experiment  the  ammonia  was 
completely  evaporated  and  all  vapor  expanded  to  atmospheric 
pressm^.  The  observed  fall  in  temperatm^e  of  the  water  in  the 
first  calorimeter  varied  from  i°.7  to  13°,  and  in  the  second  it  was 
usually  less  than  i  ^.  From  the  data  obtained  in  the  first  calorim- 
eter Regnault  calculated  a  quantity  X,  which  is  the  heat  required 
to  change  i  g.  of  saturated  liquid  ammonia  at  the  initial  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  to  vapor  at  the  mean  temperattu-e  of  the  experi- 
ment and  at  a  pressing  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the  expansion 
chamber  of  the  first  calorimeter.  He  stated,  however,  that  it  is 
better  to  combine  the  results  of  the  two  calorimeters  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  calculate  another  quantity,  X',  which  is  the  heat  required 
to  change  i  g.  of  saturated  liquid  ammonia  at  the  mean  tempera- 
tine  and  pressure  to  vapor  at  the  mean  temperature  and  at 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Regnault's  results  have  been  variously  interpreted  by  different 
writers.  Hoist  computed  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  from 
the  observation  in  the  first  calorimeter  and  ignored  the  partial 
expansion  below  saturation  presstu'e  which  occurred  there.  As  a 
mean  result  he  obtained  296  calories  per  gram  at  12°  C.  Jacobus  * 
computed  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  from  the  observations 
in  both  calorimeters  and  obtained  as  a  mean  value  290  calories 
per  gram  at  12®  C.  Landolt  and  Bomstein*  give  values  from 
Regnault *s  data,  the  mean  value  at  12°  being  294.5  calories  per 
gram. 

Von  Strombeck^  used  the  same  type  of  apparatus  as  Regnault 
and  obtained  from  12  experiments  a  mean  value  of  296.5  calories 
per  gram  at  i8^ 

Estreicher  and  Schnerr  •  (original  paper  imobtainable) ,  accord- 
ing to  Landolt  and  Bomstein,  determined  the  heat  of  vaporation 
at  the  normal  boiling  point  and  obtained  a  value  of  321  calories 
per  gram  at  —  33''.4  C. 

Franklin  and  Kraus  •  determined  the  heat  of  vaporization  at 
the  normal  boiling  point.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  Dewar 
flask  containing  a  liquid  bath  and  a  glass  evaporating  cell,  each 
supplied  with  a  platinum  heating  coil.  The  energy  required  to 
evaporate  a  certain  volume  of  liquid  ammonia  was  measured  and 
the  mass  computed  from  the  voliune  evaporated,  using  the  value 

*  Ttvns.  A.  S.  H.  B..  U,  p.  307;  189a 

*  Phys.  Chen.  Tftbdlm,  Bd.;  igxa. 

'  Jour.  PrankHn  Inst.,  ISl,  p.  470;  1891. 

»  Bull,  de  I'Ac  de  Cnoovie.  p.  345:  19x0  (Phyf.  Chcm.  Tkblet;  X9it). 

*  Jour.  Phyi.  Chcm.,  11,  p.  553;  1907. 
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0.674  for  the  density.  The  mean  result  from  three  experiments 
was  341  calories  per  gram.  Recomputed,  using  more  recent  data 
for  the  density  (0.683),  the  mean  value  becomes  337  calories  per 
gram.  This  result  is  the  same  as  that  deduced  by  Franklin  and 
Kraus  from  the  absolute  boiling  point  and  the  molecular  elevation 
by  Vaii't  Hoff's  formula. 

ni.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  APPARATUS  AND  METHOD 

The  calorimeter  used  in  making  the  experimental  determina- 
tions having  been  previously  described  in  detail,  only  a  brief  de- 
scription is  here  given."  The  instrument  is  of  the  aneroid  type, 
and  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  inves- 
tigation. A  metal  shell  of  sufficient  strength  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  having  a  reentrant  central  tube.  The  interior  annular 
space  contains  the  material  which  is  the  subject  of  measurement ; 
that  is,  ammonia,  in  the  present  case.  An  electric  heating  coil 
and  resistance  thermometer  are  located  in  the  central  tube.  Heat 
developed  in  the  coil  is  transmitted  to  the  surrounding  ammonia, 
the  distribution  being  favored  by  radial  metal  vanes.  A  system 
of  baffle  plates  in  the  top  of  the  calorimeter  is  provided  for  drying 
the  vapor  dining  its  removal  in  evaporation  experiments.  The 
interior  surfaces  of  this  calorimeter  are  tinned  and  the  outside 
nickeled.  The  calorimeter  is  suspended  within  a  thermally-con- 
trolled jacket,  with  an  air  space  between  for  insulation.  For  eval- 
uating the  thermal  leakage,  thermocouples  with  multiple  jtmctions 
distributed  on  the  surfaces  indicate  temperature  diflferences  be- 
tween calorimeter  and  jacket.  This  leakage  can  usually  be  an- 
nulled by  the  method  of  operation,  which  consists  in  keeping  the 
average  jacket  and  calorimeter  surface  temperatures  equal. 

In  carrying  out  the  experimental  work,  the  heat  supplied  to 
the  calorimeter  for  producing  evaporation  was  developed  at  a 
nearly  constant  rate  in  the  heating  coil,  using  current  ftunished 
by  storage  battery.  The  temperature  of  calorimeter  and  con- 
tents, when  in  equilibriimi,  was  measured  by  the  resistance  ther- 
mometer in  the  calorimeter.  The  energy  supplied  was  determined 
by  potentiometer  measurements  of  current  and  potential  drop  and 
by  the  duration  of  the  heating  current  as  measured  by  the  standard 
clock. 

The  sample  of  ammonia  was  introduced  through  one  of  the  two 
tubes  leading  into  the  top  of  the  calorimeter.     The  material  was 

10  Tbis  BuUetin.  14,  p.  133;  1917. 
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held  in  a  steel  reservoir  which,  after  b^ing  weighed,  was  connected 
to  this  tube.  The  reservoir  was  immersed  in  a  thermoregulated 
bath  and  served  either  as  evaporator  or  condenser.  Transfer 
occiured  by  distillation.  The  amount  transferred  to  or  from  the 
calorimeter  was  determined  by  reweighing  the  reservoir  and  taking 
the  diflFerence.  The  method  employed  In  the  determinations  of 
heat  of  vaporization  was  to  evaporate,  slightly  superheat,  and 
withdraw  from  the  calorimeter  a  measured  amount  of  the  am- 
monia. The  approximate  amount  of  heat  required  to  effect  this 
change  was  added  and  measured  electrically,  the  small  balance 
being  due  to  the  thermal  leakage  and  the  resulting  change  in  tem- 
peratiu-e  of  the  remaining  ammonia,  both  of  which  were  kept 
relatively  small  and  were  measmred.  The  jacket  was  kept  at  a 
constant  temperatiu-e  during  the  experiment.  The  withdrawn 
vapor  passed  into  the  reservoir,  where  it  was  condensed.  The  rate  * 
of  outflow  of  the  vapor  was  governed  by  the  diflFerence  between 
the  vapor  pressm"es  in  the  calorimeter  and  condenser  and  by  the 
throttling  at  the  needle  valve  in  the  connecting  tube  outside  the 
calorimeter.  This  valve  was  provided  with  a  graduated  circle 
and  index  for  facilitating  fine  adjustment.  The  vapor  pressure  in 
the  condenser  was  controlled  approximately  by  regulating  its 
temperatiu-e.  The  balance  between  heat  added  and  heat  ex- 
tracted from  the  system  could  be  maintained  in  two  independent 
ways — either  by  control  of  the  outflow,  using  the  regulating 
valve,  or  by  control  of  the  heat  added  electrically. 

The  temperature  of  the  vapor  withdrawn  was  determined  with 
reference  to  the  initial  temperature  of  the  experiment  by  means  of 
the  jthermocouples  attached  to  the  outflow  tube,  the  common 
reference  junction  being  on  the  jacket.  Three  junctions  equi- 
distant along  the  length  of  the  tube  are  available  for  this 
observation. 

The  pressure  within  the  calorimeter  was  indicated  by  means  of  a 
closed  manometer,  the  connection  to  the  interior  being  similar  to 
that  used  for  transfer  of  ammonia.  This  manometer  might  have 
been  calibrated  in  terms  of  actual  pressm^es;  but  it  was  found, 
instead,  more  convenient  to  calibrate  and  use  it  as  a  vapor- 
pressiu^  thermometer  to  indicate  the  temperature  at  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter,  especially  as  the  evapora- 
tion temperature — ^that  is,  the  free  surface  temperature  during 
evaporation— enters  into  the  calculation. 
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TV.  THEORY  OF   METHOD 

In  the  preceding  section  an  outline  has  been  given  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  used  and  of  the  experimental  procedure  by 
which  the  calorimetric  data  are  obtained  for  the  determination 
of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization.  Before  passing  on  to  the  more 
complete  details  of  the  experiments  and  the  results,  the  method  of 
computation  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  from  the  observed 
data  will  be  considered.     A  brief  statement  of  the  problem  follows. 

Initially,  the  system  consisting  of  the  calorimeter  and  the 
ammonia  sample,  is  in  thermal  equilibrium,  the  contents  com- 
prising both  liquid  and  vapor  phases.  A  portion  is  withdrawn  as 
superheated  vapor  with  the  addition  of  heat  electrically  and  the 
remaining  portion  allowed  to  resume  equilibrium;  the  aim  being 
to  adjust  the  rate  of  adding  heat  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  so  as 
to  avoid  large  temperature  changes  throughout  the  process  and  to 
make  the  final  temperattu^e  approximately  equal  to  the  initial. 

The  initial  and  final  temperatures  and  amount  removed  are 
observed,  and  periodic  observations  made  throughout  the  experi- 
ment of  the  following  quantities : 

1.  Current  in  electric  heating  coil. 

2.  Potential  drop  in  heating  coil. 

3.  Temperature  difference  between  calorimeter  and  jacket 
surfaces. 

4.  Vapor  pressure  in  calorimeter. 

5.  Temperattu^  of  vapor  as  it  leaves  the  calorimeter  at  the 
pressure  existing  therein. 

Given  these  data  and  the  necessary  additional  data  from  inde- 
pendent som"ces,  the  problem  is  to  compute  the  latent  heat  of 
vaporization. 

1.  WOTATIOW 

V  =  volumetric   capacity   of   calorimeter   in   cubic   centi- 
meters. 
N = heat  capacity  of  calorimeter  in  joules  per  degree. 
Q  «  general  S)rmbol  for  heat  added  in  joules. 
AQ  =  heat  added  to  contents  of  calorimeter  during  an  experi- 
ment. 
M  =»mass  in  grams  contained  in  calorimeter  at  any  instant. 
Ml,  M,  =  initial  and  final  mass  in  calorimeter. 

AM = mass,  in  grams,  removed  from  calorimeter  as  super- 
heated vapor.     AM  =  M^  —  Af  j. 
^=time. 
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/'« duration,  in  seconds,  of  a  period  of  heating  while  the 
power,  EI,  is  kept  approximately  constant. 

/,» duration,  in  minutes,  of  entire  experiment  between 
observations  of  initial  and  final  temperatures. 

/  »  calorimeter  heating  current  in  amperes. 

E = potential  drop  in  volts  across  calorimeter  heating  coil. 

h  » indication  of  integrating  surface  thermocouple  in  milli- 
meters of  galvanometer  scale  (mean  value  during 
experiment) . 

B  » coefficient  of  thermal  leakage  in  joules  per  minute  per 
millimeter  galvanometer  deflection. 

6  « temperatm^  in  centigrade  degrees  of  the  thermodjmamic 
scale. 

61 « initial  temperatm-e  of  calorimeter  and  contents. 

02  =  final  temperature  of  calorimeter  and  contents. 

p  =»  pressure. 

T  =«  saturation  pressure. 

Xe  =  instantaneous  pressure  in  calorimeter. 

0e « instantaneous  temperattu^  of  free  surface  in  calorim- 
eter (determined  by  Xe) . 

tf. « instantaneous  temperature  of  superheated  vapor  as  it 
leaves  the  calorimeter. 

V  =  specific  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  per  gram  of  liquid. 

v'  =  specific  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  per  gram  of  vapor. 

u  =  specific  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  per  gram  of  satu- 
rated liquid  (i.  e.,  when  in  equilibrium  with  satm"ated 
vapor) . 

uf  —  specific  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  per  gram  of  satu- 
rated  vapor. 

c  =  specific  heat  in  joules  per  gram  per  degree  of  the  satu- 
rated liquid. 

c'  =  specific  heat  in  joules  per  gram  per  degree  of  the  satu- 
rated vapor. 

L  « latent  heat  of  vaporization  at  temperattu^  B  in  joules 
per  gram,  defined  as  the  heat  required  to  change  i 
gram  of  saturated  liquid  to  saturated  vapor  at  a 
constant  temperattu-e  and  pressure, 
jc— mass  of  vapor  in  grams  per  gram  total  contents,  i.  e., 
drjmess  factor. 
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2.  DBTBRMINATION  OF  HEAT  ADDED 

The  heat  supplied  to  the  system  composed  of  the  calorimeter 
and  the  sample  of  ammonia  which  is  the  subject  of  measurement, 
consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  heat  developed  in  the  electric 
heating  coil  and  the  heat  transferred  by  thermal  leakage,  of  which 
the  latter  is  usually  zero  or  small  in  amount  The  heat  thus 
supplied  is  distributed  in  two  parts,  namely,  that  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  calorimeter  and  that  absorbed  by  the  contents.  Denoting 
by  AQ  the  quantity  of  heat  added  to  the  ammonia  in  the  calo- 
rimeter, the  above  statement  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

AQ = jEIdt + Bt,h  -  N(fi^  -  e:)  (i) 

The  coefficient  of  thermal  leakage,  JB,  and  the  heat  capacity, 
N,  of  the  calorimeter  are  obtained  from  the  results  of  supple- 
mentary experiments  described  elsewhere,-^  being  expressed  as 
empirical  functions  of  the  temperature.  Both  B  and  iV  change 
so  slowly  with  temperatiu'e  that  assimiing  for  each  a  constant 

value   corresponding    to    temperature  — — -  for  any  experiment 

causes  no  appreciable  error. 

3.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  LATENT  HEAT  OF  VAPORIZATION 

The  process  which  goes  on  in  the  calorimeter  can  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  detail,  for  during  the  period  while  heat  is  being  added 
and  vapor  is  being  withdrawn  the  temperatture  is  certainly  not 
uniform,  and  fuithermore,  the  temperature  distribution  in  the 
ammonia  is  unkaown.  The  observations  during  this  period 
furnish  merely  knowledge  at  any  instant  of  the  temperature  Oe  of 
the  liquid  smf  ace  at  which  the  evaporation  is  occurring,  and  the 
temperatture  ff.  to  which  the  vapor  is  superheated  when  withdrawn. 
It  is  thus  evidently  impossible  to  analyze  in  detail  the  phenomena 
which  actually  occur  and  recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  some 
other  method  of  interpreting  the  observations  quantitatively. 

From  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  it  follows  that  when  a 
mass  of  substance  passes  from  a  definite  initial  state  to  a  definite 
final  state  the  increase  of  internal  energy — i.  e. ,  the  excess  of  the 
heat  supplied  to  the  mass  over  the  external  work  done  by  it — 
depends  only  on  the  two  terminal  states  and  is  independent  of  the 
nature  or  the  order  of  the  intermediate  processes.  If  in  several 
different  processes,  each  of  which  begins  and  ends  in  the  same 

u  X||j3  BuDetin.  14,  p.  133:  19x7. 
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states,  the  mass  of  the  substance  does  the  same  amount  of  external 
work,  then  the  quantities  of  heat  supplied  to  the  mass  are  the  same 
in  each,  regardless  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  several  processes. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  principle  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
evidently  necessary  to  assume  an  ideal  process  which  would,  if 
carried  out,  lead  from  the  observed  initial  to  the  observed  final 
state  and  involve  the  same  amoxmt  of  external  work  as  the  actual 
process,  but  which  is  so  simple  that  the  amount  of  heat  required 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  known  data  and  of  the  imknown 
latent  heat  of  vaporization  which  is  to  be  determined.  If  this 
expression  be  equated  to  the  observed  quantity  of  heat  supplied 
during  the  actual  experiment,  the  result  is  an  equation  from  which 
the  imknown  latent  heat  L  may  be  found. 

It  will  be  simpler  to  consider  first  an  ideal  experiment  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  de  and  fl.  remain  constant  throughout  the  period, 
and  after  treating  this  case  proceed  to  consider  the  effects  of  the 
small  variations  of  0^  and  6^  which  occur  in  practice. 

Of  the  several  available  ideal  processes  which  lend  themselves 
to  the  method  of  analysis  outlined  above,  the  one  chosen  by  virtue 
of  its  physical  simplicity  consists  of  the  following  three  consecu- 
tive steps: 

(a)  The  M^  grams  of  ammonia  initially  present  in  the  calorimeter 
are  changed  in  temperature  from  d^  to  tfe,  the  volume  remaining 
constant  except  for  the  negligible  change  in  the  volume  of  the 
calorimeter.  This  change  of  temperature  is  to  be  carried  out  so 
slowly  that  the  liquid  and  the  vapor  remain  sensibly  in  equilibritun 
tmder  the  vapor  pressture  corresponding  to  saturation  at  the  instan- 
taneous temperature. 

(6)  A  mass  AM  grams  is  withdrawn  as  vapor.  The  necessary 
evaporation  occinrs  at  ffe  so  that  the  vapor  comes  out  at  the  pres- 
sure ^e  corresponding  to  B^ ;  but  before  its  exit  the  vapor  is  super- 
heated to  flg. 

(c)  The  M 2  grams  of  ammonia  remaming  in  the  calorimeter  are 
changed  in  temperature  from  6^  to  fl,  by  a  process  similar  to  (a) . 

These  three  steps  taken  in  succession  constitute  a  process  which 
starts  and  ends  with  the  same  states  as  in  the  ideal  experiment. 
Furthermore,  the  external  work  done  is  the  same,  since  the  same 
mass  of  vapor  is  withdrawn  under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure 
and  temperature,  and  the  work  due  to  changes  of  volmne  of  the 
calorimeter  is  negligible.  Hence,  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied 
in  an  experiment  made  under  the  asstuned  restrictions  as  to  the ' 
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constancy  of  6^  and  Ob  is  equal  to  the  quantity  that  would  have  to 
be  supplied  if  the  ideal  process  were  carried  out  as  described.  An 
expression  for  this  quantity  will  be  forthwith  obtained. 

During  a  change  of  temperattu'e  of  a  constant  mass  M  consisting 
of  Mx  grams  of  vapor  and  M  (i  -x)  grams  of  liquid,  the  whole 
being  confined  within  a  constant  voltune,  the  heat  added  is  evi- 
dently expressed  by  the  relation 


dQ 


m[(i  -*)<r+*<r'+L^]-M[<r  +  (,r'-<r)  x+L^l     (2) 


dd 
By  means  of  the  familiar  general  relation 


,  dL    L    .d/L\ 

■  -'""db-'e'^dAj) 


the  elimination  of  o-'  from  (2)  is  accomplished  and  the  resulting 
equation  is  expressed  in  the  form 


d0 


=m['+»^  '  ^)]  (3) 


(4) 


To  eliminate  the  factor  ^A  x—A>  use  is  made  of  the  relation 


1    V-Mu  ,  . 


and  of  Clapeyron's  general  equation 


?=(«'-«)  J-  (5) 


by  multiplying  (4)  and  (5)  and  differentiating 


dA,*  ej'MdA.deJ'^d^^  de) 
^Mdj^dd)  d\jffC^de)    ^de\ 

By  substitution  into  (3)  from  (6)  and  rearranging, 


(6) 


dQ 

de 


^i'-sH^^y-My^'^^)    <« 
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whence  for  a  finite  change  of  temperature  ft  to  0n 


fX'-iiO-'my-^f'i^y  (« 


Qiw^M 


By  application  of  equation  (8)  to  steps  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  ideal 
process  an  expression  for  the  quantity  of  heat  added  during  the 
two  steps  is  obtained,  which  after  substitution  of  M , + AM  for  Mj 
and  combination  of  integrals  may  be  written 

*"  /^.  **  (9) 


j(  [^-|(<^S)+»3^]*' 


Step  (6)  yet  remains  to  be  considered.  Dimng  this  step  there  is 
evaporated  in  addition  to  the  AM  grams  withdrawn,  the  amount 
by  which  the  mass  of  vapor  within  the  calorimeter  is  increased. 
If  the  total  mass  of  ammonia  within  the  calorimeter  is  changed 
from  Ml  to  M,,  then  by  equation  (4)  this  increase  of  vapor  is 

The  whole  mass  of  ammonia  evaporated  can  be  written,  using 
equation  (5) 

and  the  heat  required  for  this  evaporation  is  Le  times  this  mass. 
After  the  evaporation  the  mass  AM  is  superheated  to  fl»,  which 
requires  the  amotmt  of  heat 

AMfc'pdtf 

The  whole  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  during  step  (6) 
is  therefore 

Cb  =  AM[L.+(fl«g)^+  j   C'pde]  (12) 
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The  whole  quantity  of  heat  |2>b«  supplied  during  the  three  steps 
of  the  process  is  obtained  by  adding  equations  (9)  and  (12).    If 

L,  +  I    -TK^  be  substituted  for  L,,  the  resulting  equation  after 

cancellation  and  rearrangement  may  be  written 


9 

(13) 


In  its  present  form  equation  (13)  admits  of  verification  from  a 
slightly  different  point  of  view.  By  examination  of  the  terms  in 
the  second  member  of  this  equation  it  may  be  shown  that  thus 
expressed  the  heat  added  to  the  ammonia  corresponds  to  the  heat 
which  would  be  added  in  a  different  program  of  processes,  likewise 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  terminal  states  and  involving 
the  same  external  work  as  the  experimental  case,  but  in  which 
program  the  several  changes  affecting  AM,  the  amount  removed, 
occur  simultaneously,  and  independently  of  the  change  affecting 
M 2,  the  amoimt  remaining  behind.  Taking  the  terms  successively 
the  amounts  of  heat  expressed  by  the  several  terms  may  be  iden- 
tified with  definite  thermal  processes,  corresponding  to  the  respec- 
tive terms,  as  follows: 

(i .)  Heat  required  to  evaporate  the  mass  LM  at  6^ ;  (2)  heat 
required  to  evaporate  at  Oj,  the  amoimt  to  replace  with  vapor  the 
AM  grams  of  liquid  evaporated  and  removed;  (3)  heat  required 
in  the  process  of  throttling  from  B^  Vy  to  ©e  »e  the  AM  grams  of 
vapor,  kept  satiu^ted;  (4)  heat  required  to  superheat  from  5©  to 
5.  at  pressing  ir©  the  amount  AM  removed;  (5)  heat  required  to 
change  from  6^  to  8^  under  saturation  conditions  the  amount  M, 
remaining  in  the  calorimeter." 

The  first  four  terms,  regardless  of  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  processes  occur,  are  dependent  upon  the  actual  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  removing  AM  grams  as  vapor,  and  are 
independent  of  the  last  term,  which  depends  upon  the  initial  and 
final  states  of  the  material  which  remains  in  the  calorimeter. 
Nothing  physically  impossible  is  implied  in  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  these  four  processes,  and  supplemented  by  the  process 


>*  The  details  of  this  analysis,  which  is  perhaps  more  intacstfaig  than  csse&tiat.  may  provide  a  asrfal 
problem  for  studeats  in  tbennodynamici. 
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corresponding  to  the  fifth  term,  by  which  the  remaining  material 
is  brought  to  the  final  state  of  equilibritmi,  the  entire  program 
involves  the  same  changes  in  state  and  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
external  work  as  an  actual  experiment  carried  out  under  the 
asstuned  ideal  conditions.  An  alternative  method  of  deducing 
equation  (13)  is  provided  by  consideration  of  a  process  of  this 
kind  which,  although  more  complex,  corresponds  better  to  the 
actual  process  occurring  in  the  calorimeter  than  the  one  first 
chosen. 

The  equation  as  developed  above  expresses  the  heat,  j^mboi 
added  when  the  entire  amount,  AM,  is  evaporated  at  a  constant 
temperature  O9  and  removed  at  the  constant  pressure.  t«  and  con- 
stant temperatture  0g.  In  the  actual  experiments,  however,  the 
temperattures  of  evaporation  and  superheat  do  vary  somewhat 
during  the  process  of  evaporation  and  removal.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  generalize  equation  (13)  so  as  to  take  accotmt  of  these 
variations.  Obviously,  only  the  terms  which  depend  upon  0^  and 
9g  need  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  change  which  is  required 
in  the  equation. 

For  convenience  let  jj'"  denote  the  part  of  the  heat  added 
which  depends  on  the  temperature  of  evaporation  and  temperatiu-e 
of  superheat.  Then  from  equation  (13),  since  only  the  third  and 
fourth  terms  depend  on  these  two  temperatures,  it  follows  that 

The  factor  AM  does  not  depend  on  the  temperatures,  0^  and  $b 
being  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  operator;  hence,  by  differ- 
entiating (16)  with  respect  to  M,  the  quantity  of  heat,  dQ''', 
added  by  virtue  of  the  departure  of  these  temperatures  from  the 
initial  temperature  ffj,  while  an  amount,  dM,  is  removed,  is  given 
by  the  equation : 

The  total  amount,  Q"  ',  for  the  entire  mass  AM,  is  obtained  by 
integrating  (17)  with  respect  to  M,  which  gives  the  equation 
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in  which  0e  and  0^  are  instantaneous  values.  Before  this  integra- 
tion with  respect  to  M  can  be  performed,  the  expression  in  the 
brackets  must  be  expressed  as  a  ftmction  of  M  unless  it  can  be 
evaluated  as  a  constant.     Now,  if  the  data  which  are  available  for 

evaluation  of  the  functions  ^  +  "^55  +  ^^5  ^^^  ^'^'  within  the 

temperature  range  of  the  present  experiments,  show  that  these 
ftmctions  change  slowly  enough  with  temperature,  then  for  the 
small  intervals  of  temperature,  ©e— ^1  and  ffg-ff©  which  occur  in 
the  experiments,  they  may  for  this  integration  be  treated  as  con- 
stants without  introducing  significant  error.  This  is  found  to  be 
true  for  the  present  work,  and  therefore  performing  these  integra- 
tions with  respect  to  ff,  equation  (18)  becomes 


e"'-AM  r(,+^+^)(-,.+^jf;;^M) 


/AM 
(9, 


(19) 


+c'p^  /  (e,-e,)dM 


If,  furthermore,  the  experiment  be  performed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  vapor  is  withdrawn  from  the  calorimeter  at  a  constant  rate 
then 

^^    ^  and  hence-4.   /  fldM--^   /    edt 


dt       M  AM 


I  C^ 

where  At  is  the  duration  of  the  outflow.    The  values  of  ^  I    9^ 

I  C^ 

and  -^  I    Osdt  for  any  experiment  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient 

accuracy  from  the  periodic  observations  of  these  temperatiues, 
and  the  above-mentioned  condition  of  constant  rate  of  outflow 
was  approximately  fulfilled  in  the  present  series  of  experiments. 
If  the  average  values  of  de  and  $s  with  regard  to  time  be  denoted 

-  -  if  I    f^^ 

by  ffe,  and  ^8  and  substituted  for  ^-r^  I      $edM  and  ^^  I      MM, 

respectively,  in  equation  (14),  this  equation  assumes  the  form 

e-'«AAf[((r+^+u^)(ffe~«J+C'p(ffs~^e)]  (20) 

which  expresses  the  portion  of  the  heat  added,  C'l  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  under  which  the  evaporation  and  super- 
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heating  proceeds  in  the  actual  experiment.  If  the  second  member 
of  this  equation  be  substituted  for  the  third  and  fourth  terms  of 
equation  (13),  Ajg,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  added  in  the  actual 
experiment  may  be  substituted  for  (^abc,  the  total  quantity  of 
heat  added  in  the  asstuned  ideal  case,  and  the  resulting  equation 
will  be  applicable  to  the  observed  data.  In  order  to  further 
simplify  the  equation  and  adapt  it  to  niunerical  computation,  the 
integration  indicated  in  the  fifth  term  should  be  performed.     For 

this  integration  the  ftmction,  I  <r + 9-jd  Tf  '^  ) — ^-jJl  ^  js  )  I   n^^y 

without  significant  error  be  considered  constant  since  it  changes 
so  slowly  with  temperatiure,  and  since  the  temperature  change, 
0^  -  ^1  was  in  every  experiment  made  very  small.  By  performing 
this  integration  and  making  the  two  aforementioned  substitutions 
equation  (13)  becomes: 

4e-4j{^,+(»»^)_+(«+f+»S)(».-«.)+c'.(S-?j](^,, 

Instead  of  completely  solving  this  equation  for  Lj,  by  rearrang- 
ing, and  then  substituting  ^  -73—  for  ^,  the  following  equation, 
adapted  to  the  numerical  computation  of  L^,  is  obtained: 


AM 


Ag 


The  expression,  t^  ~"^i"~r-z — » ^^  equation  (22)  represents  the 

quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  added  to  the  ammonia  per  gram 
evaporated  at  the  initial  temperature  61.  It  would  equal  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization  at  that  temperature  if  the  experiment 
proceeded  under  ideal  conditions,  such  that  the  heat  added  was 
instantaneously  distributed  over  the  free  surface  so  as  to  avoid 
any  change  in  temperatiure  and  pressiure  whatever,  for  then  all 
the  other  terms  would  vanish.  The  remaining  terms  in  the  right 
member  of  equation  (22)  represent  corrections  to  the  above  ex- 
pression for  the  departure  of  the  actual  experiment  from  the  ideal 
conditions  just  spanfied  above. 
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V*  MATERIAL 

The  ammonia  used  in  these  determinations  was  prepared  by 
Messrs.  McKelvy  and  Taylor,  of  the  chemical  division  of  this 
Bureau,  by  methods  to  be  described  in  detail  in  an  independent 
paper.  A  brief  description  of  the  process  of  preparation  is  here 
given. 

The  sample  which  was  used  in  all  the  determinations  of  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  and  designated  *'B"  was  prepared  in  May, 
191 6,  from  commercial  anhydrotis  ammonia  manufactured  by  the 
S3aithetic  method. 

A  sample  was  taken  from  the  original  container  by  distillation 
into  a  steel  container  which  woidd  hold  about  a  kilogram.  From 
here  it  was  transferred  by  distillation  into  a  similar  vessel  con- 
taining metallic  sodium  to  remove  any  remaining  traces  of  water. 
Following  this  dehydration  the  ptuification  was  continued  by  from 
six  to  eight  consecutive  fractional  distillations,  rejecting  in  each 
distillation  the  first  and  last  tenth.  Removal  of  the  rejected  first 
fractions  was  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  extract  the  noncon- 
densing  gas  present,  either  after  vigorous  shaking  or  during  active 
boiling  of  the  liquid. 

Tests  of  the  ptuified  sample  showed  about  i  part  in  10  000  by 
voltune  of  noncondensing  gases  in  the  vapor  phase,  and  about  i 

part  in  ID  000  by  weight  of  water. 

VI.  EXPERIMENTAL  DETAILS 

Preparatory  to  a  series  of  determinations,  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
was  introduced  into  the  calorimeter  by  distillation.  The  amount 
was  determined  by  difference  between  the  initial  and  final  weight 
of  the  outside  container.  Enough  was  put  in  to  bring  the  liquid 
surface  near  the  top  of  the  central  tube  which  contained  the 
heater.  The  baffle  plates  for  insuring  dryness  of  the  vapor  were 
entirely  above  the  liquid.  After  introducing  the  ammonia,  the 
large  reservoir  was  replaced  by  a  smaller  one,  more  convenient  for 
determining  the  amoimt  of  the  portions  withdrawn  in  the  separate 
experiments.  By  use  of  the  heating  coil  or  special  cooling  device 
the  calorimeter  and  contents  were  brought  to  the  temperature 
chosen  for  a  determination  and  the  jacket  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  thermoregulator  at  the  same  temperature.  The 
auxiliary  thermoregulated  bath  in  which  the  condenser  was 
immersed  was  set  at  a  temperatme  enough  below  the  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter  to  provide  a  sufficient  difference  of  vapor 
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pressure  to  effect  the  desired  rate  of  flow.  The  initial  tempera- 
ture of  the  calorimeter  was  determined  by  observing  the  resistance 
of  one  or  both  the  platinum  resistance  thermometers.  Initial 
readings  were  made  of  the  manometer,  the  integrating  thermo- 
couples, and  the  auxiliary  thermocouples  on  the  outflow  tubes. 
The  valve  in  the  outflow  tube  connecting  to  the  condenser  was 
opened,  permitting  the  ammonia  to  distill  from  the  calorimeter. 
Electric  cturent  w£is  passed  through  the  heating  coil  for  a  meastured 
interval  of  time.  During  this  interval  alternate  readings  of  ctu-- 
rent  and  potential  drop  were  made  periodically  to  determine  the 
rate  of  energy  supply  to  the  calorimeter.  In  most  experiments 
the  energy  was  supplied  continuously.  In  a  few,  however,  in 
order  to  effect  a  variation  in  manner  of  manipulation,  the  cturent 
was  interrupted  occasionally  and  changed  in  order  to  control  the 
conditions  in  the  calorimeter. 

Dtuing  the  experiment  readings  were  made  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  of  the  manometer,  the  integrating  thermocouples,  and  the 
auxiliary  couples  on  the  outflow  tubes.  These  readings  ftunish  a 
record  of  the  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  where  it 
leaves  the  calorimeter,  and  the  temperature  difference  between 
calorimeter  and  jacket  which  determines  the  thermal  leakage. 
After  the  interruption  of  the  heating  current  the  evaporation  and 
removal  of  ammonia  was  continued  long  enough  to  bring  the 
temperature  back  approximately  to  the  original  temperattu-e,  and 
the  valve  then  closed.  After  the  practice  obtained  in  a  few  pre- 
liminary experiments  it  was  not  difficult  to  keep  the  experimental 
conditions  under  satisfactory  control  so  as  to  make  the  corrections 
for  change  from  the  initial  temperattu-e  to  the  temperature  of 
evaporation  and  to  the  final  eqtiilibrium  temperatiure  of  calorimeter 
and  contents  sufficiently  small.  After  the  period  of  heating  and 
removal  of  evaporated  ammonia  the  calorimeter  was  allowed  to 
repose  long  enough  to  come  to  a  state  of  equilibritun  and  then 
readings  were  made  of  final  equilibrium  temperature  and  pressure. 
The  reservoir  was  detached  and  reweighed,  the  mass  removed 
being  determined  by  difference.  This  program  or  procedure  could 
be  repeated  in  successive  experiments  until  the  ammonia  in  the 
calorimeter  was  so  nearly  exhausted  as  to  necessitate  refilling. 

Considerable  variation  in  the  manipulation  was  possible  and 
such  variations  were  purposely  introduced  as  a  means  of  detecting 
possible  systematic  errors.  Experiments  were  made  in  which  the 
aim  was  to  keep  the  temperature  of  evaporation  as  nearly  as 
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possible  equal  to  the  initial  temperature.  In  these  experiments 
the  thermal  leakage  was  relatively  large.  Usually  the  thermal 
leakage  was  kept  small  by  keeping  the  average  surface  tempera- 
ture of  the  calorimeter  nearly  constant,  and  permitting  the 
temperature  of  evaporation  to  vary.  Different  rates  of  evapora- 
tion were  used  as  a  test  for  the  dryness  of  the  vapor,  on  the  sup- 
position that  if  spray  were  carried  out  with  the  vapor  the  amount 
would  vary  with  the  rate.  Different  parts  of  the  heating  coil  were 
used,  that  part  usually  being  used  which  would  develop  the  heat 
nearest  to  the  place  where  evaporation  occurred. 

The  manometer  as  used  constituted  a  vapor  pressure  ther- 
mometer, the  readings  of  which  determined  the  departure  of  the 
temperatture  of  evaporation  6^  from  the  initial  temperature  0^. 
The  variation  in  $e  was  never  very  large  axid  the  correction  term 
in  which  it  enters  is  small,  consequently  d^  need  be  known  with 
only  moderate  precision. 

The  ihanometer  was  not  jacketed  and  consequently  its  tempera- 
ture was  approximately  that  of  the  room.  The  changes  in  its 
temperature  during  any  experiment  were  too  small  to  produce  a 
significant  error  in  ^e-^i-  The  lack  of  temperature  •  control, 
however,  precluded  use  of  the  manometer  in  experiments  where  the 
temperature  d^  exceeded  the  temperature  of  the  room  because 
distillation  would  then  have  occiured.  For  these  experiments, 
therefore,  the  value  of  ^o  -  ^i  could  not  be  directly  observed.  By 
noting  that  in  the  experiments  where  observed,  S^  -  fl^  seemed  to 
be  independent  of  the  actual  temperature,  and  that  after  the 
experimental  technique  had  become  fairly  uniform  the  variations 
in  this  quantity  in  the  range  -  50°  to  +  20°  were  small,  it  was  seen 
that  the  mean  value  for  the  range  +20°  to  +  50®  could  be  assumed 
without  serious  uncertainty. 

Some  significant  discrepancies  in  the  earlier  results  were  found 
to  be  due  to  the  condensation  of  ammonia  in  the  outflow  tubes 
previous  to  beginning  an  experiment.  Such  an  occurrence  would 
result  in  transferring  to  the  condenser  more  material  than  was 
evaporated  during  the  period  in  which  the  heat  added  was  meas- 
ured and  would  therefore  lead  to  a  too  low  result  for  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization.  This  source  of  error  was  detected  through 
the  peculiarity  that  the  initial  experiment  of  a  series  frequently 
gave  a  result  lower  than  those  immediately  following,  the  dis- 
crepancy in  some  cases  being  as  much  as  0.3  per  cent.  In  order 
to  ascertain  that  precondensation  caused  the  error,  special  experi- 
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ments  were  made  which  differed  from  the  regular  determinations 
in  having  the  preliminary  conditions  such  as  to  favor  the  con- 
densation of  ammonia  in  the  tubes,  and  then  evaporating  a  much 
smaller  sample  than  usual  so  that  the  error,  if  due  to  this  cause, 
would  be  proportionately  increased.  In  this  way  the  discrepancy 
from  the  normal  value  was  so  accentuated  as  to  be  four  times  as 
great  as  before,  or  about  1.2  per  cent.  This  result  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  error,  although  additional  confirmation  was 
obtained  by  further  investigation  of  the  reasons  why  the  means 
provided  in  the  design  of  the  calorimeter  for  avoiding  this  very 
difiEiculty  had  occasionally  failed  to  accomplish  the  object. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  ther- 
mocouple leads  entering  the  air  space  adjacent  to  the  outflow  tube 
provided  a  Uny  avenue  for  the  transfer  of  heat  between  the  room 
outside  and  the  central  portion  of  the  tube.  It  was  thus  possible 
for  the  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  outflow  tube  to  assume  a 
temperature  differing  from  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Consequently, 
when  the  calorimeter  was  above  the  room  in  temperature,  con- 
densed ammonia  would  persist  at  this  place,  even  though  the  part 
of  the  tube  beyond  was  dried  by  means  of  the  heating  coils  thereon. 
Upon  applying  heat  by  means  of  a  coil  to  the  conduit  containing 
the  leads,  it  was  possible  to  overcome  this  defect  and  insure  the 
complete  drying  of  the  outflow  tube.  However,  the  heat  con- 
veying ability  of  this  path  was  so  small  that,  although  effective  as  a 
preventative  measure  during  experiments,  this  remedy  was  not 
expeditious  for  expelling  liquid,  and  for  this  purpose  an  equally 
effective  and  more  convenient  means  was  adopted,  namely,  to 
precede  the  first  determination  in  a  day's  series  with  a  blank 
experiment  by  which  all  liquid  condensed  in  the  outflow  tube 
dtuing  the  preliminary  cooling  would  be  expelled  and  the  tube 
dried.  The  results  of  all  previous  initial  experiments  where  this 
procedure  had  been  omitted  should,  of  course,  be  excluded  from 
the  authentic  determinations  because,  even  when  operating  at  low 
temperatures,  although  the  natural  tendency  woidd  be  for  the 
tube  ultimately  to  become  dry,  nevertheless  there  was  no  assurance 
that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  this  to  occur,  and  therefore  all 
unpreceded  experiments  in  a  aeries  are  open  to  doubt. 
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Vn.  RBSULTS    OF  MBASURBMBNTS 

1.  CALORIMETRIC  DATA 

The  data"  obtained  from  the  calorimetric  measurements 
are  given  in  Table  i.  Aj2>  the  heat  added  to  the  ammonia,  is 
computed  according  to  the  formula 

A(2-2(/£:o  +Bw,^iV(e,-ei) 

The  total  energy  supplied  electrically,  S(/E^O»  is  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  for  all  the  periods  of  heating  during  the  experiment. 
In  most  of  the  experiments  the  energy  was  supplied  during  a  single 
period  t\  the  current,  /,  and  potential  drop,  E,  being  very  nearly 
constaittt,  so  that  the  product  of  the  average  values  obtained  from 
the  periodic  readings  of  the  potentiometer  multiplied  by  the 
time,  ^',  gives  the  total  energy  within  the  limit  of  significant 
error.  For  the  few  experiments  where  the  energy  was  supplied 
in  several  installments,  each  portion  was  computed  separately 
and  the  sum  taken.  The  thermal  leakage  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  coefficient  of  thermal  leakage,  B,  determined  by 
supplementary  experiments,  the  average  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, A,  and  the  total  time,  t^,  elapsing  between  the  initial 
and  final  readings  of  temperature  0^  and  9,.  The  energy  ab- 
sorbed by  the  calorimeter  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  calorimeter,  iV,  determined  by  supplementary  ex- 
periments,^^ and  the  total  change  in  temperature,  0^—0^,  during 
the  experiment. 


K  Tbe  fatboimtory  MiJe  of  tcmpentitre  mdtxmXLy  used  in  the  mcMOXcmentt  fhrcn  in  this  paper  is  the  sosle 
of  a  rrriitinrr  thcnnoaieCer  of  Heracus  platinum  of  hifhest  purity  acoofdhic  to  the  aqoatkin 

^   Rm-R.^*^  Vxoo    V  loo 

ISi  and  ISiN  are  the  resistances  of  the  tbermfimeter  at  the  tcmpentures.  under  normal  atinoaphcric  pressure, 
of  melting  ioe  and  saturated  steam,  rcspactivciy.  and  I  is  deiennincd  by  snbstitutinc  for  R^  in  the  above 
equation  the  resistance  of  the  thermometer  at  the  temperatuze  of  sulphur  vapor  under  nonnal  atmoa- 
pbcric  pressure  and  444.6  for  e.  Tbe  Tahie  of  <  for  the  calorimeter  thermometer  was  found  by  comparison 
with  a  standardized  thennometer  to  be  x.48.  The  departure  of  the  scale  so  defined  from  the  "thenoody- 
namic"  or  "ideal  gas*'  scale,  down  to  —50*  C  is  not  more  than  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  egi^Hng  gas  ther- 
mometer data. 

For  all  mathematical  relations  involving  the  second  law  of  thennodynamacs  the  tempecatures  are  neoea- 
sarily  referred  to  the  absolute  xero.  In  recording  labontory  data  numerically  it  is  usually  convenient  to 
use  the  ice  point  as  zero.  In  the  numerical  tables  of  data  and  reductionano  ambiguity  arises  on  this  account, 
as  the  experiments  were  conducted  between  —50*  and  +so*  from  the  ice  point,  so  that  the  recorded  tempcr- 
atarea  never  numerically  exceed  50*  idiik  the  absolute  temperatures  art  never  less  than  aeo*. 

where  (2  ia  the  number  of  Jouks  transformed  into  heat  in  a  given  electric  circuit  in  I  seconds.  £  the  number 
of  volts  potmtial  drop,  and  R  the  number  of  ohms  resistance;  taking  i  volt'- :; — r— Xcmf  of  mean  Weston 

Z.OXoJO 

nonnal  cdl  at  so*  C.  and  i  ohm— resisfanrr  at  o*  C  of  106.300  cm.  of  unifonn  mercury  column  Z4.459Z  g.  in 
mass.  The  difference  between  the  international  joule,  realized  thus,  and  the  true  joule  b.  according  to 
present  evidence,  perhaps  i  part  in  3000.    (B.  S.  Circular  No.  60.  ist  ed..  p.  36;  1916.)    The  ampere  is  used 

only  as  an  intermediary  unit,  being  determined  by  the  relation  /■- j^.  where  /—number  of  amperes. 
M  This  Bulletin.  14,  p.  133;  19x7. 
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9«  -01  and  9.  are  mean  values  of  these  temperatures  obtained  by 
averaging  the  readings  taken  periodically  as  explained  in  a  pre- 
vious section.  In  order  to  show  how  these  temperatures  varied 
dining  an  experiment,  the  values  of  0.  and  0.  during  several  experi- 
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ments  were  recorded  graphically  in  Fig.  2.  The  other  items  in 
Table  i  are  self-explanatory  when  taken  in  connection  with  Sec- 
tion VI  on  experimental  procedwe. 
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2.  COMPUTATION  OF  RSSULTS 

In  Table  2  is  given  the  computation  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapori- 
zation, L,  from  the  experimental  data  in  Table  i,  and  accessory 
data  from  other  sources,  suitably  combined  in  Table  3.  The  com- 
putation in  Table  2  is  made  according  to  equation  (22).  This 
equation  involves  in  addition  to  the  data  of  the  present  experi- 
ments only  the  specific  volumes  u  and  u'  of  the  two  phases  and 
the  specific  heat  C'p  of  the  vapor  at  constant  pressure. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  employed  in  the  computations: 


rfH'     dL  L 

+  <r  + 


u 


de  -  d$  ^      e  u'-u 
^  "^ de\^d  u'-u\ 

dd\^0    u'—uj 

The  values  used  for  the  specific  voltunes  of  the  liquid  and  vapor 
phases  of  ammonia  are  preliminary  values  from  the  measurements 
made  at  this  Bureau  by  Messrs.  Harper,  Cragoe,  and  O'Connor, 
the  final  results  of  which  will  be  published  in  a  separate  paper. 

The  values  of  C'p  used  are  provisional  values  computed  from 
Nemst's^*  empirical  formula  for  the  specific  heat  of  ammonia 
vapor.  This  computation  was  made,  using  a  previously 
described  ^*  form  of  characteristic  equation  for  a  gas,  by  Dr. 
Thadee  Peczalski,  formerly  of  this  Btureau.  The  constants  in 
the  equation  were  determined  by  means  of  Hoist's^'  data  on 
ammonia.  The  limiting  values  of  C'p  at  saturation  are  included 
in  Table  2.  Approximate  values  only  are  needed  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  small  correction  term  and  consequently  the  change 
due  to  variation  in  temperature  in  the  actual  experiment  is 
disregarded. 

In  the  computation  of  the  coefficients  in  Table  3  and  the  inter- 
polation for  the  values  used  in  Table  2,  graphical  methods  were 
used  where  convenient. 


tt  Neratt.  Zcitadir.  I.  Bkktxocfaemie.  17,  p.  49;  19x0. 

"  Ann.  de  Phys.  (9).  *.  p.  45?:  1914. 

V  Bobt.  BttU.  Amu.  Internationale  du  Froid  (51);  1915. 
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TABLE  3. — Supplementary  Compiitatio&  of  Coefficients  -jTy  T,  and  Z,  from  Acces. 

soryDate 


-50 
-40 
-30 
-20 
-10 

0 

-HIO 

-i-ao 

+30 
+40 
+50 


cm* 


1.424 
1.449 
1.475 
1.503 
1.533 

1.566 
1.601 
1.638 
1.679 
1.725 
1.776 


cm* 


2550 

1514 
941 
612.3 
414.0 


.7 

205.0 

148.0 

110.1 

32. 8 

63.0 


e 

^ 

i 

9 

1 

1» 

1' 

i 

1*4 

1 

\ 

i 

Joules 

1 

;• 

0.00066 

1413 

.00096 

1387 

.00157 

1358. 

.00246 

1329 

.00372 

1298 

.00545 

1263 

.00787 

1228 

.01119 

1190 

.01548 

1147 

.02128 

1100 

.02901 

1051 

'r» 


^t< 


Joialet 

*0.79 
1.33 
2.13 
3.27 
4.83 

6.88 
9.66 
13.32 
17.76 
23.41 
30.49 


J»b1m 

a  0035 
.0057 
.0088 
.0129 
.0184 

.0252 
.0341 
.0455 
.0586 
.0748 
.0944 


Joidet 


4.41 
4.44 
4.47 
4.51 
4.55 

4.60 
4.65 
4.71 
4.78 
4.86 
4.96 


j 

^N 

^« 

3 

1 

3 

9 
1 

i 

1 

•^ 

1 

nJ 

1 

^ 

1 

H 

^ 

•^i^ 

« 

•^1% 

■^i^ 

JOOlM 

Joules 

Jonlee 

Joolet 

Joules 

Joules 

Joules 

Joules 

•c 

g.d6s. 

Cdec 

C.deg.> 

Cdeg. 

C.deg. 

cm'.deg. 

cm',  dog.* 

cmsdeg. 

-50 

-2.63 

+1.78 

0.00019 

0.04 

4.37 

0.0025 

0.00011 

ao8 

-40 

-2.77 

+1.68 

.00026 

.06 

4.38 

.0039 

.00017 

.04 

-30 

-2.93 

+1.55 

.00036 

.09 

4.38 

.0060 

.00023 

.06 

-20 

-3.11 

+1.41 

.00047 

.12 

4.39 

.0086 

.00030 

.08 

-10 

-3.30 

+1.27 

.00060 

.16 

4.39 

.0120 

.00037 

.10 

0 

-3.51 

+1.12 

.00077 

.21 

4.39 

.0161 

.00045 

.12 

+10 

-3.75 

+0.93 

.00097 

.27 

4.38 

.0213 

.00054 

.15 

+20 

-4.02 

+a74 

.00120 

.35 

4.36 

.0278 

.00065 

.19 

+30 

-4.33 

+0.51 

.00149 

.45 

4.33 

.0949 

.00078 

.24 

+40 

-4.68 

+a25 

.00180 

.56 

4.30 

.0433 

.00092 

.29 

+50 

-5.10 

-0.05 

.00215 

.09 

4.27 

.0532 

.00107 

.85 

For  the  experiments  where  0^  —  ^i  was  not  observed  on  account 
of  the  temperattire  being  higher  than  would  allow  the  use  of  the 
manometer,  the  value  of  ?• — 9i  was  taken  equal  to  0.5^,  this  being 
the  mean  value  in  previous  experiments.  The  greatest  deviation 
from  this  value  in  the  preceding  experiments  was  not  more  than 
0.3^,  and  this  amount  would  not  change  the  computed  value  of  L 
more  than  i  part  in  1000.  The  final  results  probably  are  affected 
less  than  one-third  this  amount. 

Except  for  23  experiments,  which  were  excluded  on  account  of 
liability  to  error  due  to  precondensation  (see  Sec.  VI)  and  a  very 
few  others  in  which  incomplete  records  were  obtained,  all  the 
experiments  made  are  included  in  Tables  i  and  2.  AH  experi- 
ments discredited  for  reasons  previously  given  may  be  found  in 
Table  4. 
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TABLE  4.— E^erimflots  Discredited  on  Account  of  Precondensatioa 


Dm* 


Apr.  28, 1916.  . 
A9r.29,19t6.. 
Mii9r8,1916... 
May  22, 1916.. 
May  23, 1916.. 


May  29, 1916. 
Tone  1, 1916. 
[nne  2, 1916. 
lime  3, 1916. 
rone  5, 1916. 


I 


nne  6, 1916. 
nne  9, 1916. 


De- 

Bi- 

Tem- 

Heat of 

via- 

peri- 

pera- 

vaporl- 

tion 

ment 

tnre. 

lation. 

from 

No. 

$ 

L 

eqna- 
don 

Paiti 

Joulee 

in 

•c 

gnm 

10  000 

-5.37 

1278.8 

-  16 

-5.33 

1279.5 

-  10 

-  4.96 

1279.5 

±    0 

-  4.97 

1278.4 

-    9 

-  4.96 

1279.2 

-    2 

-21.27 

1332.8 

+    2 

-22.05 

1335.4 

+    4 

-22.51 

1335.6 

-    5 

-35.80 

1375.8 

+    2 

+22.28 

1176.0 

-  18 

+22.24 

1178.2 

-    1 

+2a86 

1180.4 

-  30 

Date 


Jnne 
June 


10^  1916. 

13, 1916. 

De 


16, 1916. 
19, 1916. 
22, 1916. 
23, 1916. 
24, 1916. 


fnne  27, 1916. 
nne  29, 1916. 
nne  30, 1916. 


Bi- 

perl- 

ment 

No. 

Tem- 
tnre, 

e 

Heat  of 
vaporl- 

Jonlea 

•  2 

•c 

+20.38 
+19.84 
+19.82 

gxam 
1183.0 
1185.3 
1173.9 

+  7.32 
-  4.24 
-28.24 
-14.73 
+36.49 

1235.6 
1275.7 
1352.5 
1310.4 
1115.8 

+51.92 
+50.61 
+36.18 

1039.9 
1043.5 
1117.2 

via- 
tion 


nea 


in 
10  000 

-  24 

-  23 

-120 

-  4 

-  11 

-  8 

-  11 

-  10 

-  19 

-  49 

-  10 


a  Prfogndmtation  induced. 

« 

Vm.  FORM   OF    EMPIRICAL  EQUATION 

An  empirical  equation  the  form  of  which  is  consistent  with  the 
behavior  of  substances  at  the  critical  point  should  give  a  value  of 

jr 

zero  at  the  critical  point  for  L,  and  for  the  derivative  -i^  should  . 

give  a  value  of  — ».    An  equation  of  the  form 

L=A(ffc-<>)+B(<?c~9)V' 
in  which  &o=the  critical  temperature,  was  foimd  to  meet  these 
requirements  and  to  represent  the  experimental  results  closely. 
The  equation  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  no  real  roots 
above  the  critical  temperature. 

IX*  DISCUSSION    OF  RESULTS 

Table  5  contains  the  results  of  all  the  reliable  experiments  and 
the  additional  data  regarding  variation  in  the  experimental 
conditions. 

This  table  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  conditions  were  varied  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
results.  The  following  conditions  which  might  conceivably  inde- 
pendently affect  the  results  are  shown:  (a)  Rate  of  evaporation; 
(b)  thermal  leakage;  (c)  average  deviation  of  evaporation  tem- 
perature from  initial  temperature;  (d)  maximum  deviation  of 
evaporation  temperature  from  initial  temperature;  (e)  portion  of 
heating  coil  used ;  (/)  amount  removed ;  (g)  amount  in  calorimeter 
(mean  during  experiment) ;  and  (h)  temperature  of  experiment. 
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These  various  conditions  were  not  all  systematically  changed 
one  at  a  time,  keeping  all  the  others  constant,  as  would  have  been 
necessary  if  large  variations  had  been  found  to  result  from  the 
changes.  Except  for  the  actual  temperatiu^  of  the  determination, 
which  is  the  primary  independent  variable,  effects  of  variations  in 
the  other  conditions  are  presumed  to  have  been  either  eliminated 
experimentally  or  taken  into  account  quantitatively  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  results,  supposing,  of  course,  that  such  variations 
were  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  If  the  results  were  dependent 
to  a  significant  extent  on  these  incidental  conditions,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  combine  them  as  in  Table  5  without  some 
effect  being  observed.  By  examination  of  the  deviations  from  the 
value  given  by  the  empirical  equation  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
trace  any  systematic  deviation  to  any  of  the  experimental  con- 
ditions other  than  the  temperature  of  the  experiment.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  no  systematic  error  resulted  from  these 
conditions  which  was  not  obscured  by  accidental  errors. 

Particular  mention  might  be  made  of  the  rate  of  evaporation. 
If  this  rate  were  increased  to  the  point  where  active  boiling 
occurred,  it  is  possible  that  the  system  of  baffle  plates  might  have 
failed  to  intercept  all  of  the  fine  spray  thrown  up  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  withdrawn  material  would  have  been  incomplete,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  vapor  would  have  been  wet.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  especial  interest  to  note  the  considerable  variation  in  rate  which 
occurred  without  any  consequent  effect  upon  the  resulting  value 
for  latent  heat,  indicating  that  within  the  range  of  variation  used 
the  vapor  was  dry.  Additional  confirmation  on  this  point  is 
ftimished  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  withdrawn 
was,  with  rare  exceptions,  always  higher  than  the  temperature 
at  which  evaporation  was  proceeding  within  the  calorimeter. 

The  results  of  the  determinations  may  be  expressed  by  means 
of  the  following  empirical  equation : 

L  « 137.91  Vi33~^- 2.466  (133-^) 

By  assigning  average  and  maximum  fortuitous  errors  to  each 
element  that  enters  into  a  determination  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  corresponding  resultant  errors  in  the  heat  of 
vaporization.  The  average  fortuitous  error  estimated  in  this  way 
should,  of  course,  agree  with  the  observed  average  deviation  from 
the  mean  ciuve,  and  the  observed  maximum  error  should  not  exceed 
the  estimated.     It  is  also  possible  to  estimate  the  systematic  errors 
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introduced  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  accessory  data  used  in  the 
calctdation  of  the  latent  heat,  and  in  so  doing  get  some  idea  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments. 

In  Table  6  will  be  found  such  a  tabulation  of  estimated  errors, 
both  fortuitous  and  systematic,  together  with  the  average  devia- 
tions of  the  experiments  from  the  mean  curve.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  agreement  between  the  observed  and  estimated  average 
fortuitous  error  is  very  satisfactory,  which  means  that  by  a  good 
fortune  unusual  in  calorimetry  the  precision  attained  in  the  results 
was  that  to  be  expected  from  the  precision  of  the  various  factors. 
The  observed  maximum  fortuitous  error  is  much  less  than  the 
calculated,  as  might  very  well  happen  in  a  limited  number  of 
experiments  where  there  is  little  chance  of  all  the  errors  occurring 
in  any  one.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  total  estimated  eirors^ 
both  fortuitous  and  systematic,  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
due  to  accident  alone. 


TABLE  O.—Latent  Heat  of  Vaporizatioa  HH, 

[DiaciiMlontlSfTon.   Pute IaIO 000 if«dti0»d in L] 


Qva&tlty  liirolf«4 
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...do 
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...do 
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±2 
2 
3 
1 
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MoH- 

mmn 
error 


i:  4 

5 

6 

4 

10 

10 


Quantity  Inrolvod 


§?; 


Rrthnotod  error  in  L. . 

OboMTod  devlatloiio 
liQin 


inlrkal 
notion  for  L. 

totolemr.. 


eqnotion 
Sotnnalod 


Kindot 


Syetematlc. 

...do 

...do 


Vortoltono. 


Voftultouo 
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2 
0 
0 

±3 

±4 

±3 


Mazf- 

mum 
error 


4 
1 
1 

±39 

±  8 

±49 


%.  SUMMARY 

Using  a  calorimeter  of  the  aneroid  t)rpe  specially  designed  for 
the  peculiar  conditions,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  ammonia 
has  been  determined  throughout  the  temperattu^  interval  —42 
to  +52^  C. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
instrument  having  been  given  in  a  separate  paper,  only  a  brief 
description  of  the  apparatus  is  included  here,  the  theory  of  the 
method  and  the  experimental  details,  however,  being  discussed. 
The  instrument  contains  no  special  liquid  for  a  calorimetric 
medium,  the  ammonia  being  the  only  liquid  in  the  calorimeter. 
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Heat  developed  and  measured  electrically  in  a  coil  is  transmitted 
by  conduction  and  convection  to  the  surrounding  ammonia  and  is 
utilized  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  a  determined  amount  of  the 
ammonia  which  is  withdrawn  as  superheated  vapor  at  a  detemuned 
temperature  and  pressure.  Heat  from  other  sources  is  minimized 
by  reducing  as  far  as  practicable  the  avenues  for  heat  transfer 
between  the  calorimeter  and  its  environment,  and  by  so  manipu- 
lating as  to  keep  the  temperatures  of  the  calorimeter  and  jacket 
surfaces  nearly  equal,  means  being  provided  for  determining  the 
amount  of  thermal  leakage  which  is  not  thus  annulled.  Initial 
and  final  temperatures  are  measured  by  a  platinum  resistance 
thermometer. 

An  analysis  of  the  process  occurring  in  the  calorimeter  during 
an  experiment  leads  to  a  method  of  calculation  of  the  results 
whereby  data  from  other  sources  than  the  direct  calorimetric 
observations  enter  only  in  the  computation  of  correction  terms 
which  can  by  careful  manipulation  be  made  smaU. 

Variations  in  manipulation  were  introduced  as  a  means  of 
detecting  possible  systematic  errors,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  dryness  of  the  vapor  withdrawn. 

The  result  of  each  of  the  34  determinations  agrees  with  the  mean 
result  as  expressed  by  means  of  an  empirical  equation  within  i 
part  in  1000.  An  empirical  equation  was  found  which  in  addition 
to  representing  closely  the  results  in  the  range  of  temperature 
covered  experimentally,  also  conforms  to  what  is  known  about  the 
behavior  of  substances  in  general  when  approaching  the  critical 
point. 

As  a  final  result  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  ammonia — 
that  is,  the  heat  in  joules  per  gram  required  to  convert  saturated 
liquid  into  saturated  vapor  at  constant  temperature — ^is  expressed 
in  the  range  —42®  to  +52°  C  by  the  equation: 

L - 137.91  Vi33~^- 2.466  (133-^)- 

If  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  be  expressed  in  calories^  per 
gram,  taking  i  calorie2o»4.i83  joules,  the  equation  becomes 

L - 32.968 Vi 33 ~* -0.5895  {133-9). 
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The  values  computed  from  this  equation  every  5  degrees  are 
as  follows: 


Lfltantbtil 

LataolliMt 

TflBipOTHtOn 
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Atnfftntun 

•! 

ftpodattoo 

vi^oilHHoin 

•c 

catafta^g 

•c 

Cfltorifl^/f 

-45 

3M.9         1          +  S 

297.5 

-40 

S31.7 

+10 

293.1 

-S5 

S28.S 

+15 

288.0 

-30 

334.8 

+20 

283.8 

-25 

321.3 

+25 

278.9 

-30 

317.6         1          +30 

273.9 

-15 

313.8 

+35 

268.0 

-10 

300.0 

+40 

263.1 

-  5 

305.9 

+45 

257.4 

0 

301.8 

+50 

251.4 

+55 

245.1 

Washington,  May  i,  1917. 
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APPBHDIZ  1.— LATENT  HRAT  OF  VAPORIZATION  OF  AMMONU 
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573.2 

573.9 

574.6 

575.4 

+    0 

568.7 

567.9 

567.2 

566.4 

565.7 

564.9 

564.1 

563.3 

562.6 

561.8 

+  10 

561.0 

560.2 

559.5 

558.7 

557.9 

557.1 

556.3 

555.5 

554.7 

553.9 

+  20 

553.1 

552.3 

551.5 

550.7 

549.9 

549.1 

548.2 

547.4 

546.6 

545.8 

+  30 

544.9 

544.1 

543.3 

542.4 

541.6 

540.7 

539.9 

539.0 

538.2 

537.8 

+  40 

536.5 

535.6 

534.7 

533.8 

533.0 

532.1 

531.2 

530.3 

529.5 

528.6 

+  50 

527.7 

526.8 

525.9 

524.9 

524.0 

523.1 

522.2 

521.2 

520.8 

519.4 

+  60 

518.5 

517.5 

516.6 

515.6 

514.7 

513.7 

5U.8 

511.8 

510.9 

509.9 

+  70 

508.9 

508.0 

507.0 

506.0 

505.0 

504.1 

503.1 

502.1 

501.1 

500.1 

+  80 

499.1 

498.1 

497.0 

496.0 

495.0 

494.0 

493.0 

491.9 

490.9 

489.8 

+  90 

488.8 

487.7 

486.7 

485.6 

484.6 

483.5 

482.4 

481.3 

480.2 

479.1 

+  100 

478.0 

476.9 

475.8 

474.7 

473.6 

472.5 

471.3 

47QU2 

469.0 

467.9 

+  110 

466.7 

465.6 

464.4 

463.3 

462.1 

460.9 

459.7 

458.5 

457.3 

456.1 

470 


APFBHDIX  2.--SPBCinC  HBAT  Of  8ATURATBD  AMMOHU  VAPOR 

If  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  and  the  specific  heat  of  the 
saturated  liquid  are  known  as  functions  of  the  temperature,  it  is 
possible  to  compute  the  specific  heat  of  the  saturated  vapor  by 
using  the  general  relation 


""    de    e   ^e) 


The  data  for  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  liquid  ammonia  are 
available  from  a  previous  investigation  *•  the  results  of  which  are 
expressed  by  the  empirical  equation 

16.842 
i^ -3.1365 -0.00057*  +  ^^j^j^ 


;pecifi< 


dL 


perature  $  of  the  saturated  liquid.  The  rate  of  change  ^  of  the 
heat  of  vaporization  of  ammonia  with  temperattu^  and  the  quan- 
tity -r  can  be  calculated  from  the  restdts  of  the  present  work.    The 

computed  values  of  the  specific  heat  <r'  in  joules  per  gram  degree  of 
saturated  ammonia  vapor  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Ttnipufttim 

SMClflchMl 

ointunted 

Tempentim 

SpoclflcliMU 
olMttxnited 

▼afor 

vapor 

•c 

JoulM/fdec. 

•c 

Joulfs/Kdag. 

-45 

-4.42 

0 

-3.54 

-40 

-4.29 

+  5 

-3.48 

-35 

-4.17 

+10 

-3.43 

-30 

-4.05 

+15 

-3.40 

-25 

-3.95 

+20 

-3.36 

-20 

-3.85 

+25 

-3.34 

-15 

-3.76 

+30 

-3.33 

-10 

-3.66 

+35 

-3.33 

-  5 

-3.61 

+40 

-3.34 

0 

-3.54 

+45 

-3.36 

>*  This  BuOctin,  14,  p.  397:  X9<7' 
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APFEHBIZ  3.— HRAT  OF  VAPOSIZATIOH  OF'AMMOHU  Df  CALORIES^ 
PER  GRAM  COMPUTED  BT  VARIOUS  WRITERS  AHD  GIVEN  Df  THEIR 
AMMOmA  TABLES 


fllM 


iflte 


T^.,.... 

1878 

1889 

1889 

1880 

188S 

1904 

^ 

•» 

•c 

1968 

—  40 

-  40 

-  30 

-  20 

-  10 

0 

+  10 
+  20 
+  30 
+  40 
+  50 

+  60 
+  93.3 

+121.1 
+132.2 

8S.2 
330.5 
325.3 
319.7 
313.6 

307.2 
300.3 
293.0 
285.3 

332 

324 
316 
308 
300 

2» 
284 
276 

322.0 
316.0 
389.9 
303.8 

297.6 

291.3 
284.8 
278.4 
271.9 
265.3 

258.6 

888.0 
389.9 
325.8 

320.8 
314.9 

388.0 
800.1 
291.3 
281.6 

S38.7 
33016 
887.2 
322.8 
8M.1 

388.6 

299.9 
289.7 
218.0 

—  22 

324.3 

^    4 

317.  • 

+  14 

309. 0 

+  32 

+  S0 
+  68 
+  86 
+101 

889.7 

2B8.4 
2B5.4 
272.2 
258.3 
243.6 

227.9 
165.2 

308.4 

290.9 
280.6 
269.4 

257.4 

+122 

244.6 

+140 

+200 

+250 

+270 

TflnpOTslnfv 

nfbu 

1911 

1911 

Lock*. 

1912 

1913   ' 

HiW, 

1915 

1916 

Ottara* 

and 

1 

•c 

VanDoflsa, 

1917 

—  40 

-  40 
-30 

-  20 

-  10 

0 

+  10 
+  20 
+  30 
+  40 
+  50 

+  60 
+  93.3 
+121.1 
+132.2 

335.3 

828.1 

S20.9 
313.1 
304.6 

294.8 
284.6 
273.5 
261.4 
248.3 

234.7 
176.7 

334.4 
327.1 
819.6 
311.8 
303.6 

295.0 
285.9 
276w4 
266.2 
255.4 

243.7 

195.3 

127.6 

61.2 

328.5 

822.5 
316.0 
309.0 
301.4 

293.2 
284.4 
n4.8 
264.2     • 

342.0 
333.6 

824.9 
315.7 
306.0 

296.0 
285.5 
274.4 
262.7 
250.2 

236.8 
181.9 

331.7 

-  22 

-  4 
+  14 
+  32 

+  50 
+  68 
+  86 
+104 

325.2 
818.2 
31&7 
302.6 

293.7 
284.2 
274.0 
263.0 

327.9 
320.8 
313.0 
304.4 

295.0 
284.7 
273.5 

324.8 
317.6 
309.9 

301.  • 

293.1 
283.8 
273.9 
263. 1 

+122 

251.4 

+140 

+200 

+250 

+270 

Lbdoux:  Annales  des  Mines,  Memoires  7th  series,  14,  p.  205;  1878.  (Translation  by 
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GAS  INTERFEROMETER  CALIBRATION 


By  Junius  David  Edwards 


The  Rayldgh-Zeiss  gas  interferometer  has  found  numerous 
applications  in  high-precision  gas  analysis.  However,  it  requires 
preliminary  calibration,  and  its  accuracy  is  limited  by  the  accu- 
racy of  the  calibration,  even  though  the  precision  of  reading  be 
considerably  greater.  This  interferometer  and  its  uses  have  been 
described  in  detail  by  Haber  and  Lowe,*  L.  Stuckert,*  L.  H. 
Adams,*  and  others. 

This  type  of  gas  interferometer  measiues  the  difference  in 
tefractivity  of  two  samples  of  gas  contained  in  two  gas  chambers 
which,  in  the  laboratory  t3rpe  of  apparatus,  are  lOo  cm  long. 
Light  from  an  illuminated  slit  passes  through  both  chambers, 
after  which  the  two  beams  combine  to  produce  interference 
fringes  which  are  observed  through  an  eyepiece.  The  optical 
path  of  the  two  beams  can  be  brought  to  equality  by  tilting 
a  glass  compensator  plate  which  is  placed  in  the  path  of  one 
of  the  beams.  If  the  temperature,  pressure,  or  composition  of 
the  gas  in  one  of  the  chambers  is  changed,  the  optical  paths  are 
different  and  the  interference  fringes  are  shifted.  The  fringes  are 
brought  back  to  their  original  position  by  tilting  the  compensator 
plate.  The  angle  through  which  the  compensator  plate  has  been 
tilted,  which  is  measured  by  means  of  a  drtun  attached  to  the 
micrometer  screw,  is  a  measure  of  the  change  in  refractive  radex 
of  the  two  gases. 

The  customary  method  of  calibration  is  to  place  a  standard 
gas  in  one   chamber  and  to  determine  the  number  of  scale 

>  Haber  and  Lowe.  Zs.  f.  angew.  Chem..  8S,  p.  1393;  19x0. 

*  Studcert,  Zs.  f .  Bldttrocfaonie.  16,  p.  37;  19x0. 

*  If.  H.  Adams,  J.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc.,  t7,  p.  xs8i;  19x5. 
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divisions  the  fringes  are  shifted  when  the  second  chamber  contains 
the  standard  gas  plus  various  known  percentages  of  the  gas  for 
which  the  instrument  is  being  calibrated;  the  gases  in  the  two 
chambers  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  The 
results  are,  of  course,  no  more  acctu'ate  than  the  method  of 
analysis  of  the  mixtures,  although  the  precision  of  reading  may 
be  considerably  greater. 

L.  H.  Adams  has  shown  how  the  sensitivity  of  the  interfer- 
ometer (water  or  gas)  can  be  calculated  from  certain  dimensions 
and  constants  of  the  interferometer  parts.  This  is  a  rather 
involved  procedure,  however,  and  one  practicable  only  in  well- 
equipped  physical  laboratories. 

The  method  here  proposed  requires  no  special  apparatus  and 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  refractive  indices  of  the  gases  which 
are  to  be  used.  The  calibration  is  accomplished  by  filling  both 
chambers  of  the  interferometer  with  dry  air  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  and  determining  the  scale  reading  when  the  pressure  in 
one  chamber  is  reduced  by  known  amotmts.  The  pressure  can 
be  most  accurately  determined  by  use  of  a  water  gage;  a  drying 
tube  should  be  inserted,  however,  between  the  gage  and  the  gas 
chamber  to  prevent  diffusion  of  water  vapor  into  the  chamber. 
For  the  portable  instrument,  which  is  less  sensitive  than  the 
laboratory  type,  a  mercury  gage  is  sufficiently  sensitive.  The 
scale  limit  of  the  laboratory  tjrpe  interferometer  is  reached  when 
the  pressure  difference  has  reached  about  100  mm  of  mercury. 
The  theoretical  considerations  on  which  the  method  is  based  are 
as  follows: 

The  refractivity  (R)  of  a  gas  may  be  defined  as  the  f tmction 
(n—  i),  in  which  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  gas.  The  refrac- 
tivity of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its  density,*  or 

--J-  =  constant 

From  this  relation  the  refractivity  of  a  gas  can  be  calculated  for 
different  temperatures  and  pressures  by  application  of  the  gas 
laws. 


*  ICatbcwt  (J,  Prank.  Inst.,  177.  p.  673;  1914)  cHiniMei  the  variout  fonnulM  proposed  to  show  the 
tion  between  rdractive  indcs  and  density.  The  I«orenz-I«orentz  focmtaU  (  nix"'}  ^"^  ^^  (^adstone- 
Dale  fonnnhi  («— z)  are  equivalent  for  gases  at  pressures  up  to  a  few  atmospheres.  Gale  (Phys.  Rev., 
14,  p.  I ;  1909)  concludes  from  his  results  that  If  there  Is  any  variation  from  the  fonnula  —^  -"ik  for  air  up 
to  ao  atmospheres,  it  is  less  than  i  part  per  xooo. 
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The  interferometer  serves  to  measure  the  differemre  in  nhac- 
tivtty  of  the  gases  in  the  two  chambers.  Hence,  the  interfer- 
ometer scale  maybe  calibrated  in  terms  of  lefractivity differences. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  scale  reading  ccBreqxmding 
to  a  given  difference  in  refractivity.  This  is  determined  by  filling 
both  chambers  of  the  interferometer  with  dry  air  at  a  definite 
temperature  and  pressure  and  then  progresfflvely  varying  the 
pressure  on  one  chamber  and  noting  the  scale  reading  corre- 
sponding to  each  pressure.     The  difference  in  refractivity  given 


!m 

Y\ 

h 

\^ 

Tn.  t.—Iutnfmm^ir  coOiitien  amti. 

by  each  scale  reading  (observed  reading  minus  "zero"  reading) 
is  then  calculated  from  the  following  formula: 

P     273X0.0002926  (^,-fa)  . 

The  pressures  in  the  two  chambers  are  p^  and  />,  and  the  tempera- 
ture r  remains  constant.  The  refractive  index  *  C»b)  of  air  at  o**, 
760  mm  pressure  is  taken  as  1.0002926. 

The  relation  between  scale  reading  and  refr'activity  differences 
for  part  <A.  the  range  of  one  of  these  instruments  (100  cm  gas 

•Isoca  lad  Fiutla«t<a,  FhU.  Mac,  M^  p.  >*:  i»ii. 
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chambers)  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  By  means  of  such  a  refractivity 
curve  the  calibration  of  the  instrument  can  be  calculated  for  any 
gas,  as  follows: 

If  Ri  is  the  refractivity  of  the  standard  gas  at  o^  and  760  mm 
and  R^  is  the  refractivity  under  the  same  conditions  of  the  second 
gas  for  which  the  calibration  is  sought,  the  difference  in  refrac- 
tivity for  any  percentage  of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  following 
equation,  in  which  a  is  the  percentage  of  the  second  gas  present  in 
the  mixture: 

^R-Wi  •  -^  •  (^i  -^.)  (2) 

Tyfe     100    ^   *       '-^  ^  ' 

The  validity  of  this  equation  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
refractivity  of  a  mixture  of  gases  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  refrac- 
tivities  of  each  constituent  times  the  percentage  of  it  present  in 
the  mixture.  It  has  been  shown  •  that  although  this  does  not 
hold  strictly,  it  is  a  very  close  approximation.  For  example,  the 
refractivity  of  air  calculated  according  to  this  mixture  rule  from 
the  refractivity  values  given  by  Jones  and  Partington  ^  for  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  argon  and  the  percentage  composition  of  air  as 
given  by  Sir  William  Ramsey  is  as  follows: 

(0.0002711  X0.2094)  +  (0.0002976  X  0.78 1 2) 
+  (0.0002802  X  0.0094)  ==0.0002919. 

This  is  only  0.24  per  cent  lower  than  the  observed  value,  0.0002926. 

Since  the  refractivity  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its  density,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  deviation  from  Boyle's  law  in  the  case  of 
gases  at  pressures  much  different  from  the  normal  pressure  (760 
mm).  For  example,  in  a  mixture  of  air  with  i  per  cent  of  carbon 
dioxide,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  will  be  7.6  mm 
tmder  standard  conditions;  but  its  density,  and  therefore  its 
refractivity,  will  be  approximately  0.67  per  cent  lower  than  the 
value  calculated  by  means  of  Boyle's  law,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  too  compressible  to  correspond  to  an  "ideal  gas."  The 
values  for  the  ''ideal  refractivity"  calculated  by  Jones  and 
Partington  by  means  of  Berthelot's  equation  of  state  can  be  con- 
veniently used  in  this  connection. 

It  should  be  noted  from  the  form  of  equations  i  and  2  that  the 
readings  are  influenced  by  the  temperattu^  and  pressure  even 

•  Ramsey  and  XtKwtn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  Itoodoii,  ttf  p,  M5,  X897-98:  Cinweis,  Zt.  pliyiik. 
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though  the  gases  m  both  chambers  are  under  like  ccxnditions. 
This  e£fect  is  the  smallest  when  the  refractivities  of  the  two  gases 
are  most  nearly  alike. 

Prom  these  relations  of  scale  reading  and  refractivity  and  of 
percentage  composition  and  refractivity  it  is  evident  that  the 
relation  of  scale  reading  to  percentage  composition  can  be  com- 
puted. The  curve  marked  "hydrogen"  in  Fig.  i  gives  the  scale 
readings  for  different  percentages  of  hydrogen  in  air  using  air  as 
the  comparison  gas. 

To  check  this  method  of  calibration  by  analysis  a  mixture  of  air 
and  carbon  dioxide  was  made  up  and  stored  in  a  14-liter,  mercury- 
sealed  gas  holder.  Volumetric  analysis  of  this  mixture  showed 
the  presence  of  2.52  per  cent  CO,  ( ± 0.05  per  cent) .  Two  different 
interferometers  calibrated  by  the  method  described  each  indicated 
the  presence  of  2.52  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  in  this  mixture, 
showing  agreement  well  within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  volu- 
metric analysis.  If  the  interferometer  calibration  had  not  been 
corrected  for  the  deviation  of  carbon  dioxide  from  Boyle's  law,  it 
would  have  indicated  2.47  per  cent  CO,,  a  difference  which  is» 
however,  negligible  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

No  general  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  acctu'acy  of  the 
method  proposed,  for  this  depends  upon  the  gases  ia  question; 
however,  the  accuracy  is  usually  greater  than  is  possible  by  volu- 
metric gas-anal3rtical  methods,  especially  ia  the  case  of  small 
percentages.  The  greatest  advantage  of  the  method  is  the  speed 
and  ease  with  which  results  for  the  entire  range  of  the  instrument 
can  be  obtained.  This  advantage  is  especially  great  in  case  the 
calibration  curves  are  not  straight  lines,  for  in  such  cases  a  series 
of  mixtures  of  known  composition  must  be  prepared  if  employing 
the  usual  calibration  procedure. 

Washington,  July  12,  191 7. 


RESONANCE  AND  IONIZATION  POTENTIALS  FOR 
ELECTRONS  IN  CADMIUM  VAPOR 


By  John  T.  Tate»  Assistant  Physicist,  and  Paul  D.  Foote,  Associate  Physicist 


The  phenomena  connected  with  the  passage  of  electrons  through 
mercury  vapor  have  been  fairly  completely  investigated.  Pranck 
and  Hertz  *  have  shown  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  electrons  is 
less  than  that  attained  in  falling  through  4.9  volts  there  is  no  loss 
of  enei^  at  impact  with  a  mercury  atom.  After  falling  through 
a  difference  in  potential  of  4.9  volts,  however,  the  electrons  are 
capable  of  transferring  all  of  their  kinetic  energy  to  the  mercury 
atom.  The  energy  absorbed  by  the  atom  under  these  condi- 
tions is  emitted  as  rsuliant  energy  of  the  single  wave  length, 
^  =  2536.72  A.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  radiation  of  light 
was  the  result  of  a  recombination  with  the  atom  of  an  electron 
which  had  been  removed  from  it  by  the  energy  of  impact.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  was  proven  by  one  of  the  writers,'  who  showed 
that  no  appreciable  ionization  takes  place  in  mercury  vapor  imtil 
the  electrons  have  fallen  through  a  difference  in  potential  of  10.3 
volts.  Later  Gaucher,*  using  a  method  which  was  sensitive  to 
secondary  photo-electric  effects  obtained  results  which  were 
thought  to  prove  conclusively  the  setting  in  of  ionization  at  4.9 
volts.  The  more  recent  work  of  Davis  and  Gaucher*  eliminates 
these  secondary  effects,  and  the  value  obtained  for  the  ionizing 
potential,  10.4  volts,  is  in  good  agreement  with  that  already 
experimentally  determined  by  Tate. 

*  Pnnck  and  Hertz.  Verh.  d.  Fhys.  Ges.,  IS,  pp.  457-4671  19x4- 

*  Tftte,  Fhya.  R.,  7,  p.  6B6, 19x6;  Fhya.  R.,  10.  p.  81. 19x7. 
s  Gaudier,  Fhys.  R.,  8,  p.  561, 19x6. 

*  Davis  and  Gaudier.  Flxys.  R*.  10,  p.  loz,  X917. 
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It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  energy  lost  by  an  electron 
having  a  velocity  corresponding  to  4.9  volts  on  impact  with  a 
merciuy  atom  goes  over  into  energy  of  agitation  of  one  of  the 
electrons  bound  in  the  atom  and  that  the  natural  frequency  of 
vibration  of  this  electron  corresponds  to  a  wave  length  of 
2536.72  A.  To  explain  the  large  transfer  of  energy  at  such  a 
collision,  we  may  assume  that  the  electron  is  traveling  with  a 
velocity  such  that  it  remains  within  reaction  distance  of  the  atom 
dtuing  a  time  which  bears  some  simple  relation  to  the  natural 
period  of  vibration  of  one  of  the  bound  electrons.  The  velocity 
of  the  impinging  electron  for  which  this  condition  is  true  may  be 
termed  a  resonance  velocity  of  the  electron  in  mercury  vapor. 
That  there  may  be  other  resonance  velocities  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  4.9  volts  has  been  recently  shown  by  Davis  and 
Gaucher.* 

It  is  now  known  that  a  real  ionization  of  the  merctuy  atom 
occurs  at  about  10.3  or  10.4  volts.  This  ionization  is  accom- 
panied by  the  emission  of  the  complete  merctuy  spectrum.* 

Pranck  and  Hertz  were  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  frequency 
of  the  radiation  emitted  at  4.9  volts  is  that  which  should  follow 
from  the  well-known  relation  hv  •»  eF,  if  we  substitute  4.9  volts  for 
V.  McLennan  has  pointed  out  that  the  ionizing  potential  might 
be  predicted  on  the  basb  of  Bohr's  theory  by  substituting  for  v 
in  the  above  relation  the  frequency  v^  (1.5,  S)  of  the  merctuy 
spectrum.  The  value  so  calculated  is  10.41  volts  (putting  It -> 
6.56Xio~*0.^  This  value  is  in  excellent  agreement  with  the 
experimental  values  of  10.3  volts,  obtained  by  Tate,  and,  more 
recently,  by  Davis  and  Gaucher,  of  10.4  volts.  From  observations 
on  the  single  and  many  lined  spectra  of  other  metallic  vapors 
McLennan  has  been  able  to  predict  the  resonance  and  ionization 
potentials  for  electrons  in  these  vapors. 

An  experimental  determination  of  the  resonance  and  ionization 
potentials  for  electrons  in  cadmium  vapor  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  investigation. 

The  general  method  employed  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  one 
of  the  writers '  for  determining  the  ionizing  potential  in  mercury 
vapor.  The  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  Cad- 
mium was  vaporized  at  the  bottom  of  the  p3rrex  glass  tube,  and 
the  vapor,  after  passing  through  the  superheated  ionization 
chamber,  condensed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  tube.    The  ionization 

•  Davis  and  Gaucher,  loc.  dt.  '  Coblentz.  B.  S.  Bulletin.  IS;  T916. 

•  Tate.  Phyt.  Rev.,  loc.  dt.  ■  Tate,  loc.  dt. 
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cbamberwas  supported  entirely  by  steel  rods  ninning  from  the 
top  of  the  tube.  The  source  of  electrons  was  the  hot  platinum 
wire  cathode  A ,  of  low  resistance,  coated  with  lime.  Surrounding 
the  cathode  was  a  cylinder  of  nickel  net,  B,  and  outnde  and  coaxial 
with  this  a  cylinder  of  nickel  foil,  C.  The  apparatus  was  evacuated 
by  means  of  a  Langmuir  condensation  pump  or  by  a  Stimson* 
two-stage  condensation  pump.  In  general,  the  pressure  as  regis- 
tered by  a  McLeod  gage  was  about  lor*  cm  Hg.  Sufficient  vapcH* 
was  obtained  by  heating  the  cad- 
mium to  its  meltii^  point. 

The  experimental  procedure 
consisted  in  tqiplying  a  constant 
retarding  potential  of  about  2  ^^ 
volts  between  the  net  and  the 
outdde  cylinder  and  measuring 
both  the  total  current  from  the 
hot  wire  and  that  portion  of  it 
which  reached  the  outade  cylin- 
der gainst  the  retarding  field,  as 
functions  of  a  varying  accelerating 
potential  applied  between  the  hot 
wire  and  net. 

The  results  of  the  present  work 
are  represented  graphically  by 
Figs.  2  and  3.  Reference  num- 
bers from  I  to  8  are  assigned  to 
the  curves  in  these  figures,  and  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  curves  is 

given  in  Table  i.     Curves  i  to  7         _  _,.         ^  ^.     ^ 

^  '  Fio.  I. — Diagram  ^ apparaOu 

represent  the  current  (m  arbitrary 

units)  flowing  between  the  net  and  outside  cylinder  of  the  ioniza- 
tion chamber  as  a  fimction  of  the  accelerating  potential  applied 
between  the  hot-wire  cathode  and  the  net.  Curve  8  represents 
the  total  current  from  the  hot  wire  as  a  function  of  the  same 
accelerating  potential. 

The  curves  1  to  7  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Franck  and 
Hertz  and  by  Tate  for  mercury  vapor,  in  that  they  are  character- 
ized by  successive  maxima  occurring  at  definite  intervals.  The 
potential  difference  between  the  successive  corresponding  parts 
of  these  maxima  represents  the  potential  through  which  an  elec- 
tron must  fall  in  order  that,  on  collision,  it  be  capable  of  trans- 

•  Stinuaa,  J.  WMhlnitoa  Aod.  Sci.  f ,  v  tn,  is'T- 
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ferring  its  kinetic  energy  to  the  fflHmi^1tn  atom.  Ctu-ve  8  shows 
the  characteristic  variation  with  potential  of  the  current  from  a 
hot  wire  in  the  presence  of  a  gas  or  vapor  at  low  pressure.  The 
sudden  increase  in  current  at  about  9  volts  Is  due  to  ionization  c4 
the  pfldTninTn  atom  by  impact  with  electrons  having  a  velocity 
corresponding  to  that  potential. 

In  the  curves  i  to  6,  Pig.  2,  the  points  a,  b,  c  represent  the 
volt^es  at  which  occurs  a  pronounced  falling  off  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  current  with  potential.  These  points  must  be  inter- 
preted as  determining  the  applied  voltages  at  which  the  electrons 
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begin  to  suffer  inelastic  collision.  If  the  electrons  were  emitted 
from  the  hot  cathode  with  zero  velocity  the  potential  of  the  points 
o  would  represent  the  actual  value  of  the  resonance  potential. 
Since,  however,  the  electrons  are  ejected  with  some  initial  velocity, 
all  potentials  read  from  the  ciUTre  moist  be  corrected  for  the  poten- 
tial corresponding  to  the  initial  velocity.  The  value  of  the  initial 
velocity  is  readily  obtained  from  the  curves.  Points  a  represent 
the  resonance  potential  minus  the  initial  potential ;  points  b  repre- 
sent twice  the  resonance  potential  minus  the  initial  potential. 
Whence,  the  difference  between  b  and  a  is  the  correct  resonance 
potential,  and  the  latter  value  together  with  the  value  a  gives  the 
initial  potential.    A  amilar  procedure  may  be  carried  through  for 
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the  points  of  higher  order,  such  as  c,  curve  5,  and  also  in  curve  7. 
Curve  7  is  especially  interesting.  Resonance  collision  is  observed 
to  take  place  at  five  successive  multiples  of  the  fundamental 
potential  interval,  viz,  at  a,  b  c,  d,  and  e. 

In  addition  to  these  points,  all  the  curves  show  an  abrupt  change 
in  curvature  at  1,  followed  by  a  very  rapid  increase  in  cunent. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  abrupt  change  in  total- 
current  curve  8  at  P,  coincident  with  «,  indicates  that  the  setting 
in  of  ionization,  shown  by  P,  produces  a  redistribution  of  potential 


Acee/emfing   ?b/rn//o/      (Volta} 

Fia.  3. — Varialion  viih  ace4ltrati'ng  poUnlial  of  cumnl  to  oultidt  eylindtr  and  of  total 

eitrrtntfrvm  hot  vir* 

between  the  wire  and  net,  which  is  such  as  to  result  in  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  electrons  reaching  the  outside  cylinder. 
The  e£Eect  is  rapidly  coimterbalanced,  however,  by  the  penetration 
and  formation  of  positive  ions  in  the  space  between  the  net  and 
cylinder.  The  presence  of  inelastic  impact  at  P  is  indicated  by 
the  occurrence  of  three  successive  maxima  (more  accurately, 
pronounced  changes  in  curvature  as  discussed  above)  at  poten- 
tials differing  from  P  by  multiples  of  the  fundamental  resonance 
potential,  viz,  at  j,  k,  and  I.    These  three  points  represent  not 
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only  resonance  collision  of  the  electrons  liberated  from  the  atom 
with  zero  velocity  at  ionization,  but  also  iiesonance  collision  of 
those  electrons  whose  kinetic  energy  was  lost  in  producing  the 
ionization. 

In  determining  the  applied  potential  at  which  inelastic  impact 
occurs,  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  were  chosen  at  the  points  where  the  curves  show 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  current.    Were  there 
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Fig.  4,— Graphical  representation  of  data  from  curves  y  and  8 

no  inelastic  collision  at  a,  for  example,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
curve  would  continue  to  increase  approximately  exponentially. 
The  curves  were  carefully  plotted  on  a  large  scale  and  this  portion 
of  the  curve  graphically  extrapolated.  The  point  a  was  chosen 
where  the  deviation  of  the  extrapolated  curve  from  the  actual  curve 
reached  a  predetermined  very  small  amotmt.  A  similar  procedure 
was  adopted  for  the  other  points.  Since  one  is  here  concerned 
only  with  differences  between  successive,  similarly  chosen  points, 
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there  can  be  little  question  in  regard  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
method  of  choice. 

The  method  of  least  squares  was  applied  to  the  data  obtained 
from  curves  7  and  8.  If  y  is  the  initial  potential  of  the  electrons, 
X  the  resonance  potential,  and  Q  the  ionization  potential,  we  have: 


I. 


k^P  +  2X 


1„. 


a—  x—y 
6  — 2%— y 

d'^^x—y 
e^SX-y] 

The  solution  of  these  equations  may  be  respresented  graphically 
by  Fig.  4.  The  slope  of  the  curve  9  (group  I,  above)  determines 
the  resonance  potential,  and  the  intercept  on  the  potential  axis 
the  initial  potential.  The  slope  of  curve  10  (group  II,  above)  also 
determines  the  resonance  potential  and  its  intercept  the  most 
probable  value  of  the  point  P  on  the  basis  of  equal  weights  to  the 
observed  points  P,  j,  t,  l.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  new 
value  for  P  differs  by  a  very  small  amount  from  the  value  obtained 
by  graphical  means,  using  only  curve  8. 

The  true  value  of  the  ionizing  potential  Q  is  obtained  from  the 
relation  Q'^P+yt  where  y  is  the  initial  velocity  as  determined  by 
group  I,  above.  The  results  of  the  present  work  are  detailed  in 
Table  i .  Weighted  averages  give  the  most  probable  value  of  the 
resonance  potential  as  3.88  volts  and  the  ionizing  potential  8.92 
volts,  with  an  estimated  probable  error  slightly  less  than  o.i 
volts. 


TABLE  1.— 

ReaooAxiGe  and  lonizatioii  Potentials  for  Cadmium 
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SUMMARY  Ain>  CONCLUSION 

The  two  t3rpes  of  electronic  impact  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  mercmy  vapor  are  thus  clearly  shown  to  take  place 
in  cadmium  vapor.  The  sudden  decrease  in  current  through  the 
retarding  field  at  an  effective  potential  of  3.88  volts  indicates  a 
loss  in  energy  of  electrons  having  this  critical  velocity  on  impact 
with  a  cadmiuim  atom.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  total  cturent  at  3.88  volts  shows  that  no  appre- 
ciable ionization  takes  place  at  this  potential.  When  the  velocity 
of  the  electrons  corresponds  to  8.92  volts,  the  collisions  again 
become  inelastic,  and  the  sudden  increase  in  the  total  current 
indicates  that  the  loss  in  energy  of  the  colliding  electrons  has  gone 
over  into  separating  one  or  more  of  the  electrons  bound  in  the 
atom  from  the  nucleus. 

Under  conditions  such  that  only  the  first  t3rpe  of  collision  could 
take  place  McLennan  and  Henderson  ^^  have  shown  that  light  of 
the  single  wave  length  3260.17  A  is  emitted.  That  the  entire 
spectrum  of  cadmium  is  probably  radiated  at  potentials  above 
8.92  volts  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  visible  glow  aroimd 
the  hot  wire  at  9.2  volts.  McLennan  and  Henderson  were  able 
to  get  the  complete  spectrum  at  about  1 5  volts. 

If  we  substitute  the  frequency  corresponding  to  a  wave  length 
3260.1 7  A  in  the  relation  kw^eV^  we  find  the  theoretical  value  for 
the  resonance  potential  (putting  h^6.$6  lO"*^  erg.  sec.)  to  be  3.79 
volts,  as  compared  with  the  experimentally  observed  value  3.88 
volts.  If,  following  McLennan,  we  calculate  the  ionizing  potential 
on  the  basis  of  Bohr's  theory,  using  the  frequency  v^  (1.5,  S)  of 
the  cadmium  spectrum  (X«  1378.69  A)  in  the  above  relation,  we 
obtain  a  theoretical  value  of  8.97  volts,  as  compared  with  8.92 
volts  observed.  The  agreement  is  within  the  probable  error  of 
the  experiment. 

The  results  obtained  for  the  resonance  and  ionization  potentials 
for  electrons  in  merctuy  and  cadmium  vapors  must  be  regarded  as 
another  very  striking  example  of  the  fundamental  accuracy  of 
conclusions  based  upon  Bohr's  theory  of  atomic  structure. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  results  for  mercury  vapor,  since  for 
a  long  time  the  view  that  ionization  took  place  at  4.9  volts, 
together  with  the  known  fact  that  the  radiation  emitted  at  that 
potential  was  monochromatic,  formed  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
the  complete  acceptance  of  the  theory. 

Washington,  August  27,  191 7. 

^^  McLennan  and  Henderaon,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Load.,  91,  pp.  489-491;  1915. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 
1.  ADVANTAGES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  SPECTROSCOPY 

It  has  become  almost  axiomatic  in  modem  spectroscopy  that 
photography  should  be  applied  wherever  possible.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  astrophysics,  since  the  observational  conditions  give 
photography  especially  great  advantages.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  advantages  are  limited  to  the  more  refrangible 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  spectral  region  to  which  the 
eye  is  most  sensitive,  namely,  near  wave  length  .56/x  (yellow- 
green)  ,  a  rather  long  exposure  is  required  to  show  photographic- 
ally the  faintest  details  seen  by  a  skillful  observer,  but  even  here 
it  is  only  tmder  special  conditions  that  visual  results  are  of  great 
value  as  compared  with  a  photographic  record. 

The  visibility  of  radiation  *  falls  rapidly  on  either  side  of  X56,* 
being. equal  to  i  per  cent  of  the  maximum  at  X40  (violet)  and  at 

•  Dicyanin,  •  tynthetic  dye  used  for  ■mdtiiing  photograi^c  plates. 

1  Coblentz  and  Emerson,  this  Bulletin,  14,  p.  167;  1917. 

s  Throu^iout  this  paper  X  will  be  used  as  an  abbieviation  for  ware  length.  In  referring  to  wave  lengths 
between  0.3  and  i.om  (3000  and  zo  000  angstroms)  two  or  more  significant  figures  will  be  given  without 
decimal  points  or  units.  Thus,  X  56  is  to  be  understood  as  wave  length  0.56  #i  (5600  angstroms);  X  560  or 
X5600  would  refer  to  the  same  wave  length,  but  would  indicate  greater  accuracy. 
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X69  (red) .  From  X69  on  toward  longer  waves  this  value  is  halved 
every  100  angstroms,  so  that  to  produce  a  given  sensation  of  vision 
5000  times  as  much  energy  is  required  at  X75  as  at  X56.  The 
inefficiency  of  the  eye  for  the  red  rays  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
recognized,  since  it  has  not  been  emphasized  so  greatly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  violet  rays  by  the  success  of  photography. 

To  the  eye  a  continuous  spectrum  is  usually  terminated  at  the 
red  end,  not  by  the  lack  of  energy  but  by  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  longer  waves  in  producing  vision. 

This  fact  has  been  known,  as  far  as  the  solar  spectrum  is  con- 
cerned, since  the  days  of  the  elder  Herschel,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  inferred  to  hold  true  in  stellar  spectra  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  spectral-energy  curve  is  comparable  with  that  of  a 
black  body.  Nichols's  observations  in  1900  showed  the  exist- 
ence of  considerable  infra-red  energy,  at  least  for  the  star  Arc- 
timis.  "The  ratio  greater  than  2  to  i,  of  the  total  radiation  of 
Arcturus  to  that  of  Vega  (stars  which  by  most  observers  are 
estimated  to  be  of  nearly  equal  photometric  magnitude)  indi- 
cates a  proportionately  more  intense  infra-red  spectrum  for  the 
former  than  for  the  letter  star."'  By  observations  of  stars  with 
and  without  a  water  screen  Coblentz  *  has  recently  proved  that  a 
large  fraction  of  the  energy  in  stellar  spectra  is  of  greater  wave 
length  than  1.4/i  (14  000  angstroms). 

The  results  obtained  in  the  infra-red  by  the  use  of  radiometric 
instruments  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  these  methods  are  indis- 
pensable for  energy  measurements,  but  for  mapping  spectral 
detail  there  is  no  question  that  photography,  where  it  can  be 
applied,  is  far  superior  both  in  refinement  of  observation  and  in 
ease  of  manipulation. 

From  general  considerations,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be 
important  to  extend  the  application  of  photography  toward  the 
infra-red,  as  well  as  toward  the  ultra-violet. 

2.  HISTORICAL 

Modem  commercial  photographic  plates  are  comparatively 
insensitive  beyond  about  X50.  For  longer  wave  lengths  specially 
prepared  emulsions  have  been  used  with  some  success,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  any  considerable  extension  into  the  red  there 
has  been  more  activity  of  recent  years,  in  sensitizing  ordinary 
dry  plates  by  means  of  certain  dyes.     The  literature  on  this  sub- 

*  Nidiols,  Astrophysical  Journal,  IS.  p.  135;  1901.  *  This  Bulletin,  11,  p.  646;  19x5. 
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ject  has  become  so  extensive  that  it  can  not  be  reviewed  here.* 
The  dyes  which  have  been  most  used  in  astronomical  spectroscopy 
seem  to  be  erythrosin,  pinacyanol,  and  a  combination  of  homocol, 
pinaverdol,  and  pinacyanol  recommended  by  Wallace.*  By  the 
use  of  pinacyanol,  stellar  spectra  have  been  quite  widely  observed 
in  the  Ha  (X6563)  region,  and  have  been  pushed  as  far  as  X71,  but 
are  poorly  observed  at  this  extreme  wave  length  because  of  the 
rapid  decrease  in  sensitivity.  Dicyanin  has  been  tried  by  several 
astronomers,^  but  except  in  a  few  instances  the  limit  has  not  been 
greatly  extended  beyond  X71.  Dr.  Slipher  has  kindly  furnished 
photographic  prints  of  the  originals  of  the  illustrations  of  stellar 
spectra  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittannica.  These  spectra  extend 
well  into  the  red;  the  A  line  appears  in  several,  being  most 
distinctly  shown  in  a  Orionis. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  results  at  wave  lengths  greater  than 
71  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  with  dicyanin,  it  seemed 
that  the  full  value  of  the  dye  had  never  been  realized  in  astro- 
physics, and  that  further  trials  might  be  profitable.  In  191 2  Dr. 
Bmns  had  expressed  the  opinion  •  that  with  existing  instruments 
it  would  be  possible  to  photograph  the  spectra  of  bright  stars  as 
far  as  X80. 

Lack  of  complete  success  heretofore  can  probably  be  traced  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes :  (a)  Deterioration  of  the  dye ; 
(6)  f ailiure  of  the  staining  process  employed  to  give  sufficient  sen- 
sitivity ;  or  (c)  ignorance  of  the  spectral  region  in  which  dicyanin 
is  most  valuable. 

(a)  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  dicyanin  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  preserve  its  useful  properties  indefinitely  under  ordinary 
conditions;  some  chemical  change  takes  place  which  destroys 
wholly  or  in  part  its  sensitizing  value.  It  appears  quite  probable 
that  nmnerous  tests  of  dicyanin  have  been  made  using  samples 
which  were  no  longer  in  good  condition.  The  deterioration  can 
be  retarded  and  perhaps  nearly  eliminated  by  proper  precautions. 

(6)  The  sensitivity  of  the  dyed  plate  depends  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  staining  bath  and  on  the  details  of  the  manipulation. 
Various  processes  have  been  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the 

*  Eder  and  Valcnta,  Beitrige  Zur  Photochemie  und  Spcctralanalyse,  Wien,  2904;  Wallace,  Astro- 
physical  Jotunal,  S6,  p.  3x1,  Z907;  Baly,  Spectroscopy,  Chap.  XI,  London,  19x3;  and  Eder,  Photosraph- 
sche  Korrcspondenz,  September,  19x5. 

*  Astrophyskal  Journal,  26,  p.  jxx;  2907. 

'  V.  M.  Slipher.  Astroi^iysical  Journal,  88 , p.  400, 2908;  Enc.  Brit.,  nth  ed.,  81,  p.  7x7,  z9xo-ix;  Bosler, 
Comptes  Rcndus,  160,  p.  134,  19x5. 

*  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  84,  p.  a^i;  1919. 
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dye  and  others ;  some  of  these  processes  probably  would  not  give 
sufficient  speed  for  exposures  on  faint  sources. 

(c)  Some  experimenters  have  possibly  not  realized  at  what  wave 
lengths  dicyanin  has  its  greatest  value,  namely,  those  greater  than 
68.  Pinacyanol  is  superior  in  speed  up  to  about  X68,  but  for 
continuous  and  absorption  spectra,  dicyanin  is  probably  to  be  pre- 
ferred even  at  this  point  on  account  of  its  flatter  sensitivity  curve. 

3.  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INVBSTIGATION. 

The  general  aim  of  the  investigation  reported  upon  in  this  paper 
was  to  ascertain  whether  stellar  spectra  are  sufficiently  intense  in 
the  region  of  wave  length  o.8om  (8000A)  to  allow  these  wave 
lengths  to  be  photographed  with  moderate  exposure  times  by 
means  of  dicyanin.  If  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  observations  might  indicate  something  of  the  value  of 
this  part  of  the  spectrum  to  astronomers  and  ph3^sicists* 

n.  OBSERVATIONS 
1.  THE  mSTRUMElVT 

By  an  arrangement  with  Director  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory,  the  24-inch  reflector  of  the  observatory  was  used 
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Fig.  X. — Schematic  diagram  of  optical  ryttem  of  24'inch  reflector  with  objective  prism 


L,  L,  "Light  rays  from  star;  A,  prism  P.  refractine  ancle  6*.  aperture  94  inches  (drcnlar);  or  A\ 
D,  refracting  an^le  15*.  apertnre  9  by  zi  indies;  B,  ooncave  mirror,  im>ertiire  24  inches,  focal  length  xz 
feet;  C,  plane  mirror;  S-'S,  spectmm. 

during  the  month  of  February,  1917,  to  make  the  tests  referred  to 
in  the  above  paragraph.  The  reflector  is  of  the  Newtonian  type, 
with  an  aperture  of  24  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  1 1  feet.  The 
spectra  were  formed  by  an  objective  prism  placed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube  above  the  secondary  mirror.  This  arrangement, 
due  to  Prof.  Pickering,  combining  as  it  does  great  light-gathering 
power  with  achromatism,  was  obviously  well  suited  to  the  problem 
in  hand.  Two  prisms  were  used:  Prism  P,  circular,  aperture  24 
inches,  angle  about  6®;  Prism  D,  nearly  rectangular,  9  by  11 
inches,  angle  about  15®.    The  latter  prism  was  placed  eccentrically 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in  order  that  the  secondary  mirror  might 
not  occult  too  much  of  the  light  Thus,  practically  the  whole 
aperture  of  the  prism  was  made  use  of.  (See  Fig.  i.)  The  linear 
dispersions  yielded  by  the  prisms  are  as  follows : 

Linear  Dispersion 


HfltoH^ 

H^toHa 

^^flflflA  i^- >>>■■■■■*■*■■■■■■■«-■ 

fnp2 

1.7 
IS.  8 

mm 

1.4 

12.3 

jPnUB  S^mm*  ••••••■•••■*•••«••• 

The  telescope  is  equipped  with  electric  drive  and  pendulum 
control  which  afforded  great  convenience  in  obtaining  any  desired 
departure  from  sidereal  rate. 

2.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCBSSBS 

The  exact  action  of  the  dye  in  sensitizing  plates  is  so  little 
imderstood,  and  the  subject  is  so  complex,  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  amount  of  research  upon  it,  any  statements  made  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  the  best  procedure  must  be  regarded  as  provi- 
sional, as  they  are  more  than  likely  to  be  revised  by  subsequent 
experience.  Similarly,  certain  precautions  mentioned  below  may 
later  .be  shown  to  be  unnecessary. 

Both  dicyanin  and  a  more  recent  product,  dicyanin  A,  were 
tried  at  Harvard.  The  difference  in  the  action  of  the  two  dyes  is 
not  very  marked,  dicyanin  A,  perhaps,  being  better  for  the  very 
long  waves.  The  dyes  should  be  obtained  as  soon  after  manu- 
facture as  possible  and  should  be  kept  cool  and  free  from  moisture. 
The  stock  solution  should  be  made  in  the  ratio  i :  1000  or  i :  2000 
in  the  highest  grade  of  absolute  ethyl  alcohol.  The  best  results 
obtained  by  the  writer  have  been  with  the  following  procedure : 

Staining  Solution 

Cubic 
centimeters 

Distilled  water 140 

Ethyl  alcohol 120 

Dicyanin  A  (i :  aooo) 18 

Or  dicyanin  i :  1000 7 

Ammonia,  26  degrees 9 

Directions  for  Sensitizing. — Mix  the  water  and  alcohol  thoroughly 
and  allow  to  stand.  After  adding  the  dye  allow  several  minutes 
before  the  ammonia  is  put  in  and  again  an  interval  before  staining. 
Bathe  the  plates  43^  minutes  at  20°  C  (68°  F) .  Place  for  about  40 
seconds  in  a  bath  of  pm-e  alcohol  at  the  same  temperature,  remove, 
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and  dry  in  a  current  of  air."  Avoid  high  temperatures  at  any 
point  of  the  process. 

The  bath  can  be  used  repeatedly  if  3  or  4  c  c  of  ammonia  is 
added  each  time.  The  dye  and  all  solutions  should  be  protected 
from  light.  In  packing  the  plates  after  staining  do  not  allow  the 
film  to  come  in  contact  with  any  solid  object,  even  glass  or  another 
film.  The  stained  plates  deteriorate  rather  quickly;  if  placed  in 
an  ice  box,  they  will  keep  fairly  well  for  a  few  days,  but  it  is  advis- 
able to  sensitize  them  as  shortly  before  using  as  convenient.  Use 
any  clear  working  developer  *®  a  few  degrees  cooler  than  usual. 

The  fact  that  dicyanin  does  not  sensitize  the  plates  to  green 
and  yellow  light  is  made  apparent  by  the  appearance  of  the  photo- 
graphed spectra.  As  the  illustrations  show,  the  blue  and  red 
portions  of  the  spectra  are  usually  separated  by  a  gap  representing 
the  insensitive  region.  A  more  nearly  uniform  spectrum  can  un- 
doubtedly be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  pinaverdoP*»  to  the 
staining  bath. 

3.  SPECTROSCOPIC  RBSULTS 

Between  February  4  and  March  i,  191 7,  67  stellar  spectrograms 
were  seemed  on  14  nights.  Those  of  interest  are  included  in  the 
following  list :  Columns  one  to  seven  require  no  explanation.  In 
the  eighth  column,  ''Exposure,"  c  indicates  that  the  observation 
was  interfered  with  by  clouds;  in  the  ninth  column,  "Prism,"  P 
denotes  the  24-inch  6°  prism;  D  denotes  the  9  by  11  inch  15® 
prism;  in  the  tenth  column,  "Emulsion,"  HS  indicates  Hammer 
Special,  27  indicates  Seed  27;  in  the  last  column,  "Dye,"  D  and 
DA  signify  dicyanin  and  dicyanin  A,  respectively. 
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*  The  above  procedure  is  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  WaUace  for  his  three^ye  stain.  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  26,  p.  3xz;  1907. 

^^  In  this  investigation  paramidophenol  (x  part  to  x6  parts  of  water),  as  recommended  by  Prof.  King,  was 
used  and  seemed  satisfactory  for  the  dicyanin  plates. 

^  Possibly  also  eiythrosin  or  orthochrome  T  or  other  dyes  could  be  used,  but  they  have  not  been  actually 
tried  in  combination  with  dic3^anin  by  the  writer.  Dicyanin  and  pinaverdol  have  been  uaed  together 
many  times  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  photographing  laboratory  spectra. 
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Description  of  the  spectra  obtained  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  the  Harvard  classification,  i'    Wave  lengths  were  deter- 


u  Annals  Harvard  College  Obaenratory,  t8,  p.  140;  M,  p.  66. 
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mined  or  identified  by  micrometer  measurement  of  the  photo- 
graphs.   Those  given  in  italics  are  the  results  as  measiu-ed.    The  '■ 
acctu-acy  of  the  various  measurements  is  indicated  by  the  number                   I 
of  figures  given  in  stating  the  wave  lengths.    The  units  will  be                   ] 
omitted,  since  it  will  be  understood  that  all  wave  lengths  referred 
to  lie  between  3000  and  10 000  angstroms  (0.3  and  i.o/x).    The 
acciu-acy  attained  is  not  great,  and  the  plates  probably  fail  to                  ^ 
show  many  of  the  finer  details  of  the  spectra.    This  brief  study  is 
therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  reconnoissance.    The  results  indicate 
the  desirability  of  future  observations  in  the  extreme  red  and  infra- 
red regions  with  both  objective-prism  and  slit  spectroscopes. 

DM-i2^  J172 — Spectral  Class  Pa. — In  the  spectrum  of  this 
interesting  planetary  nebula  the  following  emission  lines,  all 
previously  observed,  are  shown:  3728  (nebular),  H8,  H7,  H/5, 
Ha.  Ha  is  the  strongest  line,  3728  next.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  an  emission  line  of  somewhat  shorter  wave  length  than  Ha, 
and  on  one  plate  a  faint  trace  of  an  emission  line  at  about  714. 
Ha  has  been  observed  visually  by  Campbell  *•  and  photographi- 
cally by  Bosler."  Campbell  remarked  that  Ha  was  "  very  diffi- 
cult.** This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  my  photographs  on  which 
Ha  is  the  strongest  line  of  all. 

DM  — 23^  4553. — Emission  lines  only  were  observed  in  this 
Wolf-Rayet  star  as  follows: 

4059  Wolf-Rayet  line 

H5 

H«' 

H7 

453  H7'  ? 

4686  Wolf-Rayet  line 

H/3 

Line  near  D, 

Ha 

{702) 

The  italicized  numbers  above,  as  also  those  shown  on  succeed- 
ing pages  of  this  paper,  are  wave  lengths  as  measured.  The 
identifications  assumed  for  the  other  lines  depend  also  upon 
measurements.  The  strongest  line  in  the  spectrum  is  4686;  348 
is  a  distinct,  well-marked  line  on  two  plates.     It  may  have  the 

u  Astroaamy  and  Astrophysics.  S,  p.  494;  x894«  "  Comptes  Reodut,  160,  p.  124;  1915. 
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same  origin  as  a  line  in  about  this  position  observed  by  Pabner  " 
in  Nova  Persei  and  in  two  planetary  nebulae  N.  G.  C.  6741  and 
N.  G.  C.  6886,  but  the  identification  is  doubtful.  The  wave 
lengths  of  702  from  different  plates  are  not  accordant,  but  the 
line  looks  real.  Lines  at  691  and  711  have  been  observed  by 
Bosler  *•  in  other  Wolf-Rayet  stars.  He  did  not  observe  this  star. 
Ha  was  the  only  line  in  the  red  seen  by  Campbell.  ^^ 

i  Orionis — Spectral  Class  Oe. — ^The  terrestrial  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion lines  B,  a,  and  A  are  the  only  details  observe;d  in  the  red. 
Ha  is  lost  by  overexposure.  In  the  microscope  of  power  10  the 
spectrum  can  be  seen  to  about  796.  With  the  naked  eye  it  can 
be  traced,  perhaps,  200  angstroms  farther.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  the  limits  mentioned  for  other  stars  refer  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spectrum  in  the  microscope.  With  dicyanin  the  spec- 
trum shades  off  gradually,  so  that  these  limits  are  indefinite,  but 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  overestimate  them. 

Stars  of  Class  B. — On  accotmt  of  the  limited  time  at  my  dis- 
posal only  a  few  spectra  of  the  earlier  classes  were  obtained.  In 
Class  B  no  new  features  were  discovered.  The  characteristic 
intensity  curve  is  well  shown  by  the  plate  of  the  Pleiades,  Fig.  6. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  spectrum  with  the  intensities  shown  by  stars  of 
other  classes.  The  differences  are  so  great  that  the  class  could 
be  determined  fairly  well  from  an  image  so  weak  or  so  poorly 
defined  that  no  lines  are  visible. 

Bright-Line  Spectra  of  Class  B. — Several  spectra  of  this  type 
were  photographed,  including  /cDraconis,  /SLyrae,  and  PCygni. 
Ha  is  a  strong  emission  Une  in  all  these  spectra.  The  photo- 
graphs of  jSLjrrae  and  of  PCygni  were  taken  under  poor  conditions 
and  hence  are  not  so  valuable  as  they  might  otherwise  be.  Besides 
Dj  and  Ha  several  emission  lines  of  greater  wave  length  are  seen 
with  low  power.  These  probably  include  6678  and  7065  of 
heUum.    The  spectra  extend  to  about  75. 

aCanis  Majoris — Spectral  Class  Ao, — ^The  plate  of  low  disper- 
sion is  overexposed  in  the  stronger  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
The  following  features  have  been  measured  in  the  less  refrangible 
part:  627,  sUght  maximum  in  continuous  spectrum;  650,  mini- 
mum  in  continuous  spectrum;  693,  center  of  strong  broad  maxi- 
mum; 727,  drop  in  intensity;  87-89,  end. 

"  Lick  Observatory  Bulletins,  2,  p.  46;  1902. 

i*Comptcs  Rendus,  160,  p.  124;  X915. 

1'  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  3,  p.  456;  1894. 
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The  longer  spectra  show  the  absorption  lines  Ha,  B,  a,  A.  A  is 
strong  and  conspicuous.  There  is  a  decided  suggestion  of  an 
absorption  Une  at  about  81,  The  spectrum  extends  faintly  to  84. 
(See  Fig.  2.) 

aBootis — Spectral  Cla^s  Ko. — ^The  features  measured  include 
K,  //,  9,  absorption  band  head  at  5166,  A,  band  head  (?)  at  808, 
end  of  spectrum  834. 

a  Ursae  Majoris — Spectral  Class  Ko. — This  spectrum,  which  is 
not  so  strongly  exposed  as  that  of  aBootis,  shows  K,  H,  g,  band 
head  at  5166,  D,  B,  A.  In  both  spectra  there  is  apparently  some 
faint  detail  beyond  A ,  but  it  is  too  poorly  shown  to  be  interpreted. 

aTauri — Spectral  Class  K5. — ^The  spectrum  taken  with  the  6** 
prism  is  too  short  to  allow  many  featuiies  in  the  red  to  be  distin- 
guished. There  is  a  broad  maximtmi  at  70^  while  the  spectrum 
ends  about  82,  An  absorption  line  (probably  A)  beyond  the 
maximum  is  seen  with  low  power.     (See  Fig.  7.) 

The  longer  spectrum,  which  is  not  strongly  exposed  in  the  red, 
shows  P,  Ha,  B,a,  A.  There  is  a  broad  maximtmi  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  between  B  and  a. 

a  Orients — Spectral  Class  Ma. — On  the  small  dispersion  plate 
Ky  H,  gy  Ay  aud  a  slight  maximiun  at  79,  were  measured  in  addi- 
tion to  heads  of  absorption  bands  at  4760,  4955,  5166,  5862,  6156, 
and  7054.  These  bands  all  head  toward  shorter  wave  lengths, 
a.nd  are  well  known  in  Class  M  spectra.  The  spectrum  extends 
to  85. 

The  following  features  were  measured  in  the  longer  spectra: 
K,  Hy  g,  Dy  B,  Ay  and  band  heads  at  4955,  5166,  6156,  7054.  The 
end  of  the  spectnmi  as  measured  on  the  two  plates  falls  at  833 
and  574.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

On  all  the  plates  of  a  Orionis  there  is  apparently  an  absorption 
band  with  its. head  (toward  the  violet)  nearly  coincident  with  A. 
It  probably  represents  the  early  stage  of  a  band  which  develops 
to  great  prominence  in  Mb  and  Md  spectra.  In  common  with 
many  other  l)ands  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis,  this  new  band  is 
almost .  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  titanium  oxide.  The 
identification  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

\Draconis — Spectral  Class  Ma. — ^The  bands  are  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  a  Orionis.  A  is  well  shown  on  the  high  dispersion 
plate,  but  the  band  having  its  head  at  that  point  is  not  in  evidence. 

a  Herculis — Spectral  Class  Mb. — ^This  star  has  a  spectnun  which 
is  rendered  very  striking  by  the  strong  flutings  f  otmd  throughout 
a  long  range  of  wave  lengths.    The  plate  of  small  dispersion  shows 
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the  following  features:  K,  H,  g,  A,  and  band  heads  at  4760,  4955, 
5166,  5862,  6156,  6652,  706,  760.  There  is  a  distinct  maximum  at 
808,  perhaps  indicating  an  absorption  band  b^iiming  at  a  some- 
what greater  wave  length.    The  spectrum  is  observed  to  83. 

With  higher  dispersion  the  spectrum  contains  so  much  detail 
that  an  adequate  description  is  difficult.  The  chief  features  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  measurements  include  settings  on  g,  B,  A, 
and  band  heads  at  476,  4955,  3763,  3815,  383,  6156,  706,  760. 

On  the  best  plate  the  band  head  at  706  is  distinctly  triple. 
Assuming  the  first  component  to  Ue  at  7054,  the  wave  lengths  of 
the  second  and  third*  were  measured  as  709  and  713.  These  are 
well-known  titanium  oxide  bands  observed  in  the  laboratory  by 
Fowler/'  and  by  Hale  and  Adams  *•  in  both  laboratory  and  sun- 
spot  spectra.  Referring  to  stellar  spectra,  these  bands  have  been 
observed  in  a  Ononis  by  Newall  and  Cookson,*®  and  by  Slipher.*^ 
The  latter  observed  them,  partially,  in  the  spectrum  of  o  Ceti." 
On  two  plates  there  is  seen  what  may  be  the  head  of  a  rather  weak 
absorption  band  at  811^  This  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the 
short  spectrum  as  described  above.  The  settings  on  the  end  of 
the  spectrum  range  on  different  plates  from  823  to  836.  A  faint 
continuation  is  visible  without  magnification  to  a  considerably 
greater  wave  length.  As  this  is  true  in  the  spectra  of  other  stars 
also,  it  is  worth  noting  because  it  indicates  that  the  sensitivity 
curve  of  the  dicyanin  plate. does  not  drop  abruptly,  and  that 
greater  effective  exposures  will  record  stellar  spectra  to  even  longer 
wave  lengths  than  those  obtained  in  this  investigation. 

The  absorption  band  beginning  sharply  near  A  and  shading  off 
toward  longer  waves  is  strongly  developed,  and  with  the  fluting 
at  706  gives  the  extrieme  red  portion  of  the  spectrum  a  remarka- 
ble appearance.  The  spectrum  here  might  conveniently  be  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  two  emission  bands  sharply  cut  off  at  706 
and  760,  and  gradually  weakening  toward  the  violet.  As  these 
features  of  the  spectrum  seem  to  vary  considerably  from  star  to 
star,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  be  useful  in  distinguishing 
the  subdivisions  of  Class  M.  The  band  of  greater  wave  length 
seems  to  become  intensified  with  advance  in  spectral  type. 

^  Virginis — Spectral  Class  M(b). — Although  classified  as  Mb  this 
spectrum  resembles  that  of  X  Draconis  more  than  that  of  a  Herculis. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  more  advanced  than  a  Orionis.     A  single 

»  MontUr  Notiocs.  R.  A.  S.,  M.  p.  508;  1909. 
^  Astrophysical  Journal,  25,  p.  77;  1907. 
*  Monthly  Notices,  R.  A.  S.,  C7,  p.  48a:  1907. 
tt  Monthly  Noticet,  R.  A.  S..  69.  p.  510;  1909. 
"  Astrophyncal  Jounial,  %S,  pu  236;  1907. 
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spectrum  of  ^  Virginis  was  secured  and  its  quality  is  only  fair,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  bands  in  the  red  favors  the  classification 
Ma  rather  than  Mb. 

HR  5589 — Spectral  Class  Mb. — ^This  appears  to  be  a  typical  Mb 
spectrum.  On  Plate  Hi 847  (small  dispersion)  the  following  fea- 
tures were  measured:  K,  H,  g.  A,  band  heads  at  4760,  4955,  5166, 
586,  6156,  6652,  706,  y6.  The  spectrum  ends  more  abruptly  than 
usual  at  83.     (See  Fig.  8.) 

40  ConuB  Berenids — Spectral  Class  Mb. — ^This  spectnun  is  sim- 
ilar to  HR  5589. 

o  Ceti — Spectral  Class  Md  9. — ^The  characteristics  distinguishing 
Class  Mb  from  Class  Ma  are  still  more  pronounced  in  this  Md  spec- 
trum. The  absorption  in  the  flutings  is  more  nearly  complete, 
giving  the  spectrum  a  curiously  disconnected  appearance.  By  far 
the  most  conspicuous  feattues  of  the  whole  spectrum,  as  seen  on 
these  plates,  Fig.  5,  are  the  two  (apparently)  emission  flutings  at 
706  and  760.  While  these  are  probably  the  unshaded  portions  of 
continuous  spectnun  between  absorption  bands,  the  maxima  are 
much  stronger  than  anything  else  seen  in  the  spectrum.  The 
measiu-ements  include  B,  A,  end  of  spectnun  at  837,  and  band 
heads  at  4505, 4626, 476, 4955*  5*4i,  61 56, 636, 665  ± ,  706,  760,  and 
possibly  one  between  81  and  82.  H  5  and  H  7  are  seen  as  emission 
lines,  the  former  being  the  stronger. 

R  Leonis  Minoris — Spectral  Class  Md  8. — In  the  short  spectra 
the  following  were  observed:  H  (and  K),  emission  H  S,  trace  of 
emission  H7,  maximmn  at  814  ± ,  end  83,  bands  at  4760,  4955, 
5862,  6156,  6652,  706,  760  (reinforced  hy  A). 

In  the  longer  spectra,  which  are  both  underexposed,  the  stronger 
bands  and  emission  H5  are  seen.  As  in  0  Ceti  the  portions  of  con- 
tinuous spectrum  about  69  and  about  74  are  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  spectrum.     Bright  H5  is  very  strong. 

Stars  of  Class  N. — ^The  spectra  of  Class  N  as  shown  on  these 
plates  contain  considerable  detail,  but  most  of  it  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  can  not  be  measured  with  accuracy.  While  no  pre- 
cision can  be  claimed  for  the  wave-length  determinations,  they 
are  sufficient  to  identify  the  main  f eatin-es  ancl  to  furnish  a  fairly 
4efinite  description  of  what  is  seen  on  the  photographs.     (See 

Fig.  9.) 

In  the  following  tabulations  of  measurements  the  terms  "rise" 
and  *'  drop  "  refer  to  changes  in  the  intensity  curve  when  proceed- 
ing toward  longer  waves,     "pr"  indicates  present. 
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Beyond  80  the  spectra  are  very  weak — ^in  fact  almost  invisible— 
but  an  indication  of  an  absorption  Ene  at  a  great  wave  length, 
approximately  90,  was  measured  on  three  plates.  The  reality  of 
this  line  on  any  one  plate  is  so  doubtful  that  the  measurements 
would  not  be  recorded  here  except  for  the  drctmistance  that  all 
three  peld  the  same  wave  length  as  closely  as  could  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  an  actual  Ene.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  line  (or  band),  which  must  be  left  to  futiu-e 
observations  to  decide.  If  the  Ene  is  real,  it  should  be  clearly 
shown  by  effective  exposures  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  those 
received  by  these  plates.  Such  exposures  are  not  out  of  the 
question. 

The  stars  Y  Hydrae  and  D  M +61°  667  appear  with  small  dis- 
persion to  be  similar  to  U  Hydrae. 

High  dispersion — Prism  D. — Very  Uttle  is  seen  in  the  ordinary 
photographic  region  in  these  high-dispersion  spectra  owing  to  under- 
exposure, and  the  other  portions  are  not  so  strong  as  is  desirable. 
Nevertheless,  several  new  feattu'es  are  clearly  indicated.    The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  absorption  bands  b^inning  at  692,  708, 
723  and  degenerating  toward  the  red.    They  face  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  strong  bands  of  shorter  wave  length  characteristic 
of  Class  N.    Several  of  the  new  features  seem  to  correspond  with 
cyanogen  bands  as  listed  by  Kayser ,"  and  since  other  cyanogen  bands 
have  previously  been  f oimd  in  similar  stars  ^  this  identification  is 
suggested  for  them.    Unfortunately,  this  identification  is  Ettle  more 
than  formal,  as  we  are  not  certain  of  the  origin  of  these  bands. 
Certain  "cyanogen"  bands  have  been  observed  in  the  spectrum 
of  a  copper  arc  burning  in  nitrogen.^'    The  writer  is  not  informed 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  appKes  to  all  of  what  is  ordinarily  called 
the  cyanogen  spectrum,  but  we  can  no  longer  accept  the  designa- 
tion cyanogen  at  its  face  value.     If  we  reject  the  connection 
between  *' cyanogen"  flutings  and  a  carbon  source,  it  seems  a 
remarkable  thing  that  two  sets  of  bands  ordinarily  associated 
with  carbon,  namely,  the  Swan  spectrum  and  the  cyanogen 
spectrum  should  appear  together  in  a  stellar  source,  as  they  do  in 
the  spectrum  of  a  carbon  arc.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  press 
this  argument  to  a  conclusion  because  of  incoi^iplete  data.     The 
need  for  further  laboratory  research  upon  banded  spectra,  particu- 

*  Handbudi  der  Spectroscopic,  ft,  p.  22B. 

**  H«le,  EUennan.  and  Porkhurtt,  Publicatioas  of  the  Ycrket  ObMrvatoiy,  t,  p.  zts;  1903. 

*  XJhler  and  Patterson.  Astrophysical  Journal,  4t.  p.  435,  19x5;  alto  Grotian  and  Runge.  PhysikalisciM 
Zcitschrift.  t6,  p.  545,  X9Z4* 
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larly  in  the  red,  is  emphasized ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  stellar 
spectra  of  Class  N,  when  more  completely  observed,  will  be  of 
value  to  the  laboratory  physicist. 

Y  Hydrae  and  D  M  +  68®  617,  as  judged  by  one  imderexposed 
plate  of  each,  possess  spectra  which  seem  to  be  essentially  similar 
to  U  Hydrae  and  D  M4-38''  1539. 

Stars  of  Class  R. — Two  spectra  of  Class  R,  D  M  — 24°  12084 
and  D  M  +  42^  28 11,  were  photographed.  The  plates  are  not  of 
the  best  quality,  the  details  not  being  well  shown,  but  the  great 
departure  from  Class  N  in  the  matter  of  spectral  distribution  of 
energy  is  evident  at  a  glance.  In  the  Class  R  spectra  the  blue 
and  red  portions  are  of  approximately  equal  intensity,  more  or 
less  as  in  Class  K,  and  decidedly  at  variance  with  Class  N.  Taking 
the  central  portion  of  the  spectrum,  say  about  48,  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  the  violet  rays  are  stronger  and  the  red  rays 
weaker  than  in  Class  N.  These  observations  are  in  harmony 
with  and  extend  the  Harvard  descriptions  of  Class  R  and  support 
in  an  interesting  way  the  analogy  between  the  sequences  G,  K,  M, 
and  G,  R,  N,  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Rufus.**  The  spectral  distri- 
bution of  intensity  in  stars  of  various  classes  will  be  further 
discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

m.  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 
1.  IDSNTinCATION  OF  BAND  AT  WAVB  LBNOTH  .7«)m 

As  previously  described,  an  absorption  band  with  its  head  at 

X760,  about  coincident  with  Fraunhofer  A,  and  extending  toward 

longer  wave  lengths,  has  been  observed  in  spectra  belonging  to 

various  subdivisions  of  class  M.    This  band  appears  to  increase  in 

strength  with  advancing  spectral  type.    Since  it  occm-s  in  spectra 

in  which  other  bands,  also  heading  toward  shorter  wave  lengths, 

are  known  to  be  due  to  titanimn  oxide,  it  was  natural  to  suppose 

that  this  might  have  the  same  origin.    There  are  several  published 

descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  titanitmi  oxide  spectnun,  but 

none  that  the  writer  has  seen  refers  to  wave  lengths  as  great  as 

760.     Hence  this  portion  of  the  spectnun  was  photographed  by 

him  since  retiuning  to  Washington.     The  arc  formed  between 

electrodes  of  metallic  titanimn  was  projected  upon  the  slit  of  the 

spectroscope.    The  arc  burned  brilliantly  at  2  or  3  amperes,  but 

layed  an  annoying  tendency  to  wander  about  over  the  elec- 

**  Publicatioiu  ci  the  Astrooomical  Obtervatoiy  ci  the  University  of  Michigan,  t.  p.  103;  19x6. 
110990^—19 2 
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trodes."  Since  the  banded  spectnnn  is  stronger  in  the  outer 
envelope  of  the  arc  an  attempt  was  made  to  observe  this  part  of  it, 
but  the  position  of  the  image  of  the  arc  upon  the  slit  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  controlled  for  reasons  just  referred  to.  Neverthe- 
less, photographs  were  obtained  in  which  the  flutings  stand  out 
quite  prominently,  and  as  was  anticipated,  a  band  at  about  X760 
is  present.  An  illustration  (Fig.  10)  shows  this  new  band  as  it 
appears  in  a  one-prism  spectroscope.  Photographs  with  a  2 1  -foot 
grating  (Fig.  11)  show  that  it  is  multiple,  the  first  head  being  near 
X7590  with  others  toward  longer  waves  following  at  intervals  of 
30  to  40  angstroms,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  being  at  X766. 
Traces  of  the  multiple  character  are  seen  on  a  few  of  the  stellar 
spectrograms. 

2.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENERGY  IN  STELLAR  SPECTRA 

'^\Tien  solar  or  stellar  spectra  are  photographed  with  a  prism 
spectroscope  on  red  sensitive  plates  there  is  usually  found  to  be 
a  decided  maximum  of  intensity  at  some  point  in  the  red.  With 
pinacyanol  it  occurs  at  X66-67,  with  dicyanin  near  X70,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  imply  real  maxima  either  in  the  stellar  spectra 
or  in  the  sensitizing  power  of  the  dyes.  The  opacity  of  the  photo- 
graphic emtilsion  at  different  points  in  a  spectrum  depends  upon 
many  factors,  the  three  most  important  being  (i)  spectral  intensity 
of  the  source  (energy  per  angstrom) ;  (2)  dispersion  of  the  spectro- 
scope (angstroms  per  millimeter) ;  and  (3)  sensitivity- of  the  photo- 
graphic emulsion  (darkening  per  unit  of  incident  energy) .  Neglect- 
ing many  complications,  the  ordinates  of  the  opacity  ctuv^e  are 
found  by  multiplying  together  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 
curves  (i),  (2),  and  (3).  Now,  even  though  the  intensity  and  the 
sensitivity  steadily  decrease  toward  the  red,  it  may  happen  that 
at  a  certain  point  the  condensation  of  energy  due  to  the  dispersion 
ctu-ve  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  photographic  action,  while  a 
little  farther  along  the  spectrum  this  is  overbalanced  again  by 
smaller  values  of  intensity  and  sensitivity.  These  considerations 
may  explain  certain  maxima  so  commonly  shown  in  stellar  spectra, 
particularly  in  the  red.  If  so,  no  great  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  them. 

While  actual  spectral-energy  curves  can  not  be  drawn  from  the 
data  at  hand,  the  great  differences  between  those  of  various  types 

^  Ban  or  rods  ol  metallic  titanium  were  not  obtainable  at  this  time,  hcnoe  it  was  necessary  to  use  pieoa 
of  irregular  shape. 
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of  stars  have  been  emphasized  by  the  photographs  taken  during 
this  investigation. 

Nearly  all  stellar  spectra  taken  with  moderate  exposures  on 
dicyanin  plates  appear  in  two  parts,  there  being  a  gap  in  the  yel- 
low-green, due  to  the  insensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  It  is  in- 
structive to  observe  the  steady  shift  of  energy  from  the  blue  to 
the  red  side  of  this  gap  in  passing  from  early  to  late  types  of 
spectra.  For  classes  B  and  A  the  blue  portion  is  much  the 
stronger;  at  class  K  the  two  parts  are  about  equal;  while  for 
classes  M  and  N  the  red  portion  is  stronger.  The  great  contrast 
in  energy  distribution  in  the  different  classes  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  It  has  been  determined,  roughly,  in  a  nimierical 
way  by  estimating  the  relative  amounts  of  photographic  action 
in  the  two  portions  of  nearly  100  spectra  appearing  on  the  plates 
of  small  dispersion.  The  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  red  to  the 
blue  portion.  At  my  request  Dr.  Burns  made  independent  esti- 
mates of  the  same  stars.  The  two  series  agree  well  where  the 
ratio  is  near  unity,  and  in  other  cases  do  not  differ  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  uncertainties  in  estimates  of  this 
kind. 

Ratio  of  Red  to  Blue  Light— Average  Values 


Clua 

Burna 

MerrUl 

B.A 

0.1 
.4 
1.2 
1.3 
4.1 
.9 

0.2 
.5 
1.2 
1.3 
3.6 
.8 

f.O 

K 

M..... : 

K., 

R 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  so  small  a  difference  between 
Classes  K  and  M.  This  does  not  necessarily  contradict  th^  belief 
that  stars  of  Class  M  are  considerably  redder  than  those  of  Class  K, 
for  these  spectra  refer  in  part  to  waves  too  long  to  affect  the  eye, 
and  it  is  probably  at  great  wave  lengths  that  the  strong  absorption 
bands  of  titanium  oxide  partly  compensate  the  increasing  redness. 

The  ratio  B  and  A  to  N  is  41  according  to  Bums's  estimates 
and  18  according  to  the  writer's,'*  corresponding  to  magnitude 
differences  of  4.0  and  3.1,  respectively.  This  would  tmdoubtedly 
be  considerably  increased  if  we  could  compare  wave  lengths 
shorter  than  40  with  those  longer  than  65. 

*  Bums's  estimatet  are  evkicntly  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  the  writer's  and  probably  more  nearly 
oorrespond  to  the  actual  energy  ratios. 
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Only  two  Class  R  stars  are  included,  but  the  results  are  ot 
special  interest.     The  estimates  are  as  follows : 

Ratio  of  Red  to  Bltfe  Light^Class  R 


-24^  12084.. 
+42"  2811... 

Mean. 


Boras 

Merrin 

0.95 
.85 

1.0 
.7    . 

.90 

.85 

These  numbers  show  in  a  definite  way  the  wide  divergence  from 
Class  N  and  the  similarity  to  Class  K,  as  referred  to  previously  in 
this  article.  The  correspondence  of  these  two  stars  is  apparently 
to  an  early  rather  than  to  a  late  subdivision  of  Class  K. 


IV.  SUMMARY 

1.  Fraimhofer's  A  band  (wave  length  0.760/L1)  and  a  considerable 
region  of  greater  wave  length  have  been  photographed  in  numerous 
stellar  spectra  by  means  of  plates  sensitized  with  dic3nanin. 

2.  A  strong  band  at  0.760/L1,  nearly  coincident  with  A,  has  been 
discovered  in  spectra  of  Class  M.  It  is  very  marked  in  Mb  and 
Md  spectra,  and  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  classification. 

3.  The  titanium  arc  shows  flutings  near  this  wave  length,  which 
probably  correspond  to  the  stellar  bands. 

4.  In  spectra  of  Class  N,  bands  at  0.692/Li,  0.708/L1  (0.723/1)  have 
been  observed,  which  may  be  identical  in  origin  with  bands  in 
the  so-called  cyanogen  spectrum. 

5.  On  dicyanin  plates,  spectra  of  Class  R  are  strikingly  dis- 
similar to  those  of  Class  N  in  spectral  distribution  of  energy. 

6.  The  greatest  wave  lengths  observed  appear  by  extrapolation 
to  be  about  0.87/Li. 

7.  General  conclusions  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (a)  Many 
stellar  spectra  possess  sufficient  intensity  in  the  region  of  wave 
length  o.8o/i  (infra-red)  to  enable  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  to 
be  photographed  on  plates  sensitized  with  dicyanin ;  (6)  in  favor- 
able instances  stellar  spectra  can  be  well  observed  to  0.85/1,  or 
possibly  to  even  greater  wave  lengths;  (c)  the  region  of  stellar 
spectra  of  greater  wave  length  than  0.70/1  contains  featm-es  of 
importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  later  types. 
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L  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

During  the  past  10  years  investigations  have  been  in  progress 
in  this  Bureau  to  determine  the  characteristics,  comparative 
sensitivity,  and  applicability  of  various  types  of  instruments  for 
measuring  radiant  energy. 

The  various  tjrpes  of  instruments  which  may  be  used  for  meas- 
uring radiant  energy  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

Group  I  consists  of  radiometers  which  are  quite  nonselective 
in  their  response  to  stimuli  of  radiant  energy  of  all  wave  lengths 
yet  measured,  extending  from  the  extreme  ultra-violet  (Schtmiann 
tegion  X»o.im)  to  the  longest  ixifra-ted  ra3rs  yet  isolated,  viz, 

X»340M  (m— 0.001  mm). 
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In  these  instruments  the  radiant  energy  is  absorbed  by  a 
blackened  receiver  and  converted  into  heat. 

To  this  group  of  radiation  meters  belong  (i)  the  Nichols  radiom- 
eter, which  ftmctions  as  the  result  of  gas  repulsion  against  a 
blackened  vane,  which  is  suspended  in  a  partial  vacutun  and 
exposed  to  radiation;  (2)  the  thermocouple  (and  auxiliary  gal- 
vanometer) and  the  Boys  radiomicrometer  (which  consists  of  a 
thermocouple  attached  to  the  suspended  coil  of  a  d'Arsonval 
galvanometer) ,  which  f  tmction  as  the  result  of  generation  of  an 
electric  ciurent  by  heating  the  juncture  of  the  two  metals  by 
absorption  of  radiant  energy ;  and  (3)  the  Langley  bolometer,  which 
functions  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  electrical  resistance  of  a  very 
thin,  blackened  strip  of  metal,  caused  by  the  heat  produced  by 
absorbing  radiant  energy,  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  form  of 
an  arm  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge. 

This  group  includes  also  calorimetric  devices.  Other  devices 
such  as  expansion  of  a  gas  or  metal  due  to  warming  by  absorption 
of  radiant  energy  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  considered* 

There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  limiting  sensitivity  of  these 
instruments.  It  is  primarily  a  question  of  adaptability  and  speed. 
If  it  requires  two  seconds  to  obtain  a  galvanometer  reading  when 
using  a  bolometer,  it  will  require  three  to  four  seconds  when  using 
a  thermopile  and  one  to  two  minutes,  or  even  as  high  as  five 
minutes,  when  using  a  Nichols  radiometer. 

By  marked  difference  in  sensitivity  is  meant  a  factor  of  10  to  100. 
The  factor,  2 ,  cotmts  but  little  when  we  are  interested  in  measuring 
the  radiations  from  an  eighth  to  tenth  magnitude  star,  or  the  light 
reflected  from  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

In  previous  commtmications  attention  was  directed  princi- 
pally to  these  nonselective  instrtiments — ^that  is,  instruments 
which  function  independently  of  the  (frequency)  wave  length  of  the 
stimulus — ^because  they  have  a  wider  application  than  instruments 
which  respond  only  to  certain  frequencies,  whether  "  visible  "  or 
"ultra-violet"  radiations. 

Group  II  includes  substances  which  have  the  property  of  de- 
creasing in  electrical  resistance  when  exposed  to  radiant  energy  of 
short  wave  lengths,  especially  the  visible  and  ultra-violet  rays. 
The  character  of  this  phenomenon  depends  entirely  upon  the  wave 
length  (frequency)  of  the  radiant  energy  stimulus.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  thermal  conditions ;  that  is,  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  radiant  energy  absorbed  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  temperature  of  the  substance  exposed  to  radiation.    In  fact. 
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at  least  some  of  these  substances  undergo  the  greatest  change  in 
resistance  (are  the  most  sensitive)  for  radiations  of  wave  lengths 
which  are  the  least  absorbed.  The  resistance  of  selenitun  in- 
creases with  decrease  in  temperature,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
effect  produced  by  '*  light  **  rays.  For  example,  experiments  show 
that  a  selenium  cell  having  a  resistance  of  i  000  000  ohms  at  20^  C 
increases  to  three  times  that  value  (3  000  000  ohms)  at  o®  C. 
When  such  a  cell  wa,s  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  its  resistances  de- 
creased to  one-tenth  to  one-fiftieth  of  its  value  when  unexposed  to 
light. 

Many  substances  are  "light  sensitive,"  for  example,  copper 
oxide,  sulphides  of  antimony,  silver,  etc.  The  best-known 
example  is  crystalline  selenium,  which  will  be  discussed  presently. 

Group  III  includes  substances  which,  when  charged  to  a  nega- 
tive potential  (in  an  evacuated  chamber) ,  lose  their  charge  when 
exposed  to  light,  especially  violet  and  ultra-violet  ra3rs.  When 
used  in  this  manner  they  are  commonly  called  "photoelectric 
cells.''  The  emission  of  electrons  is  a  surface  phenomenon  which 
is  easily  affected  by  oxidation  of  the  surface. 

The  effect  produced  by  exposing  the  electrode  to  light  does  not 
disappear  instantaneously.  It  is  claimed  that  if  light  is  applied 
to  the  cell  without  a  potential  difference,  and  the  light  is  then 
interrupted  and  the  field  is  applied,  there  is  found  a  considerable 
photoelectric  current. 

The  photoelectric  cell  seems  to  become  fatigued  and,  unless  it 
is  of  special  construction,  its  response  is  not  directly  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus;  but  differing  from  the  selenium 
cell,  the  writer  has  not  fotmd  this  lack  of  proportionality  of 
response  to  depend  upon  the  wave  length  of  the  exciting  light.* 

Many  substances  (not  necessarily  metal)  are  sensitive  photo- 
electrically.  Silver  iodide  is  said  to  be  ten  times  as  sensitive  as 
pure  aluminum. 

The  sensitivity  of  potassium  is  increased  one  hundred  times  by 
changing  the  material  into  a  hydride. 

For  the  alkali  metals  the  wave  length  of  maximum  sensitivity 
shifts  to  the  long  wave  lengths  with  increase  in  molecular  weight; 
for  Na,  Xm  — 0.4/i;  for  K,  Xni  =  o.436/i;  for  Rb,  Xni=o.5/i.*  In 
the  nonselective  radiometers  the  high  local  sensitivity  of  the 

*  In  one  of  the  teats  on  a  photoelectric  cell  of  potassium  it  was  found  that  on  doubling  the  intensity  of  the 
light  the  correction  for  lack  of  proporti<»taIity  of  response  (galvanometer  deflection)  was  so  per  cent,  while 
for  an  increase  in  intensity  of  ten  times  the  original  value  this  cxMrection  was  15.3  per  cent. 

*  l,adenburg,  Ann.  der  Phys.  (4),  IS,  p.  558;  1903.  For  a  complete  summary,  see  Chr.  Ries,  Dm  Licht  ia 
Seiner  Elektrischen  und  Magnetiscfaer  Wirlnmgen,  I«cipzig,  1909. 
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selective  instnunents  seems  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  spectrum, 
with  a  CQrtesponding  reduction  to  a  uniform  and  much  lower  value. 

In  previous  communications '  the  characteristics  and  compara- 
tive sensitiveness  of  the  various  types  of  nonselective  radiometers 
(Group  I)  were  described. 

In  the  first  communication  ^  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that,  at  that  time,  but  little  was  known  concerning  the  selective 
radiometers,  and  that  their  application  was  very  limited.  In  the 
meantime  extensive  researches  by  various  observers  have  thor- 
oughly proven  that  the  selenium  cell,  in  spite  of  its  very  high 
sensitivity,  is  useless  as  an  instrument  for  precise  measurements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  photoelectric  cell,  Group  III,  is  being 
developed  into  a  precision  instrument  which  will  be  useful  for 
special  kinds  of  measurements  in  the  r^on  of  the  spectrum  ex- 
tending from  the  yellow  throughout  the  extreme  ultra-violet.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  that  in  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet,  a  photoelectric  cell  of  potassium  hydride  is  more 
sensitive  than  a  thermopile,  it  can  be  used  to  supplement  the 
latter  in  certain  radiometric  investigations;  for  example,  in  trans- 
mission and  reflection  measurements. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  misconception  concerning  the 
functioning  of  selective  and  nonselective  radiometers.  Hence, 
before  discussing  the  various  t3rpes  of  selective  radiometers  in 
detail,  itiis  relevant  to  add  a  few  comments  on  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  control  the  selectivity  and  nonselectivity,  also  the 
proportionality  of  the  response,  when  the  radiometer  is  irradiated ' 
by  radiant  energy  of  different  wave  lengths. 

A  radiometer,  giving  responses  which  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  incident  radiation  is  not  necessarily  equally  sensitive  to  all 
wave  lengths.*  The  thermopile  is  a  t)rpical  example.  The  surface 
of  the  receiver  is  equally  sensitive  to  all  wave  lengths  because  it 
is  covered  with  lampblack,  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
equally  (within  experimental  errors  of  observation)  all  wave 
lengths.  If  the  thermopile  receiver  were  covered  with  chromium 
oxide,  it  would  absorb  97  per  cent  in  the  visible  spectrum  and  85 

t  Instrttments  and  Methods,  I,  this  Bulletin,  4,  p.  39a,  1908:  Instruments  and  Methods,  n.  this  BoUetiii, 
9tP-7>x9zx;  VariousModificationsofTheiinoinles,tliisButletin,  ll,p.x3a.  19x4;  and  Energy  Mcasnrcxncnts 
in  Absolute  Value,  this  Bulletin,  12,  p.  504, 19x6. 

*  This  Bulletin.  4,  p.  454,  X908;  f ,  p.  45, 19x9. 

*  It  is  logiGal  to  use  the  term  "irradiate"  instead  of  "illuminate"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  visible  and 
invisible  radiant  power  is  bcinc  discussed.  For  a  locical  use  of  the  tenn"  irradiate  "in  connection  with 
X  rays  and  crystal  structure,  see  a  paper  by  W.  H.  Bra«g>  Phil.  Mag.,  S7 ,  p.  885 ;  X914. 

*  In  a  recent  paper  on  radiomrtric  apparatus  for  use  ioptydiolociGal  optics  (Perree  and  Rand,  PsyohO' 
lofica]  Monograph  No.  X03,  p.  x,  Prixioeton  University  Press)  the  statement  is  nade  that  an 
llviac  direct  proportionality  of  response  is  equally  sensitive  to  all  wave  lengths. 
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to  95  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  wave  length,  in  the  infra-red.^ 
If  the  surface  of  the  receiver  were  covered  with  aluminum  oxide, 
it  would  absorb  only  1 5  per  cent  in  the  visible  spectrum,  while  at 
8.8m  it  would  be  as  "black"  as  lampblack,  absorbing  98  per  cent 
of  the  incident  radiation.  Evidently  the  question  of  equality  of 
sensitivity  for  different  wave  lengths  depends  entirely  on  the  kind 
of  material  used  as  an  absorbing  siuiace  of  the  thermopile  (or 
bolometer)  receiver. 

The  response  of  the  thermopile  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  incident  radiation  because,  for  the  small  rise  in 
temperature  involved,  the  thermal  emf  generated  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  heat  generated,  which  in  turn  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  energy  absorbed.  However,  in  order  to  utilize 
this  direct  proportionality  of  response  of  the  thermocouple  it  is 
necessary  to  design  the  galvanometer  so  that  its  delSection  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  ciurent  passing  through  the  circuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
photoelectric  cell  is  its  selective  sensitivity  to  various  wave  lengths, 
being  the  most  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet.  Thus  far  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  modify  appreciably  this  inequality  of  sensitivity 
for  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  However,  while  most  photo- 
electric cells  do  not  give  responses  which  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  thte  incident  radiation,  it  is  possible  to  design 
the  cell  so  that  it  gives  direct  proportionality  of  response. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  discussion  of  selective  radiometers 
it  is  relevant  to  add  that  the  eye  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
detectors  of  radiant  energy.  The  imaided  eye  can  detect  a  seventh 
to  eighth  magnitude  star.  It  required  a  3-foot  reflecting  telescope 
to  detect  a  seventh-magnitude  star  by  means  of  its  total  radiation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  " light"  emitted  from  a  star,  assuming  a  lumi- 
nous efficiency  of  20  per  cent,  it  would  require  a  7-foot  telescope 
combined  with  a  stellar  thermocouple  in  order  to  attain  the 
sensitivity  of  the  human  eye.  Calculations  show  that  the  eye 
responds  to  light  having  an  intensity  less  than  i  Xio"*  erg — a 
value  so  small  that  it  would  require  60  million  years  to  raise  i  g 
of  water  i^  C.  Since  the  thermocouple  (or  bolometer)  is  non- 
selective, it  gives  an  accurate  register  of  the  radiation  from  an 
incandescent  body ;  as,  for  example,  a  star.  The  stars  that  appear 
the  brightest  to  the  eye  do  not  necessarily  appear  the  "  brightest " 
radiometrically,  because  they  may  have  dark  companions.  In 
fact,  a  very  useful  application  of  the  thermocouple  will  be  a  search 

'  This  BtiUetin,  f ,  p.  983;  19x3. 
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for  binary  stars  having  companion  stars  which  are  not  sufficiently 
hmiinous  to  be  visible  to  the  eye. 

II.  THE  PHOTOELECTRIC  CELL 

Recent  advances  in  the  construction  of  photoelectric  cells, 
especially  the  highly  sensitive  cells  of  Kunz,  in  which  the  active 
material  is  potasssitun  hydride,  seem  to  warrant  their  use  as  a  pre- 
cision radiometer  for  a  limited  class  of  investigations,  such  as,  for 
example,  transmission  and  reflection  spectra  in  that  part  of  the 
spectrum  extending  from  the  yellowish  green  into  the  extreme 
ultra-violet.  Such  investigations  have  already  been  made.*  In 
stellar  photometry  important  results  have  been  obtained  by 
Stebbins  •  in  the  measurement  of  the  variation  in  brightness  of 
variable  stars,  while  nmnerous  other  applications  are  being  made. 
However,  before  tmdertaking  such  applications  the  cell  must  be 
thoroughly  tested  for  direct  proportionality  between  the  intensity 
of  the  incident  light  and  the  resulting  photoelectric  current.    This 


< 


— c 
Fio.  I. — Photoelectric  cell  (Kuns) 

may  be  accomplished  by  changing  the  distance  of  the  light,  by 
using  Nicol  prisms,  or  by  means  of  a  sectored  disk,  as  described 
elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

In  stellar  radiometry  its  greatest  usefulness  will  be  in  studying 
variable  stars  which  do  not  change  in  color. 

(a)  Description  of  Cell, — ^Various  designs  of  photoelectric  cells 
have  been  suggested.  Ktmz  *®  has  described  the  latest  develop- 
ments which  appear  to  give  a  cell  which  is  quite  free  from  "  dark 
currents";  that  is,  leakage  currents  flowing  when  the  cell  is  not 
exposed  to  light.  The  design  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i .  It  may  be 
constructed  of  quartz  or  of  glass  or  of  glass  with  a  quartz  window. 
The  central  bulb  is  about  3.5  cm  in  diameter.  The  cathode,  C, 
is  of  small  platintun  wire,  and  this  part  of  the  bulb  is  silvered  to 

*  Hnlbttit,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  42,  p.  305, 19x5;  and  Natiunson,  Phys.  Rev..  7,  p.  403, 19x6. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  sive  a  complete  history  of  the  development  of  the  photoelectric 
cell.  The  recent  developments  are  easily  accessible,  and  the  early  work  is  described  by  Ries.  "  Das  Lidit 
in  Seiner  Eldctriscfaen  Und  Magnetichen  Wirlcungen,"  Leipzig.  1909. 

*  stebbins.  Bull.  Lidc  Observatory,  8,  pp.  x86  and  X9a;  X9x6. 

M  Knnz,  Phys.  Rev..  7,  p.  6a.  X9x6;  Astrophys.  Jour.,  46,  p.  69. 19x7. 
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insure  good  contact  with  the  platinum  and  the  glass.  The  anode, 
i4 ,  is  a  ring  of  platinum  about  2  cm  in  diameter.  Fine  silver  or 
platinimi  wire  is  stretched  across  this  ring,  thus  forming  a  net 
which  produces  a  more  tmiform  electric  field.  The  anode  is  sur- 
rotmded  by  a  long  gla^s  tube  to  prevent  leakage.  The  use  of  a 
special  nonconducting  glass  for  this  part  of  the  tube  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  appears  feasible  to  make  the  supporting  tube,  E,  of 
quartz  (attaching  it  to  the  glass  by  means  of  the  glass  fluxes  now 
obtainable),  which  would  reduce  the  leakage  over  the  inner  sur- 
face. For  the  most  refined  work  in  stellar  photometry,  and  for 
measuring  weak  radiations,  the  anode,  A,  is  surrounded  by  a 
platinum  cylinder,  B,  by  means  of  which  the  surface  and  the  elec- 
trolytic ciurents  are  lead  to  earth.  The  dark  ciurents  may  be 
further  suppressed  by  wrapping  tin  foil  around  the  cylindrical 
part,  Dj  and  the  cathode,  C;  and  it  can  be  compensated  by  the 
application  of  a  lower  potential "  at  the  platinum  cylinder.  S,  as 
described  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

(6)  Preparation  of  Cell. — ^The  manner  of  construction  of  a 
photoelectric  cell  is  intricate,  and  readers  are  referred  to  original 
sources  for  details."  The  cells  most  commonly  used  are  made 
of  potassium  hydride  or  of  pure  sodium. 

In  order  to  produce  good  contact "  at  the  cathode  a  layer  of 
silver  is  deposited  on  and  around  the  platinum  terminals  on  the 
inside  of  the  bulb,  and  the  potassium  is  distilled  upon  the  silver 
which  is  kept  cool  by  ice  or  cold  water.  The  cylindrical  part  of  the 
tube,  D,  Fig.  i,  is  heated  (160**  to  240^  C,  according  to  the  alkali 
metal  used) ,  by  means  of  a  heating  coil  while  the  distillation  is  in 
progress.  Hydrogen  is  introduced  by  heating  a  strip  of  palladium 
in  a  side  tube.  The  potassium  hydride  is  formed  (by  Schulz, 
loc.  cit.)  by  applying  a  potential  of  about  550  volts  direct  current 
to  the  cell  (Kunz,  loc.  cit.,  mentions  280  volts  for  rubidium),  the 
potassium  electrode  being  negative,  with  about  3000  ohms  resist- 
ance in  series  with  the  cell.  On  closing  the  circuit  for  a  few  seconds 
the  potassium  assumes  a  brilliant  violet-blue  color.  The  circuit 
is  then  broken  and  the  hydrogen  pumped  out.  Heliiun  or  argon, 
free  from  oxygen,  is  then  introduced,  the  pressure  being  regulated 
to  give  the  maximum  galvanometer  deflection  when  the  cell  is 
exposed  to  light. 

u  Nathanson.  Astrophys.  Jour..  44,  p.  137:  19x6. 

u  The  pioneers  in  this  work  are  Bister  and  Geitd,  Ann.  der  Physik,  48,  p.  aas,  1891 ;  48.  pp.  338  and  695, 
1893;  Phys.  2CS.,  10,  p.  4S7. 1909;  H.  PP.  357  and  xo8a,  19x0:  IS,  p.  468,  X9xa  (formation oC  hydride  of  alkali 
meuls);  14.  p.  74X,  X9X3. 

''Schniz,  Astrophys.  Jour..  S8,  p.  187;  19x3*  Instead  of  the  platinum  cylinder,  B,  Pig.  x,  a  coatinf  ol 
rihrer,  touching  a  scalcd-in  platinum  wire,  is  used;  Astrophys.  Jour.,  46,  p.  a4x;  X9X7. 
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The  successful  distillation  pi  the  alkali  metal,  for  example, 
potassium)  into  the  bulb  has  been  described  by  Ives  "  and  by 
Hulburt,"  who  prepared  sodium  cells. 

The  preparation  of  cells  of  caesium  and  rubidium  from  the 
chlorides  of  these  metals  has  been  described  by  Cornelius.** 

The  conditions  controlling  the  sensitivity  of  the  photoelectric 
cells  with  alkali  metals  in  hydrogen  have  been  investigated  by 
Kemp."  He  varied  the  conditions  as  regards  gas  pressure,  elec- 
trode distance,  potential  difference  applied  to  the  electrodes,  area 
illuminated,  intensity  of  illiunination,  and  temperature  of  the  cell. 
Kemp  found  that  the  sensitivity  was  increased  more  than  100 
times  by  formation  of  the  hydride.  The  sensitivity  did  not  appear 
to  vary  much  with  temperature.  For  hydrogen  he  found  a  pressure 
of  2  to  3*  mm.  of  merciuy  to  produce  the  highest  sensitivity,  the 
optimum  electrode  distance  being  5  to  6  mm. 

One  objectionable  characteristic  of  a  photoelectric  cell  is  its 
lack  of  direct  proportionality  of  response  (photoelectric  current) 
with  variation  in  intensity  of  illtunination.  Conflicting  reports 
have  been  published;  some  experimenters  having  cells  which  gave 
direct  proportionality  while  others  did  not  find  proportionality 
of  response. 

Kimz  *»  seems  to  have  overcome  this  difficulty  to  some  extent, 
and  seems  to  be  able  to  make  cells  which  are  quite  reproducible 
in  their  characteristics.  This  is  accomplished  by  distilling  the 
potassitmi  over  the  whole  bulb,  except  a  small  opening  5  to  8  mm. 
in  diameter,  for  admitting  radiation  into  the  bulb.  A  further 
improvement  is  in  producing  a  more  uniform  electric  field  by  using 
a  net  of  wire  instead  of  the  single  loop  of  platinum  previously  used. 
In  this  manner  he  is  able  to  operate  a  spherical  form  of  cell  so  that, 
for  low  illuminations,  it  gives  exact  proportionality  of  photo- 
electric ciurent  for  a  variation  of ^4  to  perhaps  10  -times  the  in- 
tensity of  illumination.  Using  a  cylindrical  cell,  with  parallel 
electrodes,  the  ciurent  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  illumin- 
ation, for  a  variation  of  100  times  in  intensity  if  the  cell  was  filled 
with  argon. 

Recently  he  has  described  expriments  on  amplification  of  the 
photoelectric  ciurent  by  means  of  the  audion  amplifier.** 

**  Ives,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  89>  P*  428;  19x4. 

1*  Hulbtirt,  Astrophys.  Jotlr.,  41,  p.  400;  1915. 

*•  Cornelius,  Phys.  Rev.,  1,  p.  x6: 19x3. 

*T  Kemp,  Phys.  Rev.  (a),  1,  p.  374;  1913.    See  also  paper  by  Ives,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  89,  p.  498: 1914. 

"  Kunz,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  45,  p.  69;  1917. 

"  Kunz,  Phi's.  Rev.  (2),  10,  p.  205;  19x7. 
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An  outstanding  diflficulty  that  needs  investigation  is  the  varia- 
tion (decrease)  in  sensitivity  with  age.  While  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  serious,  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  determine  whether  it 
is  due  to  release  of  gases  from  the  walls  of  the  cell,  and  whether 
the  cell  can  be  aged  at  the  time  of  construction. 

(c)  Voltage-Current  Characteristics. — It  has  just  been  noticed 
that  the  sensitivity  of  a  photoelectric  cell  is  a  complicated  func- 
tion of  gas  pressm-e,  electrode  distance,  etc.  Under  the  present 
caption  it  is  of  interest  to  describe  the  electrical  characteristics 
of  the  cell. 

Appl3mig  a  potential  diflference  to  the  electrodes  of  an  unillumi- 
nated  photoelectric  cell  it  is  found  that  the  voltage  can  be 
increased  to  a  certain  definite  maximum  value  before  ionization 
occurs.  If  this  voltage  is  exceeded  by  an  amount  which  is  barely 
perceptible  on  a  voltmeter,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
results,  indicating  a  flow  of  current  through  the  cell.  This  is  the 
critical  voltage  (and  critical  current)  above  which  the  cell  can 
not  be  operated  without  introducing  a  permanent  galvanometer 
deflection.  This  is  to  be  avoided,  as  is  also  the  **dark  current" 
which  is  due  to  leakage  over  the  cell.  This  leakage  can  be  annulled 
as  described  under  *'  Methods  of  operation.*' 

Photoelectric  cells,  which  are  purchased,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  concerning  the  maximum  voltage  that  can 
be  applied.  Even  then  the  cell  shotild  be  operated  with  caution. 
For  example,  a  certain  cell  which  was  labeled  "maximimi  150 
volts"  could  not  be  operated  above  80  to  90  volts  on  account  of 
excessive  leakage.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  whether 
this  unstable  condition  varies  with  the  age  of  the  cell. 

(d)  Voltage-Radiation  Sensitivity. — ^The  variation  of  the  radia- 
tion sensitivity  of  a  potassium-hydride  photoelectric  cell  with  the 
voltage  applied  to  the  electrodes  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  making 
this  test  the  cell  was  exposed  to  light  from  a  monochromatic 
iUuminator.  The  intensity  of  the  light  was  kept  constant  while 
the  voltage  which  was  applied  to  the  cell  was  varied.  The  critical 
voltage  of  this  cell  was  about  230  volts.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  rapid  change  in  radiation  sensitivity  near  the  critical  voltage. 
Hence,  if  high  sensitivity  is  not  required,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
lower  voltage  since  the  effects  of  a  slight  variation  in  voltage  will 
be  less  perceptible  at  a  lower  voltage. 

(e)  Spectral-Radiation  Sensitivity. — ^The  highly  selective  char- 
acter   of    the    spectral-radiation    sensitivity    (the    wave-length 
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sensitivity)  of  the  photoelectric  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which 
gives  the  apparent  distribution  of  energy  in  the  visible  spectrum 
of  a  gas-filled  timgsten  lamp  as  observed,  ciu-ve  A ,  with  a  photo- 
electric cell,  and  the  true  energy  distribution  as  observed,  curve  B, 
with  a  thermopile  which  is  a  nonselective  radiometer.  An 
ironclad  Thomson  galvanometer  was  used  with  both  of  these 
instruments. 

From  these  curves  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  photoelectric  cell 
is  not  sensitive  to  the  deep  red.  In  the  blue  it  is  very  sensitive,  so 
that  as  a  radiometer  in  this  region  of  the  spectrum  it  surpasses 
the  thermopile  or  bolometer  in  sensitivity.  Curve  C  gives  the 
true  sensitivity  of  the  photoelectric  cell  of  potassium  hydride 
resulting  from  stimtilating  the  cell  with  equal  energies  throughout 
the  spectrum.     It  is  the  ratio  of  curve  A  to  curve  B,  in  view  of 
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Fig.  2. — Vatiaiion  in  radiation  sensitivity  of  a  photoelectric  cell  with  change  in  applied 

voltage 

the  fact  that  for  this  range  of  intensities  the  photoelectric  current 
is  proportional  to  the  energy  stimulus;  or  it  is  the  wave-length 
sensitivity  curve. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  maximum  sensitivity  shifts  toward 
the  short  wave  lengths  with  decrease  in  atomic  weight  of  the 
alkali  metal.  The  data  published  by  Ives  *®  show  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  wave-length  sensitivity  ciu-ves  of  potassitun  cells. 
In  Fig.  4,  ctirve  A  is  shown  the  wave  length,  photoelectric  sensi- 
tivity of  calcium  ^^  and  curve  B  of  rubidium,'*  which  has  its 
maximum  sensitivity-  at  0.508M.  The  visibility  curve  of  the 
average  eye"  (125  observers)  is  illustrated  in  curve  C.    Con- 

*  Ives,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  40,  p.  xSa;  19x4.    In  a  recent  paper  (Astrophys.  Jour.,  46,  p.  241,  Z9X7)  Ivtf 
•hows  that  the  spectral  sensitivity  changes  with  time,  becoming  rehttirely  more  sensitive  in  the  red. 
s^  Pohl  and  Pringsheim,  Verh.  Phys.  Gesell.,  16,  p.  zzz;  19x3. 
**Braun,  Dissertation,  Bonn;  X906. 
»  This  Bulletin,  14,  p.  z68;  Z9i7< 
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Flo.  3. — Distribution  cf  energy  cf  a  gas-filled  tungsten  lamp  as  observed  Tvitk: 
A,  photoelectric  cell;  and  B,  with  a  thermopile.  Curve  C  is  the  true  sensi- 
tivity of  the  photoelectric  cell  for  an  equal  energy  spectrum 


FlG.   4. — Photoelectric  sensitivity:  A^caldum;  B==rubidium, 

the  average  eye:  C 
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trary  to  published  statements,'*  there  is  no  marked  similarity 
between  the  photoelectric  sensitivity  curves  of  these  metals  and 
the  wave-length  sensibility  curve  of  the  eye. 

(/)  The  Auxiliary  Galvometer. — At  best  a  sensitive  electrometer 
is  slow  to  act,  and  it  is  difficult  to  operate,  on  accoimt  of  leakage, 
etc.  Attention  has  already  been  called  ^  to  the  usefulness  of  a 
high-resistance  ironclad  Thomson  galvanometer  to  measure 
photoelectric  currents.  There  is,  of  course,  nothmg  new  in^  the 
use  of  a  high-resistance  galvanometer  in  a  circuit  of  this  type 
which  has  a  very  high  external  resistance.  However,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  older  data**  concerning  high-resistance  galva- 
nometers (up  to  300  000  ohms)  shows  that  the  sensitivity  obtained 
is  far  less  than  is  attainable  at  the  present  day,  by  using  even 
low-resistance  galvanometers.  During  recent  years  high-resist- 
ance galvanometers  have  been  used  but  little,  the  Einthoven 
string  galvanometer  being  used  instead. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  investigate  (and  precise  work  has 
already  been  done  in  investigating)  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
spectrum  by  means  of  a  thermopile  and  a  suitable  galvanometer. 
However,  it  requires  an  experienced  observer  to  operate  this  form 
of  radiometer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  photoelectric  cell  is  not 
affected  by  thermal  changes  and  sfray  infra-red  rays.  Hence, 
one  need  not  wait  until  thermal  conditions  are  constant,  and  the 
device  can  be  operated  by  a  less  experienced  observer. 

In  Fig.  3  is  given  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  visible 
spectrum  of.  a  gas-filled  timgsten  lamp  as  observed  with  a  photo- 
electric cell,  curve  A,  and  with  a  thermopile,  curve  B,  These 
curves  represent  actual  observations  drawn  to  scale,  showing 
what  deflections  one  would  obtain  in  practice  when  using  these 
instrtunents  under  average  conditions.  From  these  curves  it  is 
^  evident  that  for  investigating  transmission  spectra  in  the  visible 
and  the  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum,  the  most  eflBcient 
procedure  is  to  use  a  thermopile  for  measurements  in  the  red  and 
yellow  and  a  photoelectric  cell  for  measurements  in  the  blue  and 
ultra-violet.  The  same  galvanometer  can  be  used  with  both 
instrtunents.  For  this  purpose  an  ironclad  galvanometer  ^  of 
20-ohm  coils  has  all  its  coils  joined  in  parallel  (resistance  =  5  ohms), 
when  connected  with  the  thermopile,  and  joined  all  in  series 
(resistance  =  80   ohms)    when  used  with  the  photoelectric  cell. 

**  Perreeand  Rand,  Psychological  Monograph  No.  X03,  p.  45;  19x7. 
*Coblentz,  Phys.  Rev.,  10,  p.  97;  19x7. 
M  Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Sumpncr,  Phil.  Mag.,  SO,  p.  58;  1890. 
**  Ooblentz,  this  Bulletin,  18,  p.  433;  19x6. 
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With  such  a  galvanometer  (having  its  coils  all  in  series)  a  current 
sensitivity  of  i«iXio"*®  aiiipere  is  easily  attained  on  a  single 
swing  of  only  two  seconds.**  Tests  were  made  upon  a  two-coil 
instrument  having  a  total  resistance  of  1300  ohms.  Using  a 
single  swing  of  only  two  seconds  and  scale  at  2  m  the  current 
sensitivity  was  i  =  2.7X10""  ampere.  A  four-coil  instrument, 
having  a  total  resistance  of  5300  ohms  and  a  heavy  suspension 
under  similar  conditions,  had  a  current  sensitivity  of  i  «  6.2  X  lo"" 
amperes,  or  8  X  io~*'  ampere  for  a  resistance  of  i  ohm.** 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  ctnrent  sensitivity  of  i  « i  x  lO"^ 
ampere  is  easily  attained,  which  from  personal  experience  is  far 
greater  than  will  be  required  for  spectral  transmission  and  reflec- 


tion investigations  in  the  blue, 
violet,  and  ultra-violet. 

A  test  was  made  of  the  radi- 
ation sensitivity  of  a  potassium 
hydride  cell  (No.  113,  made  by 
Dr.  Kunz)  when  combined  with 
a  low-resistance  galvanometer 
(84  ohms)  and  the  above-men- 
tipned  high-resistance  galvanom- 
eter of  5300  ohms.  The  test 
showed  that  when  using  the  high- 


^^-\v 


"PiQ.  5. — Connections  of  apparatus  when 
using  a  galvanometer  with  a  photo- 
electric cell 


resistance  instrument  the  radiation  sensitivity  was  at  least  10 
times  as  great  as  when  using  the  low-resistance  galvanometer. 
The  computed  sensitivity  was  only  8  times  that  of  the  low- 
resistance  galvanometer. 

In  these  tests  a  500-watt  tungsten  stereopticon  lamp  and  also  a 
Nemst  glower  were  used  as  a  source  of  light.  The  spectrum  was 
produced  by  a  short-focus,  high-intensity  illuminator,*^  having  a 
light  flint-glass  prism  and  interchangeable  plano-convex  lenses  of 
quartz  and  triple  achromatic  lenses  of  glals. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  when  using  a  galvanometer 
for  measuring  the  photoelectric  current  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  In 
order  to  eliminate  leakage  currents  in  the  circuit,  Nathanson 
groimded  the  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  which  ordinarily 
would  be  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  The 
writer  did  not  experience  this  difficulty  when  using  a  galvanometer 
sensitivity  of  t«i  Xio*^®  ampere,  and  hence  did  not  resort  to 

*  This  applies  to  a  galvaxKunetcr  which  has  been  in  use  (or  two  years  without  remagnetlzing  the  needles. 
A  freshly  magnetized  eusx)ension  would  be  twice  as  sensitive. 

*  These  coils  were  wound  upon  mandrel  No.  i»  Fig.  x,  this  Bulletin,  18,  p.  426.    The  coils  were  wound 
is  two  sections  of  equal  resistance,  using  Nos.  40  and  38  enameled  copper  wire. 

M  This  Bulletin,  7,  p.  S4S»  Z9zz;  18,  pp.  358  and  360, 1916. 
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grounding.  However,  when  using  the  high-resistance  coils  the 
highest  current  sensitivity  would  necessitate  grounding  the 
instrument. 

(g)  The  Auxiliary  Electrometer. — ^The  electrometer  most  com- 
monly used  with  a  photoelectric  cell  is  the  Dolezalek  '^  instrument; 
Miilly's  electrometer  *'  has  also  been  used.  A  new  quadrant  elec- 
trometer by  Compton  similar  to  the  Dolezalek  instnmient  is  just 
appearing  on  the  market.** 

In  order  to  shield  the  electrometer  from  leakage,  static  charges, 
etc.,  the  whole  apparatus  including  the  photoelectric  cell,  is 
usually  inclosed  in  a  tight  metal  box  and  the  moisture  is  absorbed 
by  drying  material;  for  example,  calcium  chloride  or  better  still 
phosphorus  pentoxide.     The  metal  box  is  groimded. 

The  needle  is  usually  charged  to  a  potential  of  80  to  100  volts." 
One  pair  of  quadrants  is  grotmded.    The  other  pair  of  quadrants, 


Ground 


Fig.  6. — Arrangement  of  apparatus  used  by  Nathanson 

which  can  also  be  grounded,  is  connected  to  the  cathode  of  the 
photoelectric  cell. 

Nathonson  *'  having  the  electrometer  and  the  photoelectric 
cejl  in  separate  boxes  found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  connecting 
wires.  Fig.  6,  between  these  two  instruments  by  passing  them 
through  a  glass  tube  which  was  covered  with  tin  foil  and  was  well 
grotmded.    To  overcome  the  drift  of  the  needle  of  the  electrometer 

*^  Made  by  the  Ounbridge  Sci.  Inst.  Co.,  Cambridge,  England;  Dolezalek.  Z.  S.  f<xr  Instnimentenkfinde 

€1>  P-  345.  X90Z. 

"MQUy.  Phys.  Zdtsdi.,  14,  p.  337;  1913. 

**  Compton,  Phys.  Rev.  (a),  7,  p.  646;  19x6.    Hade  by  the  Pyroelectric  Instnm&ent  Co..  Trenton.  N.  J. 

^  The  quartz-fiber  suspension  is  from  6  to  9  m  thick;  giving  a  free  period  of  swing  of  15  to  90  seconds,  mod 
a  sensitivity  of  300  to  3000  nun  per  volt  difference  in  potential  between  the  quadrants,  depending  upon 
the  scale  distance. 

The  quartz  fibers  are  prepared  by  blowing  or  shooting  (Boys  London  Electrician,  p.  aao,  Dec.  xx,  1896; 
see  also  Publication  No.  65,  p.  70;  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1906).  They  are  rendered  ooo- 
ducting  by  covering  them  with  platinum,  deposited  by  cathode  disintegration  (Williams,  Phys.  Rev.,  4, 
p.  5x7.  914;  MC  Alao  bibUography  by  KohlschQtter.  Jahrb.  Radioaktivit&t,  9,  p.  355,  X9Z3.) 

■  Nathonson,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  44,  p.  X37;  X9z6. 
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due  to  the  dark  current  or  leakage  current  across  the  glass  of  the 
photoelectric  cell,  he  put  the  metal  ring  (J9,  Fig.  i)  at  a  potential 
of  about  200  volts  below  that  of  the  anode.  In  this  manner 
the  drift  was  completely  eliminated. 

(A)  High  Resistance, — In  order  to  avoid  injiuy  to  the  photo- 
electric cell  by  the  accidental  passage  of  an  excessive  current 
which  will  result  when  an  excessive  voltage  is  applied  to  the  cell, 
or  when  the  cell  is  exposed  to  light  of  too  great  intensity,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  high  resistance  in  Series  with  the  galvanometer 
or  electrometer.  Various  forms  of  resistances  have  been  used; 
for  example,  a  solution  of  mannite  with  nonpolarizable  electrodes,'* 
alcohol  in  a  capillary  tube,*'  and  various  forms  of  carbon  resist- 
ances.**  The  liquid  resistances  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  is 
desired,  owing  to  polarization,  evaporation,  etc.  The  carbon 
resistances  appear  to  be  satisfactory  if  care  is  taken  to  have  good 
contact  at  the  electrodes.  According  to  Kimz  (loc.  dt.),  when 
the  applied  potential  difference  is  greater  than  i  volt  deviations 
from  Ohm's  law  are  observed. 

A  carbon  resistance  is  easily  prepared  by  attaching  terminals 
of  copper  wire,  say  No.  26,  to  the  ends  of  a  short  piece  of  porce- 
lain tubing  (3  cm  in  length  and  3  mm  in  diameter,  such  as  is 
used  for  instdating  thermocouples)  by  melting  the  wire  in  a  blast 
lamp.  A  fine  line  of  graphite  (ordinary  lead  pencil)  is  then 
drawn  upon  the  siuf ace  of  the  tube  connecting  the  copper  ter- 
minals, which  are  then  painted  with  lampblack  in  shellac  to 
insure  good  contact.  The  resistance  is  then  adjusted  by  rubbing 
the  pencil  line.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  tube  about 
5  cm  long  and  8  to  10  mm  bore,  one  end  of  which  is  closed  with 
cork,  which  is  perforated  to  allow  the  copper-wire  terminal  to 
pass  through.  This  tube  is  filled  with  melted  parafiSn  and  the 
ends  sealed  with  sealing  wax.  In  most  of  the  resistance  units 
constructed  in  this  manner  the  resistance  increased  about  four 
times  on  applying  the  molten  paraffin.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
necessary  to  embed  the  resistance  in  paraflSn,  but  the  latter  acts 
as  a  protection  from  moisture  and  mechanical  injury.  A  resistance 
of  one  to  ten  million  ohms  appears  to  be  the  most  useful. 

(t)  Source  of  Potential, — ^A  high  voltage  is  easily  provided  by 
using  a  battery  of  dry  cells.  The  cells  used  in  the  smallest  flash 
lamps  seem  to  deteriorate  rapidly  as  a  result  of  corrosion  of  the 

»  Pohl  and  Prinssheixn,  Ber.  d.  Deutsch  Fhys.  hes..  6,  p.  174;  19x3. 
w  Nichob  and  Mcrritt,  Phys.  Rev.,  84,  p.  475;  1902. 

"Stewart,  Phys.  Rev.,  86,  p.  30a,  1908;  Ives,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  89,  p.  428,  19x4;  Kunz,  Astrophyi. 
Jonr.,  45,  p.  69,  19x7. 
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zinc.  It  is  therefore  more  economical  to  use  the  meditmi-sized 
cells.  These  can  be  arranged  in  trays  or  covered  boxes  and  secured 
by  a  thin  layer  of  paraflSn.  They  are  connected  by  soldered 
wires.  A  battery  of  30  cells  consisting  of  6  rows  and  5  cells  in  a 
row  and  giving  about  42  vohs  is  a  convenient  unit  to  handle. 
By  means  of  binding  posts  one  can  easily  arrange  to  obtain  10  or  20 
volts  and  smaller  voltages  may  be  obtained  by  clamping  to  the 
connecting  wires. 

When  the  current  through  the  cell  increases,  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable drop  in  potential  at  the  electrodes  of  the  cell.  By  means 
of  an  additional  storage  cell  and  a  variable  resistance  Kunz 
(loc.  cit.)  maintained  a  constant  potential  as  he  varied  the  illum- 
ination and  hence  the  current. 

(j)  Methods  of  Operation, — ^There  are  several  methods  for 
measuring  the  photoelectric  current.  In  cases  where  the  light 
intensities  are  fairly  high,  the  current  may  be  measured  directly 
by  means  of  the  deflection  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  provided 
the  question  of  proportionality  is  considered.  For  this  purpose 
the  high-resistance  ironclad  Thomson  galvanometer  described  on 
page  519  is  applicable  and  is  to  be  recommended. 

A  second  method  of  operation  is  to  use  an  electrometer  or  a 
sensitive  galvanometer  as  a  detector  or  indicator,  and  to  balance 
the  photoelectric  current  with  a  current  which  can  be  varied  in  a 
known  manner.* '*• 

A  third  method  is  to  observe  the  rate  of  drift  of  an  electrometer 
needle.  Contrary  to  other  observers,  Ives  ^  fotmd  that  the 
needle  did  not  "  move  at  a  uniform  rate." 

A  fourth  method  (which  experimenters  seem  to  prefer  to  the 
one  just  described)  is  the  "ballistic  throw  method."  In  this 
method  the  photoelectric  cell  is  exposed  to  light  for  a  convenient 
length  of  time,  say  10  seconds,  and  Jhe  charge  acquired  by  the 
electrometer  needle  is  noted.  The  "natural  drift"  of  the  needle 
is  determined  by  noting  the  drift  in  10  seconds  when  the  cell  is 
not  exposed  to  light,  and  this  is  subtracted  from  the  observed 
deflection.*^  To  accomplish  this,  Hulburt  broke  the  ground  con- 
nection Ky  Fig.  6,  and,  after  conditions  had  become  quiet, 
recorded  the  reading  of  the  electrometer  needle.  He  then  exposed 
the  cell  to  light  for  a  definite  period,  say  10  seconds,  and  observed 
the  throw  of  the  electrometer  needle.  This  is  much  quicker  than 
waiting  for  the  steady  deflection. 

»  Griffith,  Phil.  Mag.,  14,  p.  297,  1907;  Richtmyer,  Phjrs.  Rev.,  «•,  pp.  71  and  204*  1909. 
M  Ives,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  89,  p.  43a;  19x4. 
41  Hulburt,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  42,  p.  axo;  Z9Z5< 
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Hulburt's  grounding  key  was  a  pointed  brass  rod  touching  a 
small  brass  plate»  made  from  the  same  piece  of  brass.  It  gave  no 
trouble  with  contact  difference  of  potential.  Sulphur  was  used 
for  supporting  the  wires  leading  to  the  electrometer." 

Nichols  and  Merritt  **  have  described  a  method  of  using  the 
photoelectric  cell,  whereby  the  deflection  rather  than  the  rate  of 
change  of  deflection  is  read.  The  electrical  connections  are  shown 
in  A,  Fig.  7.  The  cathode  of  the  photoelectric  cell  is  connected 
to  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  an  electrometer  and  also  through  a 
resistance,  R  (capillary  tube  of  absolute  alcohol  with  adjustable 
wire  immersion),  to  earth.  The  anode  (platinum  wire)  is  con- 
nected to  the  plus  side  of  a  iio-volt  battery.  To  balance  the 
"  dark  cturent "  of  the  cell  they  connected  the  other  pair  of  quad- 
rants through  a  variable  resistaace  to  the  battery  and  to  earth. 


B 


^^ 


■♦o^ 


Fig.  7. — Arrangement  cf  apparatus  used  by:  A^Nichols  and  Merritt;  B^Richimyer 

By  adjusting  5  and  T  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  were  brought 
to  the  same  potential  when  the  cell  was  unillmninated.  The 
deflection  of  the  electrometer  upon  iUimiinating  the  cell  was  a 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light. 

Richtmyer  **  has  described  a  null  method  of  making  measure- 
ments with  photoelectric  cells  and  an  electrometer.  This  evades 
the  question  of  proportionalty  of  response  (photoelectric  current) 
in  the  cell.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  B, 
Fig.  7.  This  requires  two  photoelectric  cells,  Q  and  C3  and  two 
sources  of  potential,  e^  and  e,,  which  can  be  varied  from  o  to  120 
volts.  The  minus  terminal  of  e^  and  the  plus  terminal  of  €3  are 
connected  in  sort  of  a  Wheatstone  Bridge  to  the  photoelectric 

^  For  farther  Infomiatioa  ooncerninff  keys  for  ooniiectiiic  and  disconnecting  the  photoelectric  cell,  the 
dectrcmeter,  and  the  known  emf  used  for  calibration  purposes,  see  McCluns,  Conductivity  of  Electricity 
Throu^  Oases  and  Radioactivity.  See  also  papers  by  Cornelius,  Phys.  Rev..  1,  p.  x6,  X9X3,  and  by 
Tngman,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  49,  p.  jax,  1915*  for  interest^  appUcatioos  of  the  photoelectric  oelL 

A  Nichols  and  Merritt.  Phys.  Rev.,  M,  p.  475;  1912. 

M  Richtmyer,  Phys.  Rev..  6,  p.  66;  19x5. 
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cells.  The  points  b  and  V  are  connected  to  an  electrometer,  and 
are  groimded;  V  through  a  suitable  make-and-break  key,  k.  By 
properly  choosing  the  relative  values  of  e^  and  «,  the  dark  current 
through  Ci  equals  that  through  C,,  which  is  determined  by  the 
reading  of  the  electrometer  when  the  key  k  is  open. 

On  illuminating  the  cells  Q  and  C,  by  soiu-ces  L^  and  L^  at  the 
distances  d^  and  d^,  and  adjusting  these  distances,  the  photo- 
electric currents  can  be  made  equal,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
null  reading  of  the  electrometer.  For  various  positions  of  Z^ 
there  are  corresponding  positions  of  L2  for  a  balance.  By  plotting 
these  distances  a  calibration  curve  is  easily  established. 

In  a  recent  paper  by  Kimz  **  various  arrangements  of  apparatus 
were  used.  In  one  case  he  used  an  illuminated  photoelectric  cell 
as  a  resistance.  The  system  was  found  to  be  very  sensitive,  but 
requires  great  care  in  handling.  In  another  arrangement,  in  which 
the  rate  of  drift  method  of  observation  was  used,  the  quadrant 
electrometer  was  replaced  by  a  string  electrometer  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  inertia  of  the  needle.  Kunz  states  that  this  arrange- 
ment seems  to  be  preferred  in  stellar  photometry. 

In  investigations  of  transmission  and  reflection  spectra,  or  in 
using  the  photoelectric  cell  as  a  photometer,  when  the  source  of 
radiation  is  of  sufficient  intensity,  an  equal-deflection  method^ 
may  be  employed  instead  of  the  null-deflection  method.  In  this 
method  the  radiation  passes  through  a  pair  of  Nicol  prisms,  a 
sectored  disk  of  variable  opening  or  an  absorption  wedge;  or  the 
sotirce  of  radiation  is  moved  upon  an  optical  bench  in  order  to 
vary  the  intensity.  This  intensity  is  measured  after  transmission 
through,  or  reflection  from,  the  substance  under  investigation,  by 
noting  the  galvanometer,  or  electrometer,  deflection.  On  remov- 
ing the  substance  from  the  path  of  the  rays,  the  intensity  of  the 
direct  radiation  is  reduced,  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  de- 
vices, so  that  the  deflection  equals  that  just  observed  with  the  sub- 
stance in  place.  The  decrease  in  intensity  is  easily  deduced  from 
the  constants  of  either  one  of  these  devices.  In  this  manner  the 
question  of  the  proportionaUty  of  the  photoelectric  current  with 
variation  in  intensity  of  illumination  is  easily  evaded.  It  is  easily 
determined  whether  the  response  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
stimulus  by  using  crossed  Nicols,  a  sectored  disk,*^  or  a  plane-par- 
allel plate  of  colored  glass,  whose  spectral  transmission  has  been 
determined  by  a  thermopile  or  some  other  accurate  radiometer. 

^  Kuiu,  "The  law  of  photoelectric  photometry, "  Astrophy.  Jour.,  46,  p.  69:  19x7. 

^  This  Bulletin,  12,  p.  504;  19x6. 

*T  Nathanson,  Artrophys  Jour.,  44,  p.  137, 19x6;  Kunz,  Astioi^ys  Jour.,  46,  p.  76.  X9Z7. 
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After  investigating  at  least  a  dozen  photoelectric  cells  the  writer 
has  come  to  the  concltision  that,  if  the  dej9ection  method  is  to  be 
used  in  making  the  measurements,  the  proportionality'  test  should 
be  made  upon  every  cell  in  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is  being 
used  even  when  the  maker's  tests  indicate  that  the  cell  functions 
in  direct  proportionality. 

For  example,  a  certain  potassium-hydride  photoelectric  cell 
which  was  supposed  to  give  direct  proportionality  was  tested  by 
determining  the  spectral  transmission  of  a  certain  piece  of  colored 
glass  by  the  direct-deflection  method.  Using  a  certain  intensity 
of  incident  light  the  transmission  at  a  certain  wave  length  was 
58.2  per  cent.  Reducing  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  (gas- 
filled  tungsten  lamp,  variable  current)  to  about  one-half,  the 
transmission  was  decreased  to  55.9  per  cent;  and  on  reducing  the 
intensity  to  one-fourth  its  initial  value,  the  transmission  was 
reduced  to  53.3  per  cent.  By  making  corrections  for  lack  of  direct 
proportionality  of  deflection  with  intensity  of  illumination  when 
using  this  photoelectric  cell,  the  transmission  curve  so  obtained 
coincided  exactly  with  that  observed  by  means  of  a  thermopile. 
This  cell  happened  to  have  a  straight  line  proportionality  of  current 
with  illtunination. 

Similar  tests  were  made  on  other  cells,  in  one  of  which  the 
current  (galvanometer  deflection)  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
illumination.  Using  crossed  Nicol  prisms  and  the  equal-deflection 
method,  at  a  certain  wave  length  in  the  spectrum  the  rotation  of 
the  Nicol  prism,  N/'  (when  the  test  glass  was  not  in  the  path  of 
the  rays),  was  50.3°,  corresponding  to  a  transmission  of  59.2  per 
cent.  The  direct-deflection  method  gave  a  transmission  of  61.7 
per  cent.  When  corrected  for  lack  of  proportionality  of  current 
with  illtunination,  the  true  transmission  is  60  per  cent,  which  is 
in  agreement  with  the  equal-deflection  method. 

Using  another  cell,  in  which  the  current  did  not  increase  as 
rapidly  as  the  illumination,  the  apparent  transmission  of  this  same 
piece  of  glass  at  the  same  wave  length  was  53.2  per  cent.  Cor- 
recting this  value  for  lack  of  proportionality  of  deflection  (current) 
with  illumination  gave  a  transmission  of  59.4  per  cent,  which  is  in 
agreement  with  the  transmission  (59.3  per  cent)  previously 
observed  by  the  equal-deflection  method. 

When  using  such  a  device  as  a  radiometer  by  the  deflection 
method,  it  would  evidently  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant 
light  intensity  and  galvanometer  sensitivity  and  calibrate  the 

«  TUs  BuUetin,  14  (Fig.  x),  p.  173;  19x7. 
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photoelectric  cell  for  lack  of  proportionality  of  response  with  vari- 
ation in  intensity  of  illtimination,  such  as  would  be  observed  in 
making  transmission  measurements.  In  view  of  the  numerous 
factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  operating  a  photo- 
electric cell,  the  most  reliable  procedure  is  to  use  the  null  method 
or  the  less  complicated  equal-deflection  method  just  described. 

m.  THE  SELENIUM  CELL 

The  selenium  cell  is  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  light.  Unfor- 
tunately it  has  several  objectionable  characteristics  which  render 
it  unsuitable  for  precise  quantitative  measurements  of  radiant 
energy.  As  will  be  shown  presently,  its  sensitivity  depends  upon 
heat  treatment  and  varies  not  only  with  the  wave  length,  but 
also  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  stimulus.*'  In  order  to  use  it 
as  a  precise  radiometer,  the  sensitivity  of  the  selenium  cell  must 
therefore  be  calibrated  for  intensity  as  well  as  for  the  wave  length 
of  the  incident  light.  This  involves  comparison  measurements 
with  some  form  of.  nonselective  instrument;  for  example,  a 
thermopile. 

In  addition  to  its  variation  in  sensitivity  with  intensity  and 
wave  length  of  the  stimulus,  another  objectionable  characteristic 
is  its  great  inertia  or  slowness  to  recover  its  normal  "dark" 
resistance  after  exposure  to  light.  For  example,  in  experiments 
made  |py  the  writer  on  various  selenium  cells  obtained  in  the 
market  (imported  and  domestic) ,  and  also  on  cells  of  his  own  con- 
struction,*® the  cell  under  test  was  exposed  for  5  seconds.  After 
exposure  to  low  intensities  it  required  30  seconds  for  a  certain  cell 
to  recover  its  normal  resistance.  Increasing  the  intensity  20 
times  as  measured  with  a  thermopile  the  response  (galvanometer 
deflection)  as  indicated  by  the  selenium  cell  was  only  8  times  that 
of  the  low  intensity,  while  the  delay  (2  minutes)  in  recovery  to 
normal  resistance  was  increased  4  times.  Exposure  to  daylight 
required  more  than  10  minutes  for  recovery. 

Hence,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  selenium  cell  as  a 
photometer,  it  must  be  operated  in  a  special  manner  as  regards 
intensity,  time  of  exposure,**  etc. 

*  The  literature  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  very  extensive,  and  handbooks  have  been  written  on  it, 
e.  g..  C  Ries;  "Electrical  properties  of  selenium."  Also  *'Das  licfat  in  seiner  eiektriscfaen  uad  maciie- 
tischen  wirkungen,  Leipzig,  Z909."  See  also  papers  by  Pfund,  Phys.  Rev.,  88.  p.  334, 1909,  and  by  BrawB 
and  Sieg,  Phys.  Rev.  (2),  2,  p.  487,  19x3;  (a),  4,  p.  48, 19x4. 

M  Two  of  these  cells  were  made  nine  years  ago. 

u  Pfund,  Phys.  Rev.,  84,  p.  370;  X9xa. 
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The  single  crystals  of  selenium  grown  by  Brown"  have  an 
extraordinarily  high  sensitivity  as  compared  with  a  selenitmi  cell ; 
but  they  also  have  the  characteristic  slow  recovery  after  exposure 
to  light.  From  published  data  it  appears  that  a  single  crystal  of 
selenium,  i  mm*  in  area,  is  100  times  as  sensitive  as  the  best 
selenium  cell.  In  connection  with  a  36-inch  telescope  such  a 
crystal  receiver  could  detect  the  light  from  a  candle  at  a  distance 
of  350  miles. 

The  wave-length  sensitivity  curve  of  a  selenium  crystal  depends 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystal  was  formed.  A  crystal 
which  was  formed  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  furnace  had  its  maxi- 
mum sensitivity  in  the  violet.**  A  crystal  formed  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  furnace  had  its  maximum  sensitivity  in  the  extreme 
red,  just  as  is  true  of  an  ordinary  selenium  cell  which  is,  no  doubt, 
composed  of  mixed  crystals. 

Brown  **  and  his  collaborators  have  recorded  many  types  of 
sensitivity  curves,  and  Dietrich,"  has  shown  that  the  character 
of  the  wave-length  sensitivity  curve  of  selenitun  can  be  controlled 
by  heat  treatment.  Annealing  the  cell  at  200^  C.  produces  a 
maximum  sensitivity  in  the  extreme  red,  while  annealing  at  150^ 
C.  shifts  the  maximum  sensitivity  to  o.55m- 

From  the  foregoing  brief  summary  of  experimental  data  now 
available  it  appears  that  selenium  as  such  does  not  have  a  charac- 
teristic wave-length  sensitivity  curve;  that  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  the  maximum  of  sensitivity  in  the  spectrum  can  be 
controlled  by  heat  treatment  of  the  selenitmi. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the 
visible  spectnmi  of  the  Nemst  glower  as  registered  by  means  of  a 
selenitun  cell  and  by  a  thermopile.  The  former  was  used  in 
connection  with  a  d'Arsonval  galvanometer  and  the  latter  with  a 
Thomson  galvanometer.  Fig.  8,  curve  A,  gives  the  spectral 
energy  distribution  obtained  with  a  bismuth-silver  thermopile  (a 
nonselective  radiometer),  while  ctu^e  B  gives  the  response  of  a 
selenium  cell  when  similarly  exposed  (for  10  seconds)  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  After  exposure  to  the  low  intensities, 
in  the  blue  violet,  it  requires  20  to  30  seconds  for  the  galvanometer 
reading  to  return  to  zero ;  and  after  exposure  to  the  highest  inten- 

**  Brown,  Fhys.  Rev.  (3),  4,  p.  8s»  19x4;  Electrical  Ezperimenter,  8,  p.  677,  S916.    In  the  present 
investigation  two  ccUb  of  single  oystals  were  tested. 
**  See  further  data  by  Sieg  and  Brown,  Phys.  Rev.  (a)»  6,  p.  65;  1915. 
**  Brown  and  Sieg,  Phys.  Rev.  (3),  4,  p.  48;  19x4. 
**  Bictridi,  Phyi.  Rev.  (a),  4,  p.  467, 19x4;  8.  p.  S9z,  19x6. 
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sities  it  required  over  2  minutes  for  the  cell  to  return  to  its  initial 
resistance. 

The  curve  obtained  with  the  selenium  cell  is  entirely  erroneous  as 
regards  the  actual  spectral  energy  distribution.  Similarly,  erro- 
neous results  would  be  obtained  if  one  attempted  to  measure  the 
radiation  from  red  and  from  blue  stars. 

Cmve  C  gives  ^  the  response  that  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
selenitmi  cell  to  equal  amoimts  of  energy  in  different  parts  of 
the  spectrum  using  a  high  intensity,  while  curve  D  represents 
the  response  at  one-sixteenth  the  intensity  used  to  obtain  curve  C 
According  to  the  measurements  of  Pfund,  for  wave  lengths  shorter 
than  0.65M  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  (used  in  connection 
with  the  selenium  cell)  are  approximately  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  incident  energy,  while  for  wave  lengths  greater 
than  0.7M  the  deflections  are  approximately  directly  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light.  (Exposures  were  12.5 
seconds.) 

The  present  discussion  of  selenium  as  a  radiometer  relates  to 
the  application  of  the  device  as  a  high-precision  instrument.  In 
view  of  the  adverse  facts  just  reported  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
the  device  is  very  sensitive,  and  in  the  early  work  on  the  photom- 
etry of  variable  stars  some  far-reaching  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Stebbins.*'  He  recognizes,  however,  that  the  photo- 
electric cell  (of  rubiditun  which  from  tests  made  in  this  laboratory 
is  only  one-sixth  as  sensitive  as  potassitun  hydride)  is  five  to  six 
times  as  sensitive  as  the  selenium  cell." 

It  is  relevant  to  add  that,  concerning  the  peculiar  electrical 
properties  of  seleniimi,  some  hold  the  view  that  the  increased 
conductivity  of  selenium  is  caused  by  (a  resonance)  freeing  of 
electrons  on  exposure  to  light.  Others  consider  it  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  crystal  structure,  assiuning  that  selenium  occiu^  in 
several  allotropic  forms  of  widely  different  electrical  conductivity. 
The  absence  of  polarization  indicates  that  the  conduction  is  not 
electroljrtic.  Experiments  at  liquid-air  temperatures,  where  the 
light  sensitivity  is  retained,  seem  to  be  evidence  supporting  the 
electronic  hypothesis.'^* 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  the  selenitun  cell  may  be 
used  as  an  indicator  in  the  null  and  the  equal-deflection  methods 
of  obtaining  ratios  of  intensities  which  were  considered  in  the 

»•  Pfund.  Phys.  Rev.,  84,  p.  370;  191a. 

w  Stcbbins,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  89,  p.  459,  1914;  48,  p.  133, 19x5. 

••  Stcbbins,  Observatory.  No.  501,  p.  257;  19x6. 

M  Elliot,  Phys.  Rev.  (a),  6,  p.  53;  Z9X5. 
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operation  of  the  photoelectric  cell.  For  example,  the  galvano- 
meter deflection  might  be  observed  when  the  cell  is  exposed  for, 
say,  five  seconds  to  the  lower  intensity.  Then  the  higher  intensity 
is  reduced,  by  means  of  (calibrated)  crossed  Nicol  prisms,  a  wire 
grating,  an  absorption  wedge,  a  variable-sector  disk,  or  some 
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Flo.  S.^DistribuHon  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Nemst  glower  as  observed  with  a 
nonselective  radiometer ,  A ,  and  with  a  selenium  cell,  B.  Curves  C  and  D  {from  Pfund) 
give  the  responses  of  a  selenium  cell  in  an  equal  energy  spectrum 

Other  device,  to  give  the  same  deflection.  In  this  manner  the 
ratios  of  intensities  of  monochromatic  light  of  the  same  wave 
length  might  be  observed;  but  the  selenitun  cell  can  not  be  used 
in  this  manner  to  compare  accurately  the  intensities  of  light  of 
two  sources  differing  in  color.  This  restriction  applies,  of  course, 
to  all  of  the  instruments  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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IV.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RADIOMETRY 

The  use  of  the  photographic  plate  is  a  roundabout  method  for 
making  radiometric  measurements.  It  has  been  used  in  meas- 
uring the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of 
the  firefly,*^  and,  more  recently,  in  the  determination  of  stellar 
magnitudes."  In  the  latter  method  the  blackening  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate  by  the  star  images  is  measured  by  photometering 
the  plate  by  means  of  a  bismuth-silver  thermopile  of  special 
design." 

Probably  the  most  useful  application  of  the  photographic  plate 
is  in  determining  transmission  spectra  in  the  ultra-violet  part  of 
the  spectrum,  especially  of  substances  havmg  sharp  absorption 
bands.  Various  arrangements  of  apparatus  and  methods  of  ex- 
posure have  been  used,"  the  most  recent  being  by  Howe." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  photoelectric  cell,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  perfection  as  a 
radiometer,  it  seems  tmnecessary  to  fully  discuss  the  applicability 
of  photographic  radiometry.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  a 
series  of  exposures  can  be  quickly  made  upon  a  photographic  plate 
and  in  this  manner  a  permanent  record  obtained  of  tr^smission 
and  reflection  spectra.  The  plates  can  be  examined  at  leisure. 
By  using  spectral  lines  the  effect  of  diffuse  light  can  be  eliminated 
by  comparing  the  image  of  the  line  with  the  effect  of  the  diffuse 
light  upon  the  adjacent  part  of  the  plate.  A  plate  holder  is  a 
rather  simple  instrument  as  compared  with  a  photoelectric  instal- 
lation, and  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  latter  will 
prove  more  accurate  than  the  photographic  method.  One  criti- 
cism that  has  been  made  against  the  photographic  method  is  that 
the  plate  is  not  very  sensitive  to  small  variations  in  intensity,  so 
that  in  the  *'flat"  part  of  a  transmission  ciuve  great  variations 
occur  in  the  photometric  observations  of  the  blackening  of  the 
photographic  plate. 

V.  SUMMARY 

The  present  paper  deals  with  the  application  of  certain  special 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter  as  a  means  of  quanti- 
tatively measuring  radiant  energy. 

"  Ives  and  Coblentz,  this  Bulletin,  6,  p.  331,  1909;  Coblentz.  Publication  No.  164,  Cameigie  I 
of  Washington,  xgxa. 
'^  stetson,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  4S,  pp.  353  and  335;  1916. 
"This  Bulletin,  11,  p.  x68;  29x5. 

**  Ham,  Pehr,  and  Bitner,  Jour.  Pranklin  Inst.,  178,  p.  299;  Z9Z4. 
**  Howe,  Phys.  Rev.  (3),  8,  p.  674;  X9x6. 
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Certain  substances  have  the  property  of  decreasing  in  electrical 
resistance  when  exposed  to  radiant  energy  of  short  wave  lengths, 
especially  the  visible  and  ultra-violet  rays.  Crystalline  selenium 
belongs  to  this  class  of  substances,  and  because  of  its  very  marked 
response  to  light,  its  application  as  a  radiometer  has  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  many  observers.  The  sensitivity  of  the 
selenium  cell  varies  not  only  with  the  wave  length  but  also  with 
the  intensity  of  the  light  stimulus,  and  it  recovers  but  slowly  from 
the  effects  of  the  light  stimulus.  It  therefore  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  radiometer,  except  that  of  high  sensitivity. 

The  application  of  the  photochemical  action  upon  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  as  a  means  of  making  quantitative  radiometric 
measurements,  is  considered.  While  this  method  of  radiometry 
has  been  used  successfully,  its  applications  seem  to  be  rather 
limited. 

A  third  application  to  radiometry  considered  in  this  paper  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  some  substances,  when  charged  to  a 
negative  potential,  lose  their  charge,  when  exposed  to  light,  es- 
pecially violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.  In  this  respect  the  alkali 
metals,  and  especially  their  hydrides,  are  very  sensitive  to  light 
stimuli.  The  photoelectric  cells  made  of  these  substances  can  be 
constructed  and  operated  so  that  the  response  (photoelectric  cur- 
rent) is  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
This  meets  one  of  the  principal  requirements  of  a  satisfactory 
radiometer.  Details  of  the  construction,  operation,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  photoelectric  cell  are  given. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  making  the  propor- 
tionality test  of  the  photoelectric  outfit  as  used,  especially  of  cells 
with  spherical  bulbs. 

A  satisfactory,  high-resistance,  ironclad  Thomson  galvanometer 
is  described  which  may  be  used  successfully  with  the  photoelectric 
ceU. 

The  advantages  of  the  photoelectric  cell  over  the  thermopile  are 
considered  and  the  application  of  the  former  is  suggested  for 
measurements  of  radiant  energy  (especially  ratios  of  intensities) 
in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum,  where  the 
photoelectric  cell  greatly  exceeds  the  thermopile  and  the  bolometer 
in  sensitivity. 

In  conclusion,  special  acknowledgement  is  due  W.  B.  Emerson 
for  assistance  in  this  investigation. 

Washington,  September  10, 1917. 
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Appendix  1.— NEW  DESIGNS  OF  RADIOMETERS 

In  continuing  the  improvement  of  stellar  radiometers  several  new  designs  of  in- 
struments were  considered  and  some  of  the  preliminary  tests  of  their  efficiency  appear 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  publication. 

When  a  very  thin  strip  of  blackened  metal — for  example,  a  bolometer  strip— is 
exposed  to  radiation  it  becomes  warmed  and  it,  in  turn,  emits  radiation.  In  previous 
investigations  of  the  di£fuse  reflecting  power  of  various  substances^  and  of  the 
behavior  of  an  absolute  thermopile,^  it  was  found  that  this  warming  of  the  receiver 
is  quite  appreciable,  and  that  this  receiver  can  be  a  very  efficient  secondary  source 
of  radiation  whicn,  in  tiun,  can  be  used  to  stimulate  a  radiometer.  The  utilization 
of  this  secondary  source  of  radiation  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  receiver  at 
the  center  of  an  accurately  ground  hollow  sphere  having  an  opening  to  admit  radia- 
tion. In  this  case  one  would  utilize  the  "reradiation"  which  has  to  be  very  care- 
fully excluded  in  diffuse-reflection  measurements.^ 

One  method  of  increasing  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  a  bolometer  is  to  place  a 
plane--or  cylindrical  mirror  close  back  of  it,  to  reflect  the  radiation  emitted  by  the 
bolometer  strip  back  upon  itself. 

Another  method  for  utilizing  this  radiation  is  by  the  employment  of  multiple 
receivers,  one  being  placed  back  of  another;  for  example,  a  thermopile  receiver  back 
of  a  bolometer  strip,  or  one  bolometer  strip  or  thermopile  receiver  back  of  another. 
It  is  with  this  method  that  the  present  paper  is  chiefly  concerned. 

The  efficiency  of  such  a  device  was  tested  in  the  following  manner.  Two  strips  of 
very  thin  platinum,  such  as  is  used  in  bolometers  (thickness  about  o.oooS  mm),  about 
6  by  ao  mm  in  area  were  mounted  over  slits  cut  in  cardboard  which  was  0.45  mm  thick. 
Both  sides  of  these  strips  were  painted  with  a  thin  coat  of  lampblaclc  and  covered  with 
soot  from  a  sperm  candle.  The  thermopile  receiver  was  i  .8  by  16  mm.  Slits  of  bright 
aluminum  0.85  mm  thick  were  placed  in  front  of  the  thermopile  or  in  front  of  the 
blackened  platinum  strips  when  they  were  in  front  of  the  thermopile.  The  distance 
between  the  thermopile  receiver  and  the  platinum  strip  (and  between  the  two  plat- 
inum strips)  was  0.45  mm.  When  the  thermopile  was  exposed  directly  to  a  standard 
of  radiation  the  deflection  was  12.15  cm;  when  one  platinum  strip  intervened  the 
deflection  was  5.88  cm;  and  when  the  two  platinum  strips  were  in  front  of  the  ther- 
mopile the  deflection  was  3.57  cm. 

The  Multiple-Bolometer  Receiver. — Since  there  is  but  littie  difference  between  the 
radiation  sensitivity  of  a  bismuth-silver  thermopile  and  a  bolometer,  the  above  tests 
show  that  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  a  bolometer  can  be  increased  by  50  per  cent  by 
having  the  receiver  (the  arm  of  the  bridge)  consist  of  two  strips,  one  back  of  the  other, 

•  This  Bulletin,  9.  p.  283;  1913. 
**  This  Bulletin,  11.  p.  257;  Z9Z4- 

*  Pascfaen  ( Ber.  Berliner  Akad. ,  p.  409;  1899)  appears  to  be  the  first  to  use  a  hemispherical  mirror  in  iront 

of  a  bolometer  in  order  to ' '  blacken' '  it.    The  device  has  been  used  extensively  by  the  writer  (this  Bulktia.  i 

4.  p.  393 ;  X908).  In  spectral-radiation  work  care  must  be  exercised  t,o  avoid  reflection  of  radiation  from  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  bolometer  strip.  In  investigations  where  it  is  unimportant  whether 
tome  of  the  incident  beam  of  radiation  falls  upon  a  reflecting  surface  at  the  rear  of  the  receiver  before  it  faOs 
upon  the  receiver — that  is,  in  cases  where  i  t  is  unimportant  whether  the  onnplete  beam  of  tnddent  radiation 
b  completely  intercepted  by  the  receiver — it  is  possible  to  place  the  receiver  at  the  center  of  an  aocuiatdy 
vudt  hollow  sphere  as  just  mentioned.  Pfund  (Phyi.  Rev.,  M,  p.  a88;  X9X3)  claims  a  very  large incrtasein 
•cnsitivity  as  the  result  of  using  a  thermojunctioa  at  the  focus  of  a  spherical  mirror. 
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the  front  strip  being  expoeed  to  radiation;  and  instead  of  a  galvanometer  deflection  of 
12 . 1 5  cm ,  as  just  noted ,  the  total  deflection  would  be(i2.i5+5.88=«)i8cm.  By  using 
three  strips  placed  one  back  of  another  the  galvanometer  deflection  would  be  increased 
by  about  80  per  cent  (21.6  cm  as  noted  above)  and  by  using  four  strips  (joined  in  ^ 
series,  or  a  single  strip  folded  three  times)  the  deflection  will  be  double  that  pro- 
duced by  the  front  strip.  The  sensitivity  of  the  whole  combination  would  be  further 
increased  by  placing  this  multiple  receiver  at  the  focus  of  a  hemispherical  mirror. 

The  BolO'PiU. — ^This  is  a  combination  of  a  single  bolometer  strip,  close  to  the  back 
of  which  is  placed  the  receiver  of  a  thermopile.  The  latter  is  so  constructed  that  the 
pairs  of  receivers  are  in  two  rows  corresponding  to  the  two  bolometer  strips.  In  this 
manner  the  heating  produced  by  the  current  passing  through  the  bolometer  strips  will 
produce  no  deflection  in  the  thermopile  circuit.  The  manner  of  connecting  the 
bolometer  and  the  thermopile  circuit  to  the  galvanometer  will  depend  upon  the 
relative  change  in  voltage  of  the  two  circuits  when  the  receiver  is  expoeed  to  radia- 
tion. If  the  error  due  to  shunting  is  too  great  when  the  two  circuits  are  joined  to  the 
same  binding  posts,  the  bolometer  current  can  be  passed  through  one  galvanometer 
coil  and  the  thermopile  current  through  another  coil. 

The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  useful  arrangement  is  a  bolometer  consisting 
of  two  branches  of  thin  narrow  strips  of  platinum  close  back  of  which  is  placed  a  ther- 
mocouple. In  measuring  the  heat  from  stars  a  gain  in  sensitivity  as  low  as  50  per  cent 
in  sensitivity  is  worth  considering. 

The  Multiple-Thermocouple  Receiver. — The  use  of  two  thermocouples,  joined  in 
series,  with  the  receivers  one  back  of  the  other,  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  so  efficient, 
because  of  the  greater  heat  capacity  of  the  thermocouple  receiver  used  as  compared 
with  a  bolometer.  The  comparison  of  this  combination  with  the  two  preceding 
instruments,  and  with  a  single  thermocouple  (or  bolometer)  in  the  focus  of  a  spherical 
inclosure,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  reduced  to  the  dimensions  which  would  be  used 
in  measuring  stellar  radiations,  is  in  progress. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  as  a  result  of  the  writer's  previous  measurements 
of  stellar  radiation  ^  the  conclusion  was  reached  that,  in  order  to  do  much  successful 
work  in  stellar  radiometry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  hundred-fold  greater  sensi- 
tivity than  that  previously  employed.  This  gain  in  sensitivity  was  to  be  attained  by 
increasing  the  light-gathering  power  of  the  telescope  five  times,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
galvanometer  ten  times,  and  the  radiometer  sensitivity  two  times.  In  a  paper  ^  just 
published  data  are  given  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  times  in  the  galvanom- 
eter sensitivity,  while  the  present  paper  indicates  the  way  to  double  the  radiometer 
sensitivity.  Apparently,  then,  it  remains  to  find  a  suitable  mirror  and  funds  to 
operate  it. 

With  the  thermocouple  and  36-inch  reflector  used  by  the  writer  in  19 14,  it  was 
possible  to  measure  the  radiation  from  a  seventh-magnitude  star.  The  sensitivity 
was  such  that  a  z-mm  deflection  would  have  resulted  from  sighting  a  36-inch  telescope 
upon  a  candle  placed  at  a  distance  of  53  miles. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  sensitivity  of  the  radiometric  outfit,  alone ,  can  now  be  increas- 
ed more  than  twenty  times,  so  that  a  i-mm  deflection  would  be  produced  by  a  candle 
at  240  miles.  Or  reading  to  0.2  mm  this  means  that  one  can  detect  the  total  radiation 
from  a  candle  at  500  miles,  using  a  3-foot  reflecting  telescope,  or,  using  a  6-foot  reflect- 
ing telescope,  thus  gaining  four  times  in  light-gathering  power,  this  means  that  one 
can  detect  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  1000  miles.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  galvanometer 
sensitivity  of  tsaiXio""  amperes,  which  is  easily  attained.  The  main  difficulty 
will  arise  in  obtaining  steady  conditions.  The  modem  observatory,  with  its  com-  * 
plicated  electrical  machinery  and  power  plant,  is  not  the  ideal  place  one  might  imagine 
it  to  be  for  making  delicate  radiometric  observations. 

**  This  Bulledn,  11,  p.  6x3;  19x4.  "  This  Bulletin,  18.  p.  433;  19x6. 
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i^peadlz  2.— AMPimCATION  OF  THE  BOLOKBTBR  CURRBNT 

The  electric  current  obtained  from  radiometrically  heating  a  bolometer  recei-ver 
is  exceedingly  small .  In  the  foregoing  appendix  methods  are  described  for  increasing 
this  current. 

Another  method  for  increasing  the  response  of  a  bolometer  is  by  amplif34ng  the 
the  electric  current  which  would  ordinarily  pass  through  the  galvanometer  by  passing 
it  through  an  audion  amplifier.  In  the  present  experiments  the  receiver  consisted 
simply  of  a  thin  blackened  strip  of  platinum  or  gold  leaf  (and  a  storage  battery), 
which  were  suitably  cozmected  into  the  grid  circuit  of  a  three-^tage  audion  amplifier. 
A  telephone  receiver  was  connected  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  amplifier. 

The  source  of  radiation  was  an  acetylene  flame.  The  receiver  was  exposed  to  this 
flame  through  a  rotating  sectored  disk  having  15  openings.  This  combination  formed 
a  radiophone. 

When  a  sensitive  platintun  bolometer  receiver  was  used  as  a  radiophone,  the  sound 
produced  in  the  telephone  was  not  very  audible.  This  is  no  doubt  attributable  to 
the  great  heat  capacity  of  the  material,  which  prevented  the  rapid  changes  in  resistance 
and  hence  in  electric  cturent  form  being  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect  the  telephone 
receiver. 

Using  a  lightly  smoked  strip  (6  by  3.5  mm)  of  gold  leaf,  the  ends  of  which  were 
clamped  between  thin  (0.02  mm)  strips  of  tin,  the  sound  produced  in  the  telephone 
receiver  was  as  loud  as  was  observed  in  a  photophone  made  of  selenium.^  This 
device  was  mounted  in  a  glass  bulb,  which  could  be  evacuated.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  when 
operated  in  air  and  in  a  vacuum. 

In  the  gold-leaf  radiophone,  as  used,  the  limit  of  audibility  was  attained  for  a  light 
(radiant  power)  intensity  of  4.8X10'"^  watts.  Using  a  larger  receiver  and  amplifier, 
and  a  larger  current  (which  was  0.2  ampere  in  the  present  tests)  throitgh  the  ce- 
oeiver,  the  sensitivity  could  be  greatly  increased. 

Appendix  3.— BLIMINATION  OF  SCATTERED  RADIATIONS  IN 
SPSCTRAL-SNERGT  MEASUREMENTS 

For  completeness  of  discussion  of  the  subject  of  methods  of  radiometry,  as  well  as 
for  the  reason  that,  among  experimenters,  especially  beginners  in  spectroradiometric 
work,  the  importance  of  eliminating  scattered  radiations  in  emission,  reflection, 
and  transmission 'measurements  is  not  fully  realized,  it  is  relevant  to  discuss  this  topic 

One  method  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  radiations  of  various  wave 
lengths  from  the  energy  measurements  at  a  given  point  in  the  spectrum  is  to  operate 
two  spectroscopes  in  series.  This  is  most  useful  in  spectral  eneigy  measurements, 
e.  g.,  in  the  spectrum  of  a  black  body.  This  method  has  been  used  by  Langley  in 
his  measurements  of  the  spectral  radiaton  ftom  the  moon,  and  also  by  Paschen  in 
some  of  his  determinations  of  the  constant  of  spectral  radiation. 

In  the  measurement  of  the  spectral  reflection  from,  or  transmission  through,  various 
substances,  a  simpler  procedure  is  to  use  screens  which  are  opaque  to  most  of  the 
radiations  excepting  the  spectral  region  in  which  measurements  are  to  be  made.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  transmission  or  reflection  measurements  the  ratio  of  two  inten- 
sities is  desired  and  not  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  source  it  is  unnecessary  to  know 
the  exact  transmission  of  the  screen  at  the  point  in  the  spectrum  at  which  measure- 
ments are  being  made. 

In  visual  work  (spectrophotometry)  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  simply  the  scattered 
ra}rs  which  affect  the  eye  by  placing  gelatin  films  stained  with  dyes,^^  or  colored 

^  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sd.,  7,  p.  525, 19x7;  this  Bulletin,  14.  p.  591,  19x8. 

n  Uhler  and  Wood,  Atlas  of  Absocption  Spectia»  Publicatioo  No.  71,  Camegie  Institution  of  Washint* 
ton,  X907. 
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glasses  in  the  path  of  the  rays.  When  using  a  selective  radiometer  (e.  g.,  a  photo- 
electric cell)  which  does  not  respond  to  infra-red  rays  it  is  not  necessary  to  eliminate 
these  rays  scattered  over  the  visible  and  ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectnun. 

When  spectral  energy  measurements  are  made  in  the  visible  and  ultra-violet 
by  means  of  a  thermopile  or  bolometeTi  the  infra-red  rays  can  be  eliminated  by  placing 
before  the  spectrometer  slit  a  weak  solution  of  cupric  chloride  ^'  or  a  glass  which 
is  opaque  to  infra-red  rays.^' 

A  further  device  is  a  shutter  which  is  opaque  to  the  radiations  in  that  part  of  the 
spectrum  which  is  tmder  investigation,  but  which  is  transparent  to  the  scattered 
rays.  This  procedure  is  particularly  valuable  in  q)ectral  energy  measurements. 
In  his  infra-red  investigations  Rubens  used  shutters  of  quartz,  fluorite,  and  rock  salt 
which  are  as  opaque  as  a  metal  shutter  for  wave  lengths  which  are  greater,  respectively, 
than  S/ji,  i2ju,  and  30M1  but  which  are  transparent  for  radiations  which  are  less  than 
4n,  Tilt  and  1 2/x,  respectively.  The  scattered  radiations  which  are  transmitted  by  these 
shutters  impinge  upon  the  radiometer  practically  with  the  same  intensity,  whether 
or  not  the  shutter  is  in  place  before  the  spectiometer  slit  and  hence  do  not  afifect 
the  energy  measurements. 

For  spectroradiometric  measurements  in  the  yellow  to  the  violet,  a  shutter  of 
Coming  red  glass  and  in  the  ultra-violet  a  shutter  of  amber  (or  Crooke's  neutral  tint) 
glass  shotdd  be  used.  Clear  glass  and  mica  are  opaque  to  rays  less  than  o.3>t.  These 
glasses  are  very  transparent  to  part  of  the  visible  and  the  infra-red  rays  and  they  are 
opaque  for  radiations  of  wave  lengths  less  than  0.58/1  and  0.4/4,  respectively.^* 

The  use  of  rough  surfaces  which  scatter  the  short  wave-length  radiations  and  specu- 
larly reflect  the  long  wave-length  radiations  is  a  further  method  for  investigating 
the  extreme  infm-red,  which  is  suggested  by  the  investigations  of  Gorton.'^' 

Appendix  4.— USB  OF  A  ROTATING  SECTORED  DISK  IN  RADIOMETRT 

In  photometric  and  radiometric  measurements  involving  high  intensities  a  common 
practice  is  to  reduce  the  incident  radiations  by  means  of  a  rotating  sectored  disk. 

In  photometry  it  is  well  established  ^"  that  the  response  of  the  eye  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  physiologically  as  well  as  physically,  a  rotating  sectored  disk  transmits  light 
proportional  to  the  angular  openings  in  the  disk. 

Recently  Kunz  '"  has  shown  that  the  photoelectric  cell  functions  so  as  to  indicate 
that  the  light  transmitted  by  a  rotating  sectored  disk  is  proportional  to  the  mechani- 
cally measured  apertures;  that  is,  Talbot's  law  holds  for  the  photoelectric  cell. 

Some  years  ago  the  applicability  of  the  rotating  sector  disk  for  reducing  the  intensity 
of  the  energy  incident  upon  a  bolometer  was  tested  by  the  writer,  who  foimd  ^'  that 
the  energy  transmitted  is  appreciably  greater  than  the  theoretical  value;  that  is, 
the  value  indicated  by  the  mechanical  measurement  of  the  openings  in  the  disk. 
Extensive  experimental  data  were  obtained  showing  that  this  increased  radiation 
through  the  openings  was  a  function  of  the  speed  of  the  disk  and  to  some  extent  a 
function  of  the  distance  intervening  between  the  disk  and  a  screen  which  faced  the 
bolometer.  The  explanation  offered  was  that  diffraction  of  the  rays  of  great  wave 
length  produced  an  apparent  aperture  which  was  larger  than  the  mechanically 
measured  opening  in  the  disk.  This  explanation  does  not,  however,  fully  explain 
the  obseravtions  when  the  distance  was  varied  between  the  disk  and  the  screen 
diaphragm. 

^  This  Bulletin,  14,  p.  339;  Z9X7'  F'or  investigating  the  extreme  infra-red  solar  spectrum,  Powle,  Smith- 
MmianMiscell.  Coll.,  vol.  08,  No.  8, 191  ?•  used  on  absorption  screen  of  solid  iodine. 

'*  See  Technologic  Paper  No.  93,  issued  by  this  Bureau. 

'^Coblentz  and  Emerson,  Technologic  Paper  No.  93,  this  Bureau;  Luckiesh,  Trans.  Ilium.  Eng.  Soc.« 
p.  47a,  19x4;  Bell,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sd.,  46,  p.  669,  Z9zx. 

"  Gorton,  Phys.  Rev.  (a),  7,  p.  66;  X916. 

T«  Hyde,  this  Bulletin,  2,  p.  z;  X906. 

Ti  Kunz,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  45,  p.  69;  19x7. 

'>  This  Bulletin,  4,  p.  455;  Z907. 
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These  observatioiis  were  so  novel  at  the  time  that  part  of  the  manuscript  was  not 
published.  The  published  data  brought  forth  communications  from  observers  who 
had  not  found  this  discrepancy  in  their  work.  This  difference  in  observations  has 
remained  tmsettled  until  recently,  when  Fowle^'  published  a  verification  of  the 
writer's  observations,  showing  that  the  energy  transmitted  by  a  rotating  sector  is 
always  greater  than  the  theoretical  value.  For  instance,  his  0.333  sector  had  an 
aperture  of  0.344  as  determined  radiometrically. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the  rotating  sectored  disk  can  not  be 
used  for  reducing  intensities  in  radiometric  work  unless  the  disk  is  mounted  close  to  a 
stationary  diaphragm  and  operated^  at  a  slow  speed  as  described  in  the  writer's 
original  commimication. 

In  a  recent  investigation  Mendenhall  '^  employed  a  rotating  sector  disk  and  ther- 
mopile in  determining  the  constant  of  spectral  radiation.  Aside  from  the  tempera- 
ture scaleused  (m.  p.  of  Pd.  1549  instead  of  1555^  C),  recently  adopted  by  experimenters, 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  whether  the  rotating  sectored  disk  contributed  to  the 
production  of  a  high  value  (C3SSZ4  400)  of  this  constant. 

'*  Powle.  Smithsoziian  Miscell.  Coll.,  68,  No.  8,  p.  14;  19x7. 

">  This  Bulletin,  7,  p.  349;  191  x> 

^  Mendenhall,  Phys.  Rev.  (1),  10,  p.  5x5;  19x7. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  collection  of 
formulas  for  the  calculation  of  mutual  and  self  inductance  *  a  num- 
ber of  papers  have  been  published  upon  this  subject,  some  of  which 
have  given  formulas  for  cases  which  had  not  been  previously 

I  This  Bulletin,  8,  p.  i;  Scientific  Pai>er  No.  169. 
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treated,  while  othet^  have  given  additional  formulas  for  cases 
which  had  already  received  attention. 

The  present  paper  has  for  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  the 
more  generally  useful  of  the  new  formulas  with  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  previous  collection.  The  recent  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  formulas  has,  however,  been  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  keep  the  subject  up  to  date  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  selection  of  the  material  has  been  necessarily  restricted  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  formulas  lend  themselves  readily  to  nu- 
merical calculations  or  to  those  more  complicated  formidas  for 
which  auxiliary  tables  are  available.  In  certain  important  cases 
formulas  have  been  here  omitted  which  may  be  of  great  service 
when  suitable  tables  have  been  prepared  for  simplifying  the 
numerical  work. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  also,  that  although  in  the  case  of  certain 
forms  of  circuit  very  complete  formulas  are  available,  yet  in  cer- 
tain other  cases  which  are  important  in  practical  alternating- 
current  work  and  in  wireless  telegraphy  formulas  are  still  lacking 
or  only  imperfectly  developed. 

In  general,  the  classification  of  the  material  here  is  imiform 
with  that  of  Scientific  Paper  No.  169.  New  formulas  are  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  A,  while  formulas  in  Scientific  Paper  No.  169, 
to  which  reference  is  made,  bear  the  numbers  by  which  they  are 
designated  in  that  publication.  The  nomenclature  adopted  in  the 
formulas  is  as  far  as  possible  the  same  in  both  papers. 

n.  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  PARALLEL  COAXIAL  CIRCLES 

This  case  is  of  great  practical  importance,  since  it  is  the  funda- 
mental form  from  which,  by  integration,  formulas  for  the  induc- 
tance of  solenoids  and  of  circtdar  coils  of  finite  cross  section  have 
been  derived. 

In  what  follows  the  radii  of  the  two  circles  are  denoted  by  A 
and  a,  A  being  greater  than  a,  d  is  the  distance  between  their 
planes,  while  the  auxiliary  moduli  k  and  fe'  are  given  in  the  equa- 
tions 


fe  = 


V(/l-ha)'-f-rf' 


V(^-ro)'  +  d» 
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BUTTBRWORTH'S  FORICULAS 

Butterworth*  has  recently  published  five  series  formulas  for 
the  calculation  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  coaxial 
circles,  and  has  shown  that  these  finnish  all  the  possible  essentially 
different  hypergeometric  developments  of  Maxwell's  elliptic  inte- 
gral formula  (i). 

His  formula  (A)  is  the  same  as  (5).* 

His  formula  (B)  is  a  much  abbreviated  form  of  Havelock's  for- 
mula (17)  and  has  the  further  advantage  over  the  latter  that  the 
general  term  is  known 

M=^V^i-;fiM'  +  i^%M* — —Ir^-t^^-^  ....  1  (lA) 

4    ^       L       2-^        2.4.6.8'^      2.4.6^8.IO  J 


where 


• 

The  general  expression  for  the  coefficient  of  m*»  is  the  same  as 

that  for  the  coefficient  of  fe*»  in  the  preceding  formtda,  except  that 
the  terms  are  here  alternately  positive  and  negative.  This  for- 
mula converges  only  for  fe'<K,  that  is,  for  circles  far  apart. 

The  formula  (C)  of  Butterworth's  paper  is  best  suited  for  circles 
near  together,  although  it  converges  for  circles  at  all  distances. 
It  is  written  in  the  form 

^»*{^.+2->*,  +  f|*-*,+   .  .  .  .]  (3A) 

in  which 

121  ^ 

*n-<^n.i  =  ^-2n  +  i"n(2n-f  l) 

and  the  general  term  is 


L2.4.6  .  .  .  .    2n     J       ^' 


*  Phfl.  Mag..  SI,  p.  276;  Z916. 

*  An  error  appears  in  the  cxprcMkn  for  the  geaenl  term  of  this  cquatioa  as  it  appears  In  the  earlier  issa< 
of  Sdcntifle  Fspcr  No.  169.    The  general  term  of  (5)  for  the  series  in  the  parentheses  shoukl  read 


[3.5.7  .  .  .  (>*+  1)1'        **»     ^ 
4-6 J n     J  (fi+a)  (M+a) 
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If  we  put  for  the  difference  of  the  radii  c^A—a,  and  for  k  and 
k^  their  values  in  terms  of  A,  a,  and  d,  and  expand  in  powers  of 
c/a  and  d/a,  the  resulting  expression  is  the  Maxwell's  series  formula 
( I  o)  or  (i  4) .  The  latter  formula  has  been  much  used  and  has  been 
extended  at  different  times  by  Nagaoka,  Rosa,  and  Cohen,  and 
later  still  by  CoflSn  (p.  541).  The  expression  (3^!)  is  in  a  much 
more  favorable  form  for  numerical  calculation,  the  advantage 
being  very  marked  for  the  higher  order  terms. 

Butterworth  writes  his  formula  (D)  in  the  form 

4^-^   IL  •     2^     '  ^2^4»^  *'  +2V6'    *»+•••  J 


where 


n     2n  —  3         n(2n  — 3) 


The  general  term  is 


ri.1.3  .  .  ■   (2n-3)1V.n  ^/^ 
L2.4.6  ....      2n   J 


Like  (3A) ,  this  formula  converges  for  circles  at  all  distances, 
but  especially  well  for  circles  near  together.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
prove  that  (4A)  is  the  same  as  a  new  formula  previously  obtained 
by  Bromwich,*  but  which  was  not  known  to  Butterworth.  This 
expression,  (3')  in  Bromwich's  paper,  was  shown  by  him  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Weinstein  ((7)  in  Scientific  Paper 
No.  169).  Bromwich's  equation  is  slightly  more  convergent  thaa 
thaf  of  Weinstein  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  latter  simply  by 
multipl)ang  by  the  identity 


^1 


2'yjAa      V^i'~^a' 

in  which  fj  and  r,  have  the  values  given  under  (2)  of  Scientific 
Paper  No.  169.  Bromwich's  expression  for  the  general  term  of 
(4A)  is  equivalent  to  that  found  by  Butterworth,  although 
expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

^  Quart.  Jour.  Pure  and  Applied  Math.,  No.  176,  p.  381;  19x3. 
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Butterworth's  final  expression,  (E) ,  is 

4xV^"^'         2»    m'        2>.4»     /i*  ^  2».4>.6»     M*      ^^^ 


in  which 


131 


M  "  _  /«  "  _  ^ 

I 
"5" 

I 
"i 

//%  "  — //I  "-.  ^ 

^8       ^3    ■■r- 

I 

I 

n     2n  +  i     2n-3  •       3     7     3 


and  /i'  has  the  same  value  as  in  (2 A) . 
The  general  term  is 


Pi -35  .  .  .  (2n  +  i)T*  y,"' 

L  2-4-6  .  .  .  .  2n  J(2n  — i)(2n  +  i 


)m 


3il' 


If,  in  this  formula,    we  substitute  the  value  of  /i,  it  is  easy  to 

see  that  this  series  is  the  same  as  that  given  as  (16),  of  which  the 

I        f^       ct 
first  terms  were  found  by  Havelock.'    Note  that  — =  =-  —7—  —  -  in 

•^  /i'     4Aa    4 

(16) .    The  general  term  of  (16)  was  first  found  by  Bromwich,  in  the 

paper  already  referred  to,*  in  terms  of  the  variable  />-=-  in  his 

4 

nomenclature.  It  is  advantageous  to  write  the  formula  in  terms 
of  this  variable  rather  than  a,  since  the  coefl&cients  are  thereby 
simplified. 

Evidently  the  general  term  in  Coflftn's  equation  (13),  which  is 
the  form  taken  by  (16),  when  the  circles  have  equal  radii,  will 
be  the  same  as  that  given  above  for  (5A).  For  this  case,  a^A, 
r^d,  and  a  =  cP/a*.  Like  (16),  this  converges  only  when  /*  >  i ,  or, 
for  equal  circles,  when  d<2a. 

COFFm'S  EXTENSION  OF  MAXWELL'S  FORMULA  (14) 

CoflSn*  has  shown  how  to  obtain  further  terms  in  (14).  He 
bases  his  method  on  (16).  Putting  A^^a+c  and  expanding  (16) 
in  terms  of  the  small  quantities  c/a  and  dfa  he  has  obtained  three 
new  terms  in  each  part  of  (14).     These  new  terms  are 

B  Phil.  Mag..  15,  p.  53a;  1908.  *  Fhys.  Rev.  (2),  2,  p.  65;  1913- 
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4xahog-y 


Sgc*  4-  45C*cP  -  345^*^*  +  35^* 


1 28  V 


lOQC^  —  63C*(i'  —  5250*^*  +  1 75cd^ 


2r»7 


2 '  I  28'a 


892 1  c^  —  1 3692c*(P  —  43050c*d*  4-  32gooc^d^  —  15  75^*1 

2-I28V  J 


( 


2629c*  + 1 2045c*(i*  —  1 7445c'd*  + 1 235^' 


30- 1 28V 
27833C^  +  71  i6gdd^  —  22^22^(^d^  +  50575cd' 


2^7 


420-  I28^a 

5204309c*  +  530485  2cy'  -45499650c 
+  2i735700cy*-8i8475d* 


(6A) 


+ 

840  1 28V 

Now  that  the  general  term  of  (16)  is  known  Coflfin's  method 
may  be  extended  to  obtain  further  terms  of  any  desired  order. 
The  algebraic  work  becomes,  howevep,  very  tedious  for  the  higher 
order  terms,  and,  as  has  already  been  noted,  the  equivalent 
formula  (3A)  is  much  easier  to  use  for  numerical  calculations. 

SERIES  EXPANSION  OF  ELLIPTIC  INTEGRAL  FORMULA  (4) 

Another  method  of  procedure,  when  k'  is  too  large  for  (4A)  to 
be  conveniently  used,  is  to  employ  (4) ,  which  involves  the  modulus 
to',  which  is  smaller  than  fe'.     We  may  write  (4)  in  the  form 


M 


-fr^n- ^*-''"^-^-] 


(7A) 


and  expressing  F^  and  E^  in  terms  of  fe©',  by  means  of  the  general 
series  formulas  (3) ,  we  find 


+ 

where 


^8*-"('<'-3^)-^*"'-K'-eS) 


*„'= 


6384 
i-k  

1+ *"(!+*)»* 


+ 


(8A) 


r'a 
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The  first  two  terms  of  this  eqtiation  will  have  to  be  calculated 
with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  as  the  series  involves  odd  powers  of 
the  modulus,  as  well  as  even,  it  will  be  about  as  easy  to  use  (4A) 
or  (6)  and  include  terms  of  higher  order  than  are  included  in  (8 A) . 

RANGS  OF  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SERIES  FORMULAS 

Since  the  general  term  is  available  in  all  the  series  formulas,  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  mutual  inductahce  of  any  two  coaxial 
circles  whatever  without  having  recourse  to  the  elliptical  integral 
formulas.  In  some  cases  (see  pp.  8  and  9  of  Scientific  Paper  No. 
169)  the  values  calculated  by  the  series  formulas  are  more  accu- 
rate than  those  obtained  by  the  exact  formula,  and  in  any  case 
the  series  are  valuable  for  obtaining  a  check,  not  to  mention  their 
adaptability  to  the  carrying  out  of  integrations. 

Those  cases  which  it  is  most  difl&cult  to  treat  by  means  of  a 
series  formula  are  those  where  the  moduli  k  and  k'  are  nearly 
equal.  For  such  cases  the  elliptical  integral  formulas  will  be 
easy  to  use,  or  we  may  obtain  the  result  with  accuracy  by  means 
of  Nagaoka*s  series  formula  (8) .  Of  the  hypergeometric  formulas 
(5)  and  (4A)  require  only  20  or  30  terms  to  be  calctdated  (even 
in  the  most  unfavorable  case)  to  obtain  a  result  correct  to  the 
seventh  decimal  place,  and  if  we  previously  write  down  the  suc- 
cessive factors  which  must  be  multiplied  into  each  term  to  obtain 
the  next,  the  calculation  is  much  simplified.  For  the  higher  order 
terms  the  ratio  of  successive  terms  is  nearly  constant,  so  that  these 
terms  may  be  obtained  with  very  little  labor. 

Instead  of  using  (5)  or  (4A)  we  may  also  use  (6) ,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  the  elliptic  integral  formula  (2) ,  expressed  in  terms 

of  the  modulus  fei  -       ,/ «  7~"TT7\2»  which  is  smaller  than  k.    This 

formula  covers  very  satisfactorily  those  cases  for  which  k  and  Jfe' 
are  nearly  equal. 

As  already  explained,  (8A)  gives  the  mutual  inductance  in  terms 
of  the  modulus  ko\  which  is  smaller  than  k\  This  formula  may 
be  used  when  fe'  is  so  large  as  to  render  the  use  of  (3 A)  and  (4A) 
difficult. 

The  following  examples  are  appended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  diJGferent  formulas  in  several  rather 
extreme  cases: 

EXAMPLES 

Example  i. —  fe  ==  Jfe'  ="7=-     Assuming  the   radii  A  =  25,  a  =  20, 

V2 
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the  distance  between  their  planes  corresponding  to  the  above  condi- 
tion is  d  «  V1975  =  44.441 .  For  calculating  the  mutual  inductance 
in  this  case  the  series  formulas  (4A) ,  (6) ,  and  (8 A)  are  applicable. 
Also  for  this  special  case  the  formula  (19)  gives  a  very  searching 
numerical  test. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  M/^T^/Xa  calculated  by 
each  of  these  formulas,  together  with  a  record  of  the  number  of 

r 

terms  which  have  to  be  calculated  to  obtain  a  result  accurate  to 
seven  places.  Since,  however,  six-place  logarithms  were  used  ia 
the  computation,  the  values  obtained  differ  in  some  cases  by  a 
little  in  the  seventh  place.  These  discrepancies  are  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  to  be  expected  in  work  with  six-place  logarithms: 


NumbMof 

M 

tenni 

4rVAa 

(aA) 

8 

O.112S884 

(4A) 

II 

O.II28885 

(6) 

4 

O.II28887 

(»9) 

O.I  13888542... 

Example  2. —  k'  =0.6  ,fe«o.8.     To  these  corresponds  the  modu- 
lus feo'="-.     Assuming  the  same  radii  as  before,  namely,  A  =25, 

a  =  20,  we  find  d  =  V^  100 —  33.1663.     The  results  found  for  this 
case  are 

VMnralA  Kninberof  _M_ 


4rVAa 

(8A)  7  0.20113986 

(4A)  10  0.20113987 

(6)  5  0.20113983 

Example  3. — ^Assuming;  fe'«-  and  a/ A  =~,  the  distance  corre- 

3  2 

sponding  is  d  —  a-y/Ts.     O^^  P^  ^^  circles  satisfying  these  con- 
ditions is  A  =25,  a  =  12.5,  d  =  48.41 23. 

Fonnola  ^'SS?"  -^ 

tonn*  4«'VAa 

(2  A)  14  0.911653 

(lA)  13  0.911653 

(6)  3  0.911652 

Example  4  (examples  8  and  14,  Scientific  Paper  No.   169). — 
i4«25,a  =  2o,c/=io,^  =  ^ 

AKiimla  Nmberof  _M. 

tomi  4,,^ 

(5A)  6  0.885387 

(4A)  4  0.885387 

(3A)  7  0.885387 
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m.  MTrruAL  inductance  of  parallel  eccentric 

CIRCLES 

A  knowledge  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  circles  whose 
planes  are  parallel,  but  whose  axes  are  not  coincident,  is  required 
in  the  calculation  of  the  inductance  of  certain  standards  whose 
inductance  may  be  given  a  continuous  variation  by  moving  one 
coil  so  that  its  plane  remains  constantly  parallel  to  that  of  another 
coil,  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  the  two  coils  being  kept 
constant.  This  is  the  construction  employed  in  the  Campbell 
variable  inductance. 

On  accotmt  of  the  relatively  large  and  uncertain  correction  nec- 
essary to  apply  to  take  into  account  the  finite  cross  section  of  the 
coils,  the  value  of  the  inductance  in  such  a  case  will  best  be 
obtained  by  measurement  rather  than  by  calculation.  Neverthe- 
less, formulas  allowing  of  the  calculation  of  the  inductance,  at 
least  approximately,  are  valuable  for  purposes  of  design.  In  the 
case  of  actual  coils  the  current  may  be  regarded  as  concentrated 
in  a  circular  filament  at  the  center  of  the  cross  section. 

The  only  formulas  yet  available  for  the  mutual  inductance  of 
eccentric  circles  are  those  recentiy  published  by  Butterworth.^ 
He  rests  his  method  on  the  theorem  that  any  formula  applicable 
to  this  case  must  be  a  solution  of  Laplace's  equation,  and  for  the 
special  case  that  the  circles  are  coaxial  must  reduce  to  one  of  the 
formulas  for  coaxial  circles  given  in  the  previous  section. 

There  follow  not  only  Butterwortii's  general  formulas  but  also 
the  simpler  formulas  which  hold  for  the  cases  of  circles  of  equal 
radii  and  coplanar  circles. 

In  these  expressions  we  put 

A  =  radius  of  the  larger  circle. 
a  «  radius  of  the  smaller  circle. 
d  =  the  distance  between  their  planes 
p  « the  distance  between  their  axes. 
/*  =  cosfl  =  d/r        c^A—a 
r^^d^  +  p' 
Pn(/x)  « the  zonal  harmonic  of  the  nth  order  with  argument  fi. 

'  I^iiL  Ma2.p81.  p.  443;  19x6. 
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For  calculating  the  zonal  harmonics  we  have  the  well-known 
expressions 

P,(/x)=M 
/',(m)-^(3M'-i) 

P.(M)-f(63M*-70M'  +  i5) 

■Pe(M)  -  •^(231***  -  31 5M*  +  I05M*  -  5) 

P,(m)  =^(429M*-693m'  +  3I5M'-35) 

P,(m)  -  TTq  (6435M*  - 1 201 2M*  +  693OM*  - 1 260M»  +  35) 

BUTTERWORTH'S  FORHULAS  FOR  UUBQUAL  CIRCLES 

For  unequal  circles  f ^  apart 

where 

F  is  the  h)rpergeometric  series.     (See  p.  17,  Scientific  Paper  No. 
169.) 

This  formula  converges  for  values  of  r  greater  than  (A  +  a) . 
For  the  limiting  case  that  the  circles  are  coaxial  it  goes  over  into 
(i  7) ,  Havelock's  formula  for  circles  far  apart.  The  general  term 
*  of  (loA)  is  known,  but  the  higher-order  terms  become  tedious  to 
calculate.  Table  A,  taken  from  Byerleys  "Fourier's  Series  and 
Spherical  Harmonics/'  will  be  found  helpful  in  making  calculations 
with  (loA)  and  the  succeeding  formulas. 
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For  unequal  circles  near  together 


(I  I  A) 


in  which 

i6^Aa 


X  =  log, 


c(i+m)Vh-J'' 
and  y?  and  —  y'  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 


'■-<-?)-?-<' 


and. 


Xj-~(i  -m){(i  -m)  -p'd  +7m)} 

4 

X4-^(i--M){3(i-M)(7  +  2/i  +  7M') 

-  61^(5 +M-/*'  +  59m') 
+  1^(21 +24i/4-ii3/4'-533M*)} 
The  general  solution  of  the  quadratic  is 


t 


i'-?y^^{^4h4 


the  positive  root  is  taken  as  /*',  while  the  negative  root  is  —v*. 

Butterworth  gives  the  method  for  obtaining  the  general  term 
of  (iiA),  but  the  calculation  of  the  quantities  <p  and  x  for  the 
higher-order  terms  becomes  very  tedious.  An  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  terms  omitted  in  (11  A)  may  be  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  the  convergence  of  the  formula  (16)  with  the  same 
values  of  i4 ,  a,  and  d.  The  convergence  for  the  eccentric  circles 
will  be  at  le*st  as  good  as  that  of  (16) ,  which  holds  for  the  limiting 
case  of  coaxial  circles.  • 

Similar  considerations  hold  for  (loA)  and  (17)  if  in  the  latter  d 
be  taken  as  of  the  same  value  as  r  in  the  former. 


J- 
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BUTTERWORTH'S  FORMULAS  FOR  EQUAL  ACCBNTRIC  CIRCLES 

If  the  circles  have  the  same  radius  a  and  their  distance  apart 
is  large  compared  with  a, 


M^27^a(~j[PAt^)  -3  P.(M)^  +  y  P.Wf! 


^i'.(M)7.+   .  .  .1 


For  equal  circles  near  together 


(128)^ 


in  which 


,         i6a  d 

l^j=— 7  (i-m)  (i+7m) 
4 

^«  =  rg(i-M)  (2i+24iM-ii3M*-533/»*) 

^.=  -r^  (i  -m)  (i85-2957M  +  3728/i»  +  i8oo8M' 

-3247M*-i8i07M») 

BUTTERWORTH'S  FORMULAS  FOR  COPLAHAR  ORCLBS 

(a)  Unequal  coplanar  circles  far  apart. 

2.4'.6 


A*  .   3*-5* 


Mo  »  -  ir»a( J)  (^ J  [i  +  ^/JT.'-e-,  +  f^AT,^, 


+ 


3'-5'-7' 


i: 


2-4 

A« 


2.4^6^8"''r•■^ 


■1 


(1 2  A) 


(13A) 


(14A) 


the  values  of  the  K's  being  the  same  as  in  (loA). 

(6)  Unequal  coplanar  circles  near  together,  but  r  >  (A  —  a) ;  i.  e., 
the  distance  between  their  centers  greater  than  the  difference  of 
their  radii. 


M.  =  4xVa{(X«-2) -^  £(X,  -  IX- ^P> 


45 


8192  A' 
with 


Llx/ 1  -§  ^+?  ^\-(n  _  £14  £!  .  £14  i^l  _         "I 
aA\     ir^    Zr^)   \(^     45  r^     45  r*^}      '  '  J 


Xo=log, — - — »   c^A—a 


(15A) 
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This  formula  holds  even  when  the  circles  intersect.  A  negative 
sign  in  the  formulas  for  the  mutual  inductance  in  this  section 
indicates  that  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  either  coil,  due 
to  a  change  of  current  in  the  other,  is  of  opposite  sign  to  that 
which  would  be  induced,  imder  the  same  drctmistances,  if  the 
coils  were  in  the  coaxial  position. 

(c)  unequal  coplanar  circles  for  which  r  <(A—a) — that  is, 
where  one  circle  is  entirely  within  the  other. 


-^(i-m)" 


) 


4 

.       ,         i6^[Aa       ,  f' 

'        ^   c(i+m)  ^ 


(16A) 


] 


(d)  unequal  coplanar  circles,  one  touching  the  other  internally; 
that  is,  f  «i4— a— c. 


~8i92Sv(^»~6oj''"  •  •    J 


(17A) 


^  -  16'jAa 

^1  -  log.  — t — 


(e)  equal  coplanar  circles  far  apart. 


M.-^^2)-[.+2^+^^.M5^....](.,A) 


(/)  equal  coplanar  circles  near  together. 


(5i2)»a'V^    -140;         •    J 


X,  -  log,  — - 


IKWW*"— 1^ 
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EXAMPLBS 

Example  5  (Formula  (loA)). — A  -25,  a«20,  rf— 40,  r  — 100. 

Thence  c  =  5, /x=o.4,  i4/r  =  -»  if  =0.8 

4    -A 

-PjCm)  =*  —0.260000  /iLi  =  i.64 

-P4(m)  =  -   .11 3000  -K'a " 33296 

i'fi(M)=       .2926  ^8-7.5597 

P.(m)  =  -    .2670 
Thence 

M  =  2ir*  X 0.8  X  20  X  ^[  - 0.26000  +0.01 737  +  .00484  4-  .00108] 

04 

-^-.23671] 

The  corresponding  coaxial  case  A— 25,  a«2o,  d  — 100  gives, 
using  (17) 

M  =  21H  X0.8  X 20 X  T-{i  -0.1 5375  +0.02439  —  .00404] 

"4 

=-  —  (0.86660) 

The  convergence  of  (loA)  is  about  as  good  as  (17),  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  neglected  terms  may  be  gained  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  same  terms  in  (17). 

1 2  s 
Example  6  (Formula  (iiA)). — -A  =25,  a«i2.5,  and  p^^d^—j^ 

V2 
-8.8375. 

n^  d^       1      <?         1 

Thence  c  =  i2.5»  -i  — -»-7-■»- 
"'    c'     2  Aa     2 

<P>  =  i.25  X,- -0.18735 

<P4  =  1.0935  X4=-   .41549 

^2«^^  X  =  log«  9.40754  =  2.24151 

^|2 


Thence  by  (11  A) 

M 


0.24151  +0.241 1 8— 0.00636  + 


•  •  •  • 


47rVi4a 

=  .47633 

For  the  coaxial  case  A  =25,  a -12.5,  -«-7=:  we  find  in  (16), 

a     y2 

3  i^lAa 

""4' ^''^•7^^+^ ""^^53  and 

M 

=  0.22453  +0.26595  -0.00982  +0.00095 


/^T-ifAa 

=0.48161 
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Here,  ag^in,  the  importance  of  higher-order  terms  neglected  in 
the  eccentric  case  may  be  estimated  by  calculating  these  terms 
for  the  coaxial  case.  Thus,  the  next  term  in  (11  A)  should 
amount  in  this  problem  to  about  +0.0006. 

Example  7    (Formula   (13 A)). — Equal  circles  near  together 

A  =»a  =  25,  r  =  i6,  and  —=0.7  , 

Thence  il==i^,M=o.7,d-ii.2 
a     25  '^ 

P,(/i)  =     0.23500  ^j 0.4425 

P^{y)^^    .41206  ^4=-     -I5153 

p,(m)  =  ~  .1253  ^«=-  .71742 

P.(m)  «  .3067  X^loge  ^1^-2.68825 

Accordingly 

M 
-8O.68825 +0.07648 +0.00130+0.00008  «o.766ii 

Formula   (13)   gives  for  the  coaxial  case  A^a^2$,  d'^iS, 

M 

0.52573+0.16838—0.00367+0.00020=0.69064 


4Ta 


IV.  SELF-INDUCTANCB  OF  A  SINGLE-LATER  COIL  OR 

SOLENOID 

The  inductance  of  a  single-layer  coil  or  solenoid  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  basing  the  solution  of  the  problem  on  that  for  a 
cylindrical  current  sheet.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  being 
equivalent  to  a  single-layer  helical  winding  of  flat  tape  of  negli- 
gible thickness,  the  adjacent  ttuns  being  separated  by  insulation 
of  infinitesimal  thickness. 

Rosa  •  has  shown  how  the  difference  between  the  inductance  of 
such  an  ideal  winding  and  that  of  an  actual  winding  of  rotmd 
wire  may  be  computed  and  has  prepared  tables  for  facilitating 
the  calculation  of  this  correction.^ 

The  following  formulas  of  this  section  apply  only  to  cylindrical 
current  sheets,  and  the  results  obtained  by  their  use  require 
correction  by  Rosa's  method  to  reduce  to  the  case  of  an  actual 
winding. 

— -  ■-■ ^M-l »-■     ^         —- ^IM-I     II     II     ■         -■■  -  -  I  ■     1     I  "^     -     -  I     f  ■     I      -         ■■  III     ■   ■       ^m   I.         __  K_ ■_    __JLi— 

*  This  Bulletin,  2,  pp.  z6z-x87;  1906,  *  Scientific  Paper  No.  169,  pp.  193,  Z97»  and  Z99. 
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BUTTSRWORTH'S  FORMULAS  FOR  INDUCTANCB  OF  A  CTUNDRICAL 

CURR£NT  SHEET 

In  a  recent  article  Butterworth  ^®  has  obtained  the  differential 
equation  of  which  Lorenz's  absolute  formula  (72)  for  the  induc- 
tance of  a  solenoid  is  a  solution,  and  has  developed  from  this  the 
eight  possible  hypergeometrical  series  expansions.  Of  these,  his 
formulas  G,  I,  J,  and  M  resemble  closely  those  denoted  by  the 
letters  F,  H,  K,  and  L,  respectively,  but  the  latter  formulas  are 
the  more  convergent,  and  these  only  will  be  considered  here. 
Formulas  F  and  K  are  new,  and  H  and  L  are  expressed  by  Butter- 
worth  in  a  form  especially  convenient  for  calculation. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  expressing  the  inductance  of  a  cylin- 
drical ctuxent  sheet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  clear  the  con- 
nection with  the  well-known  formula  for  the  inductance  when 
the  length  of  the  current  sheet  is  infinite ;  that  is,  Lj  =  47r*a*nV&, 
and  each  of  the  following  formulas  is  so  written  as  to  indicate 
this  relation.  The  quantities  k  and  k'  have  already  been  defined 
on  page  120,  Scientific  Paper  No.  169. 

Butterworth's  formula  (F)  gives 


*       6       L      3^        8         64         1024  J 


(20A) 


the  general  term  in  the  parentheses  being 

[i  -  3  '  5  •   •   •   -  (2n4-i)][i  '  I  •  3  •  5  •   —   •  (2^-3)] 

22'^n!  (n  +  i)! 


k 


IB 


This  converges  for  coils  of  all  lengths,  but  most  rapidly  for  long 
coils  {k  small) . 

Formula  (H)  of  Butterworth's  paper  is 
-      -  r        4  2a     i/2aV      I /2aV        5    /2aV  T       /ax 

in  which  the  general  term  is 

/  _  ^x°'^'[i»3-5 (2n-i)][i. 1.3.5 (2n-3)]/2aY° 

^     ^^  2'^n  !       (n  +  i)  !  \b ) 

an  expression  which  agrees  with  that  given  by  Webster  and  Have- 
lock,  formula  (79) ,  but  which  appears  here  in  a  somewhat  simpler 
form  than  that  given  by  them. 

i«  PhiL  Mag..  SI.  p.  976;  X9x6. 
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The  formtila  (21  A)  converges  only  for  coils  whose  length  b  is 
greater  than  the  diameter  2a. 

Butterworth's  formula  (K)  may  be  written 


^-'^.•S<T)[i<'-*'>+*"*'-i5*"*' 

2.4.4.0  2.4.6.4.6.8      ^*  J 


(22A) 


in  which 


,      %       4      3       »       »       I      I      I     I 

,  ,  I  I  I  I  ,  ,  I  I 


2413      .-     •-  '     2n-2     2n    2w  — 5     2n  — I 

,       ,1111 
^.-^,--  +  6---- 

ana  the  general  term  is 

_ [i. 1.3.5  .  .  ,  (2n-5)]  [3.5.7  .  .  .  (2n-i)] 
[2.4.6  ....  (2n  — 2)]  [4.6.8  .  .  .  (2n)] 


Jfe'»Vi 


This  formula  converges  for  all  values  of  fe',  but  especially  well 
for  short  solenoids  {k'  small) . 

Finally,  we  have  Butterworth's  formula  (L),  which  gives  for 
•the  inductance  the  value 


L^L 


A2a/  L^  ^  2.4*^'  \2aJ      2.4.4.6V2a/  *^* 


+  2 


in  which 


i.i.3.i.3.5/6\'    , _  "I 

2.4.6.4.6.8\2o/  ^*  •  J 


(23A) 


,,,       8a     I       ,,,,1111 
^/-loge-y--     ^/-^»'-6  +  8-3-i 

.,_.,_!  .i_i_L,  3        [(2n-3)(2n-2)~i] 

^•^'4613'  "     n(2n-5)      (2n-3)(2n-2) 


and  the  general  term  is 

[1.1.3  .  .  .  (2n-5)]  {1.3.5  .  .  .  (2n-3)] 
[2.4.6  .  .  .  (2n- 2)]  [4.6.8  .  .  .  2n]      ^* 


ihr 


This  is  Rayleigh  and  Niven's  formula  (69),  which  was  extended 
by  Coffin,  formula  (71),  but  the  general  term  has  not  previously 
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been  given.    The  formula  converges  only  for  coils  whose  length  is 
less  than  the  diameter. 

The  preceding  four  formulas  cover  between  them  the  whole 
range  of  possible  solenoids,  although  in  the  case  of  coils  in  which 
the  length  and  diameter  are  nearly  equal  the  number  of  terms 
necessary  to  be  calculated  is  not  inconsiderable,  as  may  be  noted 
from  the  following  examples.  In  such  cases  the  calculation  of 
the  higher-order  terms  is  materially  simplified,  if  one  obtains  the 
expression  for  the  factor  necessary  to  apply  to  each  term  in  order 
to  obtain  the  term  next  following. 

EXAMPLE 

Example  8. — ^For  the  case  in  which  the  length  equals  the  diam- 
eter, we  have  fe  =  fe'  =»  -7=. 

Using  formula  (20A),  14  terms  gives  L«  0.6884229  L^ 
Using  formula  (22A),  13  terms  gives  L« 0.68842 30  L^ 
where  L^  «4ir'a'nV& 

For  the  coil  of  example  60  of  Scientific  Paper  No.  169,  a  =  27.0862 
6  =  30.551,  we  find  from  eight  terms  of  (23A)  the  value  L  — 
0.5546957  Li,  and  seven  terms  in  (22 A)  give  L  =-0.554697  L^.  The 
values  foimd  by  Nagaoka's  formulas  (77)  and  (76)  differ  from  the 
first  of  these  values  by  only  one  and  three  units,  respectively,  in 
the  last  place. 

DISK  COILS 

An  extension  to  the  Rayleigh  and  Niven  formula  (70)  for  a 
disk  coil  of  radial  dimension  c  and  mean  radius  a  has  been  found 
by  Lyle.    The  additional  terms  are 

^      T\46o8oa*     105.256^  aV     ^  c  ^^^^^ 

,      I     c'  I  98579  en 

2400  a*     (131072)  (44ioo)a'J 

Formula  (70)  with  the  additional  terms  of  (70A)  suffices  for 
values  of  c  as  great  as  the  mean  radius  a. 

For  those  coils  where  c  is  large  compared  with  a — ^that  is, 
for  disk  coils  in  which  the  inner  radius  is  small  compared  with 
the  outer  radius — a  formula  has  been  developed  by  Spielrein  ^ 
who  puts 

L^n^  Af  (a)  (24A) 

"  Arch,  fur  Elektrotechnik,  S,  p.  187;  19x5. 
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in  which 

A  *The  outer  radius  of  the  disk 

a  —the  ratio  of  inner  radius  to  outer  radius 

G-(~-^,  +  ^,-  .  .  .)  =0.9159656  .... 


and 


2  L2  .  4  .  6 2n     J 


2Un  2n  or*»+* 


3    (i-a)*L^  J    (2n~i).(2n-f-i) 

— o^It  log  2  — (2G— i)— -  +  -  log- 

_  ^  2Un  (2n  +  i)     2nn 
J    2n  (2n  +  2)  "      J  J 

-TfZ^s    6.96957 -a*  (30.3008  log  i+ 9.08008) 

+  1.48044  0*4-0.33045  a' 

+ 0.1 2494  a* +0.06038  a" +0.033 7  «*•+ .  •  •) 

Spielrein  gives  a  second  formula  for  values  of  a  between  0.5 

and  I,  but  if  we  remember  that  —  «    "7   >  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

2a     i+a  '^ 

this  is  equivalent  to  (70)  and  (70A) ,  lacking  the  term  in  c^/a^. 

In  Table  E  is  reproduced  a  collection  of  values  of  /  (a)  calcu- 
lated by  Spielrein  for  a  ntmiber  of  values  of  a. 

V.  SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  CIRCULAR  COIL  OF 
RECTANGULAR  CROSS  SECTION 

For  the  calculation  of  the  inductance  of  a  circular  coil  of  rec- 
tangular cross  section,  whose  dimensions  b  and  c  are  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  mean  radius  a,  the  most  accurate  formula 
previously  available  has  been  that  of  Weinstein,^'  which  appears 
as  (88)  in  Scientific  Paper  No.  169.  In  the  next  volume  of  Wiede- 
mann's Annalen,  after  that  containing  Weinstein's  article,  Stefan  " 
published  what  is  the  same  formula,  but  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate 
ntunerical  calculations.  (See  (90)  in  Scientific  Paper  No.  169.)  There 
is  nothing  in  Stefan's  article  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Weinstein's  work. 

u  Wled.  Ann.,  81,  p.  339;  1884.  '*  Wied.  Ann.,  S2.  p.  1x3;  1884. 
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The  formula  given  by  Stefan  is  reproduced  here. 

L  -4ir««»{(i  +^)  log  -^  -y.  +7§^»  y\  ^90) 

Values  of  the  two  quantities  y^  and  y^  are  given  by  Stefan  in  tables 
which  he  prepared  to  make  his  formula  more  generally  useful. 
Changing  his  nomendatture  to  £^ee  with  that  of  this  paper,  the 
two  equations  given  by  him  for  the  calculation  of  y^  and  y^  are 

4/  = log  (i  +JC*) log(  I  +--,  I — (x — I  tan  'ho 

^^       3         I2X'     /"  ^  ^       12       *\         ^V      3\         Xj  12 

C60      221      I  I      -         /      .     ,N    .  ^^  1       /  l\ 

+ —  tan  -'x 

5         5  J 

in  which  x  »  b/c,  the  ratio  of  the  axial  dimension  of  the  cross  section 
to  the  radial. 

Stefan's  formula  and  tables  have  been  reproduced  in  a  number 
of  handbooks,  including  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  collection,  with 
the  statement  that  both  y^  and  y^  are  unchanged,  when  b  and  c 
are  interchanged;  that  is,  that  y^  and  y^  are  the  same  ftmctions  of 
cfb  that  they  are  of  6/c. 

This  statement  is  true  of  ^j,  but  does  not  hold  for  y,,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  defining  equations  (25A). 

MODIFICATION  OF  STEFAN'S  FORICOLA  FOR  THB  CASB  (c>6) 

The  formula  (25A)  shows  that  y,  grows  rapidly  larger  as  c  is 
increased  relatively  to  6,  and  approaches  infinity  as  its  limit  when 
the  ratio  b/c  approaches  zero.  In  such  cases  interpolation  of  the 
values  of  y^  becomes  diflficult.  This  difiiculty  may,  however,  be 
avoided  if,  for  the  case  c  >  6,  we  write  Stefan's  formula  in  the  form  " 


L  —  4iran'ji  i  + 


(/  ^36!±£!\,  8a  ^   c»       I 


(26A) 


In  this  equation  the  quantity  j/,  is  related  to  y,  by  the  equation 
y,  =»  Vlc^.y^,  and  sufl&cient  values  of  y,  are  included  in  Appendix  B 
to  allow  of  accurate  interpolation.  The  defining  equation  for  y, 
is 

^«    6L20       60        5  5  ^        ,         ,-      !(27A) 

M  xhis  fonn  of  the  equation,  with  tables  for  comimtatioa,  was  first  given  in  the  1916  revision  of  Scieotiiie 
Fisper  No.  169. 
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LTUB'S  FORMULA 

The  Wdnstein-Stefan  formula  was  obtained  by  integrating  the 
series  expression  (10),  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  coaxial 
circles,  over  the  retangular  cross  section  of  the  coil  in  question. 
In  this  integration  are  included  terms  of  second  order  only  in  cja 
and  hi  a.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  cross  section  are  small,  relatively 
to  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil,  this  approximation  will  suffice. 
In  a  good  many  cases,  however,  the  further  terms  are  not  negligible, 
and  in  any  case  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are 
negligible. 

To  carry  out  the  integration  of  (14)  so  as  to  include  higher- 
order  terms  is  a  difficult  matter  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
terms  which  must  be  treated.  In  a  recent  paper  Lyle  "  has  shown 
how  to  simplify  the  work  so  that  further  terms  may  be  obtained 
in  Weinstein's  formula,  and  has  published  the  expressions  for  the 
terms  of  fourth  and  sixth  order,  together  with  tables  for  calcu- 
lating the  fomth-order  term. 

The  author  of  the  present  paper  has  called  Prof.  Lyle's  atten- 
tion to  an  error  in  one  of  the  coefficients  of  the  sixth-order  terms 
of  the  extension  of  (14)  upon  which  the  integration  was  per- 
formed, and  he  has  very  kindly  repeated  his  work  and  supplied 
the  correction  of  the  single  term  affected. 

In  addition  Prof.  Lyle  has  been  so  good  as  to  communicate  to 
us  additional  tables,  not  heretofore  published,  with  his  permission 
for  their  incorporation  with  this  paper.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  Prof.  Lyle's  letter: 

In  a  former  paper  I  Iiave  eictended  Ifazwell's  and  Weinstein's  fonmila  for  the  self- 
inductance  of  a  circular  coil  of  rectangular  section  to  the  sixth,  and,  following  Stefan, 
have  given  tables  by  means  of  which  the  result,  up  to  the  fotuth  order,  may  easily  be 
applied  to  the  calculation  of  inductances.  I  have  lately  recalculated  the  figures 
given  in  one  of  these  sets  of  tables  and  extended  the  latter  to  the  sixth  order. 

Thus,  if  uniform  current  density  over  the  whole  section  of  the  coil  be  assumed,  its 
self -inductance  may  be  written  in  the  form 


w[(.H-.|+^^4.^^)log? 


8a 

(28A) 


in  which 


a     is  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil 
n     the  number  of  turns 
rf>«6«-f  c»,  where 
6=>the  axial  width  of  the  coil 
c^the  radial  depth  of  the  coil 


^  Phil.  Trans.,  21SA,  ^p.  431-435;  X9U> 
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In  Appendix C  Lyle's  values  of  mi,7n2,fn„/oi^i>^3»^^d  Itore  given 
for  different  values  of  c/b  for  thick  coils — ^that  is,  those  in  which  b 
is  greater  than  c — and  in  Appendix  D  are  given  their  values  for 
different  values  of  b/c  for  thin  coils — ^that  is,  those  in  which  b  is 
less  than  c. 

The  following  relations  exist  between  Lyle's  constants  and  the 
quantities  y^,  y^,  and  y^  of  formulas  (90)  and  (26A) : 

y,  =  i6/,  (i+c»/6>) 
y,-i6/,  (i+6Vc^) 

A  second  form  was  given  by  Lyle  to  his  formula  in  his  original 
paper.  Formula  (28A)  has,  however,  the  advantage  that  it 
differs  from  Stefan's  formula  only  in  that  the  foiuth  and  sixth 
order  terms  are  added.  Therefore,  in  any  given  case,  a  rough 
preliminary  calculation  will  suffice  to  show  whether  the  higher- 
order  terms  are  of  importance.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  may 
thus  be  shown  that  Stefan's  formula  is  sufficient,  and  only  in 
extreme  cases  (coils  of  relatively  very  large  cross  section)  will  the 
sixth  and  higher  order  terms  be  important.  In  the  latter  case  no 
other  formula  is  yet  available  for  obtaining  such  an  acctirate 
value  with  so  little  labor.  Lyle's  formula,  however,  fails  for  the 
case  of  coils  whose  length  b  is  considerably  greater  than  the  mean 
radius  a. 

BUTTBRWORTH'S  FORMITLA  FOR  SELF-SfDUCTANCE  OF  A  LONG 

MULTIPLB-LAYER  COIL 

Butterworth  "  has  developed  a  series  formula  for  the  case  of  a 
long  coil  whose  winding  depth  is  rather  large.  Its  region  of  con- 
vergence, for  coils  whose  length  is  greater  than  four  times  the 
outer  radius  and  whose  winding  depth  is  greater  than  about  one- 
fifth  the  mean  radius,  covers  the  case  of  coils  whose  cross  section 
is  so  great  that  Stefan's  and  Lyle's  formulas  are  not  sufficiently 
convergent. 

Changing  Butterworth's  nomenclature  to  agree  with  that  pre- 
viously employed  in  this  paper,  his  method  may  be  stunmarized 
as  follows : 

Writing  Li=the  inductance  of  an  infinite  cylindrical  current 
sheet  of  the  same  mean  radius  as  the  coil,  the  inductance  of  a 
finite  solenoid  having  the  same  length  as  the  given  coil  is  L, «  KL^,^^ 

I*  Proc.  Phys.  Soc..  haadaa,  87,  p.  371;  X9>5-  ^^  Scientific  Fltper  No.  169.  p.  1x9.  formula  (75). 
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and  we  may  write  for  the  inductance  of  the  actual  coil,  L'^Li-^-  AL, 
in  which 

A^._i4,-^_JLV,og82-H^)+-^£;«(log8-    1 

^i         3  ^L      4^     2v  b\        c      12/     i6oTa*  b\        c 

96a«H       io6»^       /  J 

BZAMPLBS 

Example  9. — ^As  an  example,  we  may  consider  one  of  the  cofls 
treated  by  Butterworth,  viz,  bja^^^,  c/a— 0.2,  the  value  of  the 
mean  radius  and  the  number  of  turns  being  so  chosen,  for  sim- 

4r  "M  /x 

plicity,  that     .^    —  i  000  000.    This  gives  Lj  — 16  millihenrys. 

The  value  of  K  for  2a/6-o.5  is  0.81 8136,"  and,  therefore, 
L,  — 13.09017. 

64     1024/     i92ooo\       1 60/ J 

— (  I-.05-.OI4I03+.OOOOI4-.002845-.000005  W-.062204 

or  AL  =»  -  0.99526  mh. 

The  only  other  formula  available  as  a  check  is  Rosa's  formula 
(91),  which  gives  the  result  AL«  -1.0207  mh,  or  a  difference 
from  Butterworth's  formula  of  0.0255  mh,  or  about  two  parts  in 
a  thousand  of  the  total  inductance.  Lyle's  formula  can  not  be 
used  in  this  case. 

Butterworth  explains  the  above  difference  as  being  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  curvature  in  the  geometric  mean-distance  formulas 
used  in  obtaining  B^  in  Rosa's  formula  (91). 

For  the  coil  6  =  10,  c  =  i,  a  =  io,  n  =  1000  we  find 

—  =-15.53984  Lyle's  formula  to  fourth  order 
4T 

=  15.54071  Lyle's  formula  to  sixth  order 

-15.5361  Rosa's  formula  (91)   (see  example  66  of  Scientific 

Paper  No.  169). 

Butterworth's  formula  is  not  applicable  to  a  coil  as  short  as 

this. 

^  Scientific  Paper  No.  Z69.  Table  XXI. 
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Here,  again,  Rosa's  formula  gives  a  result  somewhat  too  small, 
although  the  difference  in  this  case  is  only  3  in  10  000. 

These  checks  on  Rosa's  formula  are  valuable,  since  it  is  the 
only  formula  yet  available  in  the  region  where  neither  Lyle's 
formula  (28A)  nor  Butterworth's  formula  (29A)  converges  well. 

The  error  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  curvature  in  applying  the 
geometric  mean-distance  formulas  in  obtaining  a  result  by  Rosa's 
formula  will  not  usually  be  regarded  as  important.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  diflScult  to  obtain  a  correction  for  this  effect, 
although  the  formula  thus  obtained  would  not  be  so  simple  to 
use  as  (91). 

NOTE  ON  COHEN'S  APPROXIMATE  FORMULA  (92) 

Cohen's  formula  (92)  is  applicable  to  a  coil  of  several  layers. 
The  formula  presupposes  that  the  rectangular  cross  section  is 
divided  into  a  ntunber  of  equal  axial  rectangles  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  layers,  and  the  formula  for  the  inductance  involves  the 
radii  of  the  layers. 

Butterworth  has  shown  that  assuming  a  coil  of  given  cross- 
sectional  dimensions  the  inductance  as  calculated  by  (92)  comes 
out  quite  different  according  to  the  number  of  layers  assumed  in 
the  cross  section.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  this  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  derivation  of  (92)  the  approximations  made 
at  certain  points  of  the  demonstration  are  not  sufficient  to  give 
the  accuracy  claimed  by  Cohen.  However,  for  a  certain  choice 
of  the  number  of  sections,  different  in  each  case,  and  not  a  priori 
determinate,  the  result  may  lie  quite  close  to  the  true  restdt. 

As  an  example  of  these  points  Butterworth  has  calculated,  by 
means  of  Cohen's  formula,  the  inductance  of  the  coil  in  the 
example  next  preceding  but  one  for  different  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  m  in  (92) . 

w=i  2  3  4         5  10  infinite. 

L  =  12.70  12. II    12.07   12.06  12.09   12.14  12.19  millihenrys. 

The  correct  value  of  the  inductance  for  this  case  is,  to  four  sig- 
nificant figxu^s,  12.09  millihenrys. 

VI.  SELF  AND  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  LINEAR 

CONDUCTORS 

Formulas  are  given  in  section  8  of  Scientific  Paper  No.  169  for 
the  calculation  of  the  self -inductance  of  straight  wires  of  different 
cross  section  and  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  such  conductors 
when  placed  parallel  to  one  another. 
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Such  cases  are  easily  treated  by  the  method  of  the  geometric 
mean  distance.  For  the  calculation  of  the  self-inductance  of  a 
straight  conductor  of  any  desired  cross  section  we  have  only  to 
calculate  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  straight  filaments 
placed  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  geometric  mean  distance  of 
the  cross  section  from  itself. 

Similarly  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  straight  con- 
ductors is  equal  to  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  straight 
filaments  whose  distance  apart  is  taken  equal  to  the  geometric 
mean  distance  of  the  area  of  cross  section  of  one  conductor  from 
the  cross  section  of  the  other. 

The  calculation  of  the  self-inductance  of  any  straight  conductor 
or  any  pair  of  parallel  straight  conductors  may,  therefore,  be 
accomplished  by  substituting  the  proper  geometric  mean  distance 
for  R  in,  the  formula 

M-2/|^log^-i+yJ  (30A) 

which  is  the  expression  (99)  of  Scientific  Paper  No.  169  for  the 
mutual  inductance  of  two  filaments  of  length  /,  at  a  distance  R 
apart,  which  is  small  compared  with  their  length.  In  most  prac- 
tical cases  the  last  term  of  (30A)  may  safely  be  neglected. 

To  aid  in  making  calculations  by  this  method,  the  formulas  for 
geometric  mean  distance,  in  a  number  of  important  cases,  are 
presented  in  section  9  of  Scientific  Paper  No.  169. 

The  inductance  of  a  circuit  composed  of  a  nimiber  of  linear 
conductors  may,  in  general,  be  found  by  taking  the  simi  of  the 
self-inductances  of  the  individual  conductors  and  the  mutual  in- 
ductances of  each  wire  on  all  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  return 
drcuit — that  is,  a  circuit  consisting  of  two  parallel  wires  in  which 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  one  is  opposed  to  the  direction  of 
the  cmrent  in  the  other — the  inductance  of  the  remainder  of  the 
drcuit  being  negligible  in  comparison,  L=Li-f-La--2M,  in  which 
Li  and  L.  are  the  self-inductances  of  the  two  wires  and  M  is  their 
mutual  inductance. 

This  equation,  taken  in  connection  with  (30A) ,  if  the  last  term 
in  the  latter  be  neglected,  gives  as  a  general  formula  for  a  return 
circuit 

L  «  2/  [2  log  /?„  -  log  R,  -  log  /?  J  (31  A) 

in  which  R^  and  /?,  are,  respectively,  the  geometric  mean  distances 
of  the  cross  sections  of  the  two  wires  on  themselves,  and  R^^  is 
the  geometric  mean  distance  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  two  wires. 
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If  the  cross  sections  of  the  two  wires  are  the  same,  this  formula 
becomes 

L  =  4/log§^*  (32  A) 

These  formulas  have  been  employed,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  section  8  of  Scientific  Paper  No.  169,  to  obtain  the  inductance 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  special  circuits  treated  in  that 
section. 

INDUCTANCE  OF  SHUNTS 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  shunts  of  large  carrying  capacity  for 
measuring  the  cmrent  in  alternating-current  circuits  has  lent  a 
very  practical  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  inductance  in 
such  cases. 

As  such  shunts  are  constructed,  it  is  true,  the  inductance  is  very 
small  (of  the  order  of  a  few  abhenrys) ,  but  since  the  resistance  is 
often  less  than  a  thousandth  of  an  ohm,  the  phase  angle  between 
electromotive  force  and  current  may,  even  with  such  a  small 
inductance,  depart  widely  from  zero,  so  that  the  assumption  that 
such  apparatus  is  noninductive  may  cause  very  serious  error  in 
the  measurement  of  cmrent  and  power. 

We  will  consider  here  shunts  of  two  main  tjrpes — (a)  shunts  of 
flat  metal  strip,  bent  so  as  to  form  a  retmn  circuit  whose  parallel 
elements  are  very  close  together,  and  (6)  tubular  shunts. 

(a)  Shunts  of  flat  strip, — If  we  neglect  the  thickness  of  the  strip, 
in  comparison  with  its  width  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  two 
parallel  conductors,  we  may  calculate  log  R^  and  log  if,  from  (i  23) 
and  log  i?i2  by  (132).  The  expression  resulting  from  the  substi- 
tution of  these  quantities  in  (31  A)  may,  however,  be  put  in  a  more 
serviceable  form,  if  we  expand  the  logarithmic  and  inverse  trigo- 
nometric functions.  Putting  w  for  the  width  of  the  strip  and  g 
for  the  distance  between  the  strips,  then,  if  gjw  is  small, 

Since  glw  is  not  always  small,  we  should,  in  the  case  of  strips  at 
some  distance  apart,  use  the  exact  expressions  for  log  R^  and 
log  R,^. 

More  often,  however,  we  will  be  unable  to  neglect  the  thickness 
of  the  strip.  Silsbee  "  has  recently  treated  this  case  by  calculating 
log  Ri  by  (124),  the  formula  for  the  geometric  mean  distance  of  a 

1*  Scientific  Fltptt  No.  aSz,  pp.  375-4a>;  1916. 
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rectangle  from  itself,  and  log  R^^  by  Gray's  formula  for  two  parallel 
rectangles.*®  Expanding  these  quantities  in  series  involving  b/w, 
and  g/w,  the  thickness  of  the  strip  being  denoted  by  b  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  insulating  space  between  the  two  strips  by  g,  he  finds 
finally 


{: 


n      (34A) 

H ^(a*  log  a  -  2j3*  log  )3  +  7*  log  7  -  28*  log  Si)  I 

in  which 

2b+g  ^    b+g        g   ^    b 

www        w 

This  expression  reduces  to  the  preceding  expression  (33A)  if  we 
let  5  approach  zero. 

To  show  that,  in  practice,  the  difference  between  the  two  for- 
mulas (33A)  and  (34A)  may  be  large,  we  may  consider  an  example 
given  by  Silsbee : 

/  — 35.62,  &«o.io64,  w«4.986,  g— 0.0336. 

Here,  although  the  metal  used  is  only  about  i  mm  thick,  the 
thickness  of  the  insulation  between  the  two  legs  of  the  shunt  is 
only  about  one-third  of  this,  so  that  bjw  is  about  three  times  as 
great  as  gjw,  instead  of  being  negligible,  as  (33A)  supposes. 

Making  the  calculation  by  Silsbee's  formula,  the  terms  taken  in 
order  are  as  follows: 

4/  (0.065867—0.001642  —  7Xio"*-3X I o"' -0.003282 

-ho.ooi  288  —0.000002  +0.000292) 
=  4/  (0.062521)  «8.9i  X  lo-*  henry 
The  value  foimd  by  (33A)  is 

4/  (0.021 1 71  —0.000227—0.000068)  ==4/  (0.020876) 

which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  correct  value.  This  example, 
then,  illustrates  the  fact  that  formula  (33A)  should  be  used  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  quantity  biw  can  be  shown  to  be  negligible 
in  comparison  with  gjw.  Such  cases  are  likely  to  be  rare,  except 
when  the  distance  of  the  strips  apart  is  comparable  with  the  width 
of  the  strip,  a  condition  not  conducive  to  good  design.  Formula 
(33A)  is,  therefore,  of  limited  usefulness. 

Silsbee  has  also  treated  the  case  where  the  return  circuit  is 
made  up  of  two  strips  of  different  thickness.    Suppose  two  strips 

*  This  Bolletin,  S.  p.  6, 1907.  formula  (8). 
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of  the  same  width  w,  but  of  different  thicknesses  b  and  c,  the 
thietness  of  the  insulating  space  between  them  being  g,  then  if 
we  denote  by  L^  the  inductance  of  a  length  /  of  the  conductor  of 
thickness  b,  the  other  conductor  serving  as  a  return,  and  by  L, 
the  inductance  of  a  length  /  of  the  conductor  of  thickness  c,  with 
its  return  through  the  other  conductor,  Silsbee  shows  (page  378 
of  his  article)  that  Li  =  2/  (log  JRi,  — log  R^),  where  JRi  is  the 
geometric  mean  distance  of  strip  b  from  itself  *  and  R12  is  the 
geometric  mean  distance  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  two  strips. 

Calculating  these  geometric  mean  distances  by  the  formulas 
used  in  the  previous  case,  and  expanding  the  resulting  expres- 
sions, he  finds 


L, 


i<^^hi)-<i^TA^ld 


— r-(  a*  log  oc—K*  log  k—\*  log  X  +7*  log  7  —  25*ii  log  S  j  I 


(35A) 


where 


b+c  +  g         g   -      6  c  ^_6+9  x_c+9 

w  w         w         w  w  w 


The  inductance  L,  is  found  by  interchanging  the  letters  5  and 
17,  and  the  inductance  of  the  complete  circuit  is  L^L^-^L^, 

Equation  (34 A)  can  be  derived  from  (3 5 A)  by  letting  6=c  in 
the  complete  expression  for  (Li  +  L,) . 

(6)  Tubular  shunts. — ^These  are  generally  constructed  of  two 
concentric  tubes  of  resistance  metal,  one  of  which  forms  a  rettun 
for  the  other,  the  two  potential  leads  being  attached  at  points 
which  differ  in  different  designs.  In  case  one  or  both  of  the 
potential  leads  are  so  disposed  tiiiat  an  electromotive  force  is 
induced  in  the  lead,  this  will  change  the  effective  reactance  of  the 
shtmt,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  quadrattu^  com- 
ponent of  the  voltage  between  those  ends  of  the  potential  leads 
which  are  attached  to  the  meastiring  apparatus,  to  the  current 
in  the  shunt.  For  a  full  treatment  of  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  378  of  Silsbee's  article. 

Silsbee  has  attacked  the  problem  by  calculating  directly  the 
linkages  of  the  magnetic  flux  with  the  different  elements  of  the 
shtmt,  and  has  given  in  series  form  the  inductance  for  fotu*  prac- 
tical designs  of  tubular  shtmt.  In  accordance  with  his  sugges- 
tion that  these  formulas  more  clearly  illustrate  the  procedure 
which  may  be  adopted  in  deriving  formulas  for  similar  cases  not 
included  in  (hese  examples,  if  their  relation  to  the  geometric 
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mean  distances  involved  be  made  clear,  this  method  of  treatment 
will  here  be  outlined! 

The  geometric  mean  distance  of  an  annulus  of  inner  radius  a, 
and  outer  radius  a^  is  given  by  formula  (129) 

log  R,  -  log  a,  -  j^TZ:^.  log  -^  4-  -  (^^,  _  ^,^ 

which  Silsbee  develops  in  the  series  form 

t      t^      /* 
log  /?i-log  ai--  +  — +  — 4-  •  •  •  (36A) 

3     30    40 

useful  in  the  case  when  the  ratio  t^{a^—a^lay^  of  the  thickness 
to  the  outer  radius  is  small. 

The  geometric  mean  distance  of  an  annulus  from  any  area 
entirely  inside  of  it  is  by  (135),  if  for  the  outer  radius  we  put  a, 
and  for  the  inner  radius  a^y 

a^MogOpO^Mogo,! 

or 

logi?„  =  loga,-|-^  +  ^+--  ,    (37A) 

in  terms  of  the  quantity  s  =  — ^ *'     This  formula  gives  the  geo- 

metric  mean  distance  of  the  cross  sections  of  two  concentric 
rings. 

For  the  design  a  of  tubular  shunt,  treated  by  Silsbee  (p.  400), 
in  which  one  tube  forms  a  return  circuit  for  the  other,  and  the 
potential  leads  are  brought  out  in  the  same  plane  at  a  distance  / 
from  the  jxmction  of  the  tubes, 

L=Li+L2-2M 
=  2/[2  log  R,,  -  log  R,  -  log  R,) 


=  2/[2(loga3-^-f^+i^-l--.) 
/1  t      t^      t*  \ 

-(loga.--^  +  i^4-i^4-..)] 


VOO'^O^— 19 6 
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This  may  be  reduced  by  the  relations 

log  a, -log  ai  =log  —  +  log  — 

log  ^^-log  bzi£tZ^l„iog  (I  -,) 


a.  a 


8 


log  £i.log  C°«-(«.-«.)],iog  (I  _„) 


aA  a 


A 


and  expanding  log  {i—s)  and  log  (i—u),  we  obtain  Silsbee's 
equation 

L  =  /r-/  +  2w+-^+tt2+^j»-l-^j»-l--tt«-  — +    -l      (38A) 
L3  3  3        5       3         15  J 

For  his  case  6,  in  which  the  potential  leads  are  attached  to  the 
outer  tube  at  points  a  distance  /  apart  and  are  carried  away  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube 

L  =  L,  -M - 2/ (log  i?„  -log  i?,) 

«2((loga..i-^^il4-.    .)-(loga..i^^4-^^^ 

\     3      6     15     60  /  J 

Silsbee's  case  c  is  like  the  preceding,  except  that  the  potential 
leads  are  attached  to  the  inner  tube  and  are  brought  perpen- 
dicularly out  through  holes  in  the  outer  tube.  For  this  arrange- 
ment 

L  =.Li  -  M  =  2/  [log  /?„  -^log/ej 
=  2/[(loga3-^i-^  +  i^)-(log  a,-^  +  ^4.^)] 

which,  remembering  that 

log  ^'  =log  ^4-log  ^  =  log  (i  -u)  -hlog  (i  -s) 
as  a^  a, 

gives  on  expansion  of  the  logarithms 

L^/T  2w  +  ^-h-^+tt'4-^^r'+  •    •1  (40A) 

Silsbees's  final  case  d  uses  potential  leads  attached  to  the  inner 
tube  at  a  distance  /  apart,  one  of  them  being  carried  away  inside 
the  inner  tube  parallel  to  its  axis.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
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this  case  to  take  into  accotint  the  electromotive  force  induced  in 
this  lead,  which  depends  upon  the  geometric  mean  distance  of 
the  inner  tube  on  an  area  inside  of  it. 

The  inductive  effect  of  the  outer  tube  on  the  inner  tube  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  effect  of  the  outer  tube  on  the  potential 
lead,  so  that  we  find  for  the  inductance  simply 

L^L,-M^  =  2/  [log  /?e -log  R,] 
^2/[(loga,.|-^+^  +  ..)-(loga,-i  +  ^  +  ^+---^ 

-l-3-5-;i'-65+- J 


(41A) 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  cases  b  and  d  the  inductance  comes  out 
negative;  that  is,  that  the  potential  between  the  terminals  lags, 
behind  the  curfent  in  phase. 

The  method  used  in  deriving  formulas  (38 A)  to  (41  A),  inclusive,, 
may  be  used  to  derive  the  inductance  in  other  cases  not  here 
treated. 

Washington,  July  27,  191 7. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE  A.— Values  of  Zonal  Harmonics  for  Use  with  Formulas  (lOA)  to  (19A) 


M 

VM 

Ai 

As 

P4(i») 

1 
Ai        As 

At 

0.00 
.05 
,.10 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.50 
.55 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.90 
.95 

1.00 

-0.5000 

-  .4962 

-  .4850 

-  .4662 

-  .4400 

-  .4062 

-  .3650 

-  .3162 

-  .2600 

-  .1962 

-  .1250 

-  .0462 
+  .0400 

.1338 
.2350 
.3438 
.4600 
.5838 
.7150 
.8538 
1.0000 

+  38 

112 

188 

262 

338 

+  412 

488 

562 

638 

712 

+  788 

862 

938 

1012 

1088 

+1162 

1238 

1312 

1388 

+1462 

74 
76 
74 
76 
74 
76 
74 
76 
74 
76 
74 
76 
74 
76 
74 
76 
74 
76 
74 

0.3750 
.3657 
.3379 
.2928 
.2320 
.1577 
+  .0729 

-  .0187 

-  .1130 

-  .2050 

-  .2891 

-  .3590 

-  .4080 

-  .4284 

-  .4121 

-  .3501 

-  .2330 

-  .0506 
+  .2079 

.5541 
+1.0000 

-  93 

-  278 

-  451 

-  608 

-  743 

-  848 

-  916 

-  943 

-  920 

-  841 

-  699 

-  490 

-  204 
+  163 
+  620 

1171 
'  1824 
2585 
3462 
4459 

-185 
-173 
-157 
-135 
-105 

-  68 

-  27 
+  23 
+  79 

142 

209 

286 

367 

457 

551 

653 

761' 

878 

997 

+12 

16 

22 

30 

37 

41 

50 

56 

63 

67 

77 

81 

90 

94 

102 

106 

116 

120 

M 

PiOi) 

Ai 

As 

As 

A4 

M 

P#(m) 

^M 

0.00 
.05 
.10 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.50 
.55 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.90 
.95 

1.00 

-0.3125 

-  .2962 

-  .2488 

-  .1746 

-  .0806 
+  .0243 

.1292 
.2225 
.2926 
.3290 
.3232 
.2708 
.1721 
+  .0347 

-  .1253 

-  .2808 

-  .3918 

-  .4030 

-  .2412 
+  .1875 
J.1  nnnn 

+  163 

474 

742 

940 

1049 

1049 

933 

701 

+  364 

-  58 

-  524 

-  987 
-1374 
-1600 
-1555 
-1110 

-  112 
+1618 

4287 
+8125 

+  311 

268 

198 

109 

0 

-116 

-232 

-337 

-422 

-466 

-463 

-387 

-226 

+  45 

445 

998 

1730 

2669 

-  43 

-  70 

-  89 
-109 
-116 
-116 
-105 

-  85 

-  44 
+  3 

76 
161 
271 
400 
553 
732 
939 
1219 

-  27 

-  19 

-  20 

-  7 
0 

+11 

+20 

+41 

47 

73 

85 

110 

129 

153 

179 

207 

280 

0.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 
.75 
.76 
.77 
.78 
.79 
.80 
.81 
.82 
.83 
.84 
.85 
.86 
.87 
.88 
.89 

-0.1253 

-  .1578 

-  .1899 

-  .2214 

-  .2518 

-  .2808 

-  .3081 

-  .3333 

-  .3559 

-  .3756 

-  .3918 

-  .4041 

-  .4119 

-  .4147 

-  .4120 

-  .4030 

-  .3872 

-  .3638 

-  .3322 

-  .2916 

0.90 
.91 
.92 
.93 
.94 
.95 
.96 
.97 
.98 
.99 

1.00 

-0.2412 

-  .1802 

-  .1077 

-  .0229 
+  .0751 

.1875 
.3151 
.4590 
.6204 
.8003 
+1.0000 

1  ••  ^»».r«» 
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TABLE  B.— Values  of  y,  and  73  in  Formulas  (90)  and  (26A) 

CRadlid  Deplh  of  Cxon  Sectkm  OrMter  Uum  the  AxJal  BrMdOi] 


b 

c 

« 

y« 

yi 

0 

00 

0.59722 

0.05 

239.43 

.59858 

.10 

60.231 

.60231 

.15 

27.020 

.60795 

.20 

15.378 

.61512 

.25 

9.9765 

.62353 

.30 

7.0327 

.63294 

.35 

5.2502 

.64315 

.40 

4.0676 

.65403 

.45 

3.2861 

.66545 

.50 

2.7093 

.67734 

.55 

2.2798 

.68964 

.60 

1.9509 

.70231 

.65 

1.6931 

. 71533 

.70 

1.4871 

.72870 

.75 

1.3198 

.74240 

.80 

1. 1819 

.75644 

.85 

1.0669 

.77084 

.90 

.9698 

.78558 

.95 

.8872 

.80071 

1.00 

.8162 

.81622 

Ai 

Ai 

136 

237 

373 

191 

564 

153 

717 

124 

841 

100 

941 

80 

1021 

67 

1088 

54 

1142 

47 

1189 

41 

1230 

37 

1267 

35 

1302 

35 

1337 

33 

1370 

34 

1404 

36 

1440 

34 

1474 

39 

1513 

38 

1551 

TABLE  €••— Constants  in  Lyle's  Formula  (28A),  Thick  Coils,  b>c 

Communiaited  by  Prof.  Lyle. 


c/b 

100  mi 

10«mt 

10*  mt 

1. 

100  li 

10«ls 
6.5104 

10«]t 

C/b 

O.OQ 

3.125000 

-9.7656 

76.29 

0.5000000 

0.781250 

-69.30 

0.00 

.025 

3.123699 

-9.7463 

76.01 

.5252663 

.783689 

6.4896 

-68.94 

.025 

.05 

3. 119805 

-9.6886 

75.14 

.5489951 

.790984 

6.4274 

-67.88 

.05 

.10 

3. 104373 

-9.4613 

71.79 

.5924342 

.819830 

6.1838 

-63.77 

.10 

.15 

3.079157 

-9.0942 

66.50 

.6310248 

.866769 

5.7944 

-57.35 

.15 

.20 

3.044872 

-8.6040 

59.67 

.6652018 

.930230 

5.2827 

-49.20 

.20 

.25 

3.002451 

-8.0115 

51.78 

.6953236 

1.008207 

4.6774 

-39.99 

.25 

.30 

2.952982 

-7.3402 

43.36 

.7217163 

1.098406 

4.0102 

-30.44 

.30 

.35 

2.897643 

-6.6144 

vT«  00 

.7446891 

1.198386 

3.3128 

-21. 17 

.35 

.40 

2.837644 

-5.8573 

26.77 

.7645392 

1.305696 

2.6145 

-12.70 

.40 

.45 

2. 774168 

-5.0903 

19.34 

. 7815523 

1. 417987 

1.9404 

-  5.39 

.45 

.50 

2.708333 

-4.3316 

12.82 

.7960019 

1.533097 

1.3107 

+  .55 

.50 

.55 

2.641155 

-3.5961 

7.32 

.8081473 

1.649113 

.7400 

+  5.05 

.55 

.60 

2. 573529 

-2.8951 

+  2.89 

.8182324 

1.764399 

+  .2378 

8.17 

.60 

.65 

2.506224 

-2.2366 

-  .51 

.8264842 

1.877606 

-  .1912 

10.03 

.65 

.70 

2.439877 

-1.6260 

-  2.94 

.8331124 

1.987664 

-  .5460 

10.82 

.70 

.75 

2.375000 

-1.0656 

-  4.52 

.8383088 

2.093763 

-  .8287 

10.73 

.75 

.80 

2.311992 

-  .5563 

-  5.37 

.8422476 

2. 195318 

-1.0437 

9.97 

.80 

.85 

2. 251149 

-  .0970 

-  5.61 

.8450864 

2.291944 

-1.1966 

8.73 

.85 

.90 

2. 192680 

+  .3141 

-  5.37 

.8469663 

2.383421 

-1.2939 

7.16 

.90 

.95 

2. 136717 

+  .6800 

-  4.75 

.8480134 

2.469663 

-1.3425 

5.42 

.95 

1.00 

2.083333 

+1.0037 

-  3.85 

.8483397 

2.550686 

-1.3490 

3.62 

1.00 

1.05 

2.032551 

+  1.2888 

-  2.75 

.8480444 

2.626593 

-1.3199 

1.83 

1.05 

1.10 

1.984351 

+1.5387 

-  1.53 

.8472152 

2. 697542 

-1.2613 

+  .13 

1.10 

/ 
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TABLE  D.— Constants  in  Lyle's  Formula  (28A),  Thin  Coils,  c>b 

Cammunicated  by  Prof.  Lyle. 


b/c 

100  mi 

10«mi 

10^  ma 

U 

100  li 

10«li 

10*  Is 

b/c 

• 

0.00 

1.041667 

2.3872 

14.97 

0.5000000 

3. 732639 

4.1667 

17.05 

0.00 

.025 

1.042978 

2.3913 

15.01 

.5252663 

3. 732506 

4. 1614 

17.00 

.025 

.05 

1.046862 

2.4035 

15.13 

.5489951 

3.731810 

4.1434 

16.81 

.05 

.10 

1.062294 

2.4508 

15.59 

.5924342 

3.727159 

4.0584 

15.88 

.10 

.15 

1.087510 

2.5237 

16.25 

.6310248 

3.716052 

3.8971 

14.13 

.15 

.20 

1. 121795 

2.6140 

16.96 

.6652018 

3.696644 

3.6550 

11.60 

.20 

.25 

1. 164216 

2. 7115 

17.56 

.6953236 

3.667845 

3.3359 

8.45 

.25 

.30 

1.213685 

2.8057 

17.91 

.7217163 

3.629250 

2.9510 

+4.98 

.30 

.35 

1.269024 

2.8859 

17.89 

.7446891 

3.581036 

2.5161 

+1.49 

.35 

.40 

1.329023 

2.9430 

17.42 

.7645392 

3.523847 

2.0499 

-1.73 

.40 

.45 

1.392498 

2.9694 

16.49 

.7815523 

3.458662 

1.5715 

-4.42 

.45 

.50 

1.458333 

2.9601 

15.11 

.7960019 

3.386676 

1.0990 

-6.44 

.50 

.55 

1.525512 

2.9119 

13.36 

.8081473 

3.309190 

+  .6479. 

-7.68 

.55 

.60 

1.593137 

2.8239 

11.33 

.8182324 

3. 227522 

+  .2308 

-8.16 

.60 

.65 

1.660442 

2.6971 

9.11 

.8264842 

3. 142942 

-  .1431 

-7.93 

.65 

.70 

1. 726790 

2.5337 

6.83 

.8331124 

3.056619 

-  .4677 

-7.09 

.70 

.75 

1.791667 

2. 3372 

4.58 

.8383088 

2.969599 

-  .7400 

-5.77 

.75 

.80 

1.854675 

2.1114 

+2.44 

.8422476 

2.882783 

-  .9592 

-4.09 

.80 

.85 

1.915518 

1.8608 

+  .48 

.8450864 

2.796929 

-1.1265 

-2.21 

.85 

.90 

1.973987 

1.5898 

-1.24 

.8469663 

2. 712655 

-1.2448 

-  .23 

.90 

.95 

2.029950 

1.3028 

-2.69 

.8480134 

2.630449 

-1.3175 

+1.74 

.95 

1.00 

2.083333 

1.0037 

-3.85 

.8483397 

2.550686 

-1.3490 

+3.62 

1.00 

1.05 

2. 134116 

.6963 

-4.71 

.8480444 

2.473638 

-1.3437 

+5.34 

1.05 

1.10 

2. 182315 

.3839 

-5.28 

.8472152 

2.399492 

-1.3062 

+6.86 

1.10 

TABLE  £.>-Values  of  f  (a)  in  Formula  (24A) 


a 

1 

a 

f(a) 

a 

i(«) 

0 

6. 969573 

a35 

14. 19157 

a  70 

28.08799 

ao5 

7.715806 

.40 

15. 64577 

.75 

31.30646 

.10 

8.  555811 

.45 

17.2339 

.80 

34.91552 

.15 

9. 487594 

.50 

1&  9740 

.85 

39.52880 

.20 

10. 51246 

.55 

20.8897    . 

.90 

45. 74241 

.25 

11. 63398 

.60 

23. 01363 

1.00 

00 

.30 

12. 85776 

.65 

25. 39097 

THERMAL  EXPANSION  OF  ALPHA  AND  OF  BETA 
BRASS  BETWEEN  0  AND  600^  C,  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  HETERO- 
GENEOUS BRASSES  OF  THE  MUNTZ  METAL  TYPE 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  course  of  recent  investigation  of  the  cracking  or  fractur- 
ing of  brass  articles  of  the  type  composition,  60  per  cent  copper 
and  40  per  cent  zinc,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  adequate  expla- 
nation for  failure  in  most  of  the  individual  cases.  These  failures 
have  been  ascribed  to  excessive  initial  or  service  stress  in  conjunc- 
tion with  corrosion,  or  to  the  improper  execution  of  the  forging 
operation  by  which  the  article  was  formed.  A  ntunber  of  instances 
of  cracking  in  brass  of  this  type  have,  however,  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authors,  for  which  these  explanations  can  not  be  appli- 
cable.    Such  an  instance  is  the  following: 

A  ^-inch  diameter  naval  brass  hook  bolt,  which  had  been  heated 
to  '* cherry  red"  and  quenched  in  warm  water,  was  used  in  the 
support  of  a  strainer  plate  in  a  water-filter  plant,  under  a  tensional 
stress  of  from  10  000  to  15  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  After 
about  60  days  it  broke  off,  with  practically  no  elongation.  There 
was  little  initial  stress  in  this  bolt,  and  the  load  stress  was  not 
above  the  proportional  limit;  the  subsequent  cracking  of  the 
bolt  appears,  therefore,  rather  mysterious. 
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Several  naval  brass  rivets  have  been  examined  which  had  frac- 
tured at  the  shoulder,  imder  a  tensional  stress  no  greater  than 
that  caused  by  the  restrained  thermal  expansion  of  the  rivet 
after  heating. 

These  cases  have  been  described  more  fully.* 

In  all  of  these  instances,  in  which  the  usual  mode  of  explana- 
tion of  cracking  has  failed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  brass  article 
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FlQ.    I. — Portion  of  equilibrium  diagram  of  copper-zinc  alloys 

had  been  subjected,  at  some  time,  to  a  very  rapid  cooling  or 
quenching.  Since  the  6o  :  40  (60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent 
zinc)  alloy  is  heterogeneous  in  structiu"e,  consisting  of  the  two 
constituents,  alpha  and  beta,  in  approximately  equal  proportions, 
the  thought  occurred  to  the  authors  that  local  stresses  between  the 
alpha  and  the  beta  constituents,  caused  by  their  imequal  thermal 
expansion,  might  be  developed  during  its  rapid  cooling.     It  was 


^  Merica  and  Woodward,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Technologic  Paper  No.  82, 1916;  Trans.  Am.  InsL  MctalBk 

•,  S98, 1915. 
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with  ths  idea  of  obtaining  some  information  on  this  point  that 
the  work  described  below  was  undertaken,  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  difference  between  the  unit  thermal  expansion 
values  of  the  two  constituents,  alpha  and  beta,  of  60  :  40  brass. 

Apparently  there  has  been,  hitherto,  no  investigation  along  this 
line,  either  with  brass  or  with  other  heterogeneous  alloys.  Some 
determinations'  have  been  made  of  the  thermal  expansion  of 
brass  of  different  compositions,  particularly  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. 

It  was  desired  in  this  work  to  compare  the  thermal  expansion 
of  alpha  and  beta  brass '  of  compositions  which  are  normally  in 
equilibriiun  with  each  other  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  the 
case  of  the  pure  copper-zinc  alloy,  compositions  such  as  those  at 
a  and  b  in  Fig.  i  were  chosen;  in  a  slowly  cooled  alloy  of  any 
intermediate  composition  the  concentrations  of  copper  or  zinc  in 
the  alpha  and  in  the  beta  phases  will  be  those  given  by  these 
points.  The  preparation  of  homogeneous  alloys  of  these  com- 
positions is  not  possible  in  general  without  appropriate  heat  treat- 
ment. The  cast  alpha  brass  must  be  annealed  for  some  time  at 
approximately  500°  C  and  slowly  cooled ;  the  beta  alloy  may  require 
to  be  quenched  from  above  the  transformation  range  and  drawn 
to  relieve  stresses. 


TABLE  1. — Compositioii  of  Brass  Samples 


Number  of  alloy 

Chemical  auilyala 

Phaae 

Copper 

Zinc 

Tin 

Lead 

Iron 

215  a 

Percent 
65.6 

54.5 

53.5 

54.7 

65.3 

67.2 

64.6 

55.5 

Per  cent 
32.9 

43.9 

45.6 

44.5 

34.5 

32  0 

35.4 

44.5 

Per  cent 
1.3 

1.3 

.9 

.7 

.23 

.7 

.06 

.07 

Percent 
0.2 

.1 

Trace 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.04 

.05 

Percent 
0.1 

.2 

Trace 

.1 
Trace 

.1 
<.04 
<.04 

Alpba 

216  a 

Beta 

2500 

Alpha 

252  0 

Do 

256  0 

Beta 

2570 

Do 

259* 

Alpha 

261  b 

Beta 

a  These  samples  were  cast  from  .some  remelted  copper  and  Horsehead  spelter. 

b  These  samples  were  cast  from  electrolytic  copper  and  Horsehead  spelter;  they  contained,  therefore 
only  slight  amounts  of  impurities. 

*  Dittenberger,  Zeit.  Ver.  deutsch.  Ing.,  46,  p.  153a,  1902;    Benoit,  Joum.  de  Phys.,  8,  p.  471,  1889; 
Henning,  Ann.  d.  phys.,  22,  p.  631, 1907;  Price,  Trans.  Am.  Int.  Metals,  X,  p.  133. 19x6^ 

*  Hereafter  the  terms  "alpha"  and  "beta"  will  be  used  to  denote  the  alpha  and  beta  phases,  respectively> 
of  brass. 
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TABLE  2.— Heat  Treatment  of  Alpha  and  Beta  Alloys  After  Casting 


[Vel.  tA 


Specimen 

Time  of 
heating 

Temper- 
ature 

CooUng 

Time  of 
heating 

Temper- 
ature 

CooUng 

Time  of 
heating 

Temper- 
ature 

Cooling 

21SA 

216C 

215C 

250A 

Minutes 

10 

15 

10 

45 

45 

45 

45 
240 
240 
240 
240 

IS 

IS 

•c 

700 

750 

700 
350-450 
350-450 
350-450 
350-450 

600 

600 

600 

600 

750 

750 

f-« 
q-w 
f-c 
l-c 
l-c 
f-c 
f-c 
l-c 
l-c 
l-c 
f-c 
f-c 

Minutes 
60 
60 
60 

•c 

-    600 
100-150 
600 

f-c 
f-c 

Idinntet 
180 

10 

180 

•c 

600 

300-400 

600 

f-c 

f-c 
f-c 

250B 

1 

252A 

252B 

.1 

256A 

256B 

'                 1                 1 

257A 

1                 1                                 1 

257B 

.1 

259  A 



261P 

120               32S               l-<^ 

1 

1 

1 

f-c  indicates  fumaoe  cooled. 

q-w  indicates  quenching:  in  water. 

q-o  indicates  quenching  in  oil. 

n.  THERMAL  EXPANSION  OF  ALPHA  AND  OF  BETA  BRASS 

1.  PREPARATION  OF  ALLOTS 

The  samples  for  the  measurements  were  cast  in  chill  molds, 
heat  treated  in  order  to  produce  a  homogeneous,  stress-free  alloy, 
then  machined  and  tested. 

The  specimens  259  and  261  were  made  of  pure  electrolytic 
copper  and  Horsehead  zinc;  the  others  were  made  of  some  re- 
melted  copper,  together  with  Horsehead  zinc  and  Straits  tin. 
These  samples,  imfortunately,  contained  some  lead  and  iron.  The 
chemical  analyses  of  the  samples  are  given  in  Table  i. 

After  casting,  the  alpha  brasses  were  annealed  and  the  beta 
brasses  treated  as  indicated  in  Table  2  in  order  to  homogenize  the 
alloy  and  relieve  it  of  stress.  The  specimens  were  heat  treated 
until  they  were  homogeneous  as  determined  microscopically;  this 
required  several  periods  of  heating  for  some  specimenas.  An  idea 
of  the  homogeneity  of  the  alloys  may  be  obtained  from  the  micro- 
graphs. Figs.  6  to  II. 

2.  MEASUREMENT  OF  EXPANSION 

The  thermal  expansivity  measurements  were  made  in  special 
apparatus  designed  and  built  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  good  temperature  uniformity  and  high 
accuracy  in  measuring  length  changes. 
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The  specimens  tested  to  500®  C  or  over  were  heated  in  air  in  an 
electric  furnace  in  which  the  temperature  as  determined  by  dif- 
ferential thermoelements  was  imiform  to  o.i®  C  throughout  the 
entire  chamber  containing  the  specimen.    The  absolute  tempera- 


V 


FlO.  2. — Expansion  curves  of  brass 

tures  were  determined  by  a  carefully  calibrated  platinum  platinum- 
rhodium  thermoelement. 

The  tests  to  300°  or  less  were  made  in  an  oil  bath  in  which  the 
temperature  variation  was  perhaps  less  than  o.  i  °  C  over  the  entire 
specimen.    In  this  case  the  absolute  temperatures  were  determined 
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with  a  copper-constantan  thermoelement  immersed  in  the  oil  at 
the  side  of  the  specimen. 

The  length  changes  were  determined  with  a  special  comparator, 
consisting  of  two  microscopes  rigidly  clamped  on  an  invar  bar  at  a 


Fio.  3. — Expansion  curves  of  brass 

distance  from  each  other  equal  to  the  length  of  the  specimen  and 
so  arranged  that  they  could  first  be  sighted  on  a  standard-length 
bar  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  and  then  on  the  i  mil  wires 
dropped  over  the  ends  of  the  specimen  under  test.* 

*  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  11,  p.  S48;  191a. 
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The  length  changes  measured  in  this  way  are  accurate  to  about 
±o.ooi  mm,  which  on  a  specimen  of  300  mm  long  (the  standard 
length  of  the  specimen)  would  be  ±  0.0003  P^^  cent. 


Fig.  4. — Expansion  curves  of  brass:  Q^points  taken  on  heating;  %=points  taken  on 

cooling 

For  specimens  heated  in  oil  to  300°  or  less  each  test  was  com- 
pleted in  about  five  hotirs;  the  test  to  600°  C  in  the  air  furnace 
was  completed  in  from  three  to  five  days.  Experience  seepied  to 
show  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  test  was  made  had  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  behavior  of  the  specimen. 
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The  data  are  given  in  Figs.  2  to  5,  in  which  is  shown  in  each 
case  the  actual  unit  linear  thermal  expansion  (linear  expansion 
per  unit  length)  and  also  the  deviation  of  this  observed  expansion 
from  that  computed  from  a  quadratic  equation,  which  in  each 
case  best  fits  the  series  of  observations. 

The  curves  for  alpha  are  continuous  in  each  case  up  to  600®  C, 
whereas  the  transformation  of  beta  into  beta  prime  is  readily 


Flo.  5. — Expansion  curves  of  brass 

seen  in  the  change  in  the  slope  of  the  beta  curve  at  from  450  to 
460°  C.  The  first  terms  of  the  quadratic  equation  representing 
the  thermal  expansion  are  very  nearly  equal,  although  with  a 
high  tin  content  the  value  for  beta  becomes  higher.  The  second 
term  of  the  equation  for  alpha  is,  however,  consistently  lower 
than  that  of  the  beta;  indeed,  it  is  only  approximately  one-half 
of  the  second  term  of  the  beta  equation.     Thus,  although  from 
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o®  to  about  300°  C  the  expansions  of  alpha  and  beta  brass  are 
almost  equal,  beyond  this  temperature  and  up  to  460°  C  the  expan- 
sion of  the  beta  becomes  almost  twice  that  of  the  alpha.  This  is 
shown  in  Table  3.  Above  the  transformation  temperature  the 
curve  of  the  expansion  of  the  beta  is  almost  linear  and  runs  nearly 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  alpha. 

The  quadratic  equations  best  fitting  the  observed  expansions 
are  given  on  the  figures.     It  is  to  be  noted: 

1.  That  the  portion  of  the  beta  ciurve  up  to  460°  C  would  be 
better  fitted  with  a  cubic  curve. 

2.  That  above  this  transformation  point  the  curve  is  approxi- 
mately linear  (to  600^  C)  and  might  be  represented  as  follows : 

TABLS  3. — ^Bzptnsion  of  Brass  Over  Different  Temperature  Intervals 


S|p6clnmi 

Unit  linesr  expansion  per  degree  centigrade  between— 

20  and  100* 

100  and  200* 

200  and  300* 

300  and  400*' 

400  and  450* 

500  and  600* 

215A;  fllplia 

19.2X10-* 
21.6X10-« 
20.1X10-« 
22.8X10-* 
18.7X10-* 
22.8X10-* 
20.0X10-* 

20.0X10-« 
2l.8XlO-« 

22.0X10-« 
22.8X10-« 

22.SX10-* 
29.6XlO-« 

23.5X10-* 
35.0X10-« 

24.5X10-* 

2160;  bete 

30.5X10-* 

250A:  aUha 

252A;  bete 

19.4X10-* 
20.0XlO-« 
22.2X10-« 
21.0X10-« 

23.5X10-« 
22.0X10-* 
21.9X10-* 
23.6X10-« 

27.5X10-« 
22.5X10-« 
22.2X10-« 
28.0X10-* 

39.2X10-« 
23.0X10-* 
23.4X10-« 
35.0X10-« 

26.9X10-* 

2S6A;  aUha 

23.7X10-* 

259 A;  fllplia      , . 

23.6X10-* 

2611;  beta 

27.  OX  10-* 

For  brass  No.  261  rf/=26.5Xio-*  i 

I 

For  brass  No.  252  ^=27.9X10-*  t 

I 

For  brass  No.  216  ^=25.2X10-'  / 

/ 

The  second  term  of  a  quadratic  fitting  these  curves  would  be 
small  (and  negative  in  value  for  No.  261). 

Very  interesting  are  the  deviations  observed  by  subtracting  the 
values  computed  from  the  quadratic  equations  noted  in  the 
curves  (Figs.  2  to  5)  from  the  observed  expansions;  these  are 
plotted  in  the  same  figure  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  seen  that  the 
deviation  of  the  alpha  brass  is  at  first  zero,  then  at  about  100  to 
150°  it  becomes  positive,  attaining  a  maximum  at  from  300  to  350°,. 
falling  off  thereafter  to  o  at  about  500°  and  becoming  negative. 
The  beta  brass  pursues  almost  the  reverse  course;  the  deviations 
attain  a  negative  maximimi  at  about  350°,  rise  to  a  sharp  posi- 
tive maximum  at  about  400°,  and  drop  again  rapidly.  These 
deviations  "are  quite  regular  and  occur  in  all  of  the  samples. 
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Fig.  6.— No.  sis,  alpha  brats,  cail  and  anntaltd.     Xioo 


Fig.  7. — No.  ii6,  beta  brtui,  cast  and  antiealed.     XlOO 
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Fie.  8. — No.  2^6,  alpha  brass,  a 


Fio.  9. — No.  233,  bela  brass,  i 

110990°— l»T 7 
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Fig.  to. — No.  s^g,  alpha  brast,  catl  and  anntakd.     y.10 


Fig.  II. — ^0.  i6i,  btta  brats,  cast  and  anntaUd.     Xioo 
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—No.  361,  btta  bratt,  a^let  htaUng  to  600"  C.    Xioo 


10.  13. — No.  i6f>  Q,  naval  brast,  qtttnched.     Xjoo 
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—No.  i6g  R,  itaval  brast,  quenclud  and  drawn.     Xsoo 


Fig.  15. — No.  169  V,  naval  brass,  slowly  cooled.     X500 
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They  are  related  closely  to  the  transformation  point  in  the  case  of 
the  beta  brass. 

In  the  case  of  the  alpha  brass  a  slight  permanent  elongation 
was  noticed  in  some  cases  after  heating  to  600®  C  and  cooling, 
whereas  in  the  beta  brass  a  shrinkage  always  took  place.  This 
shrinkage  is  most  marked  in  specimen  250,  Fig.  5,  heated  to 
300®  C ;  the  corresponding  alpha  brass  showed  no  change  in  length 
whatever.  The  second  determination  on  the  sample  250,  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  5,  gave  an  expansion  coinciding  exactly  with  the 
"  down  **  cmve  of  the  first. 

It  may  be  noted  that  some  precipitation  of  alpha  took  place 
in  the  sample  261  upon  heating  between  400  and  600®  C;  this  is 
shown  in  the  micrograph,  Fig.  12,  showing  the  structure  of  the 
thermal  expansion  specimen  after  a  600^  C  heating. 

This  precipitation  of  alpha  (which  has  a  slightly  different  density 
than  beta)  would  alter  the  observed  coefficient  through  the 
temperature  range  of  its  precipitation. 

Thus,  if 

V  =  specific  voliune  of  the  alloy 

Va  "-  specific  voliune  of  the  alpha  constituent 

Vff  =  specific  voliune  of  the  beta  constituent 

m  =  fraction  of  alpha  by  weight, 

then  V  =  wF„-f  (i-m)  V^, 


dv         dVa  .  ir    dm     .        .  dVa      ,/    ^^ 


Measurements  showed  the  densities  at  ordinary  temperatures 
of  259  (alpha)  and  261  (beta)  to  be  as  follows: 


259 8.294 

261 8.226 


(v '—) 

\        density/ 


If  it  is  assumed  that  5  per  cent  of  alpha  has  been  formed  be- 
tween 460  and  480°  C, 

AV    0.05  /     /         _z_\    dV^  ..dVfi 

AT'  20  V8.294"  8.226/^  di  "-2.45x10    +  ^ 

I  dL     I  dV     f        o     .     /:    \        « 
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The  precipitation  of  alpha  has  therefore  a  small  but  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  thermal  expansion  coefficient. 

4.  LOCAL  "GRAIN  STRESSES"  DUE  TO  DIFFERENCES  IN  THERMAL 

EXPANSION 

It  is  much  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  stresses  arising 
during  the  cooling  of  a  heterogeneous  aggregate  of  particles  of 
different  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion.  A  particle  imbedded 
in  a  homogeneous  mass  having  a  greater  imit  thermal  expansion 
than  it  has,  will  be,  after  rapid  cooling,  essentially  in  hydro- 
static or  isotropic  compression.  The  grotmd  mass  surrounding 
it  will,  at  the  siuiace  of  division,  be  subject  to  a  system  of  tan- 
gential tensional  stresses  parallel  to  it.  The  magnitude  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  stresses  will  depend  on  the  size,  shape  of  the 
imbedded  particles  and  their  distances  apart. 

One  may  gain  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  such 
stresses  by  assiuning  that  the  two  constitutents  are  in  the  form  of 
bars  rigidly  clamped  parallel  to  each  other.  When  the  tem- 
perattire  of  such  a  duplex  bar  is  lowered  there  will  be  in  each 
constitutent  bar  (if  of  equal  cross  section)  a  stress  equal  to 

ML    E 

L        2 

where  —r—  =  difference  in  thermal  expansion  per  tmit  length  be- 
tween the  constitutents. 

E — modulus  of  elasticity. 

Such  stresses  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  E  equal  to  15  x 
!©•  poimds  per  square  inch  and  are  given  in  Table  4.  The 
values  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  tensional  stress  in 
the  beta  and  the  compressional  stress  in  the  alpha  bar  which 
remain  after  cooling  rapidly  from  the  temperattires  indicated. 
The  reverse  stresses  would  be  temporarily  caused  by  rapid  heating. 
As  the  amoimt  of  beta  in  a  brass  is  increased,  the  average  stress 
from  this  cause  in  the  beta  would  decrease;  one  would  expect, 
therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  to  find  a  greater  effect  of  such 
stresses  in  an  alloy  of  beta  than  in  one  such  as  manganese  bronze; 
a  quenched  alloy  with  alpha  grains  surrotmded  by  beta  envelopes 
should  show  most  noticeably  any  effect  of  tensional  stress  in  the 
beta  constitutent. 
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It  is  noted  that  the  development  of  stress,  due  to  unequal 
thermal  expansion,  during  the  cooling  of  a  60:40  brass,  is  greatest 
within  the  temperattire  range  from  300  to  500°  C,  at  which 
experience  has  indicated,  annealing  and  relief  of  stresses  take 
place  fairly  readily.  One  may  assume,  therefore,  that  during 
slow  cooling  of  such  an  alloy  from  500  to  600°,  the  alloy  con- 
stitutents  yield  locally  imder  the  stresses  produced  through  the 
range  600  to  300®.  Below  300®  the  contraction  of  the  two  con- 
stitutents  is  almost  equal.  Dining  rapid  cooling,  however,  the 
time  may  not  be  sufl&cient  to  allow  of  the  local  yielding  to  any 
extent  of  the  consitutents ;  they  arrive  at  ordinary  temperature, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  stress  described  above. 

TABLS  4. — Calculated  Stresses  Due  to  Difference  in  Thermal  Expansion  Between 

Alpha  and  Beta  Brass 


Difference  in  total  nnit  linear  exiianslon  between  0*  and  300". 

Correiponding  stress  pounds  per  square  inch  a 

DifliBrence  in  total  unit  linear  expansion  brtween  0 "  to  400* . . . 

Corresponding  stress  pounds  per  square  Inch  a 

Difference  In  total  unit  linear  expansion  between  0*  to  500** .. 

Corresponding  stress  pounda  per  square  Inch  a 

DIflerenoe  in  total  unit  linear  expansion  between  0*  to  600* ... 

Corresponding  stresa  pounds  per  square  inch  « 


For 

215  and 

2i6B 


0.00050 
3750 
0.0012 
9000 
0.0022 
16  500 
0.0022 
16  500 


For 

256  and 

2S2B 


For 

259  and 

261B 


0.0005 
3750 

0.0010 
7500 

0.0021 

15  800 


0.00026 

1950 

0.00075 

5600 

0.00162 

12  200 

0.00190 

14  200 


a  Assuming  two  bars,  one  of  A  and  one  of  B,  rigidly  damped  and  heated  from  o*  C  to  the  temperature 
noted,  or  cooled  through  this  range;  E  is  assumed  to  be  15  x  ic^  pounds  per  square  inch. 

m.  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN  HEAT  TREATMENTS  ON 
MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  60:40  BRASS 

Some  experiments  were  tmdertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
directly  whether  the  ** grain"  stresses  described  above  exerted 
an  appreciable  eflfect  upon  the  properties  of  the  brass. 

Six-inch  lengths  of  drawn  brass  i-inch  diameter  rods  164,  169, 
1 71 1  i73>  Q-^d  1755  of  the  compositions  and  properties  given  in 
Table  5,  were  given  the  heat  treatments  described  in  Table  6, 
which  consisted  largely  in  the  heating  of  the  specimen  to  various 
temperatures  between  400  and  600°  C,  and  the  quenching  of  them 
in  water  or  oil.  The  samples  were  then  submitted  to  the  mer- 
curous  nitrate  test.  This  test  indicates  the  presence  of  initial 
stress  of  significant  extent  caused  by  drawing  or  working  brass. 
None  of  the  samples  cracked  during  the  quenching  or  in  the  test. 


^  Described  more  fully  in  Tables  a,  3,  and  5  of  Bureau  of  Standards  Technologic  Paper  No.  8a. 
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A  few  I  inch  diameter  samples  of  naval  brass  and  of  Muntz 
metal  were  quenched  or  slowly  cooled  from  500®  or  from  400°  C. 
These  were  then  machined  to  0.505-inch  diamet^  and  tested 
in  tension.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  the  Table  7. 
Without  exception  the  quenched  samples  have  a  slightly  lower 
proportional  limit  and  a  higher  tensile  strength  than  the  samples 
which  were  slowly  cooled  from  the  same  temperature  or  were 
quenched  and  drawn  back  to  400**  C  in  order  to  relieve  the  local 
stresses. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  full  effect  of  differential  grain 
stresses  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  a  brass  might  not  be 
developed  except  when  the  brass  was  at  the  same  time  under 
additional  tensional  stress.  The  latter  would  increase  the  local 
tensional  stresses  and  diminish  the  local  compressional  stresses 
such  that  an  incipient  local  siuiace  crack  might  develop  through- 
out the  brass.  Information  on  this  point  could  be  obtained 
from  the  results  of  corrosion  tests  under  stress  such  as  are  being 
conducted  at  present  at  the  Bureau. 

In  the  case  of  the  naval  brass  the  samples  heated  to  400®  or 
thereabouts  suffered  in  ductility,  a  fact  which  was  readily  ex- 
plained by  a  miscroscopic  examination  of  such  samples.  At 
that  temperature  the  hard  delt^.  constitutent  forms  at  the  edge 
of  the  beta  grains.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  micrographs  Figs. 
13  to  15.  At  higher  temperatures  the  quenched  specimens  did 
now  show  any  delta. 

TABLE  5.— Chemical  Composition  of  Brasses  Which  Were  Heat  Treated  and  Tested 

in  Tension 


MaterUl 

Physical  properties 

Num- 
ber 

Copper 

Zinc 

Tin 

Iron 

Ultimate 

ElencB- 

tionin2 

indies 

164 

Muntz  metal 

Perct. 

61.1 
61.2 
59.4 
56.8 
■      57,5 

Perct. 
38.5 
37.5 
40.2 
39.9 
40.9 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

lbs./in.t 
72  000 
83  000 
80000 
100  500 
77  000 

Perct. 
a  16 

169 

Naval  brass 

1.2 

13 

171 

Mniitz  metal .\, 

21 

173 

Manganese  bronze 

1.6 
1.0 

1.3 
.6 

0 

175 

Manganese  bronze , 

27 

a  In  3  inches. 
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TABLE  6.— Heat  TreatoMnt  of  Brass  Samples  Submitted  to  Mercurous  Nitraie  Test 


Spedmen 


164A 

164B 

164C 

164D 

169C 

169D , 

169K 

169L 

169M 

ie9N 

1690 

169P 

169T 

ie9W 

171F 

1710 

171K 

175A 

175B 

171C 


Heat  treatoieqt 


1  boar  at  430%  water  quenched. 

l\  heon  at  430",  oil  qneoched. 

l\  hoon  at  480*,  water  quenched. 

1|  houra  at  480%  oil  quenched. 

Uhounat480 

Hhourftat480 

20  houra  at  625%  water  quenched 

Do. 

Do. 


;-''^«'"~*^|750--«30%wrt« 
%oU  quenched...] 


quenched. 


|30 


iteated. 
annealed  1  hour  at  330*. 


20  nUnutea  at  625  to  500*,  water  quenched. 

20  nUnutea  at  400*,  quenched. 

40  mlnutea  at  400*,  furnace  cooled. 

20  nUnutca  at  500*,  water  quenched. 

20  mhtutea  at  500*,  20  mhiutea  at  440*,  water  quenched. 

20  nUnutea  at  500*,  20  mlnutea  at  440*,  furnace  cooled. 

30  mfaiutea  at  445*,  water  quenched. 

30  nUnutf  a  at  440*,  oU  quenched. 

1}  houra  at  480*,  water  quenched. 


TABLE  7.— Mechanical  Properties  of  Heat-Treated  Naval  Brass  and  Muntz  Metal 


Heat  treatment 

Phyaical  propertlea 

Speci- 
men 

inttanatrf 

Proportional 
UmU 

Blaatic 
modulua 

Elonga- 
tion in  2 

Reduc- 
tion of 
area 

faomlnnteo  at  600-420*  teoted 

Lbs./fai.> 

59.7X10« 

56.6 
63.2 
61.6 
59.3 

60.4 
58.8 

57.7 

Lbs./ln.s 
14.01103 

18.0 
16.5 
20.0 
16.2 

14.0 
12.5 

16.2 

Lbs./fai.« 

14.4110* 

16.0 
14.3 
14.8 
13.9 

14.3 
13.7 

13.9 

Per  cent 

34.5. 

21.0 
26.5 
30.0 
53.0 

53.0 
54.0 

54.5 

Percent 
33.0 

169Q 

followed  by  20  nUnuteo  at  500*, 

21.6 

3     6l§ 

15  minutea  at  428*,  water  quench 

20  mlnutea  at  428%  furnace  cooled 

20  mhiutea  at  500%      (2  aeconda  at 
water  quench.      [   {    400% 

teated 

25.0 
25.1 

57.1 

57.6 

171H 
171J 

20  mhiutea  at  500*  fwater  quench 

Followed  by   • 
20minuteaat440*    furnace  cooled 

58.6 
59.1 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  difference  in  the  thermal  expansion  of  alpha  and  of  beta 
brass  of  compositions  which  normally  are  in  equilibrium  in  such 
alloys  as  Muntz  metal,  naval  brass,  etc.,  has  clearly  been  shown 
by  the  measurements  made.  Fundamental  variations  in  be- 
havior as  regards  thermal  expansion  at  temperatures  up  to  6oo°C 
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were  noted,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  transformation  in  the  beta 
constituent. 

The  effect  of  the  local  or,  as  they  might  be  called,  "grain" 
stresses,  on  the  physical  properties  and  service  behavior  has  been 
only  incompletely  indicated.  Tests  showed  that  stresses  of  this 
sort  produced  by  quenching  commercial  drawn  60:40  brass 
I -inch  diameter  rod  did  not  cause  cracking  in  mercurous  nitrate. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  lowering  of  the  proportional  limit  of  the 
alloy  amounting  to  about  2000  pounds  per  square  inch  resulted 
from  this  treatment. 

Manufacturers  of  brass  never  quench  60:40  brasses;  in  fact, 
among  them  there  seems  to  exist  a  disposition  to  regard  this 
as  dangerous  practice.  However,  no  dejfinite  data  other  than 
that  recorded  above  are  known  to  the  authors,  which  would 
show  clearly  the  ill  effects  of  such  sudden  cooling. 

It  is  foimd  that  naval  brass  or  manganese  bronze  when  quenched 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  beta  grains  surrotmded  by  alpha 
envelopes,  is  generally  both  weak  and  brittle,  and  the  fracture 
intercrystalline,  a  condition  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
alpha  envelope.  Now  it  is  known  that  alpha  brass  is  weaker 
than  beta,  but  not  more  ductile,  such  that  the  authors  suggest  that 
as  an  explanation  for  this  brittleness  may  more  readily  be  assigned 
to  existence  of  tangential  tensional  stresses  in  the  beta  grains 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  alpha  envelope. 

It  would  appear  to  the  authors  that  further  investigation 
into  this  general  question  of  the  expansion  behavior  of  different 
constituents  of  other  alloys  might  reveal  causes  of  mysterious 
failures  and  weakness  now  considered  quite  obscure.  Such 
materials  as  hypereutectoid  steels,  cast  iron,  type  metal,  and 
bearing  metals  contain  two  constituents.  In  many  cases  one 
of  these  constituents  is  brittle,  a  fact  which  would  accentuate 
the  effect  of  local  contraction  stresses.  The  authors  hope  to  be 
able  to  present  some  data  later  along  these  lines,  indicating  also 
more  definitely  the  physical  effect  of  such  stresses. 

Washington,  August  15,  191 7. 
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PHOTOELECTRIC  SENSITIVITY  OF  BISMUTHINITE 
AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  SUBSTANCES 


By  W.  W.  Coblentz,  Associate  Physicist 


The  present  paper  summarizes  the  results  of  an  examination* 
of  various  substances,  to  determine  their  electrical  sensitivity  to 
light,  and  describes  the  results  of  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  photoelectric  sensitivity  of  bismuthinite  BigSs  and  molyb- 
denite, M0S3. 

All  of  the  herein-described  substances  were  examined  for  change 
in  electrical  conductivity  caused  by  the  action  of  light  upon  them, 
and  two  of  them  were  examined  for  photoelectrical  activity  when 
they  were  charged  to  a  negative  potential  in  an  evacuated  bulb, 
and  exposed  to  light. 

When  the  substances  were  examined  for  an  increase  in  electrical 
conductivity,  a  potential  of  2  to  6  volts  was  connected,  through  a 
resistance  of  zero  to  100  000  ohms,  into  a  circuit  containing  a 
d'Arsonval  galvanometer  and  the  substance  tmder  investigation 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  i.  In  most  cases  the  substances  were 
slightly  conducting  when  not  exposed  to  light,  so  that  the  "dark 
current"  caused  an  appreciable  galvanometer  deflection,  which 
had  to  be  annulled  by  passing  an  electric  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  through  the  galvanometer.  This  counter  current  was 
obtained  by  shunting  across  a  resistance  of  100  ohms,  which  was 

*  Some  of  these  substances  were  examined  with  the  assistance  oC  W.  B.  Emerson  and  the  results  iMib- 
fiahed  under  joint  authorship  in  the  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  7,  p.  525;  29x7. 
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in  series  with  a  cell  of  2  volts  and  a  variable  resistance  of  zero  to 
70  000  ohms. 
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Fig.  I. — Arrangement  of  electrical  connections 

The  source  of  light,  when  not  otherwise  specified,  was  a  16  cp 
carbon  incandescent  lamp,  placed  at  a  distance  of  10  cm  from  the 
substance  under  investigation.  One  disappointing  feature  of  this 
investigation  is  that  no  substance  was  found  which  is  comparable 
with  the  potassitun  photoelectric  cell  and  the  seleniimi  cell  in 
sensitivity. 

Part  I.— PHOTOELECTRIC  SENSITIVITY  TESTS  OP  VARIOUS 

SUBSTANCES 

Gallium, — ^The  material  examined  was  the  highly  purified  metal 
prepared  and  supplied  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Uhler.  This  metal  was  soUd, 
thus  differing  from  the  impure  material,  which  is  a  liquid.  It  was 
melted  and  solidified  over  a  platintmi  wire  sealed  into  a  glass 
bulb,  thus  forming  the  negative  electrode  of  a  photoelectric  cell 
from  which  the  air  was  exhausted.  The  anode  was  a  loop  of 
platinmn  wire,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  12  mm  above  the 
gallium  electrode. 

A  potential  of  340  volts  was  applied  to  the  cell  which  was  con- 
nected to  a  sensitive  (i  =  5Xio'^®  amp)  ironclad  Thomson  gal- 
vanometer. 

The  results  obtained  proved  quite  disappointing,  this  metal 
being  quite  insensitive  to  light.  When  the  cell  was  exposed  to 
daylight  the  photoelectric  current  produced  a  galvanometer  de- 
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flection  of  only  4  to  5  mm,  whereas,  similarly  exposing  a  potassimn 
photoelectric  cell,  the  photoelectric  current  was  sufficient  to  give  a 
deflection  beyond  the  range  of  the  scale. 

Silver  Sulphide. — ^The  sample  examined  was  a  thin  flexible  strip, 
6  by  10  mm  in  area,  prepared  by  G.  W.  Vinal.'  In  one  test  the 
silver  sulphide  formed  the  negative  electrode  of  a  photoelectric 
cell  (evacuated  glass  bulb  about  5  cm.  diameter;  with  a  ring  of 
platinum  wire  for  the  anode)  similar  to  the  gallium  cell  just 
described.  It  was  connected  through  an  ironclad  Thomson 
galvanometer  to  a  battery  of  340  volts.  When  exposed  to  daylight 
a  deflection  of  perhaps  i  to  2  mm  was  observed,  but  no  deflection 
resulted  from  exposing  to  the  standard  carbon  lamp. 

In  the  second  test,  copper  wires  were  melted  to  the  ends  of  a 
strip  (3  by  5  by  0.3  mm)  of  silver  sulphide  which  was  connected 
in  series  with  a  high  resistance,  a  storage  cell  of  2  volts,  and  a 
d'Arsonval  galvanometer.  When  exposed  to  the  standard  lamp, 
the  galvanometer  deflection  was  10  mm.  In  another  sample  about 
2  cm  long,  the  ends  joining  the  copper  wires  were  covered  to  prevent 
thermoelectric  currents.  The  exposed  area  was  14  by  4  mm. 
The  radiation  from  the  standard  lamp  produced  a  deflection  of  1 3 
to  1 7  mm.  Both  samples  were  quick  acting,  and  after  exposing 
to  light  there  was  no  lag  such  as  obtains  in  selenium  in  recovering 
its  dark  resistance. 

Selenium, — ^A  crystal  of  selenium,  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Brown,' 
having  a  receiving  surface  of  less  than  i  mm'  area,  when  exposed 
to  the  standard  lamp,  gave  a  deflection  of  more  than  50  cm,  which 
shows  its  great  sensitivity  as  compared  with  other  substances. 

The  mounting  of  the  selenium  crystal  consisted  of  metal  elec- 
trodes between  which  the  crystal  was  held  by  compression.  When 
operated  as  a  photophone,  by  connecting  the  selenium  crystal  with 
an  audion  amplifier,  as  described  subsequently,  a  loud  musical  note 
was  obtained. 

Pyrites, — FeSa-  The  sample  examined  was  a  fragment  of  a 
crystal,  i  .2  by  i  .5  by  4  mm,  soldered  to  copper  wires. 

This  substance  gave  no  photoelectric  response  when  exposed  to 
the  standard  lamp ;  neither  did  it  produce  an  audible  sotmd  when 
operated  as  a  photophone  in  connection  with  an  audion  amplifier. 

Tellurium. — ^This  metal  is  said  to  change  in  resistance  when 
exposed  to  light.  The  present  tests  were  made  upon  a  mirror  of 
tellurium  deposited  upon  a  glass  plate  by  cathode  disintegration. 

>  Vinal,  this  Bulletin.  14,  p.  331;  X9i7*  '  Brown.  Phys.  Rev.  (a),  4,  p.  85:  1914. 
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Suitable  terminals  were  attached  to  a  sample  about  4  by  50  mm. 
No  change  in  electrical  conductivity  was  observed  when  exposed 
to  light. 

Silicon. — ^From  the  Carborundimi  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  crystal,  i  by  1.5  by  3  mm,  was  attached  to  copper  wires  by 
means  of  solder. 

No  photoelectric  effect  was  observed  when  exposed  to  the 
standard  lamp;  and  no  audible  sound  was  produced  when  oper- 
ated as  a  photophone.  Thermoelectric  effects  were  obtained  by 
heating  the  connections  with  the  copper-lead  wires. 

Boleite.— The  sample  of  boleite  (3PbCl(0H)CuCl(0H)+AgCl; 
from  Boleo,  Mexico)  examined  was  a  single  rectangular  crystal, 
3  by  3  by  1 .5  mm,  held  by  compression  between  copper  electrodes. 
No  change  in  conductivity  was  observed  when  the  crystal  was 
exposed  to  daylight  or  to  the  standard  incandescent  lamp. 

Cylindrite. — ^This  is  a  lead-antimony-tin  sulphide,  which  occiu^ 
in  cylindrical  form,  mixed  with  inhomogeneous  material. 

The  sample  examined  was  about  1.5  mm  in  diameter  and  6  mm 
long. 

The  standard  lamp  produced  a  deflection  of  10  to  11  cm.  A 
similar  decrease  in  resistance  was  produced  by  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  hand,  and  by  warming  the  substance  by  touching  it 
with  a  hot  wire. 

Stibnite. — Samples  of  this  same  specimen  of  stibnite,  Sb,S„  were 
supplied  to  Elliot  *  for  investigation.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
investigation  was  to  obtain  a  comparison  of  its  sensitivity  with 
other  substances  containing  stibnite. 

The  size  of  one  sample  examined  was  4  by  7  by  0.5  mm.  Ter- 
minals were  attached  to  it  by  heating  a  copper  wire  to  incan- 
descence in  a  gas  flame  and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  plate 
of  stibnite. 

The  standard  carbon  lamp  caused  a  deflection  of  5  cm.  A  de- 
flection equally  as  large  as  this  was  obtained  by  exposing  the 
crystal  to  the  heat  radiated  by  the  hand.  Stibnite  may  be  con- 
sidered as  sensitive  as  boulangerite,  but  the  deflection  drifted, 
due  to  a  decrease  in  resistance  with  time  (heating),  as  noticed 
by  other  observers. 

Boulangerite. — ^The  specimen  of  boulangerite  (3PbS,Sb,S„ 
Irkutsk,  Siberia)  investigated  was  obtained  from  the  Smithsonian 
Collection,  No.  78395.     Several  samples  were  examined.     In  one 

^  BUiot,  Phys.  Rev.  (a).  6.  p.  53;  19x5. 
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sample,  4  by  7  by  0.8  mm,  the  electrodes  consisted  of  copper 
wires  melted  into  the  material,  as  just  described.  The  radiation 
from  the  standard  lamp  gave  a  deflection  of  10  to  20  cm. 

Another  sample,  i  by  1.2  by  2  mm,  held  by  compression  between 
two  heavy  electrodes  of  copper,  when  exposed  to  the  standard 
incandescent  lamp,  produced  a  deflection  of  ^  to  3  cm,  which  is 
comparable  with  the  preceding  when  one  considers  the  size  of 
the  exposed  surfaces. 

Although  this  substance  seems  fairly  sensitive,  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  so  to  investigate  its  spectral  sensitivity,  with  a 
view  of  using  this  mineral  as  a  selective  radiometer. 

Jamesonite, — 2PbS,Sb2S8;  Smithsonian  Collection,  No.  12500; 
from  Cornwall,  England.  The  sample  examined  (size  2  by  7  by 
I  mm)  had  the  copper  wire  terminals  attached  by  fusing  the 
incandescent  wire  into  the  material.  The  standard  lamp  gave  a 
deflection  of  only  i  to  2  cm,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
material  is  not  so  Ught  sensitive  as  is  boulangerite. 

Mixtures  of  galena,  PbS,  and  SbjSg  of  various  proportions  were 
melted  in  a  crucible  and  poured  upon  a  plate  of  metal.  Several 
samples,  5  by  10  by  0.5,  were  examined  but  none  of  them  gave 
any  indication  of  Ught  sensitiveness  (resistance  change)  when 
exposed  to  daylight  or  to  the  standard  incandescent  lamp. 

Bismuthinite. — BijSg  was  obtained  from  the  Smithsonian  Col- 
lection, No.  85  071,  from  Jefferson  County,  Mont.  This  is  the 
most  interesting  substance  examined,  in  view  of  the  diverse 
results  obtained  and  the  explanation  offered  therefor. 

The  sample  of  bismuthinite  examined  consisted  of  a  nonhomo- 
geneous  mass  of  acicular  crystals,  which  was  easily  crushed  into 
niunerous  fine  needlelike  crystals.  The  first  sample  examined 
was  a  small  mass  of  crystals  (size  i  by  i  by  0.7  mm)  held  by 
compression  between  two  heavy  electrodes  of  copper.  When 
the  crystal  was  exposed  to  the  standard  carbon  lamp  no  change 
in  conductivity  could  be  detected  with  certainty. 

A  second  sample,  3  by  6  by  i  mm,  had  the  copper  wire  ter- 
minals attached  by  fusion,  as  already  described.  The  emf  *s  ap- 
plied were  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  sample.  When  exposed 
to  the  standard  lamp  no  change  in  conductivity  was  observed. 
These  results  being  contradictory  to  those  published  by  Case* 
who  used  a  three-stage  audion  amplifier  to  detect  the  change 
in  conductivity  of  the  crystals,  the  foregoing  experiments  were 

*  Case,  Phys.  Rev.,  9,  p.  505:  19x7. 
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repeated  in  the  manner  described  by  him.  For  this  purpose 
the  light  from  an  acetylene  flame,  shining  through  a  slit  2  by  lo 
mm,  was  focused  upon  the  crystal  by  means  of  a  triple  achro- 
matic lens,  6  cm  in  diameter  and  18  cm  focal  length.  The  light 
was  interrupted  by  means  of  a  sectored  disk  having  15  openings, 
operated  by  means  of  an  electric  motor,  the  speed  of  which  could 
be  varied.  The  usual  speed  used  gave  240  interruptions  per 
second.  The  crystal  was  connected  to  a  three-stage  audion 
amplifier  and  telephone  receiver.  A  crystal  of  selenium  or  a 
selenium  cell  producfed  a  loud  note;  but  the  samples  of  boulan- 
gerite  and  jamesonite,  which  by  previous  tests  were  light  sensi- 
tive, did  not  give  a  musical  sound  in  the  telephone. 

The  sample  of  bismuthinite,  with  electrodes  sealed  on,  pro- 
duced no  audible  note  when  exposed  to  light. 

At  least  a  dozen  samples  of  bismuthinite,  held  by  compression 
between  heavy  copper  electrodes,  were  examined  in  connection 
with  the  amplifier.  Of  this  number  only  two  samples  appeared 
to  be  light  sensitive.  One  sample  produced  only  a  faint  sound 
in  the  telephone  receiver.  The  second  sample  produced  a  loud 
note  in  the  telephone.  The  sound  was  the  loudest  when  the 
crystal  was  exposed  along  the  line  of  contact  with  the  copper 
electrode.  Covering  the  crystal  with  red  glass  did  not  reduce 
the  loudness  of  the  note  very  much,  indicating  that  the  effect 
is  due  to  heating  of  the  material.  Unforttmately,  this  crystal 
was  crushed  while  imder  investigation.  Prolonged  tests  on  other 
samples  gave  negative  results  as  regards  the  production  of  sound. 
(See  further  tests,  described  in  Part  II  of  this  paper;  using  sam- 
ples of  smaller  heat  capacity  and  electrodes  which  prevented 
loss  of  heat  by  conduction,  etc.) 

In  connection  with  these  tests  on  bismuthinite,  the  following 
experiments  on  thin  strips  of  metals  are  of  interest. 

Platinum  and  Gold. — It  is  of  interest  to  record  the  results  ob- 
tained when  using  thin,  blackened  strips  of  platinum  and  of  gold 
leaf  as  radiophones,  by  connecting  them  through  a  battery  to  an 
amplifier. 

These  blackened  strips  were  warmed  intermittently  by  exposing 
them,  through  a  rotating  sectored  disk,  to  the  acetylene  flame,  as 
ah*eady  described. 

When  a  sensitive  platinum  bolometer  receiver  was  used  as  a 
radiophone,  the  soimd  produced  in  the  telephone  was  not  very 
audible.  This  no  doubt  was  owing  to  the  great  heat  capacity  of 
the  material,  which  prevented  the  rapid  alternations  in  resistance, 
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and  hence  in  electric  ctirrent,  from  being  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  aflfect  the  telephone  receiver. 

Using  a  lightly  smoked  strip  (6  by  2.5  mm)  of  gold  leaf,  the  ends 
of  which  were  clamped  between  thin  (0.02  mm)  strips  of  tin,  the 
sotmd  produced  in  the  telephone  receiver  was  as  loud  as  was 
observed  in  the  photophone  made  of  selenium,  just  described. 

This  device  was  mounted  in  a  glass  bulb,  which  could  be  evac- 
uated. As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  no  marked  difference  in 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  when  operated  in  air  and  in 
a  vacuum. 

In  the  gold-leaf  radiophone  as  used  the  limit  of  audibility  was 
attained  for  a  light  (radiant  power)  intensity  of  4.8  x  10— **  watts. 
Using  a  larger  receiver  and  amplifier  and  a  larger  current  (which 
was  0.2  amp  in  the  present  tests)  through  the  receiver,  the  sensi- 
tivity could  be  greatly  increased. 

Part  n.— ADDITIONAL  PHOTOELECTRIC  SENSITIVITY  TESTS 
OF  BISMUTHINITE  AND  MOLYBDENITE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  results  obtained  with 
bismuthinite  seemed  somewhat  contradictory,  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  its  photoelectric  sensitivity  was  imdertaken. 
The  method  of  supporting  the  crystals  by  compression  between 
copper  electrodes  was  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  fragility  of 
the  crystals,  which  were  easily  crushed.  Moreover,  the  noise 
produced  in  the  telephone  (when  using  the  amplifier)  as  the 
restdt  of  poor  contact  at  the  electrodes  also  militated  against 
the  use  of  such  a  holder.  It  was  found  that  while  ordinary 
solder  usually  does  not  adhere  to  bismuthinite,  it  can  be  melted 
in  a  large  globule,  around  the  end  of  a  crystal  and  onto  a  copper 
wire.  On  solidifjdng,  the  solder  holds  the  crystal  very  securely. 
In  this  manner  it  was  possible  to  mount  thin,  fragile  crystals 
(0.5  mm  in  diameter  and  2  to  5  mm  in  length)  which  would  have 
been  crushed  in  the  compression  mounting  just  mentioned. 

The  thin  lamina  of  molybdenite  are  easily  mounted,  because 
the  molten  solder  readily  adheres  to  the  surface  of  this  substance. 

In  the  preceding  tests  the  crystals  (which  have  a  massive, 
fibrous  structure)  were  placed  with  the  needle  crystals  parallel 
to  the  copper  electrodes;  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  photoelectric  sensitivity  depended  upon  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  crystal.  In  the  present  tests  the  electrodes 
being  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bundles  of  needle-like  crystals, 
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the  current  passed  along  the  needles  instead  of  across  them. 
However,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  it  was  then  found  that  the 
high  photoelectric  sensitivity  observed  with  an  audion  amplifier 
oGcturs  in  small  spots  in  the  crystal,  usually  at  the  boundary  or 
intergrowth  of  two  masses  of  adcular  crystals. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  purely  thermal  and 
the  so-called  photoelectric  effect  of  radiation  upon  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  selenitmi,  and  the  various  stdphides  just  described, 
which  have  a  negative  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance. 

A  selenium  cell  having  a  resistance  of  i  000  000  ohms  at  20X,  has 
a  resistance  of  about  3  000  000  ohms  at  o^.  When  such  a  cell 
is  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  its  resistance  decreases  one-tenth  to 
one-fiftieth  of  its  value  when  tmexposed  to  light,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  temperatture  has  not  changed  by  an  appreciable 
amount.  Furthermore,  this  photoelectric  change  (decrease)  in 
resistance  is  greatest  for  radiations  of  wave  lengths  which  are  the 
least  absorbed;  and  it  is  not  produced  by  an  appreciable  amount 
for  rays  of  wave  lengths  greater  than  i/i.  If  appreciable  radiation 
were  absorbed,  the  temperattu'e  would  rise  and  the  resistance  would 
decrease.  It  is  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  purely 
thermal  effect  from  that  produced  by  exposure  to  radiant  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  herein-described  tests  show  that  the 
electrical  resistance  of  bismuthinite  and  other  sidphides  mentioned 
decreases  with  rise  in  temperature.  The  effect  of  radiant  energy 
is  also  a  decrease  in  resistance,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  very  marked  (as  cony>ared  with  selenium)  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  distinguish  between  the  photoelectric  and  the  ptuiely  thermal 
change  of  resistance.  This  is  especially  true  since  the  infra-red 
rays  of  wave  length  greater  than  i/i  have  an  appreciable  effect  (as 
shown  by  the  insertion  of  absorption  screens  in  the  path  of  the 
rays) ,  whereas  seleniimi  is  not  sensitive  to  infra-red  rays  beyond 

I -5/*. 

Herewith  follows  a  description  of  the  behavior  of  various  crystals 
of  bismuthinite  and  molybdenite,  soldered  to  copper  terminals  and 
tested  for  photoelectrical  activity  (i)  by  continuous  exposure  to 
the  radiations  from  the  16  cp  standard  lamp,  and  (2)  by  inter- 
rupted exposure  to  an  acetylene  flame,  in  connection  with  an 
audion  amplifier,  as  previously  described. 

For  convenience  in  examination  the  samples  were  soldered,  two 
at  a  time,  to  copper  wires  (No.  26) ,  which  were  secinely  attached 
to  light  wooden  motmtings  designated  as  A,  jB,  etc.,  in  presenting 
these  data. 
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The  image  of  the  slit  which  was  in  front  of  the  acetylene  flame 
or  of  a  Nemst  glower  was  about  1.5  mm  wide.  This  enabled  the 
observer  to  project  the  light  upon  different  parts  of  the  various 
crystals  (3  to  5  mm  in  length)  and  thus  locate  the  most  sensitive 
spots. 

BISMUTHmiTB  (Bi^S,) 

For  convenience  in  discussion,  the  various  samples  of  bismuth- 
inite  examined  may  be  classified  into  fgur  types — (i)  straight  rods 
of  material  of  fibrous  structure,  or  needles,  3  to  5  mm  long  and  0.3 
to  1.5  mm  in  thickness;  (2)  spindle-shaped  (sometimes  flattened) 
masses  of  fibrous  material  consisting  of  two  bundles  of  adcular 
crystals  joined  end  to  end,  2  to  5  mm  long  and  i  to  2  mm  wide 
at  the  center;  (3)  flat  bars  consisting  of  two  straight  masses  of 
acicular  crystals  joined  together,  end  to  end  (usually  at  the  center 
of  the  rod),  at  an  angle  of  about  120®;  and  (4)  straight  rods  (i  to 
2  mm  in  thickness)  of  material,  composed  apparently  of  short 
crystals,  which  appeared  fibrous  in  structtue,  but  which  were 
easily  broken  into  lengths  of  i  mm  to  2  mm. 

Samples  A^,  A2,  and  B^,  t3T>e  i,  produced  no  sound  when  oper- 
ated as  a  radiophone,  in  connection  with  the  audion  amplifier  and 
telephone  receiver. 

Sample  B^,  length  3.5  mm  between  the  solder  electrodes,  type  4, 
produced  a  loud  sotmd  in  the  radiophone.  On  one  side  of  the 
crystal  the  sound  was  loudest  at  the  center  of  the  cyrstal;  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  sotmd  was  loudest  near  the  end. 

This  crystal  became  detached  and  in  resoldering  it  the  distance 
between  the  electrodes  was  reduced  2.5  mm.  A  loud  radiophonic 
sound  was  produced  as  before,  especially  in  the  center,  at  which 
point,  later  on,  the  crystal  separated,  leaving  very  ragged  edges 
along  the  line  of  contact. 

Samples  Ci  and  D^,  type  i,  size  0.5  by  4  mm,  gave  no  sound  in 
the  radiophone. 

Sample  C,,  type  3,  size  1.5  by  4.5  mm,  at  first  produced  no 
sound.  On  cutting  it  thinner,  a  slight  sound  was  produced  when 
one  side  was  exposed  to  radiation. 

Sample  C,,  size  1.5  by  5  mm,  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  short 
crystals  (type  4),  which  was  light-sensitive  in  spots.  No  sound 
was  produced  when  the  light  was  projected  on  the  ends  of  the 
crystal,  showing  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  localized  at  the 
electrodes,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  earlier  experiments  with 
samples  held  by  compression  between  copper  electrodes. 
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This  crystal  had  a  small  region  on  one  side,  near  the  center,  which 
produced  a  fairly  loud  soimd  in  the  telephone  receiver;  and  a 
faint  sotmd  was  observed  on  the  opposite  side  near  the  end. 
When  this  crystal  was  (accidentally)  broken  the  fracture  was 
along  the  line  joining  these  two  points.  The  fracture  was  very 
ragged  and  somewhat  conical  shaped. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  on  the  light-sensitive 
spot  in  this  crystal.  Painting  the  ends  of  the  crystal  with  lamp- 
black did  not  affect  the  sound  production ;  but  on  painting  the 
sensitive  spot  no  sound  was  produced.  Removing  the  lampblack 
restored  the  sound,  which  became  louder  when  the  sensitive  spot 
or  the  whole  crystal  and  the  electrodes  were  covered  with  alcohol. 
On  immersing  this  sample  in  alcohol,  the  crystal  separated  into 
two  parts  (no  force  having  been  applied),  and  the  question  is 
whether,  in  this  case,  the  sound  was  the  result  of  a  variation  in 
resistance  (at  the  surface  of  contact)  with  fluctuation  in  tempera- 
ttu^. 

Sample  C4,  type  3,  size  i  .5  by  3  mm,  gave  a  faint  sound  when  one 
side  was  exposed  to  radiation,  and  a  loud  sound  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  sensitive  line  between  these  two  points  marked  the 
line  of  contact  and  partial  intergrowth  of  two  fibrous  masses  of 
crystals. 

When  exposed  to  the  standard  incandescent  lamp,  Fig.  i,  a 
galvanometer  deflection  of  5  to  10  cm  was  produced,  indicating 
a  decrease  in  electrical  resistance. 

Sample  C^,  type  2,  flat  rod,  produced  a  faint  sound  when  one 
side  was  exposed  to  radiation;  but  no  audible  sotmd  was  produced 
when  the  opposite  side  was  similarly  exposed. 

Exposing  either  side  to  the  standard  lamp  produced  a  deflection 
of  about  3  cm.  In  comparison  with  C4,  the  size  of  the  deflection 
seemed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  sound  produced  in  the  radiophone, 
though  tests  on  other  crystals  do  not  indicate  any  relation  between 
radiophonic  sensitivity  and  change  in  conductivity  produced  by 
expostu'e  to  the  standard  lamp. 

Sample  Z?,,  dub-shaped,  size  i  by  1.5  by  2.5  mm,  produced  a 
faint  sound  when  the  thick  end  was  exposed  to  radiation;  loudest 
on  one  side  containing  a  projecting  fragment  of  crystal. 

The  standard  incandescemt  lamp  produced  a  deflection  of  10  cm. 

Samples  E^,  £,,  £„  £4,  and  E^  produced  no  audible  sound.  £« 
was  a  very  fine  crystal,  0.2  mm  by  4  mm,  of  type  i.  £,  gave  a 
faint  sound  at  one  end.     It  was  of  the  same  type  as  JD„  and  after 
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removing  a  protruding  edge  no  sound  was  audible.  E^,  size  i  .5 
by  2.5  mm,  produced  a  faint  sotmd;  and  when  broken  the  fracture 
occurred  along  the  sensitive  spot.  Eg  produced  no  audible  sound. 
E^  produced  a  faint  sound.  This  crystal  broke  very  easily;  type 
4.  Eio  consisted  of  one  end  (length  2  mm)  of  Eg  remotmted.  It 
seemed  more  structureless  than  the  average  sample,  having  very 
short  crystals.  It  produced  a  faint  audible  •  sound  on  all  sides 
exposed;  but  one  side,  which  appeared  rough  and  structureless, 
produced  a  quite  audible  sotmd.  The  standard  l&unp  gave  a  de- 
flection of  6  to  8  cm  whichever  side  was  exposed. 

SaAiple  Fi,  type  4,  i  by  1.2  by  2  mm,  gave  a  loud  sound  when 
one  side  was  exposed  to  radiation,  but  no  sound  was  audible  when 
the  opposite  side  was  exposed.  The  cleavage  seemed  rather 
structureless.  The  standard  lamp  produced  the  same  galvanom- 
eter deflection,  2.5  cm,  whichever  side  was  exposed.  The  heat 
radiated  by  the  hand  held  near  the  crystal  produced  a  similar 
deflection,  indicating  a  decrease  in  resistance  as  a  result  of  warm- 
ing of  the  crystal.  This  change  in  resistance  was  slow  (exposure  to 
h'ght  1 5  to  30  sec.)  and  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  warming  of  the 
crystal. 

Fj  produced  no  audible  sound  when  exposed  to  the  interrupted 
light. 

Sample  Gj,  1.5x3  ram,  produced  a  fairly  audible  sotmd.  The 
standard  lamp  produced  a  deflection  of  about  i  cm.  In  G,,  size 
0.6  by  2.5  mm,  no  audible  sotmd  was  produced.  The  standard 
lamp  gave  a  deflection  of  about  3  cm.  G,,  size  1.5  by  2  mm,  pro- 
duced a  fairly  audible  sound  when  one  side  was  exposed  to  radia- 
tion. The  standard  lamp  caused  a  deflection  of  2.5  cm.  Radia- 
tion from  the  hand,  or  from  a  warm  soldering  copper,  held  near 
the  crystal  produced  a  similar  deflection.  This  is  not  a  thermo- 
electric effect,  as  was  shown  by  heating  alternately  the  juncttu-es 
where  the  crystal  touched  the  copper  wires. 

The  results  of  this  examination  show  that  of  the  26  samples  of 
bismuthinite  examined  by  the  radiophonic  method,  12  samples 
prodticed  an  audible  sound.  All  of  the  8  samples  showed  a 
decrease  in  resistance  when  exposed  to  the  standard  lamp  or  when 
warmed  by  radiations  (from  the  hand)  of  wave  lengths  dominating 
at  8/i.  Samples  which  responded  to  radiation  stimuli  from  the 
standard  incandescent  lamp  did  not  produce  an  audible  sound 
when  operated  as  radiophones;  but  this  might  have  been  owing 
to  lack  of  intensity  of  the  Ught  stimtilus. 
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Experiments  must  be  made,  using  stimuli  of  equal  energy  of 
di£ferent  wave  lengths,  and  noting  the  heating  produced,  etc.,  in 
order  to  determine  how  much  of  this  decrease  in  resistance  is 
caused  by  rise  in  temperature  and  how  much  of — and  for  what 
wave  lengths — ^this  decrease  in  resistance  is  caused  by  a  true  photo- 
electric (radioelectric)  change  in  this  substance.  Bismuthinite  is 
sometimes  seleniferous,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  determine 
whether  the  presence  of  selenitmi  has  any  effect  upon  its  photo- 
electrical sensitivity. 

HOLYBDENrrS  (HoS,) 

The  samples  of  molybdenite  examined  were  soldered  to  copper 
terminals.  A  number  of  samples,  which  were  0.03  to  0.07  mm 
in  thickness,  2  to  3  mm  in  width,  and  5  to  20  mm  in  length, 
were  tested.  When  exposed  to  the  standard  lamp  a  deflection  of 
2  to  3  cm  was  noted.  The  radiations  from  this  same  source, 
which  remained  after  passing  through  red  glass  produced  half 
this  deflection;  and  large  deflections  were  obtained  for  radiations 
from  the  hand  and  from  a  hot  soldering  copper. 

These  same  samples,  also  others  held  by  compression  between 
copper  electrodes,  produced  an  audible  vibration  when  operated 
as  radiophones  in  connection  with  the  audion  ampUfier.  The 
sound  produced  was  to  some  extent  a  function  of  the  thickness  of 
the  lamina  exposed  to  radiation.  Some  samples  were  sensitive  in 
spots,  as  observed  in  bismuthinite.  Audible  vibrations  were  pro- 
duced in  spots  on  (i  mm)  thick  samples  which  were  exposed  to 
radiation. 

No  marked  increase  in  loudness  of  the  sound  was  observed  after 
covering  a  sample  of  molybdenite  with  a  thin  layer  of  (soot) 
lampblack.  This  is  probably  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  reflecting  power  •  of  molybdenite  is  only  about  30  per 
cent,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  increased  absorption  caused  by  the 
lampblack  might  be  outweighed  by  the  increased  heat  capacity, 
etc. 

The  behavior  of  molybdenite  when  operated  as  a  radiophone  is 
similar  to  that  of  platinum  and  gold  leaf,  already  described;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  former  the  resistance  decreases  with 
rise  in  temperattne.  From  tests  made  in  this  laboratory  and  from 
the  measurements  made  by  Reichenheim,^  the  temperature  co- 
efficient of  resistance  of  molybdenite  is  about  a  «  0.0026  to  0.003. 

*  Coblciitz,  Publication  No.  97.  P- 14.  Carnegie  Institution  o(  Wuhiofton,  190B. 
T  jteidkcnheisi,  Inaug.  Diss.  Freiburg,  p.  a6:  1906. 
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In  the  case  of  cylindrite,  molybdenite,  etc.,  the  alleged  photo- 
electric effect  and  the  rise  in  temperature,  which  results  from  the 
absorption  of  radiant  energy,  both  tend  to  decrease  the  electrical 
resistance  of  the  substance.  From  rough  tests,  made  with  radia- 
tions dominating  in  intensity  at  wave  lengths  0.5^,  0.75^1  1.2^1, 
2.5/i,  and  4.4M»  respectively,  the  results  show  that  molybdenite  is 
sensitive  to  all  of  these  radiations,  and  has  a  maximum  sensi- 
tivity at  about  i/i.  For  radiations  dominating  in  intensity  at 
8m  to  9/i  the  tests  are  inconclusive  to  establish  a  resistance  change 
which  is  greater  than  would  result  from  absorption  of  radiant 
energy  and  the  consequent  rise  in  temperature,  which,  in  compar- 
ison with  selenium,  is  a  criterion  for  disting^uishing  these  two 
phenomena. 

Further  investigations  are  therefore  in  progress  to  determine  (i) 
to  what  extent  this  decrease  in  electrical  resistance  is  caused  by 
rise  in  temperattne  when  this  substance  is  exposed  to  radiation, 
and  (2)  to  what  extent  it  is  caused  by  radioelectric  activity  when 
stimulated  by  radiation  of  equal  energy  value  but  of  different 
wave  lengths.* 

Molybdenite  has  a  high  specific  resistance,  but  from  considera- 
tion of  some  of  its  physical  properties  it  seems  to  be  promising 
material  for  a  bolometer,  in  stellar  radiometry  where  a  short 
receiver  of  high  resistance  will  be  useful  in  connection  with  a 
string  galavanometer  or  with  an  audion  amplifier.  It  is  quite 
sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  light  intensity,  so  that,  like  selenium, 
it  produces  an  audible  vibration  in  a  telephone  receiver  without 
the  use  of  an  amplifier. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  summarizes  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  various 
substances  (i)  for  an  increase  in  electrical  conductivity  caused  by 
the  action  of  light  upon  them,  and  (2)  for  photoelectrical  activity 
when  they  were  charged  to  a  negative  potential  in  an  evacuated 
chamber  and  exposed  to  light. 

Piu-e  gallium  and  silver  sulphide  were  f otmd  to  have  but  small 
photoelectric  discharging  action  when  charged  to  a  negative  poten- 
tial and  exposed  to  light. 

No  change  was  observed  in  the  electrical  conductivity  of  tellu- 
rium, boleite,  pyrites,  silicon,  and  mixtures  of  the  sulphides  of  lead 

and  antimony  when  exposed  to  light. 

'■■>■— 

•  As  this  paper  goes  to  press  further  data  are  being  ptthUshed;  Amcr.  Phys.  Soc.,  Apr.  »7,  tgiB. 
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An  increase  in  electrical  conductivity  was  observed  in  crystals 
of  selenium,  stibnite,  boulangerite,  jamesonite,  bismuthinite,  cylin- 
drite,  molybdenite,  and  silver  sulphide  when  exposed  to  light. 

Radiophonic  experiments  are  described  in  which  some  of  these 
substances  were  joined  through  a  battery  to  the  grid  circuit  of  an 
audion  amplifier  and  a  telephone.  A  change  in  current  in  this 
drcutt  affected  the  telephone.  The  light  stimulus  was  inter- 
rupted by  means  of  a  rotating  sectored  disk,  as  used  in  Bell's 
selenium  photophone.  When  using  a  cell  or  crystal  of  selenium 
the  fluctuations  in  light  intensity  produced  a  sufficient  change  in 
conductivity  to  cause  a  musical  note  in  the  telephone.  Similarly, 
in  several  samples  of  a  crystal  of  bismuthinite  a  change  in  conduc- 
tivity was  produced,  which  caused  an  audible  vibration  in  the 
telephone.  In  the  case  of  bismuthinite  this  change  in  conductivity 
(production  of  an  audible  vibration)  is  confined  to  quite  narrow 
regions  along  the  length  of  the  crystal;  occurring  usually  at  the 
intergrowth  or  line  of  contact  of  two  bundles  of  adcular  crystals. 
In  the  case  of  molybdenite  the  change  in  conductiviy  is  to  some 
extent  a  function  of  the  thickness  (heat  capacity)  of  the  lamina. 
Further  experiments  are  in  progress  to  determine  to  what  extent 
and  for  what  wave-lengths  this  resistance  change  is  a  true  photo- 
electric phenomenon. 

Experiments  are  described  in  which  a  thin,  blackened  strip  of 
platinum  or  gold  leaf  is  joined  through  a  battery  to  an  audion 
amplifier.  The  variation  in  temperature  and  hence  resistance  of, 
and  ciurent  through  the  strip,  caused  by  the  fluctuation  in  inten- 
sity of  the  intermittent  light,  was  sufficient  in  magnitude  to 
produce  an  audible  sound  in  the  telephone  receiver. 

Washington,  December  17,  191 7. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Pjnrheliometers  are  usually  calibrated  by  comparison  observa- 
tions with  a  standard  p)rrhelioineter  which  has  been  calibrated 
by  exposing  the  receiver  to  a  measured  quantity  of  electrical 
energy,  or  to  radiation  of  long  wave  lengths  emitted  by  a  radiator 
electrically  heated  to  a  temperature  slightly  above  that  of  the 
room,  both  the  instrument  imder  test  and  the  standard  being 
sighted  upon  the  sun.  There  are  no  published  meastirements  of 
a  calibration  made  by  exposing  the  receiver  to  a  known  amotmt 
of  energy  of  radiation  from  a  radiator  at  high  temperatiu-es.  Such 
a  calibration  is  highly  desirable,  for  always  the  question  may  arise 
as  to  whether  the  thermal  processes  taking  place  in  the  pyrheli- 
ometer receiver  are  exactly  dmilar  during  the  electrical  calibration 
and  during  the  radiometric  use  of  the  instrument.  In  the  present 
work  both  methods  were  employed  for  the  calibration  of  a  Marvin 
silver-disk  pyrheliometer. 

n.  DESCRIPTION  OF  INSTRJTMBNT 

The  Marvin  pyrheliometer  has  been  the  **  working  "  instrtmient 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  several  years.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  instrument  and  methods  df  use  is  now  in 
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preparation  by  Prof.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  This 
pyrheliometer  is  dynamic  in  type  in  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  rate  at  which  the  teceiver  gains  heat  when  exposed  to  radiation, 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  receiver  loses  heat  when  shaded  from 
radiation.^ 

The  essential  feature  of  the  instrument  is  the  receiver.  In  the 
form  used  in  the  present  work  it  coh^sted  of  a  silver  disk  about 
4.5  cm  in  diameter  and  0.3  cm  thick,  in  an  annular  space  inside 
of  which  is  carefully  mounted  with  the  best  possible  thennal  con- 
tact a  noninductive  spirally  wound  coil  of  No.  35  silk  insulated 
nickel  wire  in  the  form  of  a  3-lead  resistance  thermometer,  having 
a  total  resistance  of  from  20  to  25  ohips.  The  coil,  serves  both  as 
the  thermometer  and  as  the  heater  for  the  purpose  of  an  electrical 
calibration,  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  thermometer  beii^; 
observed  when  a  known  amount  of  electrical  energy  is  dissipated 
in  the  coil.  The  receiver  is  mounted  within  a  metal  shell,  which 
is  incased  by  a  wooden  shell  in  order  to  reduce  local  temperature 
variations  to  a  minimum,  and  the  type  of  suspension  of  the 
receiver  is  sudi  that  thermal  losses  by  conduction  are  n^ligible. 
Before  the  front  face  of  the  receiver  a  limiting  diaphragm  is 
placed. and  leading  from  this  through  a  hole  in  the  metal  and 
wooden  shells  is  a  diaphragmed  and  blackened  tube  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  cone  of  rays  to  a  convenient  solid  angle 
greater  than  that  subtended  by  the  sun.  The  end  of  the  tube 
carries  a  double-walled  aluminum  shutter,  operated  by  a  mag- 
netic release  controlled  by  a  chronograph  which  may  be  so  set  as 
to  open  or  close  the  shutter  at  any  desired  instant.  For  solar 
work  the  instrument  is  mounted  as  an  equatorial  telescope  and  is 
driven  by  clockwork  so  that  the  sturface  of  the  receiver  is  always 
presented  normally  to  the  sim.  The  instrument  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I. 

m.  METHOD  OF  CALIBRATION,  GENERAL 

The  electrical  calibration  was  made  by  subjecting  the  nickel  coil 
of  the  thermometer  to  a  measured  current  and  observing  the  change 
in  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The  radiometric 
calibration  was  made  in  a  similar  manner  except  that  the  heat  was 
supplied  by  radiation  from  an  outside  source.  The  source  em- 
ployed was  a  I/ummer-Kurlbaum '  black  body,  or  a  black  body  of 
similar  type,  electrically  heated,  with  a  compensating  winding  to 

>  Timhall,  BitIL  ICocmt  Weather  Obt..  t.  Put  a.  p.  73;  x9b». 

*  Waidner  and  Bargfm,  tUf  Bulletin,  t,  p.  165;  1907  (Scientific  Paper  No.  $$)• 
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reduce  the  temperature  gradient  and  to  approximate  temperature 
uniformity.  The  temperature  of  the  inner  inclosure,  from  which 
the  radiation  was  taken,  was  measured  by  standard  platinum, 
platinum-rhodium  thermocouples,  accurately  calibrated  in  terms 
of  the  melting  points  of  zinc  (419.4®),  antimony  (630.5**), and  cop- 
per (1083®).  A  water-cooled  diaphragm  was  mojmted  directly 
in  front  of  the  opening  to  the  furnace.  This  diaphragm  acts  as 
the  efifective  source  of  radiation.  The  equation  of  rate  of  energy 
transfer  from  the  furnace  to  the  pyrheliometer  receiver  is  as  fol- 
lows when  R  is  large  compared  with  -JaI  and  Va7 


y„^(r^.T.^) 


A, A, 
R' 


where  7 —energy  transferred  per  imit  time  from  furnace  to  re- 
ceiver. 
A^ « area  of  water  cooled  diaphragm  in  front  of  furnace, 
il^-area  of  inmost  or  effective  diaphragm  in  the  pjrrheli- 

ometer. 
T  =  absolute  temperattu^  of  furnace. 

To  =  absolute  temperature  of  pyrheliometer  receiver  and 
surroundings. 
<r  » the  Stef an-Boltzmann  coefiGident  of  radiation. 
J?  =  distance  from  A^  tOi4,. 
The  quantity  T©*  is  negligible,  for  the  present  work,  in  comparison 
with  T*. 

The  coefficient  a  has  been  determined  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
many  investigators,  with  widely  discordant  results.  Within  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  however,  the  agreement  has  been  quite 
satisfactory,  values  of  different  observers  showing  <r  =  5.7X10-" 
watts  cm-'  deg.-^.  This  value  is  also  the  mean  of  all  determina- 
tions to  the  present  date.  The  constant  is  closely  connected  with 
the  value  of  the  electronic  charge,  the  constant  C,  of  the  Planck 
equation  of  spectral  distribution  of  the  energy  of  a  black  body, 
and  with  the  energy  of  emission  of  electrons  in  photoelectric 
phenomena.  All  of  these  interrelations  point  to  a  numerical  value 
of  <r  «  5.7  X  lor".  The  most  recent  work  on  a  direct  determination 
of  a  is  by  Coblentz'  who  found  as  a  mean  of  extended  experiments 
a  =  5.72.  Any  error  in  the  assumed  value  of  a  will  enter  directly 
into  the  calibration  of  the  pyrheliometer.  It  appears  tmlikely, 
however,  that  the  value  <r  =-  5.7  is  in  error  by  more  than  i  per  cent. 

•  Thto  BolktiB.  li,  p.  55j;  1916  (SdcatUk  Pi^Mr  Na  ate). 
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IV.  SIMPLE  THEORY  OF  THE  MARVIN  PYRHELIOMBTER 

Purstiing  the  general  treatment  given  by  Kimball  *•  and  others 
for  various  pjrrheliometers,  the  following  describes  the  action  of 
the  Marvin  instrument,  omitting  the  consideration  of  certain  cor- 
rections which  are  discussed  later.    The  case  considered  is  for 
alternate  heating  and  cooling  periods  of  60  seconds'  duration. 
Let    g«  intensity  of  solar  radiation  at  the  earth's  surface  in 
cal./cm'  min. 
5= entire  surface  of  receiver.    The  front  face  is  assumed 
to  be  a  perfect  absorber. 

s  «  area  receiving  radiation. 
C  =  water  equivalent  of  receiver. 

A » mean  coefficient  of  heat  loss  from  receiver,  assuming 
Newton's  law  of  cooling. 

Emm  —  a  constant  for  any  particular  instnunent. 

T = temperature  of  receiver. 
T'  =  temperature  of  surroundings. 
Ti  =  temperature  at  beginning  of  cooling. 
T2  =  temperature  at  beginning  of  heating. 
t » time  in  seconds. 
The  variable  thermometric  state  is  expressed  by 

CdT^qsdt-hSiT-T')  dt  (i) 

Cooling. — ^When  the  shutter  is  closed  q  =  o,  whence 

dT       d{T-T)        hS.^.       _.  ,        ^     , 

j-_q-i  =•   f^rp,   —  "" "r  ^^  smce  T'  is  asstuned  constant. 


"""*         -    -Bt 


when^-0  T-Ti 

whence  T^T'-^iT^- T)  €-=*  the  equation  for  cooling  (2) 

Heating. — ^From  (i) -=—Edt 

iT-T')-^ 

and  since  T^T,  when  t^o 

T~T'+^+(t,-T'- #")  e-=* the  equation  for  heating. 
EC    \  EC}  (3) 

The  amount  of  cooling  in  60  seconds  is  found  from  equation 
(2)  by  substituting  o  and  60  for  <  and  subtracting,  whence: 
Cooling  in  60  seconds  -  A  T,  =  Tj  -  T'  -  T,e-««  +  Ve-^  (4) 

<  BuOetin  Mooat  Weather  Obt..  S,  Part  s;  1910. 
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By  similarly  using  equation  (3) 
Heating  in  6oseconds  -  An  -  T' + |g. + (t,  -  T'  -  |J.)^-~=  -  T,  (5) 

In  the  use  of  this  instrument  the  temperature  of  the  receiver 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  amount  of  cooling  ATo  equals  the  amount 
of  heating  ATh,  so  that  after  a  two-minute  period,  consisting  of 
one  heating  and  one  cooling,  the  receiver  retrnns  to  its  original 
temperature.    Whence  on  equating  (4)  and  (5)  one  obtains 

Ti-r--r,+^+r'  (6) 

But  Ti— Tf— AT«the  total  change  in  temperature  during  a 
6o-second  period.    Whence  from  (6)  and  (2)  it  can  be  shown  that 

OS    I  ^'  €~^^  I 

^^•^"fc  7+7=^"'''^^^^  '  9-;^G  (7) 

where  F  is  a  constant  and  AQ  the  heat  incident  upon  the  receiver 
in  60  seconds. 

Equation  (7)  states  that  the  change  in  temperature  in  60  seconds 
equals  a  constant  of  the  instrument  times  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  and  is  independent  of  the  room  temperature.  This 
conclusion  is  derived  on  the  asstunption  of  Newton's  law  of 
cooling,  but  since  all  the  temperature  differences  usually  observed 
are  fairly  small,  there  is  probably  no  serious  question  in  regard 
to  the  applicability  of  this  law.  Questions  of  greater  moment 
are  those  regarding  the  temperature  distributions  in  the  receiver 
under  the  four  different  conditions  of  cooling  and  heating,  elec- 
trically and  radiometrically,  and  the  lag  of  the  thermometer. 
These  are  considered  later. 

An  experimental  condition  whidi  is  of  interest,  as  will  appear 
below,  is  that  in  which  the  readings  oyer  the  first  lo-decond  period 
immediately  following  a  shift  of  the  shutter  are  discarded,  and 
the  change  in  temperature  of  the  receiver  is  observed  for  the  50- 
second  interval  immediately  following.  It  will  be  shown  that  the 
fall  in  temperature  during  such  a  50-second  interval  of  cooling 
is  equal  to  the  rise  in  temperattire  during  the  corresponding  50- 
second  interval  of  heating. 

From  equation  (2) ,  during  cooling 

T,o  -  T,o  -  (T,  -  TO  (e-^«  -  e-~»)  (8) 

From  equation  (3) ,  dtiring  heating 
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But  from  (2)  and  (3)  evaluated  over  a  60-second  interval  we 
obtain  the  following: 

^'     ^  2    ^2  EC  ^^^^ 

T'-T,^^I^-L  M,  („) 

'  2  2    EC  ^      ' 

Substituting  (lo)  and  (ii)  in  (8)  and  (9)  it  is  seen  that  the  cooling 
in  50  seconds  equals  the  heating  in  50  seconds. 

If  we  denote  the  amount  of  heating  or  cooling  in  the  50-second 
interval  defined  above  by  AT50,  the  relation  between  AT^  and 
ATco  is  given  by  equations  (4)  and  (8)  as  follows:      ' 

Areo'-^,^o,_g-eoE^^50  (12) 

Equation  (12)  is  discussed  later. 

V.  METHOD    OF  CALIBRATION— DETAILED    DESCRIPTION 

In  the  radiometric  calibration  the  pyrheliometer  was  alternately 
exposed  to  and  shaded  from  the  radiation  emitted  through  an 
opening  in  a  blackened,  water-cooled  diaphragm  placed  in  front 
of  the  black  body.  The  opening  through  the  water-cooled  com- 
partment was  conical  and  of  greater  angle  than  that  required  by 
the  pyrheliometer.  Care  was  always  taken  to  operate  the  p3rrheli- 
ometer  at  such  a  distance  from  this  diaphragm  that  the  radiation 
striking  the  receiver  came  from  the  portion  of  the  black  body  fur- 
nace of  which  the  temperature  was  measured  by  the  thermocouples. 
The  temperature  gradient  throughout  this  section  of  the  black 
body  was  easily  made  practically  negligible.* 

The  electifemotive  forces  of  the  two  thermocouples  were  meas- 
ured by  a  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer,  shown  in  Fig.  i ,  and 
in  converting  the  electromotive  force  readings  to  temperature  due 
consideration  was  given  to  the  correction  of  the  "thermoelectric" 
scale  to  the  thermodynamic  scale." 

The  resistance  of  the  thermometer  of  the  pyrheliometer  was 
measured  by  the  precision  thermostated  bridge  described  in  detail 
by  Mueller.^ 

This  dial  bridge  reads  directly  to  0.000 1  ohm,  and  by  interpo- 
lating the  readings  of  the  galvanometer,  the  sensibility  of  which 

*  Wftidner  and  Bursess,  this  BtiUetin,  S,  p.  167;  1907  (Scientific  Paper  Na  s^, 

•  This  Bulletin,  9,  p.  563;  19x3  (Scientific  Paper  No.  aoa). 

'  This  Bulletin,  IS,  p.  547;  29x6  (Scientific  Paper  No.  aSS). 
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was  determined  at  all  pcnnts  of  the  scale  used,  at  least  one  more 
figure  in  the  resistance  measurement  could  be  relied  upon.  The 
scale  deflections  were  always  maintained  as  nearly  zero  as  possible. 
The  small  measuring  current  passing  through  the  thermometer 
coil  in  general  had  an  appreciable  heating  effect.  The  current  was 
maintained  constant  by  using  rather  high  voltage  and  external 
resistance  so  that  the  small  variations  in  resistance  of  the  ther- 
mometer were  negligible  in  their  effect  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
current    When  necessary,  the  current  was  measured  by  the 


pyrheliometor 
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potent  lome  tor 
3  pole  double  throw  awltch 

Fig.  2. — Wiring  diagram  for  obtaining  observations  during  both  heating  and  cooling 

of  an  electrical  calibration 

Magnitude  ol  heating  and  measuring  current  controlled  by  rheostats  C  and  D.  Galvanometer  G  criti- 
cally damped  and  maintained  at  the  tame  seniibility  durins  heating  and  cooling  by  rheostats  A 
andfi. 

potentiometer  method  and  controlled  by  an  adjustable  low- 
resistance  slide  wire.  The  constant  current  was  allowed  to  flow  dur- 
ing the  entire  radiometric  calibration,  during  both  heating  and 
cooling  of  the  receiver,  so  that  it  produced  no  net  effect  upon  the 
measurements.  Fig.  i  shows  the  experimental  arrangement  for  a 
radiometric  calibration. 

The  mam  difficulty  with  the  electrical  caUbration  was  to  de- 
Tise  a  suitable  means  for  measuring  the  resistance  during  the 
period  of  heating.  The  wiring  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  The 
maximum  current  required  for  heating  was  small  enough  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  bridge  in  the  manner  illustrated.  The  galvanometer 
sensibihty  was  maintained  approximately  the  same  for  the  bridge 
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currents  during  both  heating  and  cooling,  and  the  galvanometer 
was  critically  damped  in  each  case  by  suitable  series  and  shtmt 
resistances.  Both  thermometer  cturents  were  measured  with  a 
potentiometer  and  were  maintained  constant  by  adjusting  a  slide- 
wire  rheostat.  The  heating  by  each  ciurentwas  computed,  using 
the  mean  resistance  of  the  thermometer  coil  throughout  the 
periods  of  heating  and  of  cooling.  The  net  heating  effect  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  heat  developed  during  the  period 
of  heating  and  that  developed  during  the  period  of  cooling. 

In  a  large  portion  of  the  work,  for  both  the  radiometric  and  the 
electrical  calibrations,  readings  were  taken  every  lo  seconds  in 
order  to  determine  acctuately  the  forms  of  the  heating  and  cooling 
curves.  For  enabling  the  observer  to  obtain  readings  exactly  at 
the  time  desired,  the  chronograph  was  arranged  to  tap  a  bell  at 
the  proper  instant.  One  observer  operated  the  bridge  and  another 
the  potentiometer. 

The  determination  of  the  relation  between  the  temperature  of 
the  thermometer  and  its  resistance  requires  an  independent  ex- 
periment in  which  the  receiver  is  removed  from  the  pyrheliometer 
and  mounted  in  a  constant  temperature  bath,  the  temperattu-e 
of  which  may  be  varied  over  the  range  required.  The  temperatmie 
relation  so  fotmd  may  be  accurately  expressed  by  a  parabolic 
equation.  Thus,  for  silver  block  No.  II,  i?=23.04i-h  0.10033^ + 
0.001093/'  and  for  silver  block  No.  Ill  i?=:i9.52i-ho.o8394/-h 
0.00010127/*  where  /  is  the  temperature  centigrade.  These  data 
were  obtained  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Elimball,  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  simple  theory  derived  in  Section  IV  requires  certain  modi- 
fications to  fit  the  actual  experimental  conditions.  The  room  tem- 
perature T'  did  not  remain  constant  dtuing  a  nm  of  an  hour 
required  for  any  one  set  of  meastu-ements.  The  result  was  that  there 
was  a  gradual  variation  back  and  forth  in  the  equilibritun  position 
of  the  thermometer  temperature  so  that  the  thermometer  did  not 
return  exactly  to  its  initial  temperature  after  a  complete  cycle  of 
one  heating  and  one  cooling.  Each  observed  heating  and  cooling 
curve  may  be  readily  corrected  to  the  ideal  curve  by  asstmiing  a 
linear  change  in  temperature  over  the  complete  cycle  in  question. 
Thus,  for  example,  if,  after  a  cycle  of  two  minutes,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  thermometer  coil  had  risen  o.ooi^,  the  measurements 
at  every  lo-seconds  interval  were  corrected  by  adding  1/12,  2/12, 
3/12,  etc.,  of  0.001°  to  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  reading  of  the 
cycle.    A  correction  method  developed  by  Prof.  Marvin,  which 
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is  more  convenient  and  accurate  and  which  will  be  described  in  his 
paper  referred  to  above,  was  frequently  employed.  The  corrected 
curves  were  always  used  in  the  computation  of  the  results.  In 
general,  variations  of  the  above  description  tend  to  eUminate 
themselves  over  a  long  period,  the  temperature  rising  for  part  of  the 
series  and  falling  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  However,  runs  were  ob* 
tained  for  all  possible  conditions,  namely,  continually  increasing 
temperatture,  continually  decreasing  temperature,  and  practically 
constant  temperature.  IJo  dependence  of  the  results  upon  such 
conditions  cotdd  be  observed. 

VL  BFFBCT  OP  LAO 

A  second  modification  of  the  simple  theory  discussed  in  Section 
IV  is  required  by  the  presence  of  a  lag  in  the  temperattue  or  resis- 
tance measurements.  In  order  io  obtain  electrical  insulation  of 
the  thermometer  coil  from  the  silver  receiving  disk,  the  wire  is 
silk  covered.  This  silk  covering,  of  course,  acts  also  as  a  thermal 
insulator.  The  result  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer 
lags  behind  that  of  the  disk  when  the  heating  is  radiometric,  and 
leads  the  temperature  of  the  disk  when  the  heating  is  electrical. 
In  the  case  of  an  entire  cooling  following  a  radiometric  heating 
and  for  a  part  of  the  cooling  following  an  electrical  heating,  the 
thermometer  temperature  again  lags  behind  that  of  the  disk.  . 
If  the  lag  effect  is  not  corrected  for,  the  experimentally  deter- 
mined value  of  the*  constant  F  (Sec.  IV,  equation  (7))  increases  for 
radiometric  exposures  and  decreases  for  electrical  exposures  as 
the  time  of  exposure  is  shortened.  When  the  heat  is  supplied 
electrically  directly  in  the  thermometer  coil,  the  lag  ^ect  due 
to  thermal  insulation  increases  the  observed  AT  over  the  value 
of  AT  for  the  disk,  and  thus  the  measured  F  is  too  low.  The 
reverse  is  true  when  the  heating  is  radiometric.  In  order  to 
detect  the  presence  of  lag,  the  receiver  was  exposed  to  radiation 
or  to  the  heating  current  and  then  cooled,  the  periods  of  heating 
and  cooling  being  equal  and  of  the  following  dtu^tions:  10,  20, 
30,  60,  and  120  seconds.  Observations  were  made  at  the  b^;in- 
ning  and  the  end  of  the  coolings  and  heatings ;  that  is,  at  the  instant 
of  lifting  from  a  cooling  to  a  heating  and  vice  versa.  The  re* 
suits  of  several  experiments  with  Marvin  pyrheliometer  No,  7, 
disk  No.  3,  are  given  in  Pig.  3.  Here  the  ordinates  are  values  of 
F'  obtained  by  multipljring  the  value  of  F,  Section  IV,  equation 

J  by  ^'^  — -'  The  constant  F'  is  more  convenient  than  F 
'      -^        1.217 
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in  reducmg  solar  measurements  io  calories  /  cm*,  min.  and  will  be 
used  exclusively  hereafter.  If  there  were  no  lag  effect  whatever, 
the  two  curves  in  Fig.  3  would  coincide  exactly  and  would  pass 
through  the  point  ^'  —  2.135  at  ^—60  seconds.  The  curve  F' 
versus  t  then  wotdd  differ  slightly  from  a  horizontal  straight 
line,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cooUng  of  the  disk  follows  New- 
ton's exponential  law  instead  of  a  linear  relation  with  time.    The 


Flo.  3. — Observed  F*  as  a  function  ef  time  of  exposure 


U  there  were  no  lag;  the  carves  for  radkonctric  and  dcctrical  cafibcations  would  be 

wtcmcdiate  to  the  two 


and 


above  experiment  demonstrates  clearly  the  presence  of  a  lag 
effect.  The  magnitude  of  this  lag  may  be  calculated  in  the 
manner  shown  below. 

Vn.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HEATING  AND  COOUNG  CURVES 

Heatings  and  coolings  were  made  alternately  every  minute  for 
a  period  of  one  half  to  one  hour,  during  which  time  bridge  readings 
of  the  thermometer  temperature  were  taken  every  10  seconds. 
The  heatings  and  coolings  for  the  entire  period  were  used  to  form 
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a  typical  heating  and  cooling  curve.    This  curve  was  found  to  be 

an  expcmential,  as  would  follow  from  Newton's  law  of  cooling. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  cooling  according  to  Newton's  law  we  have, 

as  in'Section  IV: 

dT 

_ £(T-TO  (13) 

Since  resistance  is  measured  directly,  histead  of  temperature, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  express  equation  (13)  in  terms  of  resis- 
tance R.  Over  small  ranges  of  temperature,  change  in  temperature 
is  proportional  to  change  in  resistance,  that  is: 

R  =  a  +  bT 


Hence 


^,dR     .dT 


'§--E(R-R') 
R-R'  +  Ae-" 


(14) 

(15) 
(16) 


■-(-f) 


log  10  AE  -  o.4343jE:/         (i  7) 


If  the  observations,  accordingly,  satisfy  Newton's  law  of  cooling 

the  plot  of  log  J  -  "X/  )  versus  t  will  be  a  straight  line.    The  slope 

of  this  straight  line  determines  E,  the  coeflficient  of  cooling.    As 
an  illustration  of  this  method  the  following  examples  may  be  cited : 

TABLE  l.^Coolmg  and  Heating  Ctinre  Data,  Electrical  Calibiation 


TfattO 

obsecved 

4 

Timo 

(R.-R0) 
obiefved 

Tfn^faiB 

Seconds 
0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

,      60 

Ohms 

0.00000 

.00690 
.01241 
.01780 
.02296 
.02805 
.03292 

1 

Cooling , 

Seconds 

10 

20 
30 
40 
50 
.     60 

Ohms 

0.02612 

.02055 
.01521 

1 

.01004 
.00495 
.00000 
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TABLB  2.— Analfiis  of  BmAnt  aad  Cooling  Civfos,  Bloctiicd  CtMlmtloo 


MMiitlme 

-<AB/At)i«  M. 

^{^) 

^ttXfnt 

rnikHtu 

MMn 

ObMCTtd 

Catw 

Scoonds 
5 
15 
25 
35 
45 
55 

0.000690 
531 
539 
516 
509 
487 

0.000680 
557 
534 
517 
509 
495 

0.000685 

544 
536 
516 
509 

491 

6.836-10 
.736 
.729 
.71S 
.707 
.691 

6.74S-10 
•737 
.726 
.714 
.703 
.691 

0.000560 
546 
532 
518 

505 
491 

&8* 


^#4-#« 


Tjo.  4. — M§tkod  cf  plotting  heating  and  cooling  curves 

The  plot  of  log  (     ..    jversus  t  is  given  by  circles  in  Fig.  4. 

Columns  6  and  7  of  the  above  table  are  obtained  from  the  values 
given  by  this  plot.    On  account  of  the  lag  (in  this  case  a  lead)  the 
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observed  value  of  A/?/A/  in  the  interval  o  to  10  seconds  is  far  too 
great.    After  the  first  10  seconds,  however,  the  observations  lie 

m 

very  satisfactorily  on  the  straight  line  of  Fig.  4.  The  coefficient 
E  determined  by  the  slope  of  the  straight  line  is  E — 0.0027.  Prom 
colmnns  2  and  3  it  is  seen  that  the  heating  curve  is  similar  in  t3rpe 
to  the  cooling  curve  as  demanded  by  the  theory  developed  in 
Section  IV.  This  series  was  picked  at  random  from  a  large  num- 
ber. Some  of  the  series  obtained  showed  exact  agreement  of  the 
heating  and  cooling  curves;  others  showed  somewhat  poorer 
agreement  than  the  example  cited.  Since  every  point  on  the 
cooling  curve  except  the  point  taken  for  time  o  to  10,  mean  /  =  5, 
lies  well  upon  the  straight  line  of  Fig.  4,  it  is  clear  that  the  error 
due  to  lag  is  negligible  (see  below)  after  10  seconds.  Hence,  in 
the  general  use  of  the  instrument  it  is  sufficient  to  take  readings 
10  seconds  and  60  seconds  after  the  starting  of  a  heating  and  of  a 
cooling,  thus  giving  a  heating  or  cooling  over  a  50-second  interval. 
To  obtain  the  correction  factor,  /,  to  convert  a  50-second  heating 
or  cooling  into  the  equivalent  i  6o-second  interval,  use  is  made  of 
equation  (12)  ' 

I_^-60B 

for  £-0.00269 

TABLB  3.— Cooling  and  Heating  Carre  Data,  Radiometrk  CaUbration 


Heattag 


Tiine 


Swoodfl 
0 

10 

20 

30 

iO 

50 

60 


(R,-Ro) 
ObMfVM 


Oluu 

0.00000 
112 
247 
381 
508 
634 
759 


CooUiif. 


Time 


Seconds 
10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

.     60 


ObMtTM 


Otami 
0.00646 

511 

377 

250 

124 

000 


TABLE  4.— Analysis  of  Heating  and  Cooling  Cunre,  Radiometric  Calibration 


t 

—^M/M 

loa(-Ajt/A4) 

— A»/At, 

HMrtinc 

CooUnf 

BOeui 

ObMcvtd 

CofTe 

ooBiputod 

5 
15 
25 

35 
45 
55 

0.000112 
135 
184 
127 
126 
12s 

0.000113 
135 
134 
127 
126 
124 

0.000112 
135 

184 
127 
126 
124 

6.049 
.130 
.127 
.104 
.100 
.093 

6.144 
.133* 
.122 
.111 
.100 
.089 

0.000139 
136 
132 
129 
126 
123 
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the 


plot  of  log  {-^) 


versus  i  is  given  by  dots  in  Fig.  4. 

Coltimns  6  axid  7  are  obtained  from  the  values  given  by  this  plot. 
On  account  of  the  lag  effect  the  observed  value  of  AR/Ai  in  the 
interval  o  to  10  seconds  is  too  small  (in  the  case  of  electrical  heat- 
ing it  is  too  great).  After  the  first  10  seconds,  however,  the 
observations  lie  satisfactorily  on  the  straight  line  of  Fig.  4.  The 
coefficient  E  was  fotmd  to  be  0.0025.  Columns  2  and  3  show  that 
the  heating  and  cooling  curves  are  similar.  The  correction  factor 
to  convert  a  50-second  heating  or  cooling  interval  into  the  equiva- 
lent for  a  60-second  interval  is  /  =  1.2 15. 

Several  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  heating  and  cooling  curves  as  illustrated  above,  for  various 
amotmts  of  energy  expended  both  electrically  and  radiometrically 
in  the  receiver.  These  are  stunmarized  in  the  following  table. 
The  first  column  gives  the  total  energy  supplied  to  the  receiver  in 
a  one-minute  interval. 

TABLE  5.— Smnmaiy  of  Prelimimiy  Calibntioos 

SLXCTRICAL  CALIBRATION 


CalarlMpor 
mlnuta 

Hftduood 

S«r-Ri« 

1 

B.10> 

AR'fli 

ARWAR'n 

0.830 

0.01756 

0.01443 

1.217 

265 

0.01956 

0.898 

.825 

.01765 

.01450 

1.217 

284 

.01961 

.900 

1.475 

.03152 

.02592 

1.216 

269 

.03292 

.958 

.365 

.00782 

.00642 

1.218 

288 

•00827 

.946 

IfMO 

.938 

RADIOMXTRIC  CAUBRATIOH 


0.135 

0.00923 

0.00265 

1.219 

272 

0.00907 

1.052 

.197 

.00470 

.00389 

1.208 

154 

.00452 

1.040 

.154 

.00875 

•00908 

1.218 

269 

.00360 

1.042 

.253 

.00622 

.OOSU) 

1.220 

299 

•00996 

1.040 

.320 

•00785 

•00646 

1.215 

249 

•00758 
llMA 

1.036 

f^^^mnnf 

I.2I64 

261 

1.04 

The  above  values  were  taken  with  the  receiver  in  various  condi- 
tions as  to  the  blackening  upon  its  surface.  Alterations  in  the 
surface  affect  the  values  of  /  and  E  to  some  extent.  In  the  later 
work  /  —  I.2I7  was  employed,  since  this  value  has  been  used  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  for  some  time  and  is  practically  identical 
with  the  above  determination.  However,  the  exact  value  of  /  is 
of  no  material  significance,  since  it  simply  cancels  out  in  the  final 
computations.  The  important  point  is  whether  /  is  the  same  for 
an  electrical  calibration  as  for  a  radiometric  calibration.  That 
the  values  are  identical  in  the  two  cases  is  amply  shown  by  the 
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above  table.  On  account  of  the  lag,  with  readings  taken  over  a 
60-second  interval^  instead  of  a  50-second  interval,  the  true  change 
in  resistance,  A/?eo)  is  less  than  the  observed  change,  AR'^  for  the 
electrical  calibration,  in  the  ratio  AR^R'^^o.gs.  For  the  radio- 
metric calibration  the  true  change  AR^  is  greater  than  the  ob- 
served change,  A/?'eo>  ^  ^^^  ratio  i  .04.  Hence,  for  one-minute 
exposures  with  observations  taken  over  6o-second  intervals  the 
electrical  and  radiometric  calibrations  will  differ  by  about  12  per 
cent.  This  again  illustrates  the  necessity  of  correcting  for  the  lag. 
As  shown  above,  the  observed  cooling  curve  follows  Newton's 
law  of  cooling  after  the  first  10  seconds.  This  is  what  would  be 
expected  if  the  lag  is  small.  The  change  in  temperature  of  the 
receiver  in  the  50-second  period  is  equal  to  that  of  the  thermometer, 
although  the  thermometer  is  actually  at  a  higher  temperature, 
during  cooling,  than  the  disk*  The  observed  lag  is  the  result  of 
two  causes — ^the  insulation  around  the  thermometer  coil  and  the 
lag  of  the  galvanometer.  It  will  be  shovm  later  that  in  the  case 
of  the  radiometric  calibration,  the  measured  temperature  of  the 
coil  lags  from  one  to  two  seconds  behind  the  effective  temperature 
of  the  disk.  On  the  assumption  that  the  temperature  of  the  disk 
is  uniform  throughout,  the  effect  of  the  lag  can  be  estimated  in 
the  manner  shown  by  Harper .• 

tt  » temperature  of  disk  at  time  / 

d  —temperature  of  thermometer  at  time  t 

X — lag  in  seconds. 

-S-K"-') '■« 

tt — i4  +Be"^*  Newton's  law  for  the  period  of  cooling.  .  (19) 

Suppose  that  at  time  ^=o,ti— Wo'^^"*^© 
Substituting  (19)  in  (18)  and  integrating. 

For  an  actual  case,  when  the  pyrheliometer  was  sighted  on  the 
sun  the  following  values  of  0q,  u^,  and  A  were  obtained  by  convert- 
ing the  resistances  observed  into  equivalent  temperatures. 

X-2 

E— 0.0026 

u  — 10.0139  +  23.8763e'"*'^* 

il  — 10.0139 

I  This  BtaUetin,  8,  p.  666;  Z9xa  (Scientific  Fftper  No.  185). 
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Substituting  these  values  in  (20)  one  finds: 

ff— tt-  - o. 1 25€^-** +0.00523  (u— 10.0139) (21) 

and  evaluating  equatioi^  (21)  for  various  times,  the  foUowmg  table 
is  obtained : 

TABLB  6.--Compatfttiaii  of  ThMoumMlric  Lag 


t 

« 

0.125r*< 

0.00523  iUr^A) 

•-« 

fl>f<mi1i 
0 

•c 

33.8902 

•c 

0.125 

•c 

0.1249 

•c 

0.000 

5 

33.5822 

.01026 

.1233 

.113 

10 

33.2766 

.00064 

.1217 

.121 

20 

32.6797 

.000006 

.1185 

.118 

30 

32.0995 
30.4425 

.1155 
.1068 

.116 

60 

.107 

Thus,  as  shown  by  column  5  of  the  above  table,  the  temperature 
of  the  thermometer  coil  after  the  first  10  seconds  of  cooling  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  disk  by  practically  a  constant  amotmt. 


XI 'o 


.40 


.46 


CO  ^* 


J9 


^9 


\ 


c. 

1 
t 
\ 

1 

) 

• 

// 

K 

/ 

// 

7 

.^ 

\ 

I 

// 

\ 

\ 

// 

\ 

• 

A 

/ 

\ 

k 

A 

^ 

S. 

• 

/ 

\ 

1 

\ 

k 

/ 

Yr 

^ 

K 

/> 

J9              t 

0           ^ 

9              i 

V               9 

«               ^ 

\ i 

■ 3 

s 7 

1 

f. 

^       .J 

1 '     J 

9 i 

ATTwie  in  secondLS. 

Fio.  s.^TypiccU  tadiometnc  heating  and  cooUng  euro4 

o.ii  to  0.12°,  for  the  series  of  observations  made  by  sighting  on 
the  Sim.  The  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer 
during  cooling  is  therefore  identical  with  the  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  disk  over  the  50-second  interval.  If  similar  com- 
putations are  made  for  a  heating  cturve,  it  will  be  fotmd  that  the 
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temperature  of  the  thermometer  is  less  than  that  of  the  disk  by 
essentially  a  constant  amount  over  the  50-second  interval  and  that 
the  change  in  temperature  of  the  thermometer  is  again  identical 
with  the  change  in  temperature  of  the  disk. 

A  typical  heating  and  cooling  curve  for  a  radiometric  calibra- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  small  circles  represent  observed 
points.  The  line  A  CE  represents  the  corrected  heating  and  cooling 
curve.  The  total  change  in  temperature  of  the  disk  in  terms  of 
the  coil  resistance  is  given  by  the  distance  CD.  This  is  equal  to 
the  observed  change  in  50  seconds,  PQ  or  P'Q\  multiplied  by  the 


T/i'^ 


Fio.  6. — Method  of  determining  lag 


factor  1. 2 1 7.  It  is  also  equal  to  the  computed  change  RE  in  50 
seconds  multiplied  by  the  same  factor.  Another  way  to  obtain 
the  true  change  in  60  seconds  is  to  extrapolate  the  observed  curve 
PQ  back  to  zero  time  (or  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  a  cooling) 
and  take  the  difference  in  the  ordinates  of  the  points  5  and  Q. 

The  graphical  method  of  obtaining  the  lag  for  a  radiometric 
calibration  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  observed  points  are  represented  by  circles.  Through 
points  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  pass  the  best  com- 
puted exponential  curves.  Extrapolate  the  cooling  curve  to  the 
point  6  and  move  the  heating  curve  up  to  the  position  i  b.  The 
distance  xy  measured  along  the  time  axis  is  twice  the  lag  of  the 
thermometer. 
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In  the  case  of  electrical  heating,  the  lag  effect  is  somewhat  moxe 
complicated.  During  the  heating  the  thermometer  coil  is  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  disk.  The  thermometer  "leads" 
the  disk  on  this  accomit.  But  the  galvanometer  on  the  bridge 
still  lags.  The  net  result  may  be  effectively  either  a  lag  or  a  lead. 
It  might  be  possible,  also,  although  this  was  not  observed,  that 
the  readings  of  the  bridge  represent  the  true  temperature  of  the 
disk,  the  galvanometer  lag  exactly  balandng  the  thermometer  lead. 
In  cooling,  the  temperatm-e  of  the  thermometer  rapidly  falls 
behind  that  of  the  disk,  and  the  galvanometer  and  thermal  insula- 
tion of  the  coil  act  together  to  produce  a  lag.  The  lag  X  was 
taken  as  half  the  distance  xy^  Fig.  6,  even  for  the  electrical  heat- 
ings. This  is  not  exactly  correct,  but  the  main  object  of  the  follow- 
ing table  is  to  show  that  the  effective  lag  was  small.  The  lag  due 
to  the  galvanometer  alone  was  about  one. second.  Hence,  at 
least  for  the  radiometric  heating,  it  would  appear  that  the  lag 
due  to  the  thermometer  were  negligible.  The  data,  however, 
can  not  be  considered  quantitative. 


TABLB  7.~Thennometric  Lag 

Method 

x(tog) 

Method 

x(lac) 

Seconds  ^ 
0^.9 

BlectrlMl..x X.  X 

Seeeodea 
3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

ItadlDiiMlrk,. 

1.4 

I              1-7 

•  Mean  of  ell"i|.7  secoadi. 

That  the  lag  can  not  be  large  is  also  clearly  demonstrated  every 
time  a  pyrheUometer  is  used.  If  the  lag  were  large,  the  resist- 
ance would  continue  to  increase,  after  an  exposure,  for  some 
time  after  the  shutter  was  closed.  Actually  the  galvanometer 
reverses  direction  showing  decreasing  resistance  almost  at  the 
instant  the  shutter  is  closed.  In  the  derivation  above  showing 
that  the  lag  effect  is  inappreciable  after  a  few  seconds,  it  was 
asstmied  that  both  the  coil  and  the  disk  were  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture at  the  instant  of  shifting  the  shutter;  that  is,  when  <"0. 
Actually,  since  the  previous  heating  or  cooling  has  an  effect,  the 
two  are  at  a  slightly  different  temperature  at  t^o,  but  at  some 
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later  instant,  as  is  seen  from  Fig.  51  the  cooling  curve  of  the  disk 
crosses  the  cooling  curve  of  the  thermometer,  and  thus  the  two 
show  the  same  temperattu-e  at  that  point.  Since  the  time  that 
the  disk  and  thermometer  show  the  same  temperature  is  so 
nearly  t  =  o,  the  computations  in  the  above  discussion  wotild  be 
not  materially  altered.  Accordingly  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
actual  lag  is  small  and  that  its  effect  is  negligible  after  10  seconds. 
Cooling  and  heating  curves  were  made  for  exposures  of  120  sec- 
onds, but  in  the  actual  use  of  the  iiistrument  it  does  not  appear 
that  anjrthing  is  gained  by  doubling  the  time  of  exposure. 

Blackening  of  the  Receiver. — ^The  choice  of  a  proper  method  of 
blackening  the  receiver  is  .of  considerable  importance.  An 
improperly  blackened  receiver  may  show  a  reflection  coefficient 
as  high  as  10  per  cent.  One  pyrheliometer  examined  had  a 
poorly  blackened  receiver.    The  result  was  that  the  radiometric 

calibration  (  observed  value  of  F  —  ^  j  was  far  too  high  and  the 

electrical  calibration  too  low.  The  most  satisfactory  black  sur- 
face was  prepared  in  the  manner  specified  by  Coblentz.*  The 
receiver  is  first  given  a  thin  coat  of  a  mixture  of  fine  lampblack 
and  platinum  black  in  alcohol  with  sufficient  turpentine  to  make 
it  adhesive.  The  disk  is  then  smoked  with  soot  from  a  sperm 
candle.  The  smoke  is  produced  by  holding  a  small  iron  ftmnel 
over  the  candle.  When  properly  prepared,  such  a  surface  absorbs 
about  98.8  per  cent  of  the  radiation  falling  upon  it.  The  loss  by 
reflection,  1.2  per  cent,*^  can  be  corrected  for  in  working  up  the 
calibration  data. 

Vm.  FINAL  CALIBRATION  OF  MARVIN  PTRHELIOMETER— 
RECEIVER  NO.  3,  CAREFULLY  BLACKENED 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  restdts  of  various  experi- 
ments with  this  instrument.  Bach  experiment  represents  a 
series  of  observations  which  in  most  cases  extended  over  an 
hour.  The  first  column  gives  the  total  energy  supplied  to  the 
disk  during  each  minute  of  heating.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
calibration  constant  F\  determined  electrically,  is  independent 
of  the  amount  of  energy  supplied  although  this  latter  extended 
over  a  considerable  range. 

*Cobl«atz,  this  BuUetia.  11,  p.  140;  19x5  (Scientific  Paper  No.  919). 
1®  Cobientz.  this  Btilktm,  •»  p.  jaa;  19x3  (Sdenttfic  Paper  No.  191). 
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TABLE  S^FfDid  Cditaitioo  of  Reoeiw  No.  5 

XLBCTRICAL  GALIBRATIOir 


lVa.t4 


»' 

CaL/misnte 

W* 

0.2704 

•  2.104 

0.275S 

»2.141 

0.2713 

•  2.196 

0.4925 

»  2.116 

0.4871 

0  2.009 

0.4945 

»  2.099 

0.7659 
0,7697 

0  2.098 
02.100 

0.7772 

»  2.089 

3.136 

02.100 

2.111 

7.211 

0  2.098 

13. 181 

0  2.115 

21.321 

02.101 

% 

o  2. 109 

• 

2.110 

o  Data  taken  in  November,  19x5.  ^  Snpposedly  more  accurate  data  taken  March.  1916. 

RADIOMETRIC  CALIBRATION 


CaL/mbinto 

»' 

Tempemtim  of  fonuiM 

Oiitaaco  baCwMA 
Uniting  dtophnumi 

D«greeaaba. 

cm 

0.1983 

2.200 

1601 

94.0 

0.3351 

2.173 

1602 

72.4 

0.4631 

2.186 

1731 

71.0 

0.3138 

2.214 

1649 

79.2 

• 

2.200 

The  above  calibrations  were  made  imder  widely  different  con- 
ditions of  room  temperature,  viz,  warm,  cold,  rising,  falling,  and 
steady  temperature.  Rising  and  falling  room  temperatures  weie 
corrected  for  by  the  methods  described  above. 

The  constant  F'  showed  no  systematic  changes  with  changes 
in  the  room  temperatiire  or  rate  of  change  of  room  temperature. 
The  final  uncorrected  values  of  F',  the  means  of  the  above  data, 
are  electrical,  F' =  2.110;  radiometric,  F'=*  2.200.  Corrections 
must  be  applied  to  these  means  as  follows: 

I.  A  correction  of  1.2  per  cent  must  be  made  for  the  reflection 
of  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  disk.  The  measurements  of 
Coblentz  establish  this  value  fairly  accurately  and  indicate  that 
the  reflection  is  about  the  same  for  solar  radiation  and  for  radi- 
ation from  a  furnace  at  1600°  abs.  Since  this  loss  by  reflection 
enters  alike  in  the  general  use  and  radiometric  calibration  of  the 
pyrheliometer,  it  may  be  omitted.  In  order,  to  reduce  an  elec- 
trical calibration,  however,  to  the  same  basis  as  the  radiometric 
calibration,  the  constant  F'  determined  electrically  must  be  in- 
creased by  1.2  per  cent. 
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2.  The  black  body  departs  somewhat  from  the  ideal  condition 
of  blackness.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  a  white  porce- 
lain radiator  with  diaphragms  increasing  in  opening  from  the 
outside  to  the  inner  inclosure  emits  a  lesser  quantity  of  radiation 
than  that  corresponding  to  the  temperature  measured  by  the 
thermocouples.  A  black-body  furnace  having  diaphragms  de- 
creasmg  in  size  of  opening  from  the  outside  to  the  inner  inclosure 
furnishes  better  black-body  conditions,  but  this  type  of  furnace 
would  so  reduce  the  cone  of  rays  entering  the  pyrheliometer  that 
the  energy  transfer  would  be  too  small  to  measure.  Even  with 
the  system  of  diaphragms  employed  the  usual  energy  received 
during  solar  measurements  is  some  30  times  greater  than  the 
maximum  energy  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  laboratory. 
Since  the  present  work  was  completed  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  furnace  employed  indicates  that  the  usual  assumption  that 
such  a  furnace  is  99'per  cent  black  is  incorrect.  An  optical  pyrom- 
eter of  the  Holbom-Kurlbaimi  type  was  carefully  calibrated  by 
sighting  into  a  black  body  immersed  in  crucibles  of  molten  metal.  ^^ 
Melting  and  freezing  point  curves  were  obtained  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  calibration  of  the  p3rrometer  was  thus  expressed  di- 
rectly in  terms  of  the  melting  or  freezing  points  of  metals  which 
have  been  carefully  investigated  by  means  of  the  gas  thermometer 
and  resistance  thermometer  used  as  a  transfer  instrtunent.  The 
black  body  employed  was  made  of  graphite,  and  when  immersed 
in  the  metal  bath  could  not  depart  from  the  ideal  black-body 
conditions.  A  series  of  measurements  was  made  by  Mr.  Pairchild 
and  the  writer  by  comparing  the  readings  of  the  optical  pyrom* 
eter  when  sighted  into  the  Lummer-Kurlbaum  furnace  with  the 
readings  of  the  thermocouples  corrected  as  usual  to  conform  with 
the  optical  scale.  Several  different  thermocouples  standardized 
in  terms  of  the  melting  points  of  zinc,  antimony,  and  copper, 
and  several  different  pjnrometer  lamps  were  employed.  Fig.  7 
represents  the  differences  in  temperatm:e  obtained  by  the  two 
methods,  plotted  against  the  readings  of  the  thermocouple. 
The  variation  in  the  readings  can  not  be  attributed  to  errors  in 
the  standardization  of  either  the  couples  or  the  optical  p3rrometer. 
The  errors  in  temperature  measurement  are  considerably  less  than 
the  differences  indicated  in  this  plot.  These  differences  simply 
represent  the  deviation  of  the  black  body  from  the  ideal  condition 
of  blackness,  and  are  determined  by  various  factors,  such  as 
adjustment  of  current  in  the  two  heating  coils,  rate  of  change  or 

^^  Kanolt,  Bureau  of  Standards  Tfrhnotogk  Paper  No.  xo. 
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temperature,  etc.  Referred  to  the  thermocouple  readings  a  fur- 
nace of  this  type  radiates  more  energy  than  a  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature.  The  side  walls  are  necessarily  hotter  than  the 
interior  or  back  wall,  the  temperature  of  which  is  meastued  by 
the  couples.  Since  the  back  wall  is  of  white  porcelain,  probably 
a  good  diffuse  reflector  even  at  high  temperatures,  radiation  from 
the  hotter  side  walls  is  reflected  from  the  back  wall  through  the 
openings  in  the  diaphragm  to  the  optical  p3rrometer.  In  the  tem- 
perature range  used  for  work  with  the  pyrheUometers  (1350  to 
1400^  C),  Pig.  7  would  indicate  that  the  thermocouples  read 
too  low  by  about  7^.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  radiator  under 
these  conditions  is  selective,  and  that  while  the  difference  between 
the  thermocouple  and  optical  pyrometer  readings  is  7®,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  thermocouple  and  a  pyrometer  using  the 
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Thermoc-ovpte    *C 
Flo.  7. — Depariuft  of  furnace  from  bladk  body  conditions 

total  radiation  would  not  be  this  value.  However,  if  we  assume 
that  the  radiator  is  nonselective,  the  error  in  the  total  energy 
emitted,  due  to  the  error  arising  from  reflected  radiation,  follows 
from  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law,  thus: 

SJ      ST 

-^-4-=;  —1.7  percent. 

This  correction  is  additive  to  the  experimentally  observed  value 
of  F'  as  determined  by  the  radiometric  calibration.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  constant  <r  has  been  determined  with  the  Ltmi- 
mer-Kurlbaum  furnace,  but  that  the  radiator  was  blackened. 
This  blackening  would  of  course  do  away  with  the  question  of 
stray-radiation 

3.  A  correction  which  is  subtractive  from  the  value  of  F'  deter- 
mined radiometrically  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  radiation  by 
the  water  vapor  in  the  air.    For  the  distances  used,  Coblentz's  ** 

1*  TUf  BuHetiii,  18.  p.  539;  19x6  (Scientific  Paper  No.  961). 
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experiments  would  indicate  that  this  correction  may  amount  to 
from  I  to  3  per  cent  depending  upon  the  humidity.  Dr.  Abbot " 
states  that  **  Mr.  Fowle's "  recent  work  enables  us  to  estimate 
very  surely  that  in  the  conditions  at  the  Bureau  in  November 
and  March  in  80  cm  of  air  the  absorption  for  rays  from  a  1600^ 
source  would  be  between  i  and  2  per  cent." 

4*  A  f  tuther  subtractive  correction  which  is  small  is  due  to  the 
use  of  water-cooled  diaphr^ms  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
of  the  room.    This  correction  is  discussed  below. 

Neglecting  the  fourth  correction  the  total  correction  to  be 
applied  to  the  radiometric  calibration  is  as  follows: 

Observed  value  of  F^ - a.  200 

Correction  for  nonblackness  of  furnace per  cent. .  -f-i*  7 

Correction  for  humidity do....  — x  to  —a 

Corrected  value  of  F^,  about a.  aoo 

The  correction  to  the  electrical  calibration  is  as  follows: 

Observed  value  of  F' a.  1 10 

Correction  for  nonblack  receiver per  cent. .         +i-  a 

Corrected  value  of  F' a.  135 

The  agreement  between  these  two  final  values  is  probably 
within  the  experimental  errors  of  the  radiometric  calibration. 
It  would  appear  that  the  electrical  calibration  should  have  the 
greater  weight,  because  accidental  errors  are  much  smaller  in  an 
electrical  calibration  than  in  a  radiometric  calibration.  The 
following  considerations,  however,  based  on  more  recent  experi- 
mental evidence  tend  to  support  the  higher  value  of  F'  deter- 
mined radiometrically. 

The  convection  and  radiation  losses  from  the  receiver  follow 
Newton's  law  of  cooling  which  states  that  the  energy  lost  in  this 
manner  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  receiver  and  the  siuroundings.  Hence  the  total 
energy  loss  by  convection  and  radiation  is  proportional  to  the 
mean  surface  temperature  of  the  disk.  Experiments  were  made 
with  a  disk  0.4  cm  thick,  having  two  coils  inside  instead  of  a 
single  coil,  to  determine  whether  a  measurable  temperature 
gradient  can  exist  in  the  silver  disk.  The  disk  employed  for 
these  tests  should  show  a  gradient  much  larger  than  that  which 
would  exist  in  the  silver  disk  No.  3  under  similar  conditions  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  contained  two  insulated  coils  and  was 
thicker  in  the  ratio  4:3.  Measurements  made  by  a  differential 
thermocouple  with  one  junction  sold^ed  to  the  front  face  of 

u  By  l^jtcr.  >«  Fowle,  Snuthaooion  Mite.  CoU.,  <6»  No.  8;  19x7. 
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the  disk  and  the  other  jtinction  soldered  to  the  back  face  showed 
a  temperature  difference  between  the  two  faces  amounting  to 
0.3^  C  during  a  60-second  exposure  to  solar  radiation  of  about 
0.8  cal./min  cm'.  The  gradient  dropped  to  zero  within  5  seconds 
after  closing  the  shutter,  remaining  zero  until  the  end  of  the 
minute  if  cooling.  Within  5  seconds  after  again  exposing 
to  the  solar  radiation  the  gradient  returned  to  the  value  0.3^  C. 
It  is  impossible  at  the  present  tine  to  attempt  a  careful  study 
of  the  temperature  differences  established  in  the  receiver  em- 
ployed in  the  work  described  in  the  present  paper,  and  even  if 
known  their  interpretation  would  be  questionable,  but  the  above 
measurements  iiylicate  that  surprisingly  large  gradients  may  ex- 
ist in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  disks  are  constructed  of  silver  and 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  eliminate  all  air  spaces  in  the 
interior.  The  fact  th^t  a  temperature  gradient  of  even  o.i^  may 
exist,  especially  since  one  is  not  working  with  equilibrium  condi- 
tions in  an  exposure  of  60  seconds,  shows  that  the  gradient  is 
exponential  rather  than  linear  through  the;  disk.  Hence,  dtuing 
an  exposure  to  solar  radiation,  the  thermometer  is  not  measuring 
the  mean  surface  temperattwe  of  the  disk,  but*a  temperature 
somewhat  less  than  the  mean  value.  During  cooling  the  gradi- 
ent through- the  disk  is  at  least  greatly  diminished  if  not  negli- 
gible. That  this  condition  is  not  impossible  is  readily  seen. 
Diuing  heating  all  the  energy  entering  the  disk  flows  through 
the  front  face  and  that  not  taken  up  by  successive  sections  of 
the  disk  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  various  sections  is  con- 
ducted through  the  disk  and  radiated  at  the  back  surface.  Dur- 
ing cooling,  however,  the  energy  flows  outward  in  all  directions 
and  there  is  a  smaller  flow  in  any  one  direction.  Practically 
no  difference  in  temperature  exists  between  the  front  and  back 
face  during  cooling  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  gradient  from 
the  thermometer  to  the  outside  is  small.  However  small  this 
gradient  be,  the  thermometer  must  indicate  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  the  surface.  Now,  if  exactly  the  same  type  of  gra- 
dient existed  in  the  disk  during  heating  and  cooling  and  if  the 
lag  of  the  thermometer  were  less  than  10  seconds,  as  experi- 
mentally shown,  the  change  during  a  50-second  period  as  de- 
scribed above,  in  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer,  would  be 
equal  to  the  change  in  mean  temperattu^  of  the  surface.  But 
when  the  gradient  is  shifting  during  heating  from  the  exponen- 
tial type  to  the  linear  type  the  change  in  temperature  measured 
by  the  thermometer  is  less  than  the  change  in  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  surface  of  the  disk.    The  disk  acts  exactly  as  though 
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its  front  surface  reflected  a  portion  of  the  incident  energy  (be- 
sides the  normal  reflection  coefficient).    Actually,  of  course,  this 
energy  is  lost  by  convection  and  radiation. 
Since  the  measured  AT  is  too  small  the  calibration  constant 

F'  oc  ^=  should  be  higher  when  determined  radiometrically  than 

when  determined  electrically,  as  fotmd  experimentally.  It  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  correction  should  be  applied  to  the 
electrical  calibration  to  take  account  of  this  effect  of  change  in 
type  of  temperature  gradient,  so  that  in  the  further  work  the  con- 
stant determined  radiometrically  has  been  chosen.  Another 
cause  for  the  existence  of  a  nonsjmmietrical  temperature  gra- 
dient is  the  thick  coat  of  lampblack,  a  poor  thermal  conductor, 
upon  the  front  surface  of  the  receiver.  It  is  possible  that  the 
changing  gradient  effect  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  rate  of 
energy  supply,  so  that  while  the  constant  is  2.200  for  an  energy 
flow  of  about  0.03  cal./cm*  min.  it  might  be  greater  for  solar 
measurements  involving  50  times  this  flow  of  energy. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  dtuing  a  radiometric  or  electrical 
calibrfition  in  the  laboratory,  when  the  shutter  is  open  the  receiver 
radiates  through  a  small  solid  angle  to  the  walls  of  the  room  or  to 
a  water-cooled  diaphragm  at  room  temperature,  while  dining 
exposures  to  the  solar  radiation  the  receiver  radiates  into  space. 
The  difference  in  these  two  conditions  can  not  account  for  an 
error  in  F'  greater  than  i  part  in  2000. 

A  ftirther  question  whicli  may  be  raised  is  in  regard  to  the  loss 
of  heat  from  the  receiver  by  conduction  along  the  lead  wires. 
The  lead  wires  were  of  No.  28  copper,  and  a  length  of  about  15 
cm  of  each  wire  was  inside  the  metal  shell  incasing  the  receiver, 
the  object  being  to  reduce  the  temperature  gradient  along  each 
wire  fxoai  the  receiver  to  the  outside  room  temperature.  The 
heating  of  the  lead  wires  developed  by  the  meastuing  current 
was  extremely  small,  and  was  negligible  for  all  the  heating  cur- 
rents used  in  the  electrical  calibration.  Since,  however,  the  type. 
of  gradient  in  the  lead  wires  may  be  slightly  different  in  the  radio- 
metric and  electrical  calibrations,  and  in  the  case  of  the  electrical 
calibration  may  be  different  for  heating  and  cooling,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  some  small  error  on  this  account.  However,  several 
preliminary  experiments  with  lead  wires  of  different  sizes  gave 
negative  results,  and  a  rough  computation  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  to  be  expected  indicated  that  it  was  very  small  relative 
to  the  total  energy  expended  in  the  receiver. 

110990°—19 10 
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IX.  SOLARS  OBSERVATIONS  WITH  MARVIN  PTRHELIOM- 
ETER  RECEIVER  NO.  3  AND  SMITHSONIAN  STANDARD- 
IZED SILVER-DISK  PYRHELIOMETER  NO.  1 

Using  the  above  value  of  F'  =  2.200  for  the  Marvin  pyrheliom- 
eter  solar  measurements  were  made  and  comparison  observa- 
tions were  taken  at  the  same  place  and  time  with  the  Smith- 
sonian standard  as  represented  by  the  silver-disk  pyrheliometer 
**S-I.  No,  I."  The  following  table  summarizes  the  results. 
Each  value  represents  a  half -hour  series  of  readings,  and  the  solar 
intensity  was  remarkably  constant  during  every  run  here  recorded. 
The  observations  were  taken  at  the  Solar  Radiation  Laboratory 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  by  Prof.  Kimball,  Mr.  Hand,  and  the 
writer. 

TABLE  9.— Data  on  Solar  Observatioiis 


Data 

Muvin 

pyiboUoni* 

cter 

pfrtMliam- 

eter 

Bfnvlvr 
Snilli* 

Nov.  10. 1915 

CoL/ciii* 

1.162 
1.352 
1.262 
1.160 
1.230 

Cubans 
nln. 
1.139 
1.338 
1.302 
1.169 
1.253 

• 

0.978 

Do 

.974 

Do 

.971 

Nov.  26.1915 

.991 

Nov.  27. 1915 

.900 

Moan 

.98 

The  Marvin  pyrheliometer  independently  calibrated  thus  agrees 
with  the  Smithsonian  instrument  within  2  per  cent.  However, 
it  is  believed  that  the  error  in  the  calibration  of  the  Marvin 
p3rrheliometer  may  amount  to  5  per  c^it,  so  that  the  two  instru- 
ments are  probably  in  agreement  within  the  errors  of  experi- 
mental observation.  A  pyrheliometer  is  designed  for  the  meas- 
urement of  energy  flow  amounting  to  1.5  cal./cm*  min.  To 
adapt  such  an  instrument  to  the  accurate  measurement  of  quan- 
tities 1/50  of  this  magnitude  is  extremely  difficult.  Yet  in  a 
radiometric  calibration  made  in  the  laboratory  the  constant  of 
the  instrument  has  to  be  determined  for  this  small  energy  supply. 
A  more  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  would  be  to  radio- 
metrically  calibrate  an  instrument  which  was  designed  for  small 
energy  flow  and  to  compare  this  instrument  with  a  pyrheliometer 
by  solar  measturements,  using  some  system  of  diaphragms,  sec- 
tored disk,  etc.,  for  decreasing  the  amount  of  radiation  entering 
the  more  sensitive  instrument. 
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With  the  present  experimental  arrangement  it  is  not  feasible 
to  extend  the  work  further.  Certain  improvements  other  than 
the  one  suggested  above  must  be  made  in  the  apparatus  if  higher 
accuracy  is  to  be  obtained. 

(a)  The  entire  system,  furnace,  diaphragms,  and  pyrheliom- 
eter, must  be  mounted  in  a  chamber  in  which  the  humidity  can 
be  controlled  and  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  so  desired.  In 
designing  this  chamber  attention  must  be  given  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  possible  means  for  radiation  to  be  reflected,  by  the  side 
walls,  from  the  f tunace  into  the  pyrheliometer. 

(6)  The  shutter  on  the  pyrheliometer  should  be  replaced  by  a 
shutter  at  the  furnace.^*    This  new  shutter  should,  be  water- 


Fio.  8. — Graphical  representation  of  experimental  condiHom 

cooled,  electromagnetically  operated,  and  must  be  located  be- 
tween the  furnace  and  the  water-cooled  diaphragm  in  front  of 
the  furnace.  In  this  way  all  external  conditions  affecting  the 
pjrrheliometer  remain  the  same  dtuing  a  heating  as  during  a 
cooling.  The  only  difference,  then,  radiometrically  between  a 
heating  and  a  cooling  is  the  exchange  ot  the  opening  of  a  definite 
size,  given  by  the  water-cooled  diaphragm,  into  the  furnace,  for 
a  black  water-cooled  diaphragm  of  the  same  size  at  a  meastired 
temperature.  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  conditions  which  were  effec- 
tive in  the  present  calibration  but  which  cotild  be  remedied  by 
the  use  of  a  properly  located  shutter. 

i*The  unpoitaiioe  of  this  hat  been  noted  by  Coblents.    This  Bulletin,  18»  p.  5x3:  19x6  (Scientific 
Paper,  No.  a6i.) 
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The  temperature  of  the  pyrheliometer  receiver  of  area  >lo  is  To. 
The  temperature  of  the  walls  and  shutter  of  the  pyrheliometer  is 
Ti  and  the  area  of  the  closed  shutter,  exposed  to  the  receiver  is  Ai, 
When  the  shutter  is  open  the  pyrheliometer  receives  radiation 
from  the  large  area  ^4,  of  the  water-cooled  diaphragm  at  a  tem- 
perature T3  and  from  the  small  area  i4,  opening  into  the  furnace 
at  a  temperature  T,. 
Let  J I  »  radiation   received   by   the   disk   from   the   closed 

shutter. 
/,  —  radiation  received  by  the  disk  from  the  large  water 

cooled  diaphragm,  when  the  shutter  is  open. 
/,—  radiation  received  by  the  disk,  shutter  open,  from 
the  fiunace. 
The  net  radiation  measured  is  /-/,+/,-  /j 

y.-5(r.'-r.')^ 


y.-2(r.'-T..)^ 


hence,  since  To*  is  always  negligible  compared  with  T/  and  A^ 
compared  with  i4„ 

d^ 


T^\\i(iy)  d''^\\i(x>)    \I^J 


io»  (22) 


In  the  calibration  of  the  pyrheliometer  the  water-cooled  dia- 
phragm was  always  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  that  of 
the  shutter. 
If  we  take  a  very  extreme  case  as  an  example,  suppose: 

T,  -  1600^  abs. 

T,  =  290 

Ti  =  300 

T.  =  300 

D   =  70  cm 

A^  =  0.93  cm» 

Ai  =  16  cm* 

d*  =»  30  cm 
Then  equation  (22)  above  becomes: 

y--i4o  io»  (12.44 -0.18)  (23) 
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Thus,  for  this  extreme  example  where  the  temperature  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  10®  lower  than  that  of  the  pyrheliometer  shutter  and 
second  term  of  eqtiations  (22)  and  (23)  amotmts  to  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  first  term.  The  second  term  was  always  neglected  in  the 
calibration.  In  general,  it  would  only  amotmt  to  a  few  tenths  of 
I  per  cent.  It  is  always  a  subtractive  correction  to  /  and  hence 
wotild  reduce  slightly  the  observed  value  of  F'. 

(c)  As  a  further  check  upon  tfee  behavior  of  the  dynamic  type 
of  pyrheliometer  of  which  the  Marvin  is  an  example,  it  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  study  at  the  same  time  a  pyrheliometer  of 
the  static  type.  The  Marvin  dynamic  pyrheliometer  readily  lends 
itself  to  this  modification.  The  entire  tube  and  case  could  be 
jacketed  and  accurately  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature. 
An  ice  bath,  while  furnishing  the  desired  constancy  of  tempera- 
ture, could  not  be  easily  used  on  accoimt  of  its  being  usually  below 
the  dew  point,  allowing  water  vapor  to  condense  upon  the  receiver, 
when  the  instrument  was  used  for  solar  comparisons.  But  it 
would  not  be  diffictilt  to  secure  sufficient  constancy  of  tempera- 
ture by  use  of  flowing  water  thermostated  to,  say,  30®  C.  Such 
a  pyrheliometer  would  not  be  very  satisfactory  for  ordinary  field 
work  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  operation,  but  as  a  labo- 
ratory instrument  its  behavior,  so  different  in  principle  from  that 
of  the  dynamic  type,  would  permit  interesting  comparisons  of 
solar  measturements  by  two  distinct  methods. 


SUMMARY 

For  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  a  pyrheliometer  has  been 
calibrated  by  two  methods,  the  usual  electrical  method  and  a 
radiometric  method.  In  the  radiometric  method  a  known  quan- 
tity of  radiation  from  a  black  body  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
pyrheliometer  receiver  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  when 
employed  for  solar  meastu^ements.  The  calibrations  by  the  two 
methods  agreed  within  limits  of  experimental  error,  if  the  Stefan- 
Boltzmann  constant  were  chosen,  as  <r  =  5.7x10**  watts  cm"* 
deg"*,  the  latest  and  most  accurate  determination  of  this  constant 
of  total  radiation.  Or  conversely,  the  constant  has  been  observed 
as  5.7  X  ~"  within  an  accuracy  of  possibly  5  per  cent. 

The  behavior  of  the  Marvin  p)rrheliometer  has  been  carefully 
investigated.  A  lag,  part  of  which  is  due  to  the  galvanometer  of 
the  bridge,  has  been  found  to  exist,  and,  for  the  silver  disk  No.  3, 
was  experimentally  shown  to  be  less  than  2  seconds.  Both 
theoretically  and  experimentally  it  was  shown  that  the  effect  of 
this  lag  is  negligible  after  5  to  10  seconds.  The  cooling  and 
heating  of  the  receiver  follows  Newton's  law  of  cooling. 

In  order  to  completely  eliminate  errors  due  to  a  lag  effect, 
readings  should  be  made  at  10  seconds  and  60  seconds  following 
the  beginning  of  a  heating  or  cooling.  The  factor  for  converting 
readings  of  temperature  or  resistance  change  over  this  50-second 
interval  to  corresponding  changes  over  a  complete  60-second 
period  is  1.217.  This  factor  is  the  same  for  both  electrical  and 
radiometric  heating  and  was  determined  with  an  accuracy  of 
o.i  per  cent.  There  is  no  advantage  in  making  the  periods  of 
heating  and  cooling  120  seconds  in  duration.  Periods  of  60 
seconds  are  sufficient.  The  method  of  blackening  the  receiver  is 
of  great  importance.  The  best  method  used  for  blackening  is 
that  used  by  Coblentz  and  is  described  above.  The  calibration 
constant  F'  of  Section  IV  appears  independent  of  the  rate  at 
which  energy  is  supplied  to  the  receiver,  at  least  for  an  electrical 
calibration. 
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A  Marvin  pyrheliometer  calibrated  by  two  methods,  electrical 
and  radiometric,  was  compared  by  solar  observations  with  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  Smithsonian  standardized  pyrheli- 
ometer "S.  !•  No.  I,"  calibrated  by  comparison  with  the  Smith- 
sonian primary  standard  water-flow  pyrheliometer.  The  Marvin 
pyrheliometer  thus  calibrated  gave  2  per  cent  lower  values  of 
the  solar  radiation  than  the  Smithsonian  pyrheliometer.  This 
difference  is  within  the  errors  of  observation  of  the  present  cali- 
bration. 

The  above  work  was  suggested  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess  and  Prof. 
H.  H.  Kimball.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Waidner  and  Dr. 
Burgess,  of  the  Btureau  of  Standards,  and  Prof.  Marvin  and  Prof. 
Kimball,  of  the  Weather  Btu'eau,  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 
The  writer  is  especially  indebted  to  Prof.  Kimball  for  cooperating 
in  much  of  the  earlier  work,  for  performing  the  experiments 
necessary  to  obtain  the  temperature-resistance  relations  of  the 
thermometer  coils,  and  for  the  direction  of  the  solar  observations 
which  were  made  in  his  laboratory.  The  pyrheliometers  were 
furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof. 
Marvin  and  Prof.  Kimball. 

Washington  December  11,  191 7. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  scarcity  of  accurate  data  for  wave  lengths  longer  than  those 
of  yellow  light  has  led  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  make  extensive 
application  of  photographic  sensitometry  to  the  study  of  long 
wave-length  regions  in  the  spectra  of  chemical  elements.  Wave- 
length measurements  in  spectra  from  5600  A  to  9600  A*  have 
been  published  for  11  of  the  chemical  elements,  viz,  lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  copper,  beryllium,  calcium, 
strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium.'  The  wave  lengths  in  the 
arc  spectra  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  presented  in  the  present 
paper,  represent  further  investigations  in  standard  wave  lengths 
and  spectrum  analysis.  It  was  thought  especially  desirable  to 
know  to  what  extent  photographic  methods  with  a  large  diffrac- 
tion grating  are  applicable  to  the  infra-red  spectral  regions. 
Furthermore,  it  was  hoped  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  spectrum  which  is  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  iron  arc  for  standard  wave  lengths  in  the  red  and 
infra-red.  Before  such  standards  can  be  accurately  measured 
by  interferometer  methods  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  approximate 
values  represented  by  measurements  from  grating  spectra.  The 
values  given  below  represent  the  long  waves  of  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  to  the  extreme  limit  which  it  is  practicable  to  reach  with 
our  apparatus  and  photographic  method. 

>  This  Bulletin.  14,  p.  372;  19x7. 
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n.  APPARATUS  AND  METHODS 

The  spectral  regions  studied  were  photographed  with  a  concave 
grating  spectrograph  which  has  akeady  been  described.*  The 
source  of  light  was  the  electric  arc  of  the  type  recommended  by 
the  international  wave-length  committee.*  The  iron  electrodes 
were  of  Norwegian  or  of  electrol)rtic  iron;  those  of  cobalt  were 
cut  from  an  anode  which  contained  not  over  4.2  per  cent  impuri- 
ties, chiefly  iron,  nickel,  and  carbon.  Small  lumps  of  "pure" 
fused  cobalt  obtained  from  Eimer  and  Amend  were  burned  in  an 
Acheson  graphite  arc  for  two  of  the  spectrum  photographs. 
Electrodes  of  nickel  were  cut  from  an  anode  which  contained 
about  4  per  cent  of  iron  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  cobalt,  copper, 
and  a  trace  of  manganese. 

The  photographs  were  made  on  Seed  27  plates  which  were  made 
sensitive  to  the  long  waves  by  staining  with  pinacyanol,  dicyanin, 
or  dicyanin  A.  The  preparation  of  the  sensitizing  bath  has 
already  been  described.*  It  was  found  that  each  bath  of  dicyanin 
could  be  used  five  or  six  times  before  losing  its  eflFectiveness,  while 
the  pinacyanol  could  be  used  many  times.  Plates  bathed  in 
pinacyanol  were  used  for  the  region  5500  A  to  7000  A;  for  wave 
lengths  greater  than  7000  A  the  dicyanin  or  dicyanin  A  plates 
were  used.  Exposure  times  of  10  minutes  sufficed  to  photograph 
the  spectrum  up  to  7000  A;  between  7000  A  and  9000  A,  20  to  30 
minutes  exposure  were  sufficient;  beyond  9000  A  the  exposure 
times  ranged  from  5  hours  to  10  hours.  The  spectral  region  to 
be  measured  was  photographed  in  the  grating  spectrum  of  the 
first  order,  with  standard  reference  lines  photographed  adjacent, 
in  either  the  first,  second,  or  third  orders,  according  to  the  region 
under  investigation.  During  the  exposures  to  the  first  order, 
the  overlapping  orders  were  absorbed  either  by  a  potassium  bi- 
chromate cell  or  by  a  screen  of  Jena  red  glass. 

The  comparison  spectra  were  photographed  before  and  after 
the  long  exposures  in  the  first-order  spectrum  so  as  to  detect  any 
shift  due  to  temperature  changes  or  displacements  of  the  appa- 
ratus. In  general,  no  appreciable  shift  was  observed,  even  when 
exposures  of  10  hours  duration  were  made. 

A  few  of  the  plates  were  measured  on  the  measuring  machine 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  remainder  were  measured 
on  a  large  engine  constructed  by  Gaertner  and  kindly  loaned 

*  This  Bulletin,  14.  p.  371;  19x7. 
»  Astioph.  Jr.,  t9.  p.  m;  x9I4- 
«  This  Bulletin.  14,  p.  371;  19x7. 
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to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  plates 
were  measured  directly  m  the  sense  increasing  wave  lengths  with 
increasing  scale  readings;  that  is,  with  the  red  ends  to  the  right, 
and  then  in  the  reversed  position,  with  red  ends  to  the  left.  From 
two  to  six  settings  were  made  on  a  line,  and  the  mean  of  the 
readings  was  recorded  as  the  scale  reading  for  the  line.  In  all 
cases  the  arc  spectrum  of  iron  served  as  the  reference  spectnmi, 
and  in  the  reductions  the  values  of  the  wave  lengths  determined 
here*  by  interference  methods  were  used.  The  probable  errors 
in  the  wave  lengths  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  given  below  are 
less  than  two  or  three  htmdredths  of  an  angstrom  in  most  cases 
where  the  line  was  measured  two  or  more  times.  Lines  indicated 
as  having  been  measured  only  once  may  contain  larger  errors. 

m.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES 

Tables  1,2,  and  3  contain  a  description  of  the  plates  that  were 
measured.  In  the  first  column  is  given  the  laboratory  number  of 
the  plate;  the  second  gives  the  region  covered  in  the  first  order 
spectrum.  In  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  respectively,  are 
given  the  exposture  times  required  and  the  sUt  widths  used.  In 
the  fifth  column  is  recorded  the  current  strength,  which  was 
regidated  to  conform  approximately  to  the  region  photographed. 
The  sixth  column  contains  the  initials  of  the  observers:  M  for 
Meggers  and  K  for  Kiess.  "Observers"  refers  to  the  measure- 
ment and  reduction  of  a  plate  as  well  as  the  securing  of  it.  To 
Mr.  Btu-ka  credit  is  due  for  assistance  given  in  securing  the  plates 
for  which  long  exposures  were  required. 

TABLE  l.—Photo^phs  of  the  Iron  Spectrmn 


Plate  No. 

Region 

Bxpoture 

SUt  width 

Cuireat 

Obeenrer 

A 

BClii. 

Mm 

Amp 

131 

8400-10  400 

30 

ao5 

6.0 

M 

208 

7800-    9800 
7800-   9800 

30 
30 

7.0-8.0 
8.0 

M 

214 

.04 

M 

221 

6400-    8400 

10 

M 

426 

7800-    9800 

120 

.05 

7.0 

K 

467 

780O-   9800 

360 

.07 

7.0 

K 

469 

8400-10  400 

600 

.07 

7.5 

K 

474 

8600-10  600 

600 

.07 

8.0 

K 

476 

9400-11400 

600 

•  07 

8.0 

K 

499(a)  • 

7000-    90QO 

30 

.03 

3.0 

M,K 

499(b)  a 

6400-    8400 

15 

.03 

3.0 

M,K 

SOOa 

8200-10  200 

360 

.07 

4.0 

K 

505 

9000-11  000 

420 

.07 

8.5 

K 

i  This  Buttetin,  18,  p.  345;  Z915. 
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TABLE  2.— PhotognphB  of  the  ColMlt  Spectnim 


[Voi.  14 


Plate  No. 

Reclon 

Bzponm 

Sm  width 

Currtnt    ' 

Obtenrar 

129 

A 

8400-10  400 

6500-    8500 
7600-    9600 

Mln. 
120 

20 

25 

Mm 

Amp 

7,0 

7.0-8.0 
8.0 

M 

197 

M 

206 

ao2 

M 

214 

7800-    9800 

30 

.04 

8.0 

M 

221  a 

6400-    8400 
5500-    7500 
7000-    9000 

10 

2 

25 

M 

224a 

M 

412 

.02 

7.5 

M.K 

419 

7600-    9600 

120 

.02 

7.5 

K 

478 

8400-10  400 

330 

.07 

8.0 

E 

480 

8800-10  800 

390 

.07 

9.0 

K 

486 

9400-11  400 

600 

.07 

9.0 

K 

492 

9700-11  700 

430 

.07 

9.0 

K 

493 

6000-    8000 

30 

.04 

9.0 

K 

495 

550&-    7500 

20 

.03 

7.0 

K 

497 

9700-11  700 

480 

.07 

9.0 

K 

a  B.  &  A.  Co.  in  graphite. 

TABLE  3.— Photographs  of  the  Nickel  Spectnim 


Plate  No. 

Region 

Sipoeure 

SUt  width 

Curxent 

Obeenwr 

A 

Mln. 

Mm 

Amp 

209 

7600-    9600 

30 

ao2 

7.0 

M 

214 

7600-    9600 

30 

.04 

7.0 

M 

221 

6400-    8400 

10 

.04 

6.0 

M 

224 

5500-    7500 

2 

.04 

6.0 

M 

493 

600O-    8000 

30 

.04 

9.0 

K 

495(a) 

7200-    9200 

60 

.04 

9.0 

K 

495(h) 

5500-    7500 

20 

.03 

7.0 

K 

519 

8600-10  600 

405 

.07 

9.0 

K 

520 

9000-11  000 

480 

.07 

ia5 

M 

IV.    RESULTS 

In  the  final  wave  length  Tables  4,  5,  and  6  an  attempt  is  made 
to  give  the  arc  spectra  of  "spectroscopically  pure"  iron,  cobalt, 
and  nickel.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  metals  that  are 
absolutely  pure  and  it  is  especially  difl&cult  to  separate  chemically 
the  ferrous  metals  from  each  other  and  to  prevent  contamination 
by  closely  related  elements  such  as  copper,  chromium  and  manga- 
nese. As  far  as  possible,  this  separation  is  made  spectroscopically 
in  this  work,  by  intercomparison  of  the  intensities  and  wave 
lengths  of  all  the  lines  observed  in  the  spectra  of  these  elements. 
Faint  lines  are  considered  as  due  to  impurities  whenever  their 
measured  wave  lengths  agree  within  the  errors  of  observation  with 
those  of  intense  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  particular  element.  In 
some  cases  the  relative  intensities  or  the  wave-length  comparisons 
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do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  lines,  so  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  tables  and  marked  as  questionably  belonging  to 
some  probable  element  present  as  an  impurity.  Some  of  these 
cases  may  represent  coincidences  of  lines  with  approximately  the 
same  intensities  and  wave  lengths  in  different  elements  but  most 
of  them  are  probably  due  to  some  imrecognized  impurity  contained 
in  common  by  these  elements. 

Table  4  contains  the  iron  lines  measured  in  this  investigation. 
The  adopted  wave  lengths  are,  fot  the  most  part,  the  means  of  the 
values  derived  from  two  to  six  plates.  Those  wave  lengths  for 
which  only  one  determination  is  available  are  specially  indicated 
in  the  table.  By  using  electrodes  of  electrol)rtic  iron  it  was  hoped 
to  free  the  table  from  the  lines  of  impurities.  The  spectrum  of 
electrolytic  iron  was  photographed  from  6750  to  91 18,  and  all 
lines  in  the  table  not  measured  in  it  are  specially  indicated. 
Beyond  91 18  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  electrodes  of  electrolytic 
iron  for  the  long  exposures  and  at  the  current  strength  necessary. 
The  lines  in  this  region  are  those  given  by  Norwegian  iron.  Most 
of  the  lines  shorter  than  9000  have  been  observed  by  Geiger,^  or 
by  Btmis.^  Those  longer  than  9000  are  new.  In  his  table  Geiger 
gives  four  lines  with  wave  lengths  greater  than  9000  A  which  he 
designates  as  doubtful.  These  lines  as  well  as  several  more  of 
Geiger's  doubtful  lines,  shorter  than  9000  A,  were  not  measured 
on  any  of  our  plates.  The  intensities  given  in  the  second  coltmin 
of  the  table  are  included  between  the  limits  i  and  10,  intensity  i 
indicating  the  weakest  line  capable  of  accturate  measurement. 
After  10  000  A  no  intensities  are  assigned,  as  the  photographic 
action  of  the  lines  is  too  weak  to  permit  of  relative  estimates. 
Most  of  the  lines  representing  the  longer  waves  are  near  the  limit 
of  measurability  when  the  plate  is  viewed  through  the  measuring 
engine  microscope  which  magnifies  about  six  diameters. 

*  Annalen  der  Physik,  4te  Polge,  89,  p.  7S2;  19x3. 
'  Lack  Observatory  Biilletinp  8,  p.  97;  19x3. 
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TABLB  4.— The  Arc  Spectrum  of  Iron 

(In  the  cahimn  hauled  "Rcffuuks"  the  letters  have  the  MSawing  wgnificance;  a^meunred  only 
b'"t>road;  d<"pcrhap8  double;  e— not  measured  in  the  spectrmn  of  electrolytic  iroa;  f'^not  given  by 
Bums  (6750  A  to  8824  A);  g— not  given  by  Geiger  (6750  A  to  8999  A);  h^hazy  or  diffuse;  l^shadcd  to 
red;  and  v* shaded  to  violet) 


XLA. 

I 

Rflourin 

XLA. 

I 

RemaAa 

;     XLA. 

1 
I          Rasnaiki 

! 

6750.15 

90.41 

d 

7389.43 

7    • 

52.71 

91.83 

•.1.1 

7401.71 

55.62 

••C 

92.99 

a.f 

11.21 

86.94 

7095.43 

18.67 

93.32 

A>C 

7107.46 

21.60 

f 

6796.06 

a 

12.17 

30.73 

b,f 

6804.11 

b 

30.96 

10 

41.05 

b.1 

06.85 

C 

32.96 

43.05 

10.27 

42.55 

45.80 

20.43 

f 

45.34 

• 

47.40 

C 

28.62 

51.49 

•,Mn? 

53.96 

•.•tC 

37.00 

Ug 

55.62 

••C 

61.55 

38.85 

1 

64.49 

73.56 

«  • 

•.•.tc 

39.88 

C 

75.94 

76.30 

•.•.t 

41.35 

76.88 

c 

82.00 

f 

42.68 

c 

80.06   . 

••c 

83.43 

•.tc 

43.69 

61.20 

c 

91.68 

55.15 

1 

81.94 

•,NI? 

95.12 

g 

57.23 

c 

87.36 

10 

7496.51 

«.«.c   , 

58.19 

89.13 

c 

7507.32 

62.46 

• 

91.66 

t.f 

11.09 

85.78 

7194.92 

a 

31.20 

6698.27 

7207.41 

10 

46.16 

6902.84 

12.47 

59.68 

«.! 

16.72 

19.70 

63.03 

f 

33.  S9 

• 

21.23 

66.94 

a 

45.22 

23.66 

•  w 

73.53 

f 

47.48 

28.69. 

a 

83.81 

a 

51.29 

39.88 

7586.06 

75.46 

a 

44.83 

7605.33 

%Ug 

77.42 

a 

54.62 

20.54 

78.86 

61.51 

f 

53.60 

t 

88.52 

82.43 

58.97 

•.•.f.  c 

0999.92 

84.83 

1 

6L24 

7000.56 

C 

88.79 

7664.31 

08.02 

93.01 

7710.40 

10.33 

c 

7295.02 

23.20 

f 

11.35 

7300.47 

A.  b,  e,  t 

42.71 

a,th 

14.99 

•.tc 

06.60 

48.30 

16.30 

d(BtiiiugivM 
twolfaies) 

07.95 
11.13 

51.18 
7780.62 

«.! 

22.96 

d 

20.72 

7808.04 

•.b,f 

24.09 

•f  C 

33.60 

32.24 

24.65 

a,Ifi? 

51.42 

b 

44.66 

• 

•••.Cc 

36.23 

53.50 

55.46 

A.*.! 

36.73 

•flfC 

63.96 

b.l.C 

69.65 

•••.Cc 

44.60 

•.f 

66.37 

f 

7879.84 

4 

•.•.t»c 

68.42 

• 

70.16 

f 

7912.85 

f 

71.88 

76.38 

f 

37.19 

9 

83.38 

82.89 

41.09          2 

f 

66.73 

66.41 

45.91 

7 

1 

'MtQQtT9 
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TABLE  4.--The  Arc  Spectrtun  of  Iron— Continued 


XI.  A. 

I 

Remaxkt 

XI.  A. 

I 

Remarka 

XI.  A. 

1 
I 

1 

Ramarki 

55.81 

•.b,e,t 

8611. 73 

3 

f 

25.55 

59.21 

•.  b,  0,  l»  g 

16.09 

Ug 

42.32 

1 

a 

94.48 

f 

21.55 

1.C 

46.54 

1 

7999.00 

61.85 

58.49 

3 

8024.50 

•••.f 

74.69 

f 

9259. 17 

1 

a 

28.31 

88.58 

f 

9307.84 

1 

a 

46.08 

8699.43 

I.C 

18.09 

1 

47.60 

e.M 

8710.28 

f.c 

24.07 

1 

a 

75.13 

e.f.g 

13.15 

Ug 

43.23 

1 

a 

80.62 

e.f 

57.12 

I 

44.64 

1 

85.19 

63.97 

t 

50.52 

2 

8096.85 

e.f.g 

84.39 

a.  a,  f»  C 

54.93 

1 

a 

8133.38 

*fe,f,g 

90.55 

a.  6, 1,1 

59.36 

1 

45.47 

a*  e,  1,  g 

8793.37 

f 

62.29 

1 

49.59 

a.e,f,c 

8804.55 

1.8 

72.82 

1 

79.03 

a.e,l,c 

24.18 

9382.83 

1 

a 

86.80 

e,f,g 

38.35 

C 

9401.03 

1 

8198.95 

46.67 

a,a.c 

14.12 

1 

8207.75 

- 

8866.94 

9443.88 

1 

a 

20.41 

8919.83 

«.C 

9507.39 

1 

a 

32.33 

29.02 

a,C 

13.22 

1 

39.09 

e,f,c 

45.13 

C 

9569.85 

1 

48.09 

^•.C 

75.33 

c 

9649.85 

1 

a 

74.28 

tc 

8999.52 

9653.14 

1 

75.91 

Ug 

9012.05 

4 

9738.69 

1 

8293.47 

Ug 

24.26 

a 

9765.53 

1 

a 

8327.04 

t 

62.29 

a 

9961.23 

1 

a 

31.94 

70.39 

0 

9978.67 

1 

a 

39.41 

f 

79.64 

a 

10  025.39 

60.79 

f 

80.58 

a 

026.24 

a 

65.61 

88.21 

057.38 

87.74 

9069.40 

* 

065.45 

95.10 

a>i.g 

9100.48 

a 

222.02 

a 

96.27 

a.f*C 

03.66 

a,a 

234.11 

8399.86 

•if.C 

16.18 

a 

244.35 

8401.42 

a.f>g 

17.17 

a 

246.24 

a 

22.95 

a.f.C 

18.85 

257.18 

a 

24.14 

a.f»C 

21.12 

a 

• 

293.46 

39.58 

b.f 

46.08 

331.63 

a 

46.42 

f,(oiygen) 

47.94 

370.48 

0 

68.35 

55.84 

a 

374.52 

71.75 

a.f 

56.93 

a 

375.69 

a 

8497.00 

f 

60.32 

396.35 

8514.01 

64.44 

478.42 

15.08 

f 

73.48 

488.09 

26.66 

f 

9183.85 

a 

510. 37 

82.20 

f 

9209.99 

553.06 

92.97 

f.c 

14.42 

10  689.33 

1 

8598.79 

Ug 

17.55 

^ 
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Wave  lengths  in  the  arc  spectrum  of  cobalt  are  given  in  Table  5 
of  which  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of  Table  4.  No  in- 
tensities are  assigned  to  the  lines  beyond  10  000  A  for  reasons 
stated  above,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cobalt  lines  in 
the  infra-red  are  relatively  much  stronger  than  the  iron  lines  in 
the  same  region. 

The  red  region  of  the  cobalt  arc  spectrum  has  been  measured  by 
Stflting  •  whose  lines  are  included  between  the  wave  lengths  5905 
A  and  7054  A.  A  number  of  his  lines  were  not  measured  by  us, 
and  vice  versa.  Lines  in  our  table  not  given  by  Sttiting  are 
specially  designated.  Lines  of  impurities,  chiefly  iron,  copper, 
chromium,  nickel,  and  manganese  have  been  eliminated  as  far  as 
possible. 

Three  lines  7771  A,  7774  A,  and  7775  A  deserve  special  remark. 
These  lines  are  given  by  Meggers*  in  his  table  of  copper  lines. 
We  have  since  observed  them  not  only  in  the  cobalt  spectrum  but 
also  in  the  spectra  of  iron,  nickel,  silicon,  and  copper.  The  mean 
values  of  their  wave  lengths  derived  from  all  our  measurements, 
including  those  not  yet  published,  are  7771.928  A,  7774.138  A, 
and  7775.433  A.  These  lines  constitute  the  well-known  triplet 
which,  according  to  Runge  and  Paschen,"  belongs  to  the  prin- 
cipal triplet  series  of  oxygen.  The  chief  interest  here  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  appear  among  the  axe  lines  of  various  metals. 
They  have  been  observed  as  absorption  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
by  St.  John  "  and  by  Meggers."  In  this  connection,  attention  is 
called  to  the  wave  length  given  as  8446.42  A  in  Table  4  ("The 
Arc  Spectrum  of  Iron")*  This  wave  length  represents  a  strong 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  oxygen  as  observed  by  Runge  and  Pas- 
chen.^  It  also  exists  as  an  absorption  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun,**  and  it  was  fotmd  in  the  spectrum  of  the  copper  arc  " 
in  air. 


*  Zdt.  f&T  Wiflt.  Fbot.,  7,  p.  73;  X909. 

•  This  Bnlletin.  14,  p.  371;  2917. 
I*  Wied.  Axmalen,61,  p.  41;  1897. 
"  See  AbtMt,  The  Sim,  p.  93;  X9xz. 


^*  Unpublished  woric  on  the  sokr 
**Wied.  Annolen,  61,  p.  642;  X897 
14  Unpublished  work  on  the  solar 
tt  Hill  Bulletin,  14,  p.  371;  19x7. 
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TABLE  5.--Xfie  Arc  Spactmin  of  Cobah 

Qn  the  oohoim  headed  "Rcsnarks"  the  letten  have  the  following  tigniflcance;  a— measufed  oalir  Onoe 
b-« broad;  d«>*perhape  doable;  g?— pcrhapa  i^ioft;  h— hazy  or  diffuse;  and  i^pot  given  by  Stilting 
(5935;  A  to  7054  A)) 


XLA. 

I 

Ranaika 

XI.  A. 

I 

RaflMilBi 

XI.  A.' 

5903.23 

a 

34.25 

a 

9146 

OS.  29 

a 

3a  53 

a 

9L89 

15.98 

37.95 

9148 

23.27 

3159 

a 

9179 

24.93 

4a  99 

599178 

27.19 

• 

4130 

a,b 

600170 

2&77 

a 

5a  96 

02.48 

3a  76 

52.89 

0102 

8109 

a 

5199 

• 

0131 

3&45 

• 

6a  39 

• 

07.67 

45.85 

6171 

a 

11.43 

4&96 

7a  37 

1162 

53.83 

M    • 

74.33 

1131 

6169 

• 

8109 

Ctt? 

2189 

65.97 

• 

9a  02 

4105 

7179 

a  • 

9109 

a 

5L35 

75.97 

a 

57n.92 

•.!•> 

5127 

78.78 

aNI? 

580a34 

a 

7161 

81.28 

a 

09.39 

a 

8149 

39127 

V 

1109 

a  ' 

8137 

90.72 

2130 

8168 

559179 

3a  05 

J 

609115 

5602.M 

• 

3144 

a 

610176 

06.83 

• 

34.59 

a 

0133 

15.70 

4157 

0149 

16^00 

7106 

07.93 

2172 

• 

77.42 

14.36 

27.84 

a 

7103 

17.00 

31.69 

81.05 

22.68 

3&11 

b 

83.42 

2174 

37.76 

8152 

a 

2126 

4a  04 

9a  48 

29L15 

4198 

9102 

a 

3141 

47.20 

• 

589177 

a 

32.44 

51.70 

5905.59 

4178 

54.14 

• 

1155 

4138 

5a  10 

• 

1188 

a 

51.22 

5a  07 

22.35 

5153 

6188 

• 

2113 

6104 

6a  83 

• 

3153 

a,b,h,a 

6186 

7139 

8138 

7L43 

76.49 

4149 

7108 

79.57 

4151 

81.00 

84.69 

• 

51.73 

a 

81.90 

8a  96 

5181 

a 

8199 

8a  51 

6139 

a,8 

9158 

569a  75 

a 

6102 

• 

6197.83 

570103 

6157 

620150 

oao7 

8101 

05.50 

2a  80 

• 

8136 

•3 

0175 

da45 

a 

84.25 

10 

11.15 

3128 

110 

* 

«90*- 

a 
-19 11 

89.58 

22.$ 

10 


••8 

Nl? 


a,8 


a 
a 
a 
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TABLE  5.— The  Arc  Spectrum  of  Cobalt— Continued 


XLA. 

I 

Rtnudn 

XLA. 

I 

>»«k. 

XLA. 

I 

>-«k. 

23.43 

47.00 

2 

56.50 

1 

2&45 

8 

sa24 

10 

58.08 

aaM 

51.14 

67.60 

NIP 

32.45 

55.03 

10 

71.05 

10 

37.13 

63.02 

78.06 

■ 

42.48 

• 

7a  16 

84.89 

46.42 

74.57 

89.28 

47.26 

77.93 

91.14 

49.50 

90.33 

92.35 

5a  80 

1 

6496.18 

a 

6799.39 

53.99 

6502.29 

•>■ 

6807.43 

57.56 

Id 

04.25 

09.01 

62.84 

08.76 

14.99 

20 

6Sw97 

17.06 

19.57 

71.40 

10 

28.63 

26.99 

b.f 

73.06 

35.16 

29.92 

75.16 

38.40 

b.li,f 

38.20 

76.62 

40.64 

45.66 

78.19 

51.45 

46.99 

82.66 

10 

54.57 

58.44 

91.89 

63.42 

64.94 

6296.96 

87.10 

72.42 

6302.50 

••■ 

79.29 

6878.50 

11.29 

f 

88.02 

6901.51 

13.07 

91.80 

06.39 

_ 

14.50 

6595.91 

08.11 

15.76 

66ia78 

••■ 

iao2 

2a  35 

10 

14.52 

«;■ 

10.84 

22.94 

17.21 

10 

13.31 

••■ 

33.68 

2a  01 

13.98 

37.98 

23.70 

22.23 

4a  82 

32.42 

37.85 

47.72 

10 

35.12 

Ntt 

46.33 

.1 

5L37 

38.40 

^ 

48.43 

••■ 

52.80 

43.78 

Ni? 

50.99 

••■ 

54.80 

•.b,f 

45.33 

72.70 

«•■ 

66.20 

b,i 

49.97 

77.02 

.  1 

68.86 

••■ 

52.32 

78.50 

b,«,Cff 

74.53 

63.68 

88.24 

.  1 

■ 

81.86 

•.b.8 

65.28 

6997.30 

f 

84.49 

f 

72.96 

7004.82 

86.68 

78.84 

15.13 

f 

95.19 

80.35 

A 

16.65 

10 

6396.52 

82.30 

b.i 

27.86 

6403.63 

■ 

84.05 

32.56 

• 

07.36 

84.88 

42.61 

f 

08.39 

6692.89 

46.90 

••■ 

17.79 

6700.99 

52.84 

10 

2L71 

03.94 

54.08 

h 

21 12 

12.70 

55.94 

29.97 

17.61 

57.91 

3a  28 

20.97 

58.65 

35.17 

• 

22.82 

b,f 

65.43 

39.83 

42.12 

70.45 

44.75 

51.  If 

79.21 
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TABLE  5.-- Tbe  Are  Spactmm  of  Cobtlt— Cootimied 


XLiL 

I 

Ronukt 

XLiL 

I 

Sanaifcs 

XLA. 

I 

Ranaika 

84.99 

10 

33.52 

7885.21 

94.64 

54.04 

• 

7907.14 

a 

7097.84 

59.68 

08.75 

10 

7101.77 

.  61.08 

12.90 

a 

02.57 

64.98 

19.50 

13.74 

78.34 

a 

26.59 

14.09 

a 

80.95 

57.77 

IT.  91 

86.72 

60.55 

22.26 

Hlf 

88.71 

a 

62.40 

a 

24. 4S 

90.60 

66.  U 

34.37 

7594.18 

80.48 

a 

54.71 

Q 

7600.11 

a 

84.22 

a 

59.23 

04.30 
06.30 

87.38 

73.37 

9&83 

85.63 

Cf? 

10.29 

7998.12 

7193.68 

16.13 

a 

8007.34 

10 

7202.07 

• 

18.66 

13.02 

04.54 

• 

34.56 

VLS9 

17.36 

37.63 

• 

17.80 

21.06 

a 

41.43 

22.15 

27.16 

a 

48.19 

24.75 

50.09 

• 

64.89 

a 

29.29 

63.57 

85.65 

3L07 

A 

85.29 

95.97 

32.41 

7297.39 

a 

7698.95 

a 

37.63 

7305.35 

a 

7701.88 

41.33 

07.86 

04.90 

4a  33 

15.72 

12.68 

sa60 

41.61 

25.92 

53.50 

46.32 

a 

28.59 

a 

56L03 

49.68 

34.25 

62.98 

51.55 

35.47 

66.50 

53.48 

43.27 

8a  23 

54.61 

64.07 

82.60 

65.77 

71.95 

85.47 

80.66 

74.16 

OlflMI  tl1|l9t 

8094.03 

10 

7898.72 

75.43 

8112.13 

a 

7406.23 

« 

79.06 

a 

14w03 

14.64 

• 

86.63 

16.43 

17.40 

7794.15 

a 

37.10 

29.03 

7809.25 

4a  42 

37.15 

10.39 

5a  23 

43.48 

17.15 

a 

S2.03 

57.43 

18.25 

a 

K31 

71.21 

■ 

22.12 

* 

a 

6a  68 

74.35 

a 

38.10 

67.97 

77.28 

40.05 

89.29 

a 

78.78 

43.61 

8193.05 

84.00 

a 

55.88 

8208.67 

09.41 

59.41 

4&38 

a 

7495.09 

66.10 

a 

4&57 

a 

7302.74 

69.92 

39.10 

a 

15.28 

71.43 

69L39 

24.07 

a 

73.36 

72.34 

26.32 

77.44 

75.55 
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TABUS  5.— <The  Arc  Sfectnim  of  Cob«lt— Continued 


XLA. 

I 

RuMrks 

XLA. 

I 

Rflnaika 

XLA. 

I 

y^^^**^ 

w*  m^  «■•• 

83.49 

5a  74 

10 

02a  68 

a 

9&85 

•        56.63 

a 

189.16 

a 

B299.02 

62.69 

Nir 

194.38 

a 

001.44 

66.96 

206.05 

12.92 

t 

7a  79 

21a  83 

U.32 

78.30 

213.32 

18.55 

86.25 

a 

236.37 

31.70 

8888.70 

272.89 

a 

84.71 

a 

8904.65 

284.63 

a 

42.66 

26.24 

10 

30108 

b 

45.59 

39.20 

8ia95 

a 

72.82 

10 

58.46 

324.71 

!*,••€.««? 

78.87 

8972.91 

332.47 

8379.54 

902196 

a 

339.09 

8409.03 

32.70 

a 

366.64 

a 

54.71 

37.92 

36&94 

«.b.k 

78.45 

9095.36 

379.28 

t489.41 

9178.03 

435.30 

a 

8504.54 

928a  71 

a 

a 

505.88 

ia48 

9344.89 

557.90 

49.04 

•,Cr? 

9357.02 

10 

57a  55 

a 

59.04 

9474.77 

616.54 

6a  01 

a 

953a  99 

a 

838.19 

69.72 

36.23 

88187 

74.49 

44.52 

• 

10  908.52 

7132 

9597.89 

uooa4i 

86.71 

9616.55 

012.76 

a 

89.70 

9619.41 

a 

231.24 

ra.tacocd? 

8596.09 

974198 

265.64 

a 

8648.81 

a 

98ia39 

275.45 

a 

"5176 

a 

34.19 

289.33 

58.18 

a 

42.06 

a 

29146 

a 

61.04 

69.23 

y 

316.92 

• 

867102 

7a84 

34a  76 

8733.22 

9892.90 

45142 

a 

875a  13 

99U12 

601.93 

a 

8819. 15 

10 

37.98 

6ia54 

a.Ni,fecaatf 

3122 

54.24 

11  623  63 

a 

37.83 

998120 

*    3a41 

a 

10  017.97 

Table  6  contains  the  wave  lengths  found  in  the  arc  spectrum 
of  nickel.  Stilting  ^*  and  Hamm  ^'  have  measured  ^,  portion  of 
this  spectrum  in  the  red  but  recorded  only  three  lines  (6842, 
6914,  and  7122)  whose  wave  lengths  exceeded  6772  A.  It  is 
hoped  that  most  of  the  lines  due  to  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  chromium, 
and  manganese  have  been  omitted  from  Table  6.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables  no  intensities  are  assigned  to  the  lines  whose  wave 
lengths  exceed  10  000  A. 


i«Zeit.  far  Wiss.  Phot..  7,  p.  73;  1909. 
If  Zdt.  for  Wiss.  Phot.,  18,  p.  Z05;  xpzj. 
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TABLB  6.— The  Are  Spectrum  of  Nickel 

[The  letters  in  the  "  Remarks"  oolaxnii  have  the  following  dgnificance:  a— measured  only  once;  b— broad; 
d— jjerhaps  double;  g?— pcrhapa  ghost;  h— hazy  or  diffuse;  y— shaded  to  violet;  1— shaded  to  red; 
s^not  given  by  Stilting  (5893  A  to  6773  A);  and  m-'not  given  by  Hamm  (5504  A  to  677a  A)] 
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TABLE  6.— The  Are  Spectrum  of  Nickelr-Coiitinued 
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The  large  number  of  lines  photographed  in  the  infra-red  spectra 
of  these  arcs  shows  the  importance  of  using  and  developing 
photographic  methods  as  far  as  possible.  The  photographic 
method  has  great  advantages  over  the  radiometric  method  in 
being  able  to  record  fainter  lines  and  resolve  complex  or  close  lines 
in  addition  to  allowing  greater  possible  accuracy  in  the  wave- 
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length  measurements.  In  the  spectral  region  in  which  our  photo- 
graphs overlap  radiometric  observations,  for  the  elements  in 
question,  our  tables  contain  from  5  to  10  times  as  many  lines  as 
were  observed  by  means  of  the  radiometer.  However,  for  waves 
longer  than  about  10  000  A  the  sensitivity  of  the  bolometer  so 
enormously  exceeds  that  of  photographic  plates  at  the  present 
time  that  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  radiometer  for  prac- 
tically all  spectroscopic  data.  Extensive  and  careful  investiga- 
tions in  the  region  to  which  both  methods  apply  shotdd  assist  in 
removing  some  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  in  studying 
the  longer  waves. 

V.  SUMMARY 

The  arc  spectra  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  were  photographed 
in  the  red  and  infra-red  regions  on  plates  stained  with  pinacyanol 
and  dicyanin.  A  large  concave  grating  was  used,  and  expostu-es 
up  to  10  hours  duration  registered  many  lines  with  wave  lengths 
greater  than  10  000  A,  or  i  micron.  In  the  arc  spectrum  of  iron, 
298  lines  were  meastured  between  the  wave-length  limits  6750  A 
and  10  689  A;  606  lines  were  measured  between  5503  A  and  1 1  623 
A  in  the  arc  spectrum  of  cobalt;  and  290  lines  between  5504  A 
and  10  843  A  in  the  arc  spectrum  of  nickel.  As  far  as  possible, 
imptuities  were  eliminated  and  lines  assigned  to  their  proper 
element.  Four  lines  due  to  oxygen  were  fotmd  in  these  arc 
spectra  and  are  included  in  the  wave-length  tables.  These 
results  demonstrate  that  an  invisible  long-wave  interval  as  large 
as  the  entire  visible  spectrtun  is  accessible  to  photography  with 
dicyanin-stained  plates.  The  incompleteness  of  spectroscopic 
data  for  these  longer  light  waves  invites  extensive  application  of 
this  method  of  spectrum  photography. 

Washington,  February  8,  1918. 

NoTB  (AxMril  x6,  x9X9).'-Since  the  above  artide  was  written,  a  nuxnber  of  the  lino  of  wave  length 
greater  than  9000  A  in  the  foregoing  tables  have  been  found  to  be  ''ghosts'*  of  the  type  discovered  by 
Lyman.  A  preliminary  investigation  shows  that  they  may  be  calctdated  by  multiplying  the  parent 
lines  (lines  ranging  in  intensity  from  7  to  xo)  by  the  factors  X.39Q3X,  x.4oa67,  x.5973a,  and  x.60066,  respeo* 
tively.    A  study  of  the  false  spectra  produced  by  gratings  is  bdng  made  and  will  be  published  later. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Dtmng  the  past  few  years  radiometric  determinations  were  made 
of  the  spectral  transmission  of  radiant  energy  through  various 
substances.    These  data  are  published  in  the  present  paper. 

A  practical  application  of  these  data  may  be  made  in  isolating 
narrow  spectral  bands  of  radiation  without  the  use  of  a  spectro- 
meter. In  this  manner  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  the  spectral- 
energy  distribution  of  stars  which  are  too  weak  in  energy  for 
measurement  after  dispersion  by  a  prism.  The  data  are  useful  in 
eliminating  scattered  light  in  spectrophotographic  and  spectro- 

work.    In  this  laboratory  some  of  the  substances 
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•described  have  been  employed  as  screens  for  transmitting  bands 
of  spectral  radiations  in  an  investigation  of  the  photoelectric 
sensitivity  of  various  substances. 

When  it  is  possible  to  sacrifice  spectral  piuity  in  order  to  obtain 
high  intensity,  some  of  these  substances,  which  have  bands  of 
transmission  which  are  70  to  80  per  cent  at  the  maximum,  may 
be  more  efficient  than  a  spectrometer  in  producing  stimuli  of 
spectral  radiation  of  high  intensity  and  covering  a  large  area. 

The  apparatus  used  for  determining  the  transmissions  in  the 
visible  (yellow  to  red)  and  infra-red  parts  of  the  spectrum  con- 
sisted of  a  mirror  spectrometer,  a  fluorite  prism,  and  a  vacutmi 
bismuth-silver  thermopile,  described  in  previous  papers. 

Some  of  the  data  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum  (indicated 
by  dotted  lines  in  the  illustrations)  were  taken  from  papers  pub- 
lished by  Luckiesh  *  and  by  Gage.*  The  rest  of  the  data  in  the 
blue  and  violet  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  lens  spectrometer,  a 
glass  or  quartz  prism,  a  potassium  photo-electric  cell  (constructed 
by  Dr.  Kxmz) ,  and  a  high-resistance  Thomson  galvanometer.* 

n.  GROUP  1.— VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES 
1.  PURPLE  FLUORITE 

In  view  of  the  increased  scarcity  of  fluorite  for  use  as  prisms, 
lenses,  thin  plates,  etc.,  it  was  of  interest  to  examine  the  trans- 
miission  of  colored  fluorites.^  The  samples  used  in  the  present 
examination  were  of  the  purple  variety.  They  contained  streaks 
of  material  which  were  of  light  amethyst  color;  but  as  will  be 
noticed  presently  in  glasses,  the  effect  of  this  coloring  matter  does 
not  extend  very  far  into  the  infra-red. 

The  transmission  curve  of  two  superposed  plates  (thickness  2.32 
and  2.63  mm,  respectively)  is  given  in  Fig.  i.  The  curve,  A,  is 
broken  at  2/i  (ji^ 0.001  mm),  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plates 
were  reset.  The  surfaces  did  not  take  a  uniformly  high  polish 
(appeared  etched  in  spots),  which  accotmts  for  part  of  the  low 
transmission,  which  at  best  could  not  be  much  higher  than  about 
80  per  cent  for  the  two  plates. 

I  Lnddedi,  Than.  lOmii.  Hag.  Soc.,  f ,  p.  47s:  Z9i4- 

*  G«8e,  Tnuis.  Uhim.  Eng.  Soc.,  11  (a),  p.  1050;  19x6. 

*  Cobkntz,  this  Bulletin,  14,  p.  507:  19x8.  It  Is  relevant  to  add  that  the  phottHdectric  cell  was  tuder 
test  for  mocntMY  in  oompariaoo  with  a  Usmuth-ailirer  thcnnopile.  The  latter  roinifcs  more  ^tiH.  m. 
handling,  but  it  is  nonirlective  and  its  responses  are  proportional  to  the  incident  energy.  The  qoarts 
kns  apectfOBctcr  was  ooostmcted  f or  ultra-Tiolct  ladiomeCric  woik  several  years  «go;  tUs  Biilletfaii.V,pL 
a4Sr  Z911;  10,  p.  38  (Fig.  $),  19x3.  The  mirror  mectrometer  and  fluorite  prism  is  dcKribed  in  thb  BoUekiB. 
10,  p.  X,  X9xj;  and  the  thcrmoiHIe  is  described  in  this  Bulletin,  11.  p.  xja,  X9Z4. 

*  In  tins  BttUcdn,  0,  i>.  xx6»  19ZS.  data  are  given  on  the  t^ananisskn  of  green  fhaoritcs.  some  of  wbicii  had 
maiked  absorptioa  bands. 
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2.  GBUTin  LIGHT  nLTERS 

In  photographing  the  infra-red  spectnun  using  plates  sensitized 
with  dicyanin  (which  makes  it  possible  to  photc^raph  beyond  Jn) 
it  is  necessary  to  absorb  the  scattered  visible  rays  by  means  of 
deep  red  glass  or  some  other  filter  which  is  highly  transparent  to 
the  infra-red. 

In  Fig.  I,  curves  B  and  C  give  the  transmission  of  two  gelatin 
filters  (No.  724A  and  No.  740A;  thickness  0.8  nun,  made  by  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  which  appear 
well  adapted  as  a  screen  for  absorbing  the  visible  rays  when 
photographing  infra-red  lines.  « 


C'"' 


■"'  /»  ^.a  j.»  *o  s.o  tf-o  70^ 

Fio.  I.— rrofumunon  (^ purpUfinoriU,  A,  and  of  light  filUrt,  B  and  C 

A  comparison  of  these  curves  with  tnose  of  transparent  gelatin  ' 
and  of  nitrocellulose  *  shows  that  the  absorption  of  the  dye  does 
not  extend  far  into  the  infra-red. 

The  Wratten  and  Wainright  filters,  F  29  and  H  45,  are  also 
well  adapted  for  infra-red  filters.' 

3.  OOLD-PUTED  GLASS 

It  is  well  known  that  metals  are  opaque  to  infra-red  rays,  and 
that  some  of  them  have  narrow  bands  of  high  transmission  in  the 
visible  or  ultra-violet  spectrum.  Gold  has  a  band  of  low  reflectivity 
and  great  transparency  in  the  region  of  0.5/i. 

I  Tbta  Bnlktlii.  1,  p.  M:  iftii. 

•  FobUatka  No.  91. 0-  «>.  Cuwclc  InsUtatida  e<  WnUnctoi.  ivoS. 

'  PudMB,  Ana.  dec  Phr*..tt,  p.  IjSl  >gI4. 
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The  samples  examined  (Fig.  2)  were  thin  films  of  gold  deposited 
upon  Crookes's  neutral-tint  glass  (Fig.  17)  by  means  of  cathode 
disintegration.*  The  small  absorption  band  at  o.s8;i  is  caused 
by  the  glass  (see  Fig.  17).  Curve  B  gives  the  transmission  of  a 
thinner  film  of  gold  mounted  upon  crown  glass.    The  data  are  of 
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interest  in  connection  with  the  question  of  absorbii^  the  infra-red 
rays  in  eye-protective  glasses.* 

4.  HOLYBDEIdTB* 

The  transmission  ^>ectrum  of  a  thin  lamina  U~  0.067  °"°) 
of  molybdenite,  MoS,  is  given  iu  curve  A,  Fig.  3.  This  sample" 
was  examined  in  connection  with  the  photodectric  properties  of 
this  mineral.  The  wavy  character  of  the  transmission  curve, 
beyond  2.5^,  is  attributable  to  interference,"  which  did  not 
occur  in  the  thick  samples  previously  examined." 

These  data  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  photoelectric 
sensitivity  of  molybdenite,  to  be  published  in  a  subsequent  paper. 


E^S^.L«^ 
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The  sainple  of  cbromium  sulphate  examined,  0,(804),+  i8H,0, 
was  a  lar^  flat  crystal,  0.24  mm  in  thickness,  which  appeared 
green  in  transmitted  light.  The  presence  of  the  large  amount 
of  water  of  crystallization  '*  renders  this  substance  very  opaque 
to  infra-red  rays,  as  illustrated  in  curve  B,  Fig.  3.  llie  trans- 
misdon  of  a  i  cm  k^er  of  i  gr.  of  CrSO«  in  100  cc  of  water  is 
given  in  curve  A,  Fig.  4. 


H-tt-'^MVUUlUIMIN  1 
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FlO.  3.— TrawnwHton  a/',  A,  MalytdtiUl*  and,  B,  chromittm  tulphaU 

6.  CHROME  ALXm 

The  transmission  of  solution  of  10  gr.  of  potas^mn  chromlimi 
sulphate  CrE  (SOJ,  in  100  cc  of  water  is  given  in  curve  B,  Fig  4. 
.  The  cell  containing  glass  windows  was  i  cm  in  thickness. 

7.  COBALT  CHLORIDB 

The  transmis^on  of  a  i  cm  layer  of  10  gr.  of  cobalt  chloride, 
CoCi,+  6H,0  in  100  cc  of  water  is  given  in  curve  C,  Fig.  4.  The 
transmission  spectra  of  these  salts  are  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  making  screens  for  transmitting  narrow 
r^ons  of  the  spectrum.  Unfortunately,  none  are  more  efficient 
than  some  of  the  glasses  discussed  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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8.  SOLUnOHS  OF  HICDX  SALTS 

In  a  previous  search  for  a  substance  which  absorbs  all  the 
infra-red  rays,  nickel  chloride  was  examined."  In  the  present 
work  the  transmissions  of  a  i  cm  layer  of  nickel  sulphate,  NiSO,  + 
7H,0,  nickel  nitrate,  Ni(NO,)„  and  nickel  acetate,  Ni  (C,H,0^„ 
were  determined,  the  ctmcentration  in  all  cases  bdng  lo  gr.  oi 
salt  in  loo  cc  of  water.  The  transmission  curves  are  given  in 
Fig.  5.  They  are  of  interest  in  showing  a  sharp  absorption  band 
at  o.-jii,  followed  by  complete  opacity  at  1.4^  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  water. 


■1^  .\J  I  I  >-J^ 

aj      ItfT  /.*     f.J      t.4    t.S^ 

Fig.  ^.—Tmnvmiinon  tii sol^titu:  A—CrSOt,  B—CtK{SO^,  C—CoCl, 

Kone  of  these  salts  are  as  suitable  as  cupric  chloride  for  absoibti^ 
the  infra-red  rays. 

m.  GROUP  2.— TABIOCS  GLASSES 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  determine  the  transmissive 
properties  of  all  of  the  ntmierous  glasses  which  are  obtaintd>le 
under  different  trade  names  but  which  have  a  characteristic 
color — ^red,  yellow,  blue-green,  etc. 

The  color  of  the  same  kind  of  glass  may  be  different  for  different 
melts  and  for  different  parts  of  the  same  melt ;  and  it  depends  upon 

H  -mt  BnlleUn.  7.  p.  6]S:  i»ii. 
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the  length  of  time  of  the  heat  treatment."  However,  while  this 
has  a  marked  effect  in  the  visible  spectrum,  as  will  be  noticed 
presently,  the  effect  of  the  coloring  matter  usually  does  not  extoid 
far  into  the  infra-red. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  most  of  the  glasses  herein  described, 
the  transmission  in  the  visible  and  ultra-violet  had  already  been 
determined,"  the  present  data  relate  principally  to  the  infra-red. 
The  application  of  some  of  these  glasses  in  eye-protective  goggles 
has  already  been  described." 

1.  RED  GLASSES 

Red  glasses  include  (i)  copper  ruby,  which  is  most  commonly 
found  as  flashed  ruby,  consisting  of  a  thin  layer  of  intensely 


IS. 


«     S     ?      ;«     J     IS    7/     u    u     *J    ts^ 
Pia.  s.^TrantmUtu>n»fnick*lmtttin,Mlulu>%:  A,  lulphatt,  B,  ailralt,  C,  autaft 

(glared  glass  coverteg-a  l^fcr  of  ccriorless  glass,  (2)  gold  mby,  and 
(3)  selenium  red,  in  which  selenium  is  the  essential  coloring  agent. 

In  Fig.  6,  curves  C  and  D  ((-2.48  and  1.95  mm),  give  the 
transmission  of  two  copper  ruby  glasses,  the  latter  being  a  flashed 
ruby  glass. 

Ciurve  A ,  Fig,  6,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  Coming  "  high- 
transmission  selenium  glass,  G  24;  thickness,  (  =  5.90  mm.  It  is 
conspicuous  for  its  absorption  band  at  i.iit,  which  is  found  in 
ordinary  glass  containing  iron  as  an  impurity.  (See  ciUTe  A, 
Fig.  20.)     This  property  makes  it  useful  as  an  absorption  glass  m 


■■Eindlimpplialby  UwConmiiOluaWaclu.Ctndnc,  N.  Y. 
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the  eyepiece  of  an  optical  pyrometer.  Combined  with  the  light 
blue-green  glass,  Coming  G  124JA  (Fig.  11,  Q,  to  limit  more 
effectively  the  deep  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  a  narrower  mono- 
chromatic red  line  is  produced.  This  combination  has  been  found 
useful  and  well  adapted  fcnr  optical  pyrometer  measurements. 

Curve  B,  Fig.  6,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  sample  erf  Schott's 
red  glass.  No.  2745  (/-3,i8  mm),  which  is  conspicuous  for  its 
extraordinary  transparency  of  85  to  90  per  cent,  extending  from 


0.0  AO  to  S.jf 

FlO.  6. — TYoMmMMon  of  rtd  glattu 

I  to  3.4/1.    Using  a  i  cm  cell  of  water  and  a  red  glass,  a  strong 
transmission  band  is  obtained  at  about  i^. 

2.  ORAIIGB  OLASSBS 

The  samples  examined  were  Coining  G  34  and  G  36  ('-3.55 
mm  and  5.65  mm,  respectively),  curves  B  and  A,  Fig.  7.  liiey 
have  the  characteristic  absorption  band  of  the  selenium  red  glass. 
Fig.  6,  but  probably  contain  a  substance  which  increases  the  trans- 
parency at  3  to  4^.  In  the  visible,  the  transmission  terminates 
rather  abruptly  at  about  0.55^1.  Chemically,  these  glasses  belong 
to  the  group  of  selenium  red  and  noviol  yellow  glasses. 
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3.  TXLLOW  GtASSBS 

In  F^,  8,  curves  A  and  B,  give  the  transmission  of  two  fluor- 
escent yelloi?  glasses,  Coming  G  371  (/-4.90  mm)  and  G  311  Y 
(i-4.97  mm).  The  coloring  matter  is  presumably  uranium, 
which  produces  the  absorption  bands  at  0.92/1  and  1.55^. 

Coming  noviol  (shade  B,  /  — 2.88  mm),  cim^e  C,  Fig,  8,  (also 
Fig.  1 9)  is  a  light-colored,  yellow  glass  used  for  protecting  the  eyes 
from  ultra-violet  light.     This  glass  is  opaque  "  to  ultra-violet 


*  ¥.0  s.^ 

Fio.  7. — TTansMittionif  Coming orangt-tolottd giaatf:  A,G 361  B,G 34:  C,CoTning 
Pyttx  glatt  {l^Z-SS  »»«) 

radiations  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  8,  which  rep- 
resents data  taken  from  Gf^'s  paper).  An  examination  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  this  glass  shows  that  the  coloring  matter  does  not 
have  a  marked  effect  upcm  the  infra-red  transmissions.*' 

"  Noviweld  "  is  a  dark-yellow,  eye-protective  glass  which  absorbs 
the  blue  and  violet,  and  transmits  red,  yellow,  and  green..  The 
samples  examined  were  kindly  provided  for  examination  by  Dr. 

mmn.  Ba(.  Soc..  11  (i).  p.  »)a;  tgxt. 

.  Tsftnaloclc  Piper  No.  m:  i>il-    In  tliii  paiMf.  Fit.  i.C«r<rcS,iiBavIU"8badaj(" 
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H.  P.  Ga^,  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works.  The  maker's  number  is 
Coming  G  391DM.  The  transmissions  of  various  shades  of  this 
glass  are  given  in  Fig.  9,  the  thickness  in  all  cases  being  very  close 
to  2.2  mm.  Curves  A —shade  30  per  cent;  S—shade^;  C  — shade 
i\^/i',  0  =  shades  6  and  7 .  These  glasses  are  unique  fen*  their  great 
opacity  to  infra-red  rays. 

4.  GREEN  GLASSES 

The  infra-red  transmission  of  a  yellowish-green  glass,  Schott's 

copper  oxide,  No,  431  III  {^-=3.43  mm),  is  given  in  ciu*ve  A, 

Fig.  10.     Curve  B  gives  the  transmission  of  a  sample  of  slightly 

"i 


Fia.  8. — Traiumitiion  of  varumt  ytllov  glasi«t  (A  and  B,  fin/tntetHl) 

bluish-green  glass;  Coming  high-transmission  green  G  171  ON 
(1  —  5.11  mm).  The  infra-red  transmission  of  Coming  signal  green 
G  40  (curve  C,  Fig.  10,  I-4.93  mm.)  differs  but  litttle  from  the 
preceding  sample.  The  dotted  part  of  the  ciu've,  illiistrating  the 
transmission  in  the  green  and  blue,  was  taken  from  the  paper  pub- 
lished by  Gage.*' 

The  transmission  of  Crookes's  sage-green  glass,  ferrous  No.  30, 
also  of  a  blue-green  glass,  is  given  in  Fig.  17,  while  in  Fig.  18,  curve 
A,  is  given  the  transmission  of  a  light  yellowish-green  glass  which 
is  conspicuous  for  its  high  transmission  in  the  infra-red. 

*  0«|C,  Tnoi.  IDb&i.  Siw.  Sac.,  11  (i),  p.  nsv,  ipiC 
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Combined  with  a  water-cell  and  noviol  glass,  these  glasses  give 
narrow  transmission  bands  in  the  visible  spectrum. 


0.0  1.0  2.0  3.0  HiO  sg^ 

FlO.  9. — Transmission  of  Coming  "  Novivmld"  gkutti 

S.  BLDB-GREBN  GLASSES 

The  transmission  curves  of  several  glasses,  made  by  the  Coming 

Glass  Works  and  having  marked  opacity  for  infra-red  rays,  are 

given  in  Fig.  11.    The  light  greenish-blue  glass,  Coming  G  124J 


<o/t 


Fio.  10. — Transmission  of  grien  glasses 

(f-2.6  mm),  curve  B,  is  obtainable  mider  the  trade  name,  "Heat 
absorbing  glass."  The  transmission  of  a  sample  of  another  melt, 
marked  G  124J"  (i-2.90  mm),  is  given  in  curve  A. 
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Curve  C  gives  the  transmiston  of  a  very  light  blue-green  glass, 
G  124JA  (t'^i.5  mm),  which  has  a  high  transmission  (50  per  cent) 
in  the  visible  spectrum.  (See  also  Fig.  1 7.)  Curve  D  gives  the 
transmission  of  a  very  dark  yellowish-brown  glass,  G  124IP 
(/  =  2.o  mm),  which  is  one  of  the  most  opaque  glasses  yet  ex- 
amined. 

tf.  BLUB  GLASSES 

A  number  of  blue  glasses  were  available  for  examination.  In 
Fig.  12,  curve  A  gives  the  transmission  of  a  cobalt  blue  glass 
((■-2.43  mm).  Curve  B,  Fig.  12,  gives  the  transmission  of  ahigftr 
transmission  blue,  Coming  G  401Z  ((  =  6.56  mm).  Curve  C,  Fig, 
13,  gives  the  transmission  of  Schott's  blue  F  3086  (t  —  2.$8  mm). 

Curve  D,  Fig.  12,  gives  the  transmission  of  an  interesting  blue 
glass  (probably  of  foreign  make  ( =  2.09  ram)  obtained  from  the 


\\j>yjai¥n. 
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Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  The  transmission  curve  of  a  similar 
glass.  Coming  blue-purple  ultra  G  585  (/  =  3.i3  mm)  is  given  in 
curveA,  Fig.  13.  These  two  glasses  are  remarkable  for  their  extra- 
ordinarily high,  narrow,  transmission  band  at  0.82/1.  Combined 
with  a  I  cm  cell  of  water  and  an  amber  glass  to  eliminate  the 
blue,  a  very  intense  band  of  radiations  is  transmitted  at  0.7  to 
o.8;i,  which  can  be  used  in  scientific  investigations.  Using  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  or  cupric  chloride,  to  eliminate  the  trans- 
mission band  at  0.7/1,  leaves  a  band  of  high  transmission  in  the 
violet. 

Curve  B,  Fig.  13,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  pale  blue-green 
glass,  Coming,  G  584  (^-3.70  mm).  Curve  C  gives  the  trans- 
mission of  a  tight  bliie-green  glass;  Coming,  G  171 IZ  (i-3.23mm). 
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Fio.  Jj. — Trarumuiion  of  variovt  Coming  gtaiits:  A,  bUu  pMtpU  ultra,  G  s^s: 

pa'.cllite-gfun.  G  5S4;  C.  light  hlue-gretn  glass,  G  171  IZ;  D,  dark  blue,  G S3 
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Curve  D,  Fig.  13,  gives  the  transmissioa  of  a.  dark  blue  glass, 
Corning,  G  53  ((-2.40mm). 

All  these  glasses  are  conspicuous  for  their  great  opacity  in  the 
region  from  i  to  2  ;i. 

7.  PDRFLB  GLASSES 

Curve  A,  Fig.  14,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  deep  purple  glass 
("electric  smoke,"  purple:  i  — 1.90  nun)  made  by  the  American 
Optical  Co.  Curve  B  gives  the  transmission  of  a  thicker  ((  =  2.46 
mm),  darker  sample  of  the  same  material  which  transmits  only 
the  deep  red  of  the  visible  spectrum.    This  glass  has  an  unusually 


Fid.  14. — Trantmiitioft  Iff  purpU  gtasta 

high  transmission  at  2.^11  which  makes  it  valuable  as  a  screen 
for  transmitting  these  radiations.  Curve  C,  Fig.  14,  gives  the 
transmission  of  an  interesting  piirple  glass,  Coming,  G  55  A  62 
(the  new  number  is  G  586  A;  t-2.85  mm),  which  has  a  narrow 
band  of  high  transmission  in  the  violet,*'  0.36/1,  and  another 
band  of  high  transmission  at  o.yjii.  A  third  transmission  band 
occurs  at  1.5/1.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  substance 
causes  these  absorption  bands,  which  occur  at  the  roughly  har- 
monic wave  lengths  (0.27/1?),  0.55/1,  i.i/i,  and  2.2ft.  The  band  at 
3.6/1  is  commonly  found  in  glasses  and  hence  ts  not  to  be  consid- 

■>  DaU  guppUcd  by  Dr.  K.  5-  Glbton. 
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ered  as  belonging  to  the  coloring  matter.  Using  a  cupric  chloride 
solution  and  a  ptirple  glass,  the  0.38;!  band  is  transmitted. 
Using  a  cell,  of  water  and  a  noviol  glass,  the  band  at  o.yjii  is 
transmitted. 

Another  Corning  glass,  G  586  J  transmits  only  the  ultra-violet 
band,  o.36>i,  the  band  at  0.77^  being  suppressed  to  an  immeasur- 
able value. 


I* 


— Tmntmitfion  ikroitgh  amtOiytt  giattu.    (A,  is  1 
Lah.  No.  58) 

8.  AHBTHTST  GLASSES 


I  coIotUss  glaii,  A.  0.  C. 


The  amethyst  color  in  glasses  is  the  result  of  absorption  in  the 
yellow-green.  As  shown  in  Fig.  15,  the  absorption  in  the  infra- 
red is  the  same  as  that  of  white  crown  glass.  (See  Fig.  17.) 
Curve  B,  Fig.  15,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  dark  sample  of 
amethyst  (shade  C,  from  A.  O.  C.;**  f-2.11  mm).  The  data 
in  the  ultra-violet  are  from  Luckiesh." 
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Ctirve  C  gives  the  traasmission  of  a  deep  wine-colored  sample 
of  unknown  origin  (/  — 1.92  mm).  Curve  D,  Fig.  15,  gives  the 
transmission  of  a  Coming  red-purple  glass,  G  172  B.  W.  5  (<«443 
mm),  which  is  conspicuous  for  its  high  transmission  between  i 
and  2.5  M  (see  the  ruby  glasses)  and  its  abrupt  terminations  at 
0.5  and  3.5  /i. 

9.  BLACK  GLASSES 

Black,  or  "smoke,"  glasses  are  commonly  used  for  eye  protec- 
tion. The  different  kinds  vary  greatly  in  their  infra-red  trans- 
mission. In  Fig.  16,  curve  A  gives  the  transmission  of  a  very 
dark  spectacle  glass  (of  unknown  origin,  <  =  i.86  mm)  which  has 
been  in  use  in  the  laboratory.  Curve  B  gives  the  transmission 
of  Schott's  black  glass,  No.  444  III  (^  =  3.6  mm) ,  which  is  unusually 
opaque  to  infra-red  radiations. 

Curve  Dy  Fig.  16,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  sample  of  smoke 
glass,  shade  D  (/-=2.45  nun),  obtained  from  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  The  sample,  curve  C  (^  —  2.91  mm),  evidently  has 
the  same  composition,  although  its  source  is  unknown.  It  is 
prolpably  a  Jena  glass.  These  two  samples  are  conspicuous  for 
their  high,  narrow,  transmission  band  at  0.75/i. 

10.  CROOKBS'S  GLASSES  ^ 

As  a  result  of  an  extensive  investigation,  Crookes**  has  pro- 
duced glasses  designed,  respectively,  for  (i)  absorption  of  infra- 
red ("heat")  rays,  (2)  absorption  of  ultra-violet  rays,  (3)  high 
transmission  of  luminous  ra}^,  and  (4)  low  transmission  of  lumi- 
nous rays  for  the  reduction  of  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  expanses  of 
snow  or  reflected  from  water. 

Neutral-tinted  glass  has  a  smoky,  neutral  tint  which  enables 
one  to  perceive  objects  in  their  natural  colors,  as  is  true  of  the 
smoke,  or  black,  glasses  just  described.  The  shades  A  and  B 
("light"  and  "dark")  of  Crookes's  neutral-tint  glass  have  a  high 
transmission  in  the  visible.  In  the  infra-red  the  lighter  shade, 
curve  A,  Fig.  17  (^  =  1.96  mm),  absorbs  but  little  more  than 
ordinary  white  crown  glass  (curve  E,  /«2.i8  mm).  Cm^e  5, 
Fig.  17,  gives  the  transnussion  of  a  sample  of  dark  neutral  tint 
(/«2.oomm). 

The  complex  absorption  band  at  0.50  and  0.58/1  is  found  in 
did3miium.  This  part  of  the  ctirve  was  obtained  with  a  glass 
prism,  using  either  a  thermopile  or  photoelectric  cell  as  a 
radiometer. 

»  Kindly  furnished  by  the  American  Optical  Co. 
*  Crookea,  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  218,  p.  35;  19x4. 
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FlO.  17.— CroofteiV  pliuiM.-  A,  light  {t—i.gH  mm.);  B,  dark  (t=iM}mm);C,  fenoiu 
No.  30,  iogt-green  (t-tLgS  mm);  D,  bliu-gretn  glatt  (A.  O.  C.  Lab.  No.  S9;  (""J-P,? 
mm).     (A  and  B  art  Ctookn't  noutml-lint  glati.)    E,  vkiU  crown  giaii  (t—2.iS  mm) 
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According  to  Gage,"  this  glass  absorbs  the  0.359/j  band  of 
carbon,  but  transmits  the  0.388^  band  of  the  carbon  arc. 

Crookes's  sage-green  (A.  O.  C,  Ferrous  No.  30)  is  another 
interesting  glass,  having  a  high  absorption  in  the  infra-red,  curve 

C,  Fig.  17  (2  —  1.98  nun),  and  a  band  of  high  transmission  (45 
per  cent)  at  0,53/1  in  the  green.  Combined  with  a  water  cell 
(or  better  still,  cupric  chloride  solution),  this  glass  enables  one  to 
obtain  visible  radiations  free  from  infra-red  rays. 

A  blue-green  glass  (A.  O.  C,  lab.  No.  59,  (  =  1.93  mm),  which 
transmits  about  40  per  cent  in  the  visible,  is  illustrated  in  ciu^e 

D,  Fig.  17.     In  the  infra-red  it  is  more  opaque  than  the  sage- 


m 
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Fro.  ti.-~A,  Lab.  Na.  61,  A.  O.  C;  fi  and  D,  Fwual  glut,  thad*  B;  C,  Halhtur 

green  glass  just  described,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  bluish-green  Ccnuing  glass,  G  124JA,  Curve  C,  Fig.  11. 

11.  COLORISSS  GLASSES 

The  transmission  curve  of  a  white  crown  glass  is  given  in  Fig. 
17,  curve  E  ((-2.18  mm).  It  is  of  interest  in  comparison  with 
yellow  and  amber-colored  glasses  which  have  a  high  absorption 
in  the  violet,  but  which  show  little  or  no  absorption  in  the  infra- 
red, caused  by  the  coloring  matter. 

Pyrex  glass,  from  the  Coming  Glass  Works  (colorless,  thickness 
1.55  mm),  has  a  marked  absorption  band  at  2_.8fi,  as  is  true  of 

"  Gacc  Tno*.  Ilium.  Eag.  Soc,  1 1  (i).  p.  isjo;  1916. 
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all  glasses  containing  a  high  percentage  of  silica.  (See  curve  C, 
Fig.  7-) 

Window  glass  contains  iron,  which  causes  a  greenish  color. 
This  is  produced  by  an  absorption  band  that  has  its  maximum  at 
i.i;i.  {See  curves  A  and  C,  Fig.  20;  /-2.11  and3.3mm.)  Curve 
C  gives  the  transmirsion  of  a  sample  (battery  jar)  which  had  a 
faint  bltush  tinge. 

Lab.  No.  58,  of  the  American  Optical  Co.,  is  a  colorless  glass 
which  has  a  marked  absorption  in  the  ultra-violet.  As  shown  in 
curve  A,  Fig.  15,  the  absOTption  (thickness  of  sample  2.04  mm) 


L 


F10.  iq.—Euphot,  thatU  B,  B,  from  Bautch  &  Limb  (t—3.1  mm);  A  {B.  S.  scrap 
mcUrial,  1^3.30  mm).     Coming  Noviol,  tkadt  B,  C.    Akopo*  gre*n,  cvrM  D 

in  the  infra-red  is  the  same  as  that  of  white  crown  glass.     Viewed 
edgewise,  this  glass  shows  a  light  brownish  color. 

12.  nncussiFiBD  olassss 

Lab.  No.  61,  of  the  American  Optical  Co.,  is  a  %ht  yellowish- 
green  glass  havrag  a  narrow  absorption  band  at  0.65/1-  (See 
curve  A,  Fig.  18;  thickness  2.09  mm). 

Fieuzal  glass  (shade  B,  curve  B,  Fig.  18;  thickness  2.04  mm), 
from  the  American  Optical  Co.,  is  a  dark  greenish-yellow  glass  of 
French  origin.  It  has  the  characteristic  absorption  band  at 
i.ift,  of  glasses,  containing  iron,  and  the  didytnium   baud   at 
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o.6tt.  Curve  D,  Fig.  i8,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  sample 
(/-1.98  mm)  piuporting  to  be  a  Fieuzal  glass,  obtained  from  an 
optician.  Its  transmission  curve  has  properties  in  common  with 
the  Fieuzal  and  the  Hallauer  glass. 

Hallauer  glass  (thickness  of  sample  1.41  mm)  13  an  eye  protec- 
tive glass  of  German  origin.  It  has  practically  the  same  tint  as 
the  Fieuzal  glass.  However,  as  shown  in  curve  C,  Fig.  18,  its 
transmission  is  quite  different  in  the  infra-red. 

Euphos  glass  is  an  eye  protective  glass  of  German  origin.  It 
has  a  slightly  more  greenish  tint  than  the  Fieuzal  glass.     As 
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Fia.  30. — TmnsTTtission  ef  platt  inndinii  gtaif,  A  and  C  and  of  amber  boUUglatt,  B 

shown  in  cxjrve  A,  Fig.  19  (thickness  3.30  mm),  the  absorption 
band  at  i.iju  is  absent  and  the  band  at  0.62/f  is  more  sharply 
defined  than  in  the  Fieuzal  glass. 

Ciuve  B,  Fig.  19,  gives  the  transmission  of  a  sample  of  Euphos 
glass  (thickness  3.1  mm),  which  was  obtained  from  the  Bausch  & 
IvOmb  Optical  Co.  The  transmission  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding  sample,  the  source  of  which  is  unknown. 

Amber-colored  bottle  glass. — ^The  SEunple  examined,  curve  B,  Fig. 
20  (i  -  3.2  nun),wa3aft-agment  from  an  ordinary  brown  beer  bottle. 
Its  absorption  in  the  ultra-violet  is  quite  as  effective  as  some  of 
the  new,  highly  advertised  protective  glasses. 
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Akopos  green  (^—1.58  mm),  curve  D,  Fig.  19,  is  another  eye- 
protective  glass.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  glasses  pro- 
tect the  eye  from  ultra-violet  rays,  but  they  have  little  or  no  pro- 
tective value  for  infra-red  rays,  other  than  that  which  obtains  in 

colorless  glass. 

IV.  SUMMARY 

This  paper  gives  the  spectral  transmission  of  various  substances, 
especially  colored  fluorite,  light  filters,  and  colored  glasses. 

Some  of  the  substances  provide  a  simple  means  for  obtaining 
narrow  spectral  bands  of  radiant  energy  of  high  intensity  and 
large  area,  without  the  employment  of  a  spectroscope.  By 
properly  combining  them  one  can  obtain  a  screen  having  a  nar- 
row band  of  high  transmission  at  o.38/i»  0.5/1, 0.55/ui,  0.7/i,  o.&fi,  iji, 
and  2,2fi. 

The  data  on  glasses  are  also  useful  in  giving  information  as  to 
their  applicability  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  injurious  radiations. 
(See  Table  i.) 

Washington,  January  31,  1918. 
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TRANSMISSION  DATA  OF  VARIOUS  GLASSES  » 

The  quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  injury  to 
the  eye,  from  ultra-violet  rays.  Injurious  effects  result  even  after  these  rays  are 
reflected  from  fabrics,  etc.  The  ultra-violet  rays  are  very  insidious  in  that  the  inex- 
perienced and  unsuspecting  experimenter  does  not  feel  the  effects  until  several  hours 
after  exposure  to  these  rays.  The  milder  cases  of  injury  consist  of  grantdation  of  the 
eyelids  and  pain  through  the  optic  nerve.  This  may  continue  for  several  days. 
Plotnikoff  (Photochemische  Veisuchstechnik)  says  that  repeated  exposure  to  the 
ultra- violet  rays  from  these  lamps  causes  permanent  injtuy  to  the  eyesight.  Reports 
have  come  to  the  writers'  notice  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  ozone  and  nitrous  oxide 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  etc.,  which  gases  are  formed  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  itom 
quarts  mercury  vapor  lamps.^ 

Mercury  vapor  lamps  having  glass  tubes  are  not  known  to  be  injurious. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  protect  the  eyes  from  ultra-violet  rays  by  means  of 
colored  glasses,  the  most  efficient  ones  being  amber,  yellow,  and  greenish-yellow 
glasses.  The  most  efficient  glass,  used  singly,  for  absorbing  the  infra-red  and  the 
ultra-violet  is  the  Coming  new  "Noviweld,"  as  shown  in  Table  i,  which  gives  the 
per  cent  of  total  radiant  energy  transmitted  by  various  glasses,  some  of  whose  spectral 
transmission  ctui^es  are  given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  • 

The  radiations  from  the  quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp  are  mostly  in  the  visible  and  in 
the  ultra-violet,  only  a  few  weak  emission  lines  being  in  the  infra-red.  A  new  Cooper- 
Hewitt,  also  an  R.  U.  V.  quartz  mercury  lamp,  were  used  in  making  these  determi- 
nations. These  lamps  become  red-hot.  Hence,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  radiations 
of  hot  quartz  from  these  transmission  data,  the  bismuth  silver  thermopile,  which  was 
used  to  measure  the  radiation  intensities,  was  covered  with  a  i  cm  cell,  having  Ihin 
quartz  windows  and  containing  distilled  water,  both  of  which  substances  are  very 
transparent  to  ultra-violet  rays,  but  which  are  very  opaque  to  infra-red  rays.  As 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  z,  white  crown  glass  and  mica  absorb  much  of  the 
extreme  ultrsrviolet,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  opaque  to  protect  the  eye  from 
these  injurious  rays. 

The  transmission  of  the  radiation  from  a  magnetic  arc  lamp,  through  some  of  these 
protective  glasses,  is  given  in  the  seventh  column  of  Table  z.  A  z  cm  cell  of  water 
(just  described)  eliminated  the  radiation  from  the  electrodes.  In  making  these  meas- 
urements the  electrodes  were  mounted  in  a  hand-operated  mechanism  to  contiol  the 
steadiness  of  the  arc.    These  data  are  of  interest  to  workmen  doing  arc  welding. 

The  transmission  of  these  glasses  (Table  z,  column  5)  was  determined  also  for  the 
radiations  from  a  (500-watt  stereopticon)  gas-filled  tungsten  lamp  which  emits  con- 
siderable visible  and  infra-red  radiation.  In  this  test  no  water  cell  intervened  between 
the  thermopile  and  the  sample  under  examination.  The  data  are  instructive  in 
comparison  with  the  spectral  transmission  curves  already  described. 

*  See  Technologic  Piaper  No.  93,  revised  edition,  whidi  fives  Table  i  of  the  i»resent  paper  without  the 
data  on  the  tiansmissioa  of  solar  ladiatioa. 

I*  For  a  thoroush  dlscnsrioaof  the  injmioiis  effects  of  radiant  powernponthe  eye,  the  foUowinc  papcf> 
should  be  consulted:  Vetfaoeff  and  Bell,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sd.,  61,  p.  630. 19x6.  Birxe,  Tiaflt. 
Ihun.  Bng.  Soc..  10,  p.  gjs,  19x5.    Amer.  Jour.  Fhyriol,  S6,  p.  si,  19x4;  89,  p.  335, 19x6. 
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The  last  column  of  Table  z  gives  the  transmiasion  of  solar  radiation  through  various 
glasses.  In  maVing  these  measurements  a  single  thermojunction  was  exposed,  through 
a  rock  salt  window,  to  the  solar  radiation,  on  a  very  clear  day  (Mar.  16,  19x8,  Q^i.i 
gr.  cal.  per  cm.'  of  horizontal  surface). 

Instructive  data  on  the  ultra-violet  component  in  various  artificial  lights  have  been 
published  by  Bell,'^  who  concluded  that  no  commercial  illtuninant  radiates,  for  any 
ordinary  working  value  of  illumination,  enough  ultra-violet  eneigy  to  be  at  all  harm- 
ful, provided  one  exercises  ordinary  discretion  in  keeping  unpleasantly  bright  light 
out  of  the  eyes. 

TABLE  1«— Transmission  of  the  Radiations  from  a  Gas-Filled  Tungsten  Lamp,  the 
Sun,  a  Magnetite.  Arc,  and  from  a  Quartz  Mercury  Vapor  Lamp  (no  Globe)  Through 
Various  Substances,  Especially  Colored  Glasses 
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TABLE  1— Continued 
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•Tnmsmissian  ot  z  cm  cell  havins  glaat  windowi. 

ft  Using  a  z  cm.  cell  liaving  thin  qnarts  windowo.  The  tzansmanion  d  this  cell,  for  the  total  radiataoa 
from  the  quartz  mercury  vapor  hunpo,  no  water  cell  intervening,  was  36  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  investigation  show  that,  in  glasses  which  have  a  high 
absorption  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  (thus  producing  yellow  and  amber  ookxed 
glasses),  the  effect  of  the  coloring  matter  does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  into  the  infra-red. 
Such  glasses  usually  absorb  but  little  moie  than  colorless  glass  in  the  infra-red. 

Glasses  which  have  a  wide  absorption  band  in  the  red  and  yellow  (blue-green  glasses) 
usually  have  a  marked  absorption  in  the  inte-red. 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  glasses  on  the  market  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  pio- 
tective  properties,  the  foregoing  brief  summary  will  give  the  reader  a  rough  esrimatr 
of  the  protective  properties  that  may  be  expected  when  purchasing  untested  glasKS 
whose  origin  is  tmknown. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

A  modem  radiotelegraphic  antenna  generally  consists  of  two 
portions,  a  vertical  portion  or  "lead-in"  and  a  horizontal  portion 
or  "aerial."  At  the  lower  end  of  the  lead-in,  coils  or  condensers 
or  both  are  inserted  to  modify  the  natural  frequency  of  the  elec- 
trical oscillations  in  the  system.  When  oscillating,  the  current 
throughout  the  entire  lead-in  is  nearly  constant  and  the  induc- 
tances, capacities,  and  resistances  in  this  portion  may  be  consid- 
ered as  localized  or  lumped.  In  the  horizontal  portion,  however, 
both  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  voltage  to  earth  vary 
from  point  to  point  and  the  distribution  of  current  and  voltage 
varies  with  the  frequency.  The  inductance,  capacity,  and  resist- 
ance of  this  portion  must  therefore  be  considered  as  distributed 
throughout  its  extent  and  its  effective  inductance,  capacity,  and 
resistance  will  depend  upon  the  frequency.  On  this  account  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  oscillations  of  a!n  antenna  is  not 
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as  simple  as  that  which  appKes  to  ordinary  drcuits  in  which  all 
of  the  inductances  and  capacities  may  be  considered  as  lumped. 
The  theory  of  circuits  having  uniformly  distributed  electrical 
characteristics  such  as  cables,  telephone  lines,  and  transmission 
lines  has  been  applied  to  antennas.  The  results  of  this  theory 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  brought  out;  hazy  and  some- 
times erroneous  ideas  appear  to  be  current  in  the  literature,  text- 
books, and  in  the  radio  world  in  general  so  that  the  methods  of 
antenna  measurements  are  on  a  dubious  footing.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  paper  may  clear  up  some  of  these  points.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  how  accurately  this  theory  applies  to  acsbual 
antennas. 
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Fig.  z. — Antenna  represented  as  a  line  with  uniform  distrilm- 
turn  of  inductance  and  capacity 

The  aerial-ground  portion  of  the  antenna,  or  aerial  for  short 
(CD  in  Fig.  i) ,  wiU  be  treated  as  a  line  with  uniformly  distributed 
inductance,  capacity,  and  resistance.  As  is  common  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  radio  circuits  the  resistance  will  be  considered  to  be  so 
low  as  not  to  affect  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  cturent  and  voltage.  The  lead-in,  BC  in  Fig.  i ,  will 
be  considered  to  be  free  from  inductance  or  capacity  excepting  as 
inductance  coils  or  condensers  are  inserted  at  A  to  modify  the 
oscillations. 

An  inductance  coil,  particularly  if  a  long  single-layer  solenoid, 
may  also  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  transmission-line 
theory.  The  theoretical  results  obtained  furnish  an  interesting 
explanation  of  certain  well-known  experimental  results. 
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n.  CIRCUIT  WITH  UNIFORMLY  DISTRIBUTED  INDUCTANCE 

AND  CAPACITY 

The  theory,  generally  applicable  to  all  circuits  with  tiniformly 
distributed  inductance  and  capacity,  will  be  developed  for  the 
case  of  two  parallel  wires.  The  wires  (Fig.  2)  are  of  length  /  and 
of  low  resistance.  The  inductance  per  unit  length  Li  is  defined 
by  the  flux  of  magnetic  force  between  the  wires  per  unit  of  length 
that  there  would  be  if  a  steady  current  of  i  ampere  were  flowing 
in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  wires.  The  capacity  per  unit 
length  C\  is  defined  by  the  charge  that  there  wotdd  be  on  a  tmit 
length  of  one  of  the  wires  if  a  constant  emf  of  i  volt  were  impressed 
between  the  wires.  Further,  the  quantity  Lo  -  /  Li  wotdd  be  the 
total  inductance  of  the  circuit  if  the  current  flow  were  the  same 
at  all  parts.    This  wotdd  be  the  case  if  a  constant  or  slowly 

-? 


Fig.  a 

• 

ahemating  voltage  were  applied  at  x = o  and  the  far  end  ix'=[) 
short-circuited.  The  quantity  Co"=/  Ci  would  represent  the  total 
capacity  between  the  wires  if  a  constant  or  slowly  alternating 
voltage  were  applied  at  jc  -o  and  the  far  end  were  open. 

Let  it  be  asstmied,  without  defining  the  condition  of  the  circuit 
at  re «/,  that  a  sinusoidal  emf  of  periodicity  o) »  2  t/ is  impressed 
at  re  »  o  giving  rise  to  a  current  of  instantaneous  value  i  at  A  and 
a  voltage  between  A  and  D  equal  to  v.    At  B  the  current  will  be 

i+r-  dx  and  the  voltage  from  B  toC  will  be  v  +  y  dx. 

The  voltage  arotmd  the  rectangle  ABCD  will  be  equal  to  the 
rate  of  decrease  of  the  induction  through  the  rectangle,  hence 


(v  +  ^^dx^-v^-l-^iUidx) 


Sv         J    hi  .  . 

Tx^-^'Tt  W 

Further,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  charge  q  on  the  elementary 
length  of  wire  AB  will  be  equal  to  the  excess  in  the  current  flowing 
in  at  il  over  that  flowing  out  at  B. 
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Hence 


|f-^(C,^dx)-=»-(i+grfx) 


These  equations  (i)  and  (2)  determine  the  propagation  of  the 
current  and  voltage  waves  along  the  wires.  In  the  case  of  sinu- 
soidal waves,  the  expressions 

V =cos  cot  {A  cos  ojVCi  Li  x  +  B  sin  <a^C\  L\  x)  (3) 

i= sin  (Jit  ^ly-  {A  sin co-JCiLiX  —B  cos co-^CiLix)        (4) 

are  solutions  of  the  above  equations  as  may  be  verified  by  sub- 
stitution. The  qtiantities  A  and  B  are  constants  depending  upon 
the  terminal  conditions.    The  velocity  of  propagation  of  the 

waves,  at  high  frequencies  is  F  =   /  ■       * 

m.  THE  ANTENIf  A 
1.  REACTANCE  OF  THE  AERIAL-GROUin>  PORTIOH 

Applying  equations  (3)  and  (4)  to  the  aerial  of  an  antenna  and 
assiuning  that  x=o  is  the  lead-in  end  while  x=l  is  the  far  end 
which  is  open,  we  may  introduce  the  condition  that  the  current 
is  zero  f or  ^ = /.    From  (4) 

^  «  cot  « V  CiLi  I  (5) 

Now  the  reactance  of  the  aerial,  which  includes  all  of  the  antenna 
but  the  lead-in,  is  given  by  the  current  and  voltage  at  x^o. 
These  are,  from  (3) ,  (4) ,  and  (5) , 

Vo  ^A  cos  u)t^B  cot  «VCiLi  /  cos  <at 


t,--yg 


B  sin  CO  ^. 


The  ciurent  leads  the  voltage  when  the  cotangent  is  positive  and 
lags  when  the  cotangent  is  negative.  The  reactance  of  the  aerial, 
given  by  the  ratio  of  the  maximtun  values  of  Vo  to  io,  is  ' 


\^ 


X--J|icot«VCtL,/ 
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or  in  terms  of  Co— ^i  and  Lo-'lLi 


X--J^cotccVcZ; 


(6) 


or  since 


VEa 


X  -  -  Li  y  cot  w  -yjCJLil  as  given  by  J.  S.  Stone.* 
At  low  frequencies  the  reactance  is  negative  and  hence  the 
aerial  behaves  as-   a    capacity.    At    the   frequency    /— — r— -- 


9000 


I5O0 


1000 


FlO.  3. — VofiaUon  of  the  reactancs  cf  the  aerial  of  an  antenna  with  the  frequency  . 

the  reactance  becomes  zero  and  beyond  this  frequency  is  positive 
or  inductive  up  to  the  frequency  /  = — /         at  which  the  reactance 

becomes  infinite.    This  variation  of  the  aerial  reactance  with  the 
frequency  is  shown  by  the  cotangent  ciu^es  in  Fig.  3. 

2.  NATURAL  FREQUENCIES  OF  OSCILLATION 

Those  frequendee  at  which  the  reactance  of  the  aerial,  as  given 
by  equation  (6) ,  becomes  equal  to  zero  are  the  natural  frequencies 
of  oscillation  of  the  antenna  (or  frequencies  of  resonance)  when  the 

>  J.  S.  Stone,  Tnuu.  Int.  Coogress,  St.  Louis,  8.  p.  555;  1904. 
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lead-in  is  of  zero  reactance.  They  are  given  in  Fig.  3  by  the  points 
of  intersection  of  the  cotangent  curves  with  the  axis  of  ordinates 
and  by  the  equation 

The  corresponding  wave  lengths  are  given  by 


X-?- 


/ 


that  is,  4/1,  4/3,  4/5,  4/7,  etc.,  times  the  length  of  the  aerial.    If, 
however,  the  lead-in  has  a  reactance  Xx,  the  natural  frequencies 


25pe 


Z— 


l«oo 


Urn 


Soo 


f*ee 


I5«e 


<0*« 


Fio.  4.— Curves  of  aerial  and  loading  coil  reactances 

of  oscillation  are  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  total 
reactance  of  lead-in  plus  aerial  shall  be  zero;  that  is, 

Xx  +  X-o 

provided  that  the  reactances  are  in  series  with  the  driving  emf . 

(a)  Loading  Coil  in  Lead-in, — ^The  most  important  practical 
case  is  that  in  which  an  inductance  coil  is  inserted  in  the  lead-in« 
If  the  coil  has  an  inductance  L,  its  reactance  Kl^c^L.  This  is  a 
positive  reactance  increasing  linearly  with  the  frequency  and 
represented  in  Fig.  4  by  a  solid  line.  Those  frequencies  at  which 
the  reactance  of  the  coil  is  equal  numerically  but  opposite  in  sign 
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to  the  reactance  of  the  aerial,  are  the  natural  frequencies  of  oscil- 
lation  of  the  loaded  antenna  since  the  total  reactance  Xl  +  X  »*  o. 
Graphically,  these  frequencies  are  determined  by  thie  intersection 
of  the  straight  line — Xl  —  —  «L  (shown  by  a  dash  line  in  Fig.  4)  with 
the  cotangent  curves  representing  X.  It  is  evident  that  the  fre- 
quency is  lowered  by  the  insertion  of  the  loading  coil  and  that  the 
higher  natural  frequencies  of  oscillation  are  no  longer  integral 
multiples  of  the  lowest  frequency. 

The  condition    Xl+X-o,   which    determines  the   natural 
frequencies  of  oscillation,  leads  to  the  equation 


or 


a)L 


-vg 


cot  (a^CoLo  -  O. 


TABLE  1.— Data  for  Loaded  Antimna  Calcolatioqs 


L 

1 

Dlfltr- 

L 

• 

1 

Done* 

•^Veo. 

VE4 

ctnt 

Vr.4 

cai 

ao 

1.571 

1.732 

10.3 

3.2 

a532 

a532 

ai 

.1 

1.429 

1.519 

6.3 

3.3 

.524 

.525 

.1 

.2 

1.314 

1.369 

4.2 

3.4 

.517 

.518 

.1 

.3 

1.220 

1.257 

3.0 

.4 

1.142 

L166 

2.3 

8.5 

.510 

.511 

.1 

8.6 

.504 

.504 

.0 

.5 

ton 

1.095 

1.7 

8.7 

.4977 

.4979 

.0 

.6 

1.021 

1.035 

1.4 

3.8 

.4916 

.4919 

.0 

.7 

.973 

.984 

1.1 

8.9 

.4859 

.4860 

.0 

.8 

.931 

.939 

.9 

.894 

.900 

4.0 

.4801 

.4804 

.0 

4.5 

.4548 

.4549 

.0 

1.0 

.860 

.866 

5.0 

.4330 

.4330 

.0 

1.1 

.831 
.804 
.779 

.835 
.808 

.782 

5.5 

6.0 

.4141 
.3974 

1.2 

1.3 

L4 

.757 

.736 
.717 
.699 
.663 

.760 

.739 
.719 
.701 
.685 

•3 

6.5 

7.0 
7.5 
8.0 
8.5 

.3826 
.3693 
.3574 
.3465 
.3366 

1.S 

1.6 

1.7 

• 

1.8 

1.9 

.668 

.653 

.640 
.627 
.615 

.669 

.655 

.641 
.628 
.616 

9.0 
9.5 

lao 

11.0 
12.0 

.3275 
.3189 
.3111 
.2972 
.2850 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

.604 

.598 
.583 
.574 
.564 

.60S 

.594 
.584 
.574 
.565 

13.0 
14.0 
15.0 
16.0 
17.0 

1^0 
19.0 
20.0 

.r4i 

.2644 
.2556 

.2476 
.2402 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

.556 

.547 
.539 

.556 

.548 

.540 

.2338 

.2277 
.2219 

3.0 

3.1 

cot  (a-^CpLj 

Qi-^CoLo 


L 
Lo 


(8) 


This  equation  has  been  given  by  Guyau*  and  L.  Cohen.*    It 


*  A.  QaytM,  Lamiere  Blectrique,  16i,  p.  zm  b9>x.     *  L.  Cohen.  Blectrical  World,  65,  p.  a86;  19x5. 
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detennmes  the  paiodidty  ia  and  hence  the  frequency  and  wave 
length  of  the  possible  natural  modes  of  oscillation  when  the  dis- 
tributed capacity  and  inductance  of  the  aerial  and  the  inductance 
of  the  loading  coil  are  known.  This  equation  can  not,  however, 
be  solved  directly;  it  may  be  solved  graphically,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  or  a  table  may  be  prepared  indirectly  which  gives  the  values 

of  a>VCoLo  f^  diflFerent  values  of  jj-*  from  which  then  w,/,  or  X  may 

be  determined.  The  second  column  of  Table  i  gives  these  values 
for  the  lowest  natural  frequency  of  oscillation,  which  is  of  the 
major  importance  practically. 


X5oo 


2ooo 


f  ooo 


1 1...  «o^\ 

•  C*«OpO«8i»f 

5  ct*.»«»vy 


Flo.  5. — Cwroes  of  atfial  and  urUs  condemtr  r0actancu 

(6)  Condenser  in  Lead4n. — ^At  times  in  practice  a  condenser  is 
inserted  in  the  lead-in.    If  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  C, 

its  reactance  is  Xo  -  -;j^'  •  "This  reactance  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  by 

the  hjrperbola  drawn  in  solid  line.  The  intersection  of  the  n^ative 
of  this  curve  (drawn  in  dash  line)  with  the  cotangent  curves  rq>- 
resenting  X  gives  the  frequencies  for  which  Xo  +  X  «  o,  and  hence 
the  nattural  frequencies  of  oscillation  of  the  antenna.  The  fre- 
quencies are  increased  (the  wave  length  decreased)  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  condenser  and  the  oscillations  of  higher  frequencies 
are  not  integral  multiples  of  the  lowest. 
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The  cQnditiQn  Xo + X  »  o  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

tan  (a-^CoLo     C 


(9) 


«VCoLo    Co 

which  has  also  been  given  by  Guyau.    Equation  (9)  may  be 
solved  graphically  as  above  or  a  table  similar  to  Table  i  may  be 

prepared  giving  ^^CJLo  ^^  diflFerent  values  of  -?r-    More  compli- 

cated  circuits  may  be  solved  in  a  similar  manner. 

3.  EFIBCnVB  RBSISTANCB,  HfDUCTANCB,  AlfD  CAPACITT 

In  the  following  the  most  important  practical  case  of  a  loading 
coil  in  the  lead-in  and  the  nattural  oscillation  of  lowest  frequency 
alone  will  be  considered.    The  problem  is  to  replace  the  antenna 


LU 


mfVM^ 


C% 


A> 


taj 


Flo.  6. — (a)  Antenna  with  loading  coil;  (b)  artificial  antenna 
Tvith  lumped  constants  to  represent  antenna  in  (a) 

of  Fig.  69  (a),  which  has  a  loading  coil  L  in  the  lead-in  and  an 
aerial  with  distributed  characteristics,  by  a  circuit  (Pig.  6,  (b)) 
consisting  of  the  inductance  L  in  series  with  lumped  resistance 
Re,  inductance  Le,  capacity  Ce,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  aerial. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  State  how  these  effective  values  are 
to  be  defined. 

In  practice  the  quantities  which  are  of  importance  in  an  antenna 
are  the  resonant  wave  length  or  frequency  and  the  current  at  the 
current  maximum.  The  quantities  L©  and  C©  are  therefore 
defined  as  those  which  will  give  the  circuit  (6)  the  same  resonant 
freqflency  as  the  antenna  in.  (a).  Further  the  three  quantities 
Le,  Ce,  and  Re  must  be  such  that  the  current  in  (6)  will  be  the  same 
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as  the  maximuni  in  the  antenna  for  the  same  applied  emf  whether 
tmdamped  or  damped  with  any  decrement.  These  conditions 
determine  L.,  C^,  and  R^  uniquely  at  any  given  frequency  and  are 
the  proper  values  for  an  artificial  antenna  which  is  to  represent 
an  actual  antenna  at  a  particular  frequency.  In  the  two  circuits 
the  corresponding  maxima  of  magnetic  energies  and  electrostatic 
energies  and  the  dissipation  of  energy  will  be  the  same. 

Zenneck  *  has  shown  how  these  effective  values  of  inductance 
capacity  and  resistance  can  be  computed  when  the  current  and 
voltage  distributions  are  known.  Thus,  if  at  any  point  x  on  the 
oscillator  the  cinrent  i  and  the  voltage  v  are  given  by 

i-Ifix);  v^Vif^ix) 

where  /  is  the  value  of  the  cinrent  at  the  current  loop  and  V  the 
maximum  voltage,  then  the  differential  equation  of  the  oscilla- 
tion is 

fC^4>{xyd% 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  over  the  whole  oscillator.  If  we 
write 

R.^/RJ(xydx  (lo) 

.    L.^JLJ{xydx  (II) 

r     ifCMx)dxy 
•      fCMxYdx  ^"^ 

the  equation  becomes 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  oscillation  of  a  simple  circuit 
with  lumped  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  of  valties  i?e> 
Le,  and  Ce  and  in  which  the  current  is  the  same  as  the  maximum 
in  the  distributed  case.  In  order  to  evaluate  these  quantities,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  determine  /  (x)  and  0  {x) ;  that  is,  the  func- 
tions which  specify  the  distribution  of  current  and  voltage  on  the 
oscillator.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  lesist- 
ance  is  not  of  importance  in  determining  these  distributions. 

4  zcmicck,  WlretcM  Telccni>h7  (tnailatcd  by  A.  B.  Sdig),  Note  40.  P.  4x0. 
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At  the  far  end  of  the  aerial  the  current  is  zero;  that  is,  for 
x^.l;  ii^o.    From  equations  (3)  and  (4)  {orx  =  l 

V;— cos  (at{A  cos  (a-^CiLil+B  sin  ia^C^Li  /), 

ii  =  sin  «^T^  (A  sin  ia^CiLJ  -B  cos  ia-^Cj^I) ; 

and  since  ii — o, 

A  sin  coVC\Z^/—i5  cos  ia^CxL^l. 

From  (3) ,  then,  we  obtain 

v^vi  cos  {(ji^JC^L^  I — (p-^CjTix) . 

Hence  

0(ic)  =cos  (ca^CiL^  I — (a^CiLi x) . 

Now  f or  ac = o  from  (4)  we  obtain 


A\'j^  tan  <a^CJ^  I  sin  w<, 

whence 

.     ••  sin  (ia^CiLy  I  —  cj VjC^L^  x) 

sin  (a-^jCJ^i  I 

and  

...     sin  {(a^C^LJ-ia^C^L^x) 

sin  (a^CiLi  I 

We  can  now  evaluate  the  expressions  (10),  (11),  and  (12). 
From  (10) 

^^.  C'j^  sin»  {<>>^[Cj:,l^i^.[Cj:,x)dx 
Jo*  sin*  0)  VQ^i  I 


R,  r/     sin2ctfVQL>r[ 

"  sin»  w  VQ^i  /  L2        4  « V^^    J 


i?o  r  I cot  ctfVc^l 

"  2  Lsin»  «VcX     «VcXo  J  ^^^^ 

and  from  (11)  which  contains  the  same  form  of  integral 

2  Lsin*  «VC"oLo       «VCX    J 
and  from  (12) 
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^      {/o'  Ci  cos  {(o^CiL^  I  - o)JCj7ix)dx)^ 

1^0  OB  ■    y  ■         ■  ■    ■       ,         , . 

/o'Ci  COS*  (so'^CiLil—<a^CiLiX)dx 


^,  sin*  coy/C^Li I 

_    '  (a)Vc;i:)^ 

^  //     sin  2  ctfVCiLj /\ 


tct) yCoLo  cot  0? VCqLo  6>*  CqLq      1  (^5) 

2  2  sin»  oVCVZ^J 

The  expressions  (14)  and  (15)  should  lead  to  the  same  value 
for  the  reactance  X  of  the  aerial  as  obtained  before.  It  is  readily 
shown  that 


agreeing  with  equation  (6) . 

It  is  of  interest  to  investigate  the  values  of  thes^  quantities 
at  very  low  frequencies  («  -  o) ,  frequently  called  the  static  values, 
and  those  corresponding  to  the  natural  fi:equency  of  the  unloaded 
antenna  or  the  so-called  fundamental  of  the  antenna.  Substi- 
tuting «— o  in  (13),  (14),  and  (15),  and  evaluating  the  indeter- 
minant  which  enters  in  the  jfirst  two  cases,  we  obtain  for  the  low- 
frequency  values 

^-  T 


c-c 


o 


At  low  frequencies  the  current  is  a  maximum  at  the  lead-in  end 
of  the  aerial  and  falls  off  linearly  to  zero  at  the  far  end.  The 
effective  resistance  and  inductance  are  one-third  of  the  values 
which  would  obtain  if  the  current  were  the  same  throughout. 
The  voltage  is,  however,  the  same  at  all  points  and  hence  the 
effective  capacity  is  the  capacity  per  unit  length  times  the  length 

or€o. 

At  the  f imdamental  of  the  antenna,  the  reactance  X  of  equation 

(6)  becomes  equal  to  zero  and  hence  «VcXo»f-  Substituting 
this  value  in  (13),  (14),  and  (15), 
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R. 

Ro 
2 

L, 

2 

c. 

^Co. 

(17) 


Hence,  in  going  from  low  frequencies  up  to  that  of  the  funda- 
mental of  the  antenna,  the  resistance  (neglecting  radiation  and 
skin  effect)  and  the  inductance  (neglecting  skin  effect)  increase 
by  50  per  cent,  the  capacity,  however,  decreases  by  about  20  per 

2  2 

cent.    The  incorrect  values  -  L©  and  -  C©  have  been  frequently 

given  and  commonly  used  as  the  values  of  the  effective  inductance 
and  capacity  of  the  antenna  at  its  fundamental.    These  lead 

also   to    the    incorrect    value    Le  *»  -^    for    the    low-frequency 

inductance.*  i 

The  values  for  other  frequencies  may  be  obtained  by  substitu- 
tion in  (13),  (14),  (15).     If  the  value  L  of  the  loading  coil  in  the 

lead-in  is  given,  the  quantity  ui^CJLo  is  directly  obtained  from 
Table  i. 

4.  BQUIVALENT  CIRCUIT  WITH  LUMPED  CONSTANTS 

In  so  far  as  the  frequency  or  wave  length  is  concerned,  the 
aerial  of  the  antenna  may  be  considered  to  have  constant  values 
of  inductance  and  capacity  and  the  values  of  frequency  or  wave 
length  for  different  loading  coils  can  be  computed  with  slight 
error  using  the  simple  formula  applicable  to  circuits  with  lumped 
inductance  and  capacity.    The  values  of  inductance  and  capacity 

ascribed  to  the  aerial  are  the  static  or  low  frequency;  that  is,  — 

for  the  inductance  and  C©  for  the  capacity.    The  total  inductance 

in  case  the  loading  coil  has  a  value  L  will  be  L  +  —  and  the 

3 
frequency  is  given  by 

' — \i '  ,\  (18) 


'V(^*t> 


*  These  values  are  given  by  J.  H.  Mmeciirft  in  Proc.  I.  R.  £.,  6,  p.  389;  xgtr-  It  may  be  shown  that  they 
lead  to  correct  values  for  the  reactance  of  the  aeria  1  and  hence  to  correct  values  of  freqaency,  as  was  verified 
by  the  experiments.  They  are  not.  however,  the  values  which  would  be  correct  ftf  an  artificial  antenna 
in  which  the  current  must  equal  the  maxiTnuin  in  the  actual  antenna  and  in  whidi  the  energies  must  also 
be  equal  to  those  in  the  antenna.  The  resistance  values  given  by  Prof.  Morecroft  agree  with  these  require- 
ments and  with  the  values  obtained  here. 
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or  the  wave  length  in  meters  by 

X-i884^(l  +  j^)Co  (19) 

where  the  inductance  is  expressed  in  microhenrys  and  the  capacity 
in  microfarads.  The  accm-acy  with  which  this  formula  gives  the 
wave  length  can  be  determined  by  comparison  with  the  exact  form- 
ula (8) .     In  the  second  column  of  Table  i  are  given  the  values 

of  (a-^CJLo  for  different  values  of  27  ^  computed  by  formula  (8). 


Formula  (18)  may  be  written  in  the  form  (a^jCJLo^    /X     i  so 


m 


that  the  values  of  (a^CoLo,  which  are  proportional  to  the  fre- 
quency, may  readily  be  computed  from  this  formula  also.  These 
values  are  given  in  the  third  column  and  the  per  cent  differences  in 
the  fourth  column  of  Table  i.  It  is  seen  that  formula  (18)  gives 
values  for  the  frequency  which  are  correct  to  less  than  i  per  cent 
excepting  when  very  close  to  the  fundamental  of  the  antenna; 
that  is,  for  very  sxnall  values  of  L.  Under  these  conditions  the 
simple  formula  leads  to  values  of  the  frequency  which  are  too  high. 
Hence  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  shown,  which  is  amply  sufficient 
in  most  practical  cases,  the  aerial  can  be  represented  by  its  static 

inductance  -7  with  its  static  capacity  Co  in  series,  and  the  fre- 

quency  of  oscillation  with  a  loading  coil  L  in  the  lead-in  can  be 
computed  by  the  ordinary  formula  applicable  to  circuits  with 
liunped  constants. 

In  an  article  by  X.  Cohen,*  which  has  been  copied  in  several 
other  publications,  it  was  stated  that  the  use  of  the  simple  wave- 
length formula  would  lead  to  very  large  errors  when  applied  to 
the  anteima  with  distributed  constants.  The  large  errors  found 
by  Cohen  are  due  to  his  having  used  the  value  L©  for  the  induct- 
ance of  the  aerial,  instead  of  -r^*  in  appl3ring  the  simple  formula. 

5.  DETBRMraATION  OF  STATIC  CAPACITY  AlTD  HfDUCTAlf CB 

In  appl3ring  formula  (8)  to  calculate  the  frequency  of  a  loaded 
antenna,  a  knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  Lo  and  Co  is  required. 

In  applying  formula  (18),  ^  and  Co  are  required.    Hence  either 

*!..  Cohen,  Blectrkal  World,  66.  p.  s86;  1915. 
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formula  may  be  used  if  the  static  capacity  and  inductance  values 
are  known.    We  will  call  these  values  simply  the  capacity  C»  and 

inductance  L*  of  the  antenna.    Hence  C»— Co,  L»  —  — ^  and  the 
wave  length  from  (19)  is  given  by 

X-i884V(L+La)Ca  (20) 

where  inductance  is  expressed  in  microhenrys  and  capacity  in 
microfarads,  as  before. 

The  capacity  and  inductance  of  the  antenna  are  then  readily 
determined  experimentally  by  the  familiar  method  of  inserting, 
one  after  the  other,  two  loading  coils  of  known  values  Li  and  L, 
^  in  the  lead-in  and  determining  the  frequency  of  oscillation  or  wave 
length  for  each.  From  the  observed  wave  lengths  Xi  and  Xj  and 
known  values  of  the  inserted  inductances,  the  inductance  of  the 
antenna  is  given  by 

^ — x.»-v  ^"^ 


and  the  capacity  of  the  antenna  from  either 


Xi-i884V(Li+La)Ca 


X,«i884V(L,-hLa)Ca 


(22) 


using,  preferably,  the  equation  corresponding  to  the  larger  valued 
coil.    This  assumes  that  formula  (20)  holds  exactly. 

As  an  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  antenna  has  Lo^so 
microhenrys  and  Co  =0.001  microfarad  and  that  we  insert  two 
coils  of  50  and  1 50  microhenrys  and  determine  the  wave  lengths, 
experimentally.  We  know  from  formula  (8)  and  Table  i  that  the 
wave  lengths  would  be  foimd  to  be  491  and  771  m.  From  the 
observed  wave  lengths  and  known  inductances,  the  value  of  L* 
would  be  found  by  (21)  to  be 

La  =»  1 7.8  microhenrys 
and  from  (22) 

Ca  =»  0.000999  microfarad. 

« 

Ca  is  very  close  to  the  assumed  value  Co  but  La  differs  by  7  per 

cent  from  — .    This  accturacy  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient.    TWc 

can,  however,  by  a  second  approximation,  derive  from  the  experi- 
mental data  a  more  accurate  value  of  La.    For,  the  observed  value 
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of  La  furnishes  rough  values  of  j^  and  t^>  which  in  this  example 
come  out  0.96  and  2.88,  respectively.  But  Table  i  gives  the  per 
cent  error  of  formula  (20)  for  different  values  of  y-  and  shows  that 
this  formula  gives  a  0.7  per  cent  shorter  wave  length  than  491  m 
(or  488  m)  for  7-  =-0.96  but  no  appreciable  difference  for  y-  —  2.88. 
Recomputing  L»,  using  488  and  771  m,  gives 

La =0.0168 
which  is  practically  identical  with  the  assumed  — • 

6.  DBTBRinNATION    OF   EFFECTIVE   RESISTANCE,  mDUCTAN CE,  AKD^ 

CAPACITY 

When  a  source  of  undamped  oscillations  in  a  primary  circuit 
induces  current  in  a  secondary  tuned  circuit,  the  current  in  the 
secondary,  for  a  given  emf ,  depends  only  upon  the  resistance  of 
the  secondary  circuit.  When  damped  oscillations  are  supplied 
by  the  isource  in  the  primary,  the  current  in  the  secondary,  for  a 
given  emf  and  primary  decrement,  depends  upon  the  decrement 
of  the  secondary ;  that  is,  upon  the  resistance  and  ratio  of  capacity 
to  inductance.  The  higher  the  decrement  of  the  primary  circuit 
relative  to  the  decrement  of  the  secondary  the  more  strongly  does 
the  current  in  the  secondary  depend  upon  its  own  decrement. 
This  is  evident  from  the  expression  for  the  ctutent  /  in  the  secondary 

circuit. 

NEo' 


P^ 


4//?^«'(x4) 


where  5'  is  the  decrement  of  the  primary,  8  that  of  the  secondary, 
R  the  resistance  of  the  secondary,  /  the  frequency,  Eo  the  maximum 
value  of  the  emf  impressed  on  the  primary,  and  N  the  wave-train 
frequency. 

These  facts  suggest  a  method  of  determining  the  effective 
resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  of  an  antenna  at  a  given 
frequency  in  which  all  of  the  measiu'ements  are  made  at  one 
frequency  and  which  does  not  require  any  alteration  of  the  antenna 
circuit  whatsoever.  The  experimental  circuits  are  arranged  as 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  where  5  represents  a  coil  in  the  primary  circuit 
which  may  be  thrown  either  into  the  circuit  of  a  soiu-ce  of  undamped 
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or  of  damped  oscillations.  The  coil  L  is  the  loading  coil  of  the 
antenna,  which  may  be  thrown  over  to  the  measuring  circuit  con- 
taining a  variable  inductance  L',  a  variable  condenser  C,  and  vari- 
able resistance  R\  The  condenser  C  should  be  resistance  free 
and  shielded,  the  shielded  terminal  being  connected  to  the  ground 
side.  First,  the  tmdamped  source  is  tuned  to  the  antenna,  and 
then  the  L'C  circuit  timed  to  the  sotu-ce.  The  resistance  R'  is 
then  varied  imtil  the  current  is  the  same  in  the  two  positions.  The 
resistance  of  the  L'C  circuit  is  then  equal  to  i?e,  the  effective 
resistance  of  the  aerial-ground  portion  of  the  antenna  and  VC  = 
LeC^.  Next,  the  damped  source  is  timed  to  the  antenna  and  the 
change  in  current  noted  when  the  connection  is  thrown  over  to 
the  L'C  circuit.  If  the  current  increases,  the  value  of  C  is 
greater  than  Ce,  and  vice  versa.     By  varying  both  U  and  C, 


Flo.  7. — Circuits  for  determining  the  effective  resistance,  inductance, 

and  capacity  of  an  antenna 

keeping  the  tuning  and  R'  unchanged,  the  current  can  be  adjusted 

to  the  same  value  in  both  positions.    Then,  since  L'C  ^^L^Ce  and 

C     C 

-p  =«  j^,  the  value  of  C  gives  C©  and  that  of  L'  gives  Le.    Large 

changes  in  the  variometer  setting  may  result  in  appreciable  changes 
in  its  resistance  so  that  the  measurement  should  be  repeated  after 
the  approximate  values  have  been  folmd.  To  eliminate  the 
resistance  of  the  variometer  in  determining  Re,  the  variometer  is 
shorted  and,  using  imdamped  oscillations,  the  resonance  current 
is  adjusted  to  equality  in  the  two  positions  by  varying  R\  Then 
R'=Re.  The  measurement  requires  steady  sources  of  feebly 
damped  and  strongly  damped  current.  The  former  is  readily 
obtained  by  using  a  vacuum-tube  generator.  A  resonance  trans- 
former and  magnesium  spark  gap  operating  at  a  low-spark  fre- 
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quency  serve  very  satisfactorily  for  the  latter  souroe,  or  a  single 
source  of  which  the  damping  can  be  varied  will  suffice.  An 
accturacy  of  i  per  cent  is  not  difficult  to  obtain. 

IV-  THE  INDUCTANCE  COEL 

The  transmission-line  theory  can  also  be  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  effects  of  distributed  capacity  in  inductance  coils. 
In  Fig.  8,  (a),  is  represented  a  single-layer  solenoid  connected  to 
a  variable  condenser  C.  A  and  B  are  the  terminals  of  the  coil, 
D  the  middle,  and  the  condensers  drawn  in  dotted  lines  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  capacities  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  coil.  In  Fig.  8,  (6),  the  same  coil  is  represented  as  a  line 
with    uniformly    distributed    inductance    and    capacity.    These 


is: 


-y-       -a.  Q 


7'  T 


O 


<h 


B 


Q»-> 


Fto.  8. — InducUince  coil  represented  as  a  line  vdth  uniform 
distribution  of  inductance  and  capacity 

assumptions  are  admittedly  rough  but  are  somewhat  justified 
by  the  known  similarity  of  the  oscillations  in  long  solenoids  to 
those  in  a  simple  anteima. 

1.  REACTANCB  OF  THE  COIL 

Using  the  same  notation  as  before,  an  expression  for  the 
reactance  of  the  coil,  regarded  from  the  terminals  AB  (x=o) 
will  be  determined  considering  the  line  as  closed  at  the  far  end 
D  {%*'[).  Equations  (3)  and  (4)  will  again  be  applied,  taking 
account  of  the  new  terminal  condition:  that  is,  for  x^l;  v«o. 
Hence 

A  cos  a)^CtLJ  ■=  — j5  sin  <a^CjI[l 

and  for  jc— o  

Vo— A  cos«/«  —  jBtan«VCiLi/cosarf 

io-  -y^Bsinarf 
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which  gives  for  the  reactance  of  the  coil  regarded  from  the 
terminals  A  B, 

X'-Y^tanoVCiH/ 
or  _ 

^'"Vr>^"^^^  (23) 

2.  NATURAL  FREQUENCIES  OF  OSCILLATION 

At  low  frequencies  the  reactance  of  the  coil  is  very  small  and 
positive  but  increases  with  increasing  frequency  and  becomes 

infinite  when  «VCoLo—-*    This  represents  the  lowest  frequency 

of  natural  oscillation  of  the  coil  when  the  terminals ,  are  open. 
Above  this  frequency  the  reactance  is  highly  negative,  approaching 
zero  at  the  frequency  (a^CJLo  —  x.  In  this  range  of  frequencies 
the  coil  behaves  as  a  condenser  and  wotdd  require  an  inductance 
across  the  terminals  to  form  a  resonant  circuit.    At  the  frequency 

o)  VCoLo = T  the  coil  will  oscillate  with  its  terminals  short-cncuited. 

As  the  frequency  is  still  further  increased  the  reactance  again 

becomes  increasmgly  positive. 

Condenser  Across  the  Terminals. — ^The  natural  frequencies  of 

oscillation  of  the  coil  when  connected  to  a  condenser  C  are  given 

by  the  condition  that  the  total  reactance  of  the  circuit  shall  be 

zero. 

X'+Xo-o 
From  this  we  have  

-y  ^  tan  ia^CoLo  -  ^ 

or  

cot  0?  -yjCpLp       C^  .      . 

(ayCoI^o  ^o 

This  expression  is  the  same  as  (8)  obtained  in  the  case  of  the 

C 
loaded  antenna,  excepting  that  ^  occurs  on  the  right-hand  side 

Co 

instead  of  j-fond  shows  that  the  frequency  is  decreased  and  wave 

■ 

length  increased  by  increasing  the  capacity  across  the  coil  in  a 
mamier  entirely  similar  to  the  decrease  in  frequency  produced  by 
inserting  loading  coils  in  the  antenna  lead-in. 

3.  EQUIVALENT  CIRCUn  WITH  LUMPED  CONSTANTS 

It  is  of  interest  to  investigate  the  effective  values  of  inductance 
and  capacity  of  the  coil  at  very  low  frequencies. 
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Expanding  the  tangent  in  equation  (23)  into  a  series  we  find 

X'-«Lo(i+^!^^^^+ ) 

and  neglecting  higher-power  terms  this  may  be  written 


y  w(-;fe) 


(aLi 


«C 


This  is  the  reactance  of  an  inductance  Lo  in  parallel  with  a  capacity 

Co 

— ^>  which  shows  that  at  low  frequencies  the  coil  may  be  r^;arded 

as  an  inductance  L©  with  a  capacity  —  across  the  terminals  and 

therefore  in  parallel  with  the  external  condenser  C.  Since  at  low 
frequencies  the  current  is  uniform  throughout  the  whole  coil,  it 
is  self-evident  that  its  inductance  should  be  Lo. 

Now,  the  similarity  between  equations  (24)  and  (8)  shows  that, 
just  as  accurately  as  in  the  similar  case  of  the  loaded  anteima,  the 
frequency  of  oscillation  of  a  coil  with  any  capacity  C  across  the 
terminals  is  given  by  the  formula 

T 

/- 


V^c.f) 


2tJlAc+'^\  (25) 


This,  however,  is  also  the  expression  for  the  frequency  of  a  coil 

C 
of  pure  inductance  L©  with  a  capacity  —  across  its  terminals  and 

which  is  in  parallel  with  an  external  capacity  C.  Therefore,  in  so 
far  as  frequency  relations  are  concerned,  an  inductance  coil  with 
distributed  capacity  is  closely  equivalent  at  any  frequency  to  a 
pure  inductance,  equal  to  the  low-frequency  inductance  (neglect- 
ing skin  effect),  with  a  constant  capacity  across  its  terminals. 
This  is  a  well-known  result  of  experiment,^  at  least  in  the  case  of 
single-layer  solenoids  which,  considering  the  changes  in  current 
and  voltage  distribution  in  the  coil  with  changing  frequency,  is  not 
otherwise  self-evident. 

Washington,  March  9,  1918. 

- 

'G.  W.  O.  Howe,  Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  London,  21,  p.  251,  1912:  P.  A.  Koteter.  Proc.  Inst.  Radio  Eaf^ 
1,  p.  i9p  19x3;  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Phys.  Rev.,  9.  p.  529.  19x7. 
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L  INTRODUCTIOW 

The  optical  property  of  air,  by  virtue  of  which  the  velocity, 
wave  length,  and,  in  general,  the  direction  of  light  is  changed  when 
passing  from  other  media  into  air,  has  been  of  practical  interest 
to  astronomers  and  physicists  for  many  centuries.  This  interest 
has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  experimental  and  theoretical 
researches  which  have  reacted  to  create  a  still  greater  interest  in 
the  subject.  The  majority  of  researches  on  the  refractivity  of  air 
received  their  inspiration  from  the  desire  to  correct  astronomical 
observations  for  the  refraction  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  in 
this  coilnection  much  work  was  done  to  establish  the  dependence 
of  such  corrections  on  the  state  of  the  air  as  determined  by  its 
temperatiu'e,  pressure,  and  constitution.  Other  investigations 
were  later  undertaken  more  especially  to  test  certain  theories  and 
laws  proposed  to  represent  the  relation  of  refractivity  to  density 
and  the  connection  between  refractivity  and  wave  length.  These 
are  of  primary  importance  to  spectroscopists  and  other  physicists. 
A  brief  review  of  the  objects,  experimental  methods,  and  results 
of  these  earlier  investigations  will  assist  in  explaining  the  pmpose 
of  this  additional  investigation  on  the  index  of  refraction  and  dis- 
persion of  air  described  in  detail  in  this  paper. 

1.  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

The  refractive  power  of  air  was  first  recognized  1900  years  ago 
by  Cleomedes,  who  suspected  that  it  explained  the  phenomenon 
of  a  Itmar  eclipse  when  both  sun  and  moon  were  visible  above  the 
earth's  horizon.  Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century,  expressed  cor- 
rect ideas  of  astronomical  refraction  in  his  Optics.  His  attempts 
to  measure  this  refraction  and  to  find  the  law  connecting  incidence 
and  refraction  angles  were  tmsuccessful.  Astronomical  refraction 
was  of  no  practical  importance  tmtil  the  observational  instruments 
and  methods  were  sufficiently  refined  to  measure  minutes  of  arc. 
In  fact,  Tycho  Brahe,*  in  the  sixteenth  centtuy,  was  the  first  to 
measm-e  this  refraction  successfully  and  he  constructed  the  first 
tables  of  corrections  to  astronomical  observations.  After  the  dis- 
covery in  the  seventeenth  century  of  Snell's  law  that  the  index  of 
refraction  is  a  constant  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  incidence  and  re- 
fraction angles,  theoretical  researches  attempted  to  find  the  differ- 
ential equation  of  the  path  of  light  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

>  Tsroo  Bfihe.  AJtioaomie  instsoratae  Progynuusmata,  Ffaaoofort.  xti^ft. 
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Such  an  equation  appears  to  have  been  first  derived  by  Brook 
Taylor*  in  1715.  Then  followed  the  work  of  Cassini,  Bouguer, 
Bernoulli,  Simpson,  Bradley,  Euler,  Lambert,  Lagrange,  Kramp, 
and  others,  climaxed  by  that  of  Laplace  in  1805.  Tables  con- 
structed on  Laplace's  formulae  were  used  in  astronomy  and  geod- 
esy for  many  years.  A  complete  review  of  these  labors  of  as- 
tronomers and  physicists  upon  this  complex  but  interesting  sub- 
ject of  astronomical  refraction  is  given  in  a  prize  essay  by  C. 
Bruhns.' 

The  earliest  absolute  value  of  the  refractivity  of  air  was  deter- 
mined by  Delambre,*  whose  result  was  obtained  in  1 805  from  more 
than  500  observations  of  the  altitudes  of  circum  polar  stars. 
Later  values  have  been  deduced  from  astronomical  observations 
by  Bessel,*  Gylden,"  Fuss,^  and  others. 

2.  PRISM  METHOD 

The  prism  method  for  measuring  the  refractive  power  of  gases 
was  first  used  by  Biot  and  Arago*  (1806),  who  observed  with 
a  telescope  the  apparent  change  of  position  of  an  object  seen 
through  a  hollow  prism  filled  with  air  when  the  density  of  the 
air  was  changed  by  varying  the  temperature  from  — 1.5  to  25°  C 
and  the  pressure  from  0.005  to  o-8  m  of  mercury.  From  these 
experiments  the  absolute  index 

sin  i 

n=-: — 

smr 

was  obtained  for  white  light  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  re- 
fractivity of  air  was  proportional  to  the  density.  Dulong*  (1826) 
also  measured  the  index  of  refraction  of  air  for  white  light  by  the 
prism  method.  Later  (1893)  Kayser  and  Runge*^  used  a  copper 
prism  with  quartz  windows  and  placed  the  prism  so  as  to  cover 
part  of  a  concave  grating.  Lines  in  the  iron  spectnun  and  in  the 
zinc  spectrum  were  photographed,  some  of  the  light  passing  by 
the  prism  and  the  rest  passing  through  the  prism  containing  air 
under   pressures   from    i    to    10   atmospheres.    The   refractive 

<  Brook  Tliylor,  MethoduB  incrementum.  Loodon.  17x5. 

*  C.  Bnihns,  Die  Astronamische  StnUenbrednuK,  Leipzig;  z86x. 

*  Ddambre,  s.  Laplace  Mecanique  celeste,  4;  1805. 

*  Besad,  s.  Biot  Compt.  rend.,  40. 

*  Gyldcii.  Mem.  de  I'acad.  de  St.  Petenburg.  10,  No.  z,  i966,  and  11.  No.  4.  s86S. 
Y  Fuss,  ibid.,  18,  No.  4;  1868. 

■  Biot  and  Amgo,  Mcmdsca  de  I'lnatltutc.  9,  p.  301;  1806. 

*  Dukog,  Ann.  de  Chun,  ct  de  Phys.  (9),  SI,  p.  154:  i8s6. 
M  Kayser  and  Rungc,  Ann.  d.  Phys.  M,  p.  193:  Z8913. 
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indices  for  different  wave  lengths  were  then  determined  from  the 
measured  shifts  of  the  spectrmn  lines  due  to  light  passing  through 
the  prism.  Wet  air  at  room  temperatures  from  ii  to  19®  C  was 
used  for  these  experiments  and  the  results  reduced  to  represent 
air  at  0°  C  and  760  mm. 

A  hollow  glass  prism  with  air  under  pressures  from  i  to  5 
atmospheres  was  used  by  Camazzi.**  Indices  of  refraction  were 
determined  from  measurements  of  the  prism  angle  and  the  inci- 
dence and  emergence  angles.    These  results  indicated  an  increase 

of  about  15  per  cent  in  ^  for  this  pressure  range. 

Lang  "  investigated  the  dependence  of  refractive  index  of  air 
on  temperature  by  observing  beams  of  Ught  reflected  from  prism 
faces  through  windows  of  a  heating  apparatus  surrounding  the 
prism  and  noting  the  deviations  for  various  temperature  differ- 
ences (2.4  to  95.0°  C)  between  the  air  inside  and  outside  the 
apparatus.  The  observations  were  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion  nt = tto — 0.000000905/  -1-0.00000000235/*. 

.   3.  INTERFEROMSTBR  METHODS 

The  interferometer  method  for  the  measurement  of  refrac- 
tive indices  of  gases  was  first  applied  by  Jamin  "  (1857).  Two 
Fresnel  mirrors  wete  used  to  make  two  beams  of  Ught,  traversing 
tubes  I  m  long,  interfere  and  the  difference  in  optical  path  pro- 
duced by  changing  the  pressure  in  one  of  the  tubes  was  determined 
with  a  compensator.  Modifications  of  Jamin 's  interferometer 
served  later  for  the  work  of  Ketteler,'*  Lorenz,"  Mascart,"  Chap- 
puis  and  Riviere,"  Perreati,*'  Walker,"  Gale,***  Magri,"  C.  and  M. 
Cuthbertson,"  Kaiser,"  Gruschke,"  Ahrberg,"  and  Koch.*«  Ket- 
teler  measured  the  absolute  index  of  ordinary  air  at  0°  C  and  760 
mm  for  sodiinn  Ught  and  indices  for  lithiinn  and  thallium  Ught 

u  Camazd.  II  Nuovo  Cimcnto  (6),  p.  385;  1897. 

u  Von  Lang,  Fogg.  Ann.,  16ft,  p.  448;  i874- 

It  Jamin,  Ann.  de  Chhn.  et  de  Phys.,  49,  p.  afta;  1857. 

>*  Ketteler,  Pogg.  Ann..  124,  p.  390;  1865. 

I*  I/>renz,  Wied  Ann.,  11,  p.  70;  x88o. 

i*Mascart,  Compt.  rend..  78,  p.  6x7;  1874. 

17  Chappuis  et  Riviere.  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (6),  14,  p.  5;  x888. 

u  Perreau,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  7,  p.  389: 1896. 

»  Walker,  Phil.  Trans..  901,  p.  435;  X903. 

*  Gale,  Phys.  Rev.,  14,  p.  x;  X903. 

"  Magri,  Phys.  Zeitadir.,  6,  p.  639;  1905. 

»  C.  and  M.  Cuthbertson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  68,  p.  xsx;  X9X0. 

*  Kaiser,  Ann.  d.  Phys.  (4),  IS,  p.  3x0;  X904. 

M  Gnucfake,  S.  A.  Jahrcaber,  Sdites.  Ges.  f .  Vaterl  Knlttir,  Natoia,  Sept..  1910. 

*  Ahrberg,  Diss.  Halle;  1909. 

*  Kocfa.  Nova  Acta  Soc  Upsal  (4),  t;  X909- 
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relative  to  that  of  sodium  by  obsei^ing  the  differences  in  pressure 
required  to  produce  successive  coincidences  among  the  fringes 
due  to  these  different  colors.  These  are  the  earliest  measure- 
ments of  the  dispersive  power  of  air;  that  is,  of  refractive  indices 
of  air  for  different  wave  lengths.  Lorenz  repeated  Ketteler's 
observations  on  sodium  and  lithium  light.  Mascart  divided  a 
beam  of  white  light  into  two  parts,  which  were  sent  through  two 
parallel  tubes  filled  with  gas  and  then  recombined  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  spectroscope.  When  the  relative  pressures  in  the 
two  tubes  were  changed,  Talbot  bands  appeared  in  the  spectrum 
because  of  the  change  in  optical  path.  The  index  of  refraction 
was  determined  from  a  count  of  the  number  of  bands  which 
passed  with  a  definite  change  in  pressure  at  points  in  the  spec- 
trum corresponding  to  four  lines  in  the  cadmitim  arc.  Koch 
used  an  interference  refractometer  to  measure  the  indices  of  air 
for  the  residual  rays  from  calcite  and  gypsum.  These  waves  are 
longer  than  those  corresponding  to  an  infra-red  absorption  band 
due  to  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide. 

The  principle  of  the  Jamin  refractometer  was  used  by  a  number 
of  investigators  to  find  the  relation  of  refractive  index  to  density 
as  affected  by  pressure  or  temperatme  variations. 

The  experiments  of  Chappuis  and  Riviere  on  air  at  2 1  °  C  indi- 
cated a  proportionality  of  refractivity  to  density  over  a  pressm-e 
range  from  o  to  20  atmospheres.  The  same  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  by  Perreau  who  worked  with  air  at  16^  C  up  to  about  5  atmos- 
pheres pressure.  Walker  measured  the  refractivity  of  air  under 
atmospheric  pressure  at  temperatures  of  10  to  100^  C  and  fotmd 
the  coefl&dent  of  index  variation  with  temperature  to  be  about 
2  per  cent  less  than  the  expansion  coefficient.  Gale's  experiments 
showed  that  the  proportionality  of  refractivity  and  density  held 
to  o.  I  per  cent  for  air  tmder  pressures  from  i  to  20  atmospheres. 
Magri  investigated  the  refractivity  of  air  under  pressmes  up  to 

n^  —  T 
200  atmospheres  and  preferred  the  relation  .  ^      .  ,  =  Const.    The 

more  simple  relation      ,    —  Const,  was  again  found  by  Kaiser  for 

air  pressures  from  o  to  i  atmosphere.  * 

The  Fizeau  dilatometer  is  another  type  of  interferometer  which 
has  been  used  for  measurements  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  air 
by  Benoit "  and  by  Scheel.**    In  Benoit's  experiments  a  tripod 

*  Benoit,  Jcur.  de  Phya.  (a).  8,  p.  451;  1889. 

*  Sdiiecl,  Verh.  d.  Dottacfa.  Phys.  Geo.,  9,  p.  m:  t9oj. 
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separated  two  interferometer  plates  which  were  illuminated  with 
sodimn  light  to  show  fringes.  The  displacement  of  these  fringes 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  the  interferometer  plates 
was  changed  through  the  range  o  to  So*'  C  showed  the  coeflSdent 
of  index  variation  with  temperature  to  be  identical  with  the. 
coefl&dent  of  expansion  of  the  gas,  that  is,  0.00367.  Sched  meas- 
ured refractive  indices  for  various  wave  lengths  when  the  air  was 
at  temperatures  of  16  and  —.192^  C. 

Rentschler '"  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  Fabry  and  Perot 
type  of  interferometer  for  the  measurement  of  refractive  indices 
of  a  gas  for  different  light  waves.  Silvered  plates  separated  9.005 
mm  were  used  with  a  concave  grating.  The  interferometer  was 
illuminated  with  a  quartz  mercury  lamp;  the  systems  of  circular 
interference  fringes  produced  by  different  radiations  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  diffraction  grating  and  photographed  when  a  vacuum 
existed  between  the  interferometer  plates  and  also  when  various 
pressures  of  air  were  present.  The  air  had  a  temperature  of 
21.1°  C,  but  the  fringe  shifts  from  which  the  indices  of  refraction 
were  computed  were  corrected  for  air  at  o^  C  and  760  mm. 

The  Fabry  and  Perot  interferometer  was  also  used  by  Miss 
Matthews  *®  and  by  Miss  Howell."  Miss  Matthews  undertook  to 
test  the  rdation  of  refractive  index  to  density  of  air  but  her 
results  are  too  meager  to  warrant  any  condusion.  Miss  Howell 
used  a  quartz  spectrograph  with  quartz  interferometef  plates 
covered  with  thin  nickd  films  and  meastured  the  index  of  air  for 
Id  points  between  2652  A  and  6678  A. 

4.  Dn^FRACTION  GRAUNG  METHOD 

A  diffraction  grating  in  a  chamber  which  could  be  evacuated 
was  used  by  Runge  "  for  dispersion  measurements  in  the  extreme 
ultra-violet  and  very  recently  by  Dickey"  for  refractive  index 
measurements  through  a  range  of  spectrum  from  2493  A  to 
6411  A.  Dickey  placed  a  bell  jar  with  a  quartz  window  over 
the  grating  and  determined  the  ratios  of  iron  arc  wave  lengths 
in  air  and  vacutmi  by  measuring  the  change  in  their  diffraction 
angles  when  the  air  was  removed  from  the  jar.  Values  of  the 
index  of  refraction  were  deduced  for  28  points  in  the  above- 
mentioned  spectrum  range,  the  value  for  each  point  being  deter- 
mined from  the  measured  shifts  of  an  average  of  8  lines  in  the 

*  Rcntacfakr.  AMtotSk.  JL,  t8,  p.  345;  1908.  *>  Runcc,  Wlcd  Ann.,  M.  p.  44;  1893. 

*  llatthews.  Jour.  Pnnk.  Inst..  177,  p.  673 ;  1914.        *  Didwy,  Astraph.  JL,  46.  p.  188;  1917. 

*  Howell,  Fhyi.  Her.,  6,  p.  81  ^  19x5. 
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neighborhood.  The  dispersion  was  assumed  to  be  linear  for  this 
reduction  except  in  the  ultra-violet  where  Kayser  and  Runge's 
dispersion  formula  was  used.  Great  diflSculty  was  encoimtered 
with  temperature  changes  in  the  grating  when  the  space  around 
it  was  evacuated. 

5.  SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  WORK. 

This  brief  review  of  the  previous  work  on  the  index  of  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  air  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Table  i  is 
a  collection  of  all  the  indices  of  refraction  of  air  which  have  been 
given  by  the  observers  mentioned  above.  The  last  column  con- 
tains values  computed  with  the  aid  of  a  dispersion  formula  derived 
from  observations  which  will  be  described  later  in  this  paper. 

TABUS  1.— (n-l)lO^ 


Otwexver  and  data 

Delambret 
1805 

Blot  and 

Ango, 

1806 

Dttlong, 
1826 

Jamln, 
1857 

Ketteler, 
1865 

Mascartf 
1874 

1880 

Bureau 
Standards, 

1918 

X 

4300 

2953.0 
2944.0 

2941.1 

5085 

2933.4 

5345 

2956.69 

2927.3 

5378 

1 

2938.0 

2926.6 

5560 

2940.47 

2945.86 

294aO 

2940.0 

2923.2 

5893 

2947.04 

2927.0 
2921.0 

2910.8 

2917.6 

6438 

2910.4 

6707 

2926.69 

2900.9 

2907.5 

aiidluviere> 
1888 

BWHottf 

1889 

Kayier 

and  Rmute* 

1893 

FamaUf 
1896 

Walkar, 
1903 

19diS' 

SdiMl, 
1907 

Bureau 

Standards, 

1918 

2360 

3216.0 
3155.0 
3091.0 
3085.0 
3033.0 

29M.0 

323a  2 

2550 

' 

3171. 2 

2850 

3098.1 

2860 

1 

3096.2 

3250 

1 

3036.7 

4200 

2964.0 

4358 

1 



2954.0 

2956.9 

4430 

2952.0 

1 1 

2954.1 

4677 

2953  0 

2944.9 

4710 

1 

2946w0 

2943.9 

4800 

2951.0 

' 

2941.1 

4922 

oob| 

2937  6 

5016 

2935.0 

S048 

2934.2 

5085 

2942.0 
2935.0 

2933.4 

5378 

2926.6 

5460 

2929.0 

2924.0 

2925. 0 

5630 

""*2924.*6*" 

2921.9 

5780 

2918.0 

2819.8 

5893 

2919.0 

2922.5 

2916^0 

2928.0 

2917.6 

6152 

2912.0 

2913.8 

6438 

2918  0 

2910.4 

70S6 

2904.0 

2904.2 
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W^H 


Rentadilos* 
1908 

Abiben, 
1909 

1909 

Onaachke, 
1910 

Cvttibeit- 
Mii,1910 

HowaD, 
1915 

Dickey, 

1917 

Bttrem 
Standards 

1918 

X 
2493 

3222.0 
3182.0 
3159.0 

3189.3 

2567 

3166.3 

2614 

3152.9 

2652 

314a  0 

3142.8 

2665 

3138.0 
8119.0 

3139.4 

Iff^A 

3124.0 

2894 

t 

3090.2 
3073.7 
3066.2 

3089.7 

2967 

1 

3076.9 

3022 

"soii'o" 

3030.0 

3067.9 

3038 

1 

306&3 

3188 

3043.0 

3043L2 

3293 

1 

3031.4 

3341 

3036.0 

3026.0 

3450 

3012.0 
3003.0 

2997.0 
2981.0 
2977.0 

3015.0 

3576 

3003.5 

3650 

2997.0 

2997.7 

3867 

2982.3 

3941 

2977.8 

3965 

298aO 

29715 

4046 

2972.0 

297L9 

4119 

2967.0 
2965.0 
2959.0 

2967.9 

4220 

29611 

4315 

2958.7 

4358 

2956.0 

2957.0 

297a  9 

2956.9 

4409 

295S.0 

2954^9 

4471 

2978.0 

29515 

2952.3 

4518 

29SL0 
2945.0 
2942.0 

29519 

4619 

2947.0 

4712 

2969.0 

2944.0 

29419 

4861 

295L1 

29313 

4879 

294a0 

29317 

4922 

2962.0 

296ao 

2937.6 

5016 

2935.0 

29310 

5140 

2929.0 
2926.0 

2925.0 
2925.0 
2922.0 

2932.1 

5202 

29315 

5270 

• 

29219 

5328 

1 

2927.7 

5406 

9 

29211 

5460 

2930.0 

2925.0 

2937.0 

2936.0 

29210 

5616 

2919.0 

2922.1 

5769 

2925.0 

2919.4 

5780 

2919. 

29113 

5790 

2929.8 

29112 

5876 

2919.6 

2917.8 

5893 

2929.8 

2939.0 

2917.6 

6231 

2914.0 

29iao 

2912.8 

6412 

29ia6 

6438 

2911.0 

29ia4 

6563 

2919.2 

29019 

6678 

293aO 

2912.0 

2907.7 

6706 

2918.5 
2880.6 
2887.5 

2907.5 

67094 

86784 

•••••••••V 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  restilts  in  Table  i  are  given  by  the 
various  observers  to  represent  indices  of  refraction  of  air  at  o**  C 
and  760  mm.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  meastirements  were 
not  made  with  air  actually  at  o^  C  and  760  mm,  but  at  various 
temperatures  and  pressures  and  then  corrected  for  the  density 
of  the  air.  In  some  cases  water  vapor  was  present  in  the  air, 
and  a  few  observers  have  neglected  to  state  the  temperature, 
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pressure,  or  constitution  of  the  air  with  which  they  worked. 
Although  these  results  are  for  these  reasons  not  strictly  comparable, 
their  disagreement  on  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  be  very  large, 
considering  the  fact  that  they  represent  such  a  large  range  of 
experimental  methods,  apparatus,  and  observers.  Most  of  the 
dispersion  measurements,  however,  have  been  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  spectral  region,  and  dispersion  formulas 
given  to  represent  these  measurements  disagree  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  refractivity  (tir-i)  of  air  for  ultra-violet  light. 

The  Cauchy  dispersion  formulas  given  by  various  observers 
to  represent  the  refractivity  of  air  (o®  C  and  760  mm)  as  a  function 
of  the  wave  length  in  Angstroms  are  collected  here  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  together  with  some  of  the  values  of  (n — j)  10^  result- 
ing from  the  formulas. 

Dispersion  FormulAS  for  Dry  Air  (0^  C  and  760  mm) 

KayscrandRtmge....(n-/)io^=288i.7  ^^j^ill^+j^^J^ 

C^^^^- («-i)xo^-.885.4  +^+5^,1^ 

^-"^ (n-.)xo^-a88x.7  ^^+^^, 

^^-y (^-^)"'-^^78.i.+5^f^+,-^. 

Bureau  of  Standards,  .(n- 1)10^=2875.66+5^11^.^,^^^^ 


ObMrvtr 


Kayser  tnd  Range . . 

Rentflchler 

Cuthbeftaon 

Howell 

Dickey 

Burecu  of  SUndardi 


X2000 

X4000 

X6000 

3408.2 

2976.3 

2920.7 

3766.9 

2974.9 

2923.1 

3532.4 

2988.6 

2926.4 

3464.9 

2973.6 

2918.1 

3512.2 

2972.1 

2914.6 

3447.1 

2973.2 

2915.8 

X8000 


2903.0 
2912.0 
2907.5 
2901.3 
2897.6 
2897.5 


Four  different  expressions  have  been  proposed  to  represent 
the  relation  between  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  and  its 
density.  The  earliest  one  was  supported  by  Newton  and  indi- 
cated       .    « constant.    An  empirical   relation  — ^  =  constant 

was  found  by  Dale  and  Gladstone  **  in  measurements  of  refractive 
indices   of   liquids   at   various   temperatures.    A   n%w   relation 


(n»H-2)d 


constant,  was  deduced  by  I/Orenz"  from  the  elastic 


MDale  and  Gladabone,  Phil.  Trana.p  161t  p.  3x7:  1863.        «  Lorenz,  Wied  Ann.  11,  p.  70;  z88o. 
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solid  theory  and  later  from  the  electron  theory  by  Lorentz.** 

The  fourth  relation,  -^—r — ^  —  constant,  was  proposed  by  Magri*' 

n  —J 

to  represent  his  measurements  on  air  under  high  pressure. 
Experiments  on  gases  form  the  best  test  of  these  various  rela- 
tions since  the  density  of  gases  can  be  varied  more  easily  than 
that  of  solids  and  liquids.  Many  of  the  investigations  on  air  men- 
tioned above  were  undertaken  to  find  the  exact  relation  of  index 
of  refraction  to  density,  but  the  results  are  more  or  less  in  con- 
flict and  point  to  no  definite  choice  between  the  different  relations 
proposed.  It  is  evident  that  this  choice  depends  on  extremely 
accurate  meastu-ements,  since  n^^i  differs  from  an  integral 
multiple  of  n  — J  only  by  a  term  of  the  order  (n  — j)'.  For  air 
n  — 7=0.0003,  approximately,  so  that  (n  — i)'=9Xio"'.  It  may 
be  that  changes  in  pressures  or  temperature  used  to  change  the 
density  of  the  air  introduce  errors  in  the  observations  which  are 
much  larger  than  the  difference  between  the  relations  under  test 
so  that  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  measurements  on  air  the  pro- 
posed relationships  of  index  and  density  are  indistinguishable. 

n.  PURPOSE 

1.  WAVE  LENGTH  CORRECTIONS  FOR  TEMPERATURE  ANB  PRESSURE 

OF  AIR 

The  measurements  of  indices  of  refraction  of  air  which  are  de- 
scribed below  were  inspired  by  spectroscopic  problems  connected 
with  the  acctu'ate  measurement  of  wave  lengths.  The  funda- 
mental spectroscopic  standard  has  been  defined  by  the  Interna- 
tional Wave  Length  Committee  as  6438.4696  A  which  represents 
the  length  of  a  wave  of  Cadmium  red  radiation  in  dry  air  at  15®  C 
and  76  cm.  Other  radiations  whose  wave  lengths  are  determined 
relative  to  the  primary  standard  are  called  secondary  standards 
and  a  large  number  of  these  are  required  throughout  the  entire 
spectral  range  to  facilitate  spectroscopic  work.  When  determi- 
nations of  secondary  standards  are  made  in  air  at  temperatures 
other  than  15°  C,  and  pressiu-es  differing  from  76  cm.  the  determi- 
nations require  corrections  which  demand  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  air  and  the  dependence  of  indices  of  refraction  on 

density. 

» 

**  Irorentz,  Theory  of  Blectroas,  p.  Z43.  "*  Magri,  Phys.  Zcitidir.,  6,  p.  639;  1905. 
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2.  WAVE  LBNOTH  CORRECTIONS  TO  VACUUX 

Furthennore,it  is  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  convert  wave  lengths 
measured  in  air  to  their  values  in  a  vacuum.  This  is  especially 
important  for  the  discussion  of  mathematical  relations  among 
spectral  lines  in  which  it  is  best  to  use  the  vacuum  values  of  oscil- 
lation frequencies.  For  this  purpose  oscillation  frequency  is  de- 
fined as  the  number  of  waves  contained  in  i  cm  in  vacuum;  that 
is,  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave  length  in  centimeters  reduced  to  its 
value  in  vacuimi.  To  reduce  the  wave  length  of  any  line  measm-ed 
in  air  to  its  real  value  in  vacuum  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by 
the  refractive  index  of  air  for  light  of  the  particular  wave  length. 
For  air  at  15®  C  and  76  cm  this  correction  amounts  to  4-2.468  A 
for  the  wave  length  9000  A  or  —3.05  in  the  oscillation  frequency. 
At  2000  A  the  correction  to  the  wave  length  is  +  0.65 1  A  or  —  1 6.28 
to  the  oscillation  frequency.  In  the  early  work  on  spectral  series 
the  accuracy  of  the  wave  length  measurements  was  not  very  great 
and  did  not  warrant  correction  to  vacuum  value. 

For  this  reason  Elayser  and  Runge  used  oscillation  frequencies 
deduced  from  wave  lengths  meastu'ed  in  air  without  reduction  to 
vacuum.  Recently,  the  accuracy  of  wave  length  measurements 
has  been  increased  by  the  use  of  the  interferometer  for  wave-length 
comparisons,  and  also  by  the  use  of  large  diffraction  gratings 
working  with  the  new  system  of  international  standards  of  wave 
length  derived  from  interferometer  experiments.  An  accm-acy 
of  one  part  in  several  millions  is  now  striven  for  in  wave  length 
measurements  and  to  maintain  this  relative  acctu-acy  in  the  values 
converted  to  vacuum  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion to  two  or  three  units  in  the  seventh  decimal  place. 

This  Btureau  has  been  interested  in  the  accurate  measurement 
of  wave  lengths  in  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements  and  has  had 
considerable  success  in  extending  such  measurements  out  into  the 
infra-red  region  of  the  spectrum.  Interferometer  comparisons 
have  been  made  in  the  iron  spectrum  to  9000  A**  and  in  the  spectra 
of  neon  and  argon  to  8500  A.*'  Grating  spectra  have  been  photo- 
graphed and  measured  in  many  cases  beyond  9000  A  ■•  and  waves 
longer  than  10  006  A  have  been  measm-ed  in  the  arc  spectra  of 
the  ferrous  mfetals." 

To  correct  these  measurements  to  standard  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  also  to  change  them  to  vacuum  values,  requires  ex- 
tensive and  acctu'ate  data  on  the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers 

"  Unimblished.  *  TUs  BuOctin,  14,  p.  371 ;  19x7. 
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of  air.  The  introductory  review  and  summary  of  such  data  show 
that  although  a  large  number  of  researches  on  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  air  have  been  made,  employing  many  different  experi- 
mental methods,  the  observations  up  to  the  present  time  have 
covered  a  comparatively  small  spectral  region  and  are  often  in 
rather  wide  disagreement.  Most  observers  have  been  content  with 
index  determinations  for  one  point,  or  at  most  only  a  few  points,  in 
the  ultra-violet  and  short  wave  visible  spectral  regions,  and  no 
values  of  the  index  of  air  have  ever  been  published  for  waves  in 
the  extreme  red  and  adjacent  infra-red  regions. 

The  work  described  in  the  present  paper  was  first  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  indices  of  refraction  of  air  for  red 
and  infra-red  light.  When  this  was  completed  the  observations 
were  carried  on  through  the  visible  spectrum  and  pushed  out  into 
the  ultra-violet  until  practically  the  entire  spectral  region  which 
is  accessible  to  ordinary  photography  was  investigated. 

m.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 
1.  FABRY  AND  PEROT  INTERFEROMETER  FOR  MEASUREMENT  OF  & 

For  the  measurement  of  absolute  indices  of  refraction  of  air, 
convenience  and  efficiency  together  with  greatest  accuracy 
recommended  the  method  which  makes  use  of  the  Fabry  and 
Perot  interferometer.  This  apparatus  allows  the  most  satisfactory 
control  of  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air  whose  optical 
properties  it  is  desired  to  determine.  It  also  permits  observa- 
tions to  be  recorded  simultaneously  by  photography  for  a  large 
number  of  diflferent  wave  lengths.  These  advantages  determined 
the  use  of  the  Fabry  and  Perot  type  of  interferometer  for  the 
present  investigations^  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus 
will  be  given  in  Section  IV  of  this  paper. 

The  experimental  method  was  as  follows:  Diametric  sections 
of  the  circular  (Haidinger)  rings  produced  by  the  various  rays 
from  a  source  of  light  illuminating  the  parallel  plates  of  the  inter- 
ferometer were  photographed,  first,  when  a  vacuum  existed 
between  the  interferometer  plates,  and  then  when  dry  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure  was  present.  If  the  distance  between  the 
interferometer  plates  is  e,  then  the  ntmiber  of  waves  p  (order  of 
interference)  of  length  X  existing  in  this  distance  when  air  is 
absent  is  /> «  efK.  When  dry  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  present 
between  the  plates  the  wave  length  X  is  shortened  to  X',  and 
consequently  the  number  of  waves  contained  in  the  same  distance 


^ 
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e  is  increased  to  p^^elW  The  total  order  of  interference  p  at 
the  center  of  the  system  of  circular  fringes  in  general  consists 
of  a  whole  number  P  and  a  fraction  p^.  The  fraction  pi  is  deter- 
mined from  measurexnents  of  the  ring  diameters  and  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  P.  If  these  fractions  are  obtained  for  three  or  more 
different  but  known  wave  lengths,  the  whole  number  P  and  finally 
the  distance  e  can  be  fotmd  readily  and  accurately  by  a  method 
previously  described.*^  Similar  procedure  is  required  for  the 
determination  of  p^  and  P'  when  air  exists  between  the  inter- 
ferometer plates.  When  the  wave-length  values  in  air  were  used 
for  finding  the  order  of  interference  for  vacuum  between  the 
plates,  differences  were  observed  between  the  computed  and 
measured  fractional  parts  of  the  order  because  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  air.  These  differences  were  not  large  enough,  however,  to 
introduce  any  difficulty  or  ambiguity  in  the  determination  of  the 
correct  order  of  interference. 

By  definition  the  index  of  refraction  n  of  air  for  wave  length  X,  is 

velocity  of  light  of  wave  length  X  in  vacuum     ^      .^- 

w=« — -. — TT^ — r  i«  t.. — 7 i — °<  x/  ♦ — ; •    In  eitner  case 

velocity  of  hght  of  wave  length  X'  m  air 

the  velocity  is  the  product  of  frequency  and  wave  length;  and 

since  frequency  is  assumed  to  remain  constant  we  xnay  write 

X  (  =  wave  length  in  vacuum)      xt  t     ^t«    •  ^  ^ 

n  =  r-T7 i — znxT-' :^"'^ "    Now  apply  the  mterferometer 

X'( — wave  length  m  air)  '^'^  -^ 

to  the  measurement  of  n.  When  the  -space  between  the  inter- 
ferometer plates  is  exhausted  of  air,  the  distance  e  is  found  to 
contain  p  waves  of  length  X.  When  air  at  a  definite  temperature 
and  pressure  is  present  between  the  plates,  p'  waves  of  length  X' 
are  found  to  be  contained  in  e.  Since  ^  is  a  constant  distance, 
^^^\^pr\t ^  or  X/X'=»/>7/>»  and  the  index  of  refraction  of  air 
imder  the  conditions  in  which  />'  is  observed  can  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  observed  orders  of  interference  p  and  p\  that  is, 

• 

/>'(  =  number  of  waves  in  e  air) 

^^£ — i : L • 

p  ( ^number  of  waves  in  e  vacuum) 

IV.  DESCRIPTION  OP  APPARATUS 
1.  GBlffBRAL  PLAN 

The  general  plan  of  the  apparatus  is  represented  in  Figs,  i 
and  2,  which  differ  only  in  the  dispersive  apparatus. 

The  image  of  a  source  of  light  O  is  projected  with  threefold 
magnification  by  a  quartz  lens  L,  upon  the  interferometer  plates 

iThis  Bulletin,  11,  p.  198;  X9Z5-Z9X6. 
IIOSW**— 19 15 
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/,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  cylinder  A ,  whose  ends  are  closed  with 
quartz  windows.  An  image  of  the  circular  fringes  produced  by 
the  interferometer  is  projected  upon  the  slit  5  of  a  spectrograph 
by  means  of  a  quartz  fluorite  achromatic  objective  L,.  For 
most  of  the  work  a  grating  spectrograph  was  used  with  the  grating 
mounted  in  parallel  light  as  shown  in  Fig.  i ,  where  M  represents 
a  speculum  concave  ixiirror,  G  the  concave  grating,  and  P  the 
photographic  plate.  The  mirror  and  grating  each  have  a  radius 
of  curvatiu-e  of  about  640  cm.    The  grating  was  nded  by  Dr. 


"     Im 


:^^> 


FlQ.  i.^-Gfoiing  spectrograph 


Flo.  2. — Prism  spectrograph 

m 

Anderson  and  possesses  39800  lines  on  a  distance  of  13.2  cm. 

The  linear  dispersion  at  P  with  this  apparatus  is  about  10  A  per 

xnillimeter  in  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order. 

In  the  region  of  the  spectrum  where  the  waves  are  shorter  than 

2800  A  the  reflecting  power  of  speculum  metal  becomes  very  small 

and  too  much  light  was  lost  in  the  reflections  from  the  mirror  and 
grating.     For  these  short  waves,  therefore,  a  prism  spectograph 

whose  optical  parts  consist  of  quartz  and  rock  salt  was  used  to 

separate  the  different  radiations  emanating  from  the  source  of 

light.    The  prism  R,  Fig.  2,  was  of  rock  salt  with  a  60^  angle  and 
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3-inch  refracting  edge.  The  collimator  C  is  a  quartz  rock  salt 
objective  and  the  camera  lens  T  is  made  of  quartz.  This  spectro- 
graph was  designed  for  the  photography  of  interference  fringes  in 
the  spectral  region  2000-3000  A,  and  gives  a  Unear  dispersion  of 
about  I  A  per  xnillimeter  (at  X=»25oo  A)  in  the  focal  plane  where 
the  photographic  plate  P  is  placed. 

2.  SOURCES 

The  soixrces  of  light  used  in  this  work  w.ere  chosen  by  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications:  (i)  The  spectra  must  show  a  large  number 
of  lines  of  sufficient  intensity  and  regularity  of  distribution.  (2) 
The  lines  must  be  sufficiently  sharp  or  homogeneous  to  show  good 
interference  fringes  with  comparatively  large  path  differences  or 
orders  of  interference. 

The  standard  iron  arc  was  used  through  the  range  of  wave 
lengths  from  2750  A  to  9000  A  and  interferometers  were  used 
which  made  the  average  order  of  interference  about  20  000  waves. 
In  the  long  wave  region  these  observations  were  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  electrical  discharge  tubes  containing  neon  and  argon. 
Observations  were  made  with  the  spectrum  of  neon  between  the 
wave-length  limits  5852  A  and  8495  A,  and  with  the  spectrum  of 
argon  from  6500  A  to  8521  A.  The  radiations  from  these  gases 
are  quite  homogeneous  and  they  were  therefore  used  with  a  larger 
order  of  interference  which  averaged  about  70  000  waves.  In  the 
extreme  ultra-violet  region  the  most  satisfactory  source  was  found 
to  be  a  copper  arc  with  a  positive  carbon  electrode  above.  This 
spectrum  was,  used  for  observations  in  the  wave  length  interval 
2200  A-3200  A  with  orders  of  interference  averaging  16  000  waves. 

The  interferometer  plates  were  glass  or  quartz  disks  of  42  mm 
diameter  and  6  or  8  xojti  thickness.  These  plates  were  thinly 
covered  with  metalKc  films  by  the  method  of  sputtering  from  a 
metallic  cacthode  in  a  vacuum.  Fotur  different  jf)airs  of  plates 
were  used  in  all,  each  pair  being  used  in  the  spectral  region  where 
its  metallic  films  showed  their  highest  reflecting  power  and  the 
least  absorption.  In  the  red  and  infra-red  parts. of  the  spectrum 
glass  plates  with  thin  copper  films  were  used.  In  the  visible 
spectrum  glass  plates  with  silver  films  were  used.  For  the  short 
visible  waves  and  adjacent  ultra-violet  quartz  plates  with  nickel 
films  were  found  most  efficient  while  silicon  films  on  quartz^  plates 
were  found  greatly  superior  to  nickel  in  the  shortest  ultra-violet. 
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The  interferometer  plates  /,  Fig.  3,  were  held  apart  and  parallel 
by  three  invar  posts  of  equal  length,  held  in  an  invar  ring.  These 
invar  separators  or  etalons  ranged  in  length  from  2  to  25  mm  de- 
pending on  the  source  of  light  and  the  spectral  region  which  was 
being  used.  The  system  of  plates  and  etalons  was  placed  in  a 
hollow  cylinder  (5  cm  by  10  cm),  and  held  against  a  flange  on  one 
end  of  this  cylinder  by  screwing  a  disk  D  down  the  other  aid. 
This  disk  had  a  2  cm  hole  in  its  center  to  allow  the  passage  of 
light  through  the  interferometer.  Three  small  screws  in  tiie 
flange  pressed  against  springs  which  bore  on  the  interferometer 
plate  facing  the  flange  and  permitted  the  adjustment  of  the  plates 
to  parallelism  by  varying  the  pressure  on  the  separating  post. 

The  disk  screw  D  allowed  the  adaptation  of  this  interferometer 
mounting  to  separators  or  etalons  ranging  from  2  to  50  mm  in 
length.     After  the  interferometer  plates  were  adjusted  so  as  to  be 


Fig.  3. — InUrfeTOmtter 

Strictly  parallel,  the  entire  interferometer  moimting  was  slipped 
into  a  closely  fittiug  brass  tube  40  cm  long  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  bath  whose  temperature  could  be  regulated  at  will  as  de- 
scribed below. 

4.  AIR  CHAMBER 

In  order  to  secure  an  accuracy  in  n-i  of  i  in  the  fourth  agnifi- 
cant  figure,  it  was  neressary  to  control  the  temperature  of  the  air 
tmder  investigation  and  the  interferometer  to  o.i^  C  and  the 
pressure  of  the  air  to  0.3  mm  of  mercury.  To  accomplish  this 
the  air  chamber  A,  Fig.  4,  was  surrounded  by  a  bath  of  atcohd 
and  water.  The  Ijqui^  was  circulated  throi^h  the  tubes  D  and 
E  by  the  motor-driven  propeller  F.  Cooling  was  supplied  to  the 
liquid  by  the  brine  coil  C  and  heat  by  a  5-ohm  resistance  coil  H, 
the  current  in  which  was  regulated  by  a  relay  operated  by  the 
thermostat  J.  This  apparatus  was  surrounded  with  ground-cork 
insulation  and  moimted  in  a  wooden  box.  With  this  arrangement 
the  liquid  around  A  could  be  held  within  0.01 '^  C  of  the  required 
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V.  EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE 

I.  OPTICAL  ADJUSTMENTS 

After  the  interferometer  plates  were  made  parallel  to  each  other 
the  interferometer  moimting .  was  inserted  to  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder  surroimded  by  the  constant  temperature  bath.  The  box 
containing  this  apparatus  stood  on  a  tripod  fitted  with  leveling 
screws  and  rotating  top  by  means  of  which  the  interferometer 
could  be  leveled  and  oriented  so  that  the  center  of  the  circular 
fringe  system  fell  exactly  on  the  center  of  the  spectrograph  slit. 

2.  TBMFBRATURB  RBGULATIOlf  S 

Spectroscopists  are  concerned  with  the  index  of  refraction  and 
dispersion  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressures  and  room  temperatures 
since  most  wave  length  measurements  are  made  in  air  tmder  these 
conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature.  In  these  experiments, 
therefore,  extensive  observations  were  made  on  these  optical  prop- 
erties of  air  at  atmospheric  pressures  and  at  tempertitures  of  o, 
15,  and  30®  C,  which  cover  the  range  of  ordinary  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  surrounding  the  interferometer 
was  brought  to  the  desired  point  and  maintained  by  the  thermo- 
stat control  throughout  the  experiment.  This  temperature  was 
held  for  a  period  of  one  to  two  hoiu-s  before  beginning  the  photo- 
graphic exposiu-es  in  order  to  eliminate  temperature  gradients 
and  establish  a  steady  state  in  the  interferometer.  Cooling  or 
heating  effects  due  to  letting  air  in  or  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
apparatus  were  guarded  against  by  allowing  i  o  to  15  minutes  to 
elapse  after  each  of  these  operations  for  a  return  to  the  steady 
state. 

3.  PRESSURE  OBSERVATIONS 

Each  set  of  photographic  exposures  was  begim  with  a  vacuum 
between  the  interferometer  plates.  The  apparatus  was  washed 
out  with  dry  air  once  or  twice  before  the  low  pressure  was  main- 
tained for  the  fiirst  exposure.  This  low  pressure,  as  indicated  by 
the  electrical  discharge  tube,  corresponded  in  general  to  a  pressure 
of  only  a  few  himdredths  of  a  millimeter  of  merciuy.  After  the 
observations  for  vacuiun  between  the  interferometer  plates  were 
recorded  a  two-way  stopcock  cut  oflf  th^pump  and  adxnitted  air 
from  the  room  after  being  dried  by  passing  through  caldmn 
chloride  and  phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  pressure  of  this  air  was 
read  from  the  barometers  described  above.    When  the  exposures 
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were  longer  than  about  5  minutes  the  pressure  observations  were 
made  before  and  after  and  the  mean  value  was  used  in  the  density 
reductions.  " 

4.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURBS 

In  general  five  photographic  exposures  were  made  for  each 
experiment,  from  which  the  indices  of  refraction  of  air  at  a  definite 
density  could  be  determined  for  a  certain  wave  length  region. 
These  exposures  were  made  in  the  following  order:  (i)  Inter- 
ference rings  for  vacuum  between  the  interferometer  plates;  (2) 
interference  rings  for  dry  air  betweeh  the  interferometer  plates; 
(3)  interference  rings  for  vacuum  between  the  interferometer 
plates ;  (4)  interference  rings  for  dry  air  between  the  interferome- 
ter plates;  and  (5)  gages  from  which  the  diameters  of  the  photo- 
graphed rings  could  be  transformed  to  their  actual  size  as  projected 
on  the  slit  of  the  spectrograph.  These  five  exposures  were  generally 
made  on  a  5  by  8  plate,  the  plate  holder  being  lowered  about 
1.5  cm  between  exposures. 

The  exposure  times  in  the  visible  and  adjacent  ultra-violet 
spectrum  ranged  from  i  to  10  minutes.  The  longest  infra-red 
and  shortest  ultra-violet  waves  required  exposures  of  60  minutes. 
Spectrum  regions  were  chosen  in  successive  experiments  to  over- 
lap half  of  the  preceding  region. 

Several  photographs  which  are  typical  of  those  made  in  this 
work  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  5  and  6.  Fig.  5  shows  the  yellow 
and  red  portion  of  the  spectrum  of  neon  with  interference  maxima 
and  xninima  in  the  spectrum  lines.  These  fringes  were  produced 
by  an  interferometer  whose  silvered  plates  were  separated  3.75 
mm.  The  first  exposure  (a)  was  miade  after  the  air  was  removed, 
and  the  second  (b)  was  made  with  dry  air  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  15®  C  between  the  interferometer  plates.  Fig.  6  shows 
similar  interference  phenomena  in  the  infra-red  spectrum  of 
iron.  These  fringes  were  produced  by  a  10  mm  separation  of  the 
interferometer  plates  with  copper  fihns.  Wave  lengths  in"  dry  air 
at  atmospheric  presstu-e  and  30^  C  caused  (a),  and  wave  lengths 
in  a  vacuum  gave  (b) . 

5.  ICEASUREICENT  OF  RING  DIAMETERS 

The  diameters  of  the  interference  rings  were  meastu-ed  by  means 
of  a  micrometer  screw  with  a  head  graduated  to  sm.  The  diame- 
ters of  the  first  three  rings  were  measured  for  most  of  the  lines 
which  were  used,  and  for  the  remiainder  the  first  two  rings  were 
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measured.  In  general,  these  measurements  made  it  possible  to 
compute  the  orders  of  interference  within  a  few  thousandths 
of  a  wave.  The  fractional  parts  of  the  orders  of  interference 
agreed  so  well  for  the  two. vacuum  and  the  two  air  exposures 
in  each  experiment  that  the  means  of  the  two  sets  were  used  for 
index  computations  in  every  case.  No  appreciable  systematic 
differences  were  observed  even  in  cases  where  the  barometric 
pressure  changed  slightly  between  the  two  air  exposures. 

VI.  REDUCTION  OF  OBSERVATIONS 
1.  CORRECTIONS  TO  760  MM 

The  index  of  refraction  n  of  air  at  a  measured  density  was 
deduced  for  a  particular  wave  length  X  by  dividing  the  number 
(p'  =  P'  +  p\)  of  waves  in  the  double  distance  2e,  separating  the 
interferometer  plates  when  dry  air  of  determined  density  was 
present  by  the  number  (P'^P+Pd  ^  this  same  distance  when 
only  a  negligible  quantity  of  air  remained.  The  number  of 
waves  in  2e  air  was  from  5  to  25  greater  than  the  number  in  2e 
vacuum,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  etalon  and  the  wave  length. 

The  density  of  the  air  experimented  upon  depended  on  its 
temperature  t  and  the  barometric  pressure  B  observed  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment.  The  observed  barometric  pressures  ranged 
between  730  and  760  mm.  The  final  values  of  n  were  deduced 
for  dry  air  under  the  standard  pressure  of  760  mm  of  Hg,  by 
multiplying  the  value  ns  obtained  from  the  observed  barometric 

pressure  B  by  ^ ;    that  is,   n^eo  =  ^^b  ^h--    This  assumes  that  the 

coefficient  of  variation  of  the  index  of  refraction  with  density  is 
identical  with  the  pressure  coefficient  of  volume  change  at  con- 
stant temperature.  Although  considerable  disagreement  exists 
am<^g  previous  observers  as  to  the  exact  relation  between  re- 
fractivity  and  density  of  air,  the  deviation  from  exact  propor- 
tionality is  too  small  to  be  appreciable  here  since  the  barometric 
pressures  never  deviated  more  than  30  mm  from  760  xnm  in  these 
experiments. 

2,  FINAL  VALUES  OF  n— 1 

All  of  the  observations  are  collected  in  Table  2.  Each  value  of 
n  —  I  is  the  mean  of  the  number  of  observations  indicated  in  the 
next  coltunn,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  correction  necessary  to 
place  this  value  on  the  dispersion  curve  whose  equation  was 
determined  from  all  the  observations. 
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TABIB  2.— (&— 1}  10^  for  Dry  Air 


XA 

Souree 

Obeer- 

vstioni. 

©•c, 

760  mm 

Nom- 
beref 
olMer- 

vstions 

Com- 
puted 
mlnuaob- 
eetved 

Obeer- 

vattens, 

15*  C, 

760  mm 

Num- 
ber of 
obeer- 
▼etioiit 

Com- 
puted 
mmul  ob- 
served 

Obeer- 

vations, 

30*  C 

760  mm 

Num- 
ber of 
obeer- 
vatJone 

Com- 
pttCed 
mmus  ob- 
served 

2218 

Cn 
Cu 
Cv 
Ca 
Cu 

Cq 
Cv 
Ctt 
Co 
F« 

Ctt 
Ctt 
Fe 
Cn 
Fe 

Ctt 
Fe 

Ctt 
Ctt 
Co 

Fe 

Co 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

2982.7 
2960.4 
2907.5 
2879.0 
2867.1 

2869.4 
2862.8 
2857.7 
2833.6 
2804.0 

2787.1 
2779.3 
2768.3 
2774.1 
2752.1 

2746.2 
2744.8 
r42.6 
2751.9 
2745.0 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

-37.3 

2246 

-26.4 

2303 

+  4.9 

2369 

+10.9 

2392 
2406 

3223.4 

3222.7 
3209.0 
3196.6 
3145. 8 
8101.7 

8139.4 
8103.8 
3085.8 
3080.6 
8079.8 

3078.3 
3073.7 
3074.2 
3078.2 
3084.1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

2 

1 

-  1.6 

-  2.8 

-  1.6 

-  7.1 
+  6.4 
+11.0 

-23.4 

-  .3 

+  2.1 
+11.3 
+  5.4 

-  .6 

-  .3 

-  2.5 

-  8.6 
-18.5 

305aO 

2 

-  as 

+15.5 
+  9.0 

2441 
2492 
2618 
2739 

2766 
2824 
2851 

3046.6 
8012.8 
2962.4 
2932.0 

2950.5 
294a8 

-14,0 
+  4.2 
+19.4 
+22.4 

-  2.2 

-  4.2 

+  5.2 

-  3.8 
-10.0 

-  4.0 

+  7.4 
+  4.8 
+11.3 

2882 

2918 

2961 
2987 
2997 
3010 
3036 

3055 

2921.0 
2912.8 

2914.0 
2918.0 
2915.3 
2894.8 
2908.2 

29ia5 
2901.2 

+  4.9 
+  7.3 

-  1.2 

-  9.2 
.  -  8.0 

+10.5 

-  6.6 

-  1.7 

-  3.5 

+    .6 
+17.1 

+16.6 
+14.4 
+15.3 
+  4.4 
+  7.8 

3063 
3075 

3066.1 

2 

-  4,6 

2750.7 
2747.3 
2746.4 
2720.2 

2727.1 
2732.5 
2720.8 
2715.6 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

-  1.0 
+    .9 

3116 
3175 

3205 
3280 
3347 
3413 
3485 

3048.9 
8034.3 

3038.2 
3028.9 
3022.7 
3023.6 
3004.5 

3010.0 
2968.9 
2986.1 
2998.7 
2996.4 

2988.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

4 

+  5.0 
+11.5 

+  3.8 
+  4.0 
+  2.8 

-  5.0 
+  7.2 

-  .9 
+13.2 
+12.3 

-  1.8 

-  2.7 

+  1.9 

2889.8 
2894.0 

2884.9 
2872.5 
2857.0 
2859.7 
2857.0 

2858.0 
2845.0 
2842.4 
2836.3 
2834.2 

2831.8 
2831.6 
2829.1 
2829.2 

+    .8 

-ia7 

-  5.2 

-  1.1 
+  7.3 

-  1.5 

-  5.1 

-  8.5 

-  2.1 

-  3.0 
+  1.9 
+    .9 

-  .2 

-  2.2 

+    .1 

-  3.4 

-  3.1 
+16.6 

+  6.2 

-  6.6 

-  1.2 

-  1.7 

3513 
3594 
3640 
3659 
3701 

3753 
3787 

2716.0 
2714.9 
2700.0 
2699.6 
2679.0 

2688.0 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

4 

-10.1 
-14.5 

-  2.9 

-  3.8 
+13.9 

+  1.6 

3790 

3843 
3846 

2977.5 

1 

+  6.3 

2689.5 
2682.2 

3 
1 

1 

-  4.9 
+  1.2 

3865 

2826.1 

2 

-  1.6 

3867- 

2981.4 
2993.3 
2979.8 

3 

1 
3 

+    .8 
-13.5 
-  1.8 

3906 

3935 
3969 

2821.6 
2814.8 
2819.8 

2815.9 
2821.4 
2817.5 
2815.7 
2816.4 

2809.5 

2809.3 
2807.8 
2807.7 
280ai 

28013 
2807.1 
2804.7 
2807.6 
280a4 

2805.9 
2796.1 
279&3 
2792.8 
2796.7 

3 
3 
2 

1 
3 

+    .6 
+  5.8 

-  1.0 

+  2.4 

-  3.4 
■    -    .7 

+    .3 

-  3.1 

+  2.9 
+  2.0 
+  2.1 
+    .2 

-  1.1 

+  1.6 

-  1.1 
+    ,8 

-  3.6 
+  2.3 

-  4.7 
+  4.5 
+  2.1 
+  5.7 
+  1.6 

2676.1 
2689.1 

1 
3 

+  5.0 
-  9.5 

3977 
3983 
4005 

2966.2 
2973.7 

1 
3 

+  9.3 
+  1.5 

2681.4 
2677.3 

1 
3 

-  4.0 

-  .2 

4021 
4076 

4095 
4118 

2971.7 
297a4 

2966.6 
2973.4 

4 
1 

3 

4 

+  1.4 

-  .2 

+  2.5 

-  5.5 

2669.9 
2688.7 

2676.0 

4 
1 

3 

+  5.6 
-15.8 

-  4.0. 

4147 

2666w8 

4 

+  2.9 

4191 

4210 

4213 
4233 

297^0 
2963.6 

1 
3 

-  &6 

-  .4 

2668.7 
2669.7 

1 
3 

-  1.6 

-  2.7 

4245 

4282 
4315 

4352 
4369 

4375 

2965.9 
2956.1 
296a8 

2967.5 
2954.2 

3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

-  4.2 
+  3.9 

-  2.2 

-10.5 
+  2.1 

2668.0 
2650.  7 
2663.8 

2662.8 
2663.9 

3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

-  2.3 

+13.5 

-  .8 

-  1.2 

-  2.9 

4422 
4427 

2954.7 

3 

-    .6 

2664.4 

3 

-  5.5 
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TABLE  2— Co&tiiraed 


XA 

BOIIVM 

Otaer- 

©•c, 

TOO  nun 

Nvni" 
beref 
etaer- 
fetloas 

Cera- 

poted 

mural  eb- 

■efved 

Obeer- 

▼■miiSa 

WC, 

760  nun 

Num- 
beret 
ebeer- 
fetlons 

Cera- 
■efved 

Obeer- 
30»C 

Hnm- 
beref 
ebeer- 

WiJMM 

Cera- 

4484 

Fe 
F« 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Ne 
Ne 
Fe 
Fe 
Ne 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Ne 
Ne 

Fe 
Ne 
Ne 
Fe 
Ne 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Fe 

Ne 

Fe 

Ne 
Fe 
Ne 
Fe 

Ne 
Fe 
Fe 
Ne 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 

Ne 
Ne 
Fe 

2950.9 

.     3 

+  0.9 

4494 

2796.4 
2794.4 
2789.0 
279L9 

2790.7 
2787.8 
2785.2 
2789.2 
2778.4 
2787.6 
2783.2 
2789.1 

a» 

-0.4 
+    .3 
+  5.2 

-  .2 

+    .6 
+  3.1 
+  4.4 

-  .9 

-  1.7 

-  2.8 
+    .5 

-  7.0 

2656.2 

+  o^S 

4531 

4547 
4592 

4602 

2947.3 
2943.4 

3 

3 

+  2.1 
+  4.4 

2655.0 
2654.9 

.0 
-  1.2 

4647 
4691 
4736 
4789 
4859 
4903 
4966 
5001 

2946.3 
2943.0 
2938.9 

2935.7 
2938.0 
2937.6 
2933.2 
2935.5 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

-  .4 
+  1.4 
+  4.1 
+  5.6 
+  1.3 
+    .4 
+  3.0 

-  .2 

26S4.9 
2649.7 
26516 
2647.4 
2646.5 
2647.1 
2646.0 
2642.0 

-  18 

+  1.2 

-  4.0 
+    .6 

-  .2 

-  1.9 

-  13 
+    .8 

5012 

2783.0 

2764.0 
2784.3 
2779.3 
2776.9 
2779.2 

-  2.1 

+16.0 

-  5.6 

-  L8 
+    .5 

-  11 

5051 
5110 
5167 
5171 
5232 

5266 

2935.9 
2930.5 
2926.8 
2930.9 
2934.2 

2938.7 
2936.1 
2930.1 
2924.4 
2922.6 

2925.9 
2931.3 
2923.7 
2931.6 
2925.1 

8 
5 
3 
2 
5 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

-  L9 
+  2.1 
+  4.4 
+    .2 

-  4.4 

-  9.8 

-  a4 

-  3.9 
+    .6 
+  1.4 

-  3.0 

-  9.5 

-  2.5 
-11.1 

-  5.6 

2642.0 
26413 
2639.0 
2637.3 
2636.4 

2636.5 
2630.8 
2636.1 
2634.3 
263&0 

8631.3 
26316 
2630.0 
26212 

2624.1 

2629.6 
2629.9 

-  .3 

-  10 
+    .2 

+  L8 
+  L5 

+    .7 

5324 
5397 
5455 
5506 

5569 

5624 
5658 

5709 
5763 

5852 

2775.9 
2771.9 
2773.4 
2772.8 

2779.0 
277&1 
2770.7 
2771.3 
2767.5 

2789.2 
2768.1 
2767.5 
2767.1 
2763.6 

2765.8 

-  1.6 
+    ,9 

-  1.7 

-  2.0 

-  9.2 

-  7.3 

-  2.5 

-  18 

-  .9 

-  19 

-  12 

-  2.6 

-  2.9 
+    .4 

-  2.6 

+  5.4 

-  1.3 

-  .5 
-11 

+    .5 

-  L6 
+  .5 
+  1.6 
+  4.9 

-  1.9 

5881 

—  16 

5883 

2924.6 

2 

-7.1 

5934 

26318 
2629.9 

—12.2 

4Q44 

—  14 

6003 

2928.5 

2 

-12.8 

6029 

2634.1 
2624.0 
2626.1 
2626.1 

26214 
2625.9 
2626.6 
2620.7 
2625.7 

—  18 

6065 
6074 

2918.9 

2 

-  4.0 

2767.0 
2764.2 
2763.6 

2766.0 
2764.9 
2762.1 
2767.0 
2761.5 

2762.9 
2767.9 
2767.3 
2760.7 
2764.9 

2746.5 
2757.7 
2767.4 
2761.6 
2758.1 

2763.6 
27617 
8765.1 
27612 
276L4 

2769.0 
2761.8 
2762.2 
2761.0 
2761.0 

-4.5 

-  1.9 

-  1.5 

-  4.4 

-  14 

-  .8 

-  6l1 

-  .9 

-  2.4 

-  7.5 

-  7.1 

-  .5 

-  5.0 

+112 
+  1.9 

-  7.9 

-  2.3 
+  LI 

-  4.9 

-  5.1 

-  616 

-  4.7 

-  12 

-ILO 
-4.2 

-  4.7 

-  18 

-  4.0 

+    .9 

—  ts 

6096 

—  1.6 

6136 
6143 

2915.2 

2 

-  1.2 

+  .7 
—  1.9 

6163 

—  18 

6191 
6217 

2913.3 

2 

-    .2 

+  17 
—  16 

6219 

6230 

6246 

6252 
6266 

2912.6 

2 

-    .2 

2680.7 
2624.8 

2 
3 

+  10 
—  13 

6297 

2904.0 

2 

+  7.9 

6304 

26218 

3 

—  L6 

6318 

6334 

2624.7 
262L0 

2624.0 

2ra).3 

3 

2 

S 

4 

—  18 

6335 

6382 

29ia6 

2 

+  .z 

+  .9 
—  17 

6393 
6400 

2911.1 

2 

-    .3 

+    .9 

6402 

26219 
2615.  S 

2621.8 
26110 
2621.5 
26217 
2619.8 

9 

4 

2 
2 

8 
8 

4 

—  18 

6430 

6462 
6494 
6506 

29ia4 

2905.5 
2907.0 

4 

2 
2 

-    .2 

+  4.5 

+  2.6 

+  5.5 

-L2 
+  12 
—  L4 

6532 

—  18 

6546 

2909.0 

4'  " 

+   .i  * 

.0 
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TABLE  2— Continued 


XA 

Seuice 

Obeer- 

vmttens, 

0»C, 

760  mm 

Num- 
ber of 
obeer- 
fetioos 

C«n- 

onted 

mmaeeb- 

served 

Obeer- 

vationi. 

15*  C, 

760  mm 

Num- 
berel 
obeer- 
▼etioiit 

C«n- 

poCed 

mmoeob- 

■erved 

Obeer- 

30*  C, 

760  mm 

Num- 
berof 
ebeer- 

Com- 
euted 

eerved 

6563 

H 

Ne 

Fe 

Fe 

Ne 

Fe 

Ne 
Fe 
A 
Fe 

Fe 

A 
Fe 
Ne 
A 

Fe 

A 

Fe 

Fe 

Fe 

A 

Ne 
Fe 

Ne 
A 

Fe 

Fe 

Fe 

A 

Fe 

Ne 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Ne 

A 

Fe 

A 

A 

Fe 

Fe 

Ne 
Fe 
Fe 
A 

Fe 

A 

Fe 

Fe 
Fe 

Fe 

A 

Fe 
Fe 

A 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

A 
Fe 

A 
A 
Fe 

276a  2 
2760.2 
2762.8 
2759.6 
2754.6 

276a2 
276a2 
2762.4 
275&0 

1 
7 
1 
8 
7 

6 
7 
3 
2 

-  13 

-  16 

-  14 

-  17 
+  L2 

-  4.4 

-  4.8 

-  7.3 

-  .9 

6598 

2619.6 
26115 
2627.4 

3 

2 
2 

-  a3 

6609 

6663 
6678 

2916.9 
2913.6 

-  8.6 

-  5.8 

+  16 
-  18 

6678 
6717 

2907.5 

+    .1 

26112 
26111 
26218 

7 
8 
2 

+  .3 
+    .0 

6750 
6752 

2901.9 

-  5-!! 

-  9.0 

6841 

2907.0 

-  1.0 

6843 

2609.4 

2 

+  7.6 

6871 

275a9 

2 

+  11 

6916 

26313 
26114 

2 
3 

-118 

6929 

2757.6 
2754.5 

2749.8 
2748.7 
275a  8 
27614 

7 
2 

5 
2 

3 

1 

-  4.0 

-  1.1 

+  4.1 
+  4.6 
+  2.4 
-12.5 

-  10 

6937 

• 

6945 
6065 

2899.7 

2 

+  5.4 

262L3 

2 

-  12 

6978 
7016 

2903.9 

2 

+  1.0 

2614.5 

2 

+  L5 

7023 

2909.1 

2 

-  4.8 

9030 

2749.0 
2757.1 

2 

8 

+  17 
-  4.4 

7032 

2617.4 
26111 

8 
2 

-  1.9 

7038 

1 

+  14 

7059 

2737.0 
27417 

2767.1 

1 
2 

1 

-  4.5 
+  17 

-14.7 

7067 

7068 
7090 

2902.4 
2905.3 
289a7 

2 

2 
2 

+  1.6 
-  1.5 
+  4.8 

2624.1 

2 

-  18 

7130 
7147 

2757.6 
2749.9 
2761.2 

27517 
2749.8 
2752.9 

3 
2 
8 

4 
4 
3 

-  16 
+  10 

-  9.4 

-  10 
+  13 

-  1.5 

2609.0 

2 

+  18 

7164 
7173 

2895.0 

2 

+  8.3 

26116 

2 

+  1.0 

7187 

26214 

2 

— 1L9 

7207 

7223 

2905.7 

2 

-  3.0 

26019 
26116 

2 

3 

+  12 

7245 

27516 
27418 

6 
2 

-  1.5 
+  12 

—  16 

7272 

7293 

2914.5 

2 

-12.3 

26214 

2 

-  17 

7372 

2751.2 
27416 

2 

2 

-    .9 
+  16 

7383 

7389 

2897.7 
290a6 

2 

4 

+  3.8 
+    -7 

a61L8 
26212 

2 

4 

+  1.3 

7411 
7438 

2751.9 
2742.4 
27512 
2764.5 
27413 

2749.7 
27419 
27417 

5 

3 
3 
5 
2 

4 
2 
2 

-  10 
+  7.4 

-  15 
-111 
+  LI 

-  .4 
+    .4 
+  15 

-  7.3 

7445 
7495 
7503 

2903.6 
2906u8 

4 
4 

-  2.6 

-  6.1 

2609.4 
26117 

4 

4 

+  12 
-    .3 

7511 

7514 

7531 
7568 

2897.2 

4 

+  3.8 

26116 
26018 
26116 

2594.7 

4 
2 
2 

2 

-  4.4 
+  11 

7586 

290S.0 

4 

-  ail 

-  4.7 

7820 

27411 
27411 
2748^1 

4 
2 
3 

+    .5 
+  14 
+    .8 

+  19 

7635 

7664 
7710 

2895.8 

4 

+  3.8 

261L2 
261L2 

4 
2 

+  .1 
—    .1 

7724 

2744.9 

2741.7 
2747.3 
27516 
27415 
2747.1 

27414 
27417 
27418 
27416 
27511 

2 

4 
3 
2 
8 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

+  11 

+  12 
+    .4 

-  12 

+  L4 

-  .8 

+  L4 

-  12 
+    -6 
+  18 

-  18 

7748 
7780 
7832 

7948 

289a2 
2897.4 
2902.3 
2887.8 
2904.9 

4 
4 
4 
4 
2 

+  8.9 
+  1.5 

-  3.8 

+iai 

-  7.0 

260^1 
26019 
261L2 
26114 
26117 

4 
4 
4 
2 
2 

+  7.7 
+  7.7 

-  .8 

-  16 

-  19 

7998 
8006 

2886.7 

2 

+ia4 

26016 

2 

+  19 

8014 

«M 

28901 3' 

a 

"+  7.2 

26016 

"•y 

"+  i'i" 
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IV€LJ4 


XA 

Source 

Obeer- 

▼attona, 

0»C. 

760  mm 

Num- 
ber of 
ebaer- 
vatfoos 

Com- 
puted 
minus  ob- 
■erved 

Obaer- 

▼attons, 

WC, 

760  mm 

Num- 
ber of 
obser- 
vatfona 

Com- 
puted 
mfiuxB  ob- 
served 

Obser- 
30«C. 

Num- 
berof 
ebeer- 
vatioiis 

Com- 
voled 

aerved 

8065 
810^ 

Fe 

A 
A 
Fe 

A 

Fe 
Fe 

A 
A 
Fe 

Fe 

A 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

2902.6 

2 

-  5.5 

2739.2 
2742.8 
2742.0 
2736.1 
2742.5 

273a  8 
2741.2 
2743.6 
2742.7 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 
3 

]« 
1 

+  6.9 

+  a2 

+  3.9 
+  9.3 
+  2.7 

+  6.1 
+  3.4 
+    .9 
+  1.7 

26iao 

2 

-0.9 

8115 

6220 
8264 

2895.2 

2 

+  L2 

2612.2 

3 

-  3.6 

8327 
6387 
8408 

2894.3 
289a4 

3 
2 

+  1.5 

+  5.1 

2606.6 
2599.3 

3 
3 

+  L3 

+  a4 

8424 

8466 

290ai 

2 

-  5.0 

2606.6 
2604.2 

3 
3 

+    .7 

6514 

2745.9 
2746.3 

1 
1 

-  1.8 

-  2.3 

+  2.6 

6521 

6611 

2599.0 
260L0 
2612.6 

2604.8 
2605.4 
2S91.5 

1 
4 
1 

4 
4 
2 

+  7.7 

8661 
8674 

2881.0 

2 

+13.2 

2740.7 

1 

+  2.7 

+  5.5 
—  6.1 

6688 
6824 

2887.3 

2 

+  6.7 

2734.1 
2735.5 
2735.6 

2 

1 
1 

+  9.2 
+  7.2 
+  6.5 

+  1.6 
+  1.2 

. 

+14.6 

3.  THE  CAUGHT  DISPERSIOK  FORMULA 


The  empirical  Cauchy  formula 

.  b     c 
^-^"^  +  V  +  V 

was  used  to  represent  these  observations  of  refractivity  as  a 
ftmction  of  the  wave  length.  All  the  measurements  on  the  refrac- 
tivity of  air  at  a  particular  temperature  were  grouped  at  intervals 
of  200  A  with  the  aid  of  the  dispersion  formula  given  by  Miss 
Howell**.  This  gave  34  bbservational  equations  from  which 
were  obtained  the  three  normal  equations  required  to  solve  for 
the  three  constants  of  the  Cauchy  formula  by  the  method  of  least 
squares.  This  solution  was  xnade  independently  for  the  observa- 
tions at  each  of  the  three  temperatures  and  gave  the  following 
equations: 

.5<>c.(»-.)  .c -7.643  n^fri-.+Fi^. 

These  equations  are  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  7. 

*  Howell.  Phys.  Rev.,  t.  p.  8x:  19x5. 
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The  algebraic  sum  of  diflferences  of  the  grouped  observations 
from  the  equation  values  is  zero,  but  this  is  not  quite  true  of  the 
residuals  of  the  individual  observations  as  given  in  Table  2.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  equal  weight  was  given  to  the  34  values 
which  represented  the  observations  in  200  A  intervals  whereas 
some  of  them  represented  slightly  more  concordant,  or  a  larger 
number  of  observations  than  others. 

A  total  of  1 1 65  index  measurements  were  xnade: 
277  for  122  different  wave  lengths  in  air  at  0°  C, 
513  for  185  different  wave  lengths  in  air  at  15^  C, 
and  375  for  154  different  wave  lengths  in  air  at  30®  C. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  observations  which  are  fairly 
well  distributed  throughout  the  spectrum  and  quite  concordant 
it  is  considered  that  their  collection  to  34  points,  as  explained 
above,  gives  dispersion  equations  which  are  a  sufiiciently  accurate 
representation  erf  the  observations.  The  deviations  of  the  indi- 
vidual observations  from  the  computed  etudes  indicate  a  probable 
error  of  3.8  in  a  single  (n  — i)  10'  for  air  at  o°'C,  3.1  for  air  at 
15®  C,  and  2.9  for  air  at  30^  C. 

4.  SOURCES  OF  ERROR 

Although  the  normal  volume  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface  is  0.03,  the  amount  present 
in  even  a  well-ventilated  laboratory  with  persons  present  may  be 
twice  as  large.  The  index  of  refraction  of  carbon  dioxide  for 
visible  light  is  about  1.00045  so  that  the  normal  amount  in  the 
atmosphere  contributes  little  more  than  one  imit  in  the  seventh 
decimal  place  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  air.  The  error  intro- 
duced in  the  measurement  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  air  in  a 
laboratory  containing  as  much  as  twice  the  normal  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  is,  therefore,  even  less  than  one  unit  in  the  seventh 
decimal  place  since  the  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  is  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  oxygen  whose  index  is  about  1.00027. 

A  source  of  error  which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  previous 
applications  of  the  interferometer  to  measurement  of  indices  of 
refraction  was  called  to  our  attention  by  Dr.  W.  F.  G.  Swann  and 
is  due  to  different  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  under  different 
pressures.  The  etalon  posts  separating  the  plates  of  the  Fabry 
and  Perot  interferometer  are  larger  in  a  vacuum  than  they  are 
when  surrounded  by  air  'at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  bulk 
modulus  of  invar  indicates  that  the  length  of  these  posts  is  about 
2  parts  in  3  000  000  less  in  air  than  in  vacuum.    If  this  compres- 
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sion  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  calculations,  the  value  of  the 
index  of  refraction  will  be  about  one  unit  too  small  in  the  seventh 
decimal  place.  However,  this  correction  can  not  be  applied 
definitely  since  the  effect  of  similar  compression  on  other  parts  of 
the  apparatus  holding  the  interferometer  plates  can  not  be  com- 
puted accurately. 

It  was,  at  first,  thought  possible  that  an  error  might  be  intro- 
duced by  diflferences  of  phase  change  at  reflection  from  the  inter- 
ferometer plates  in  air  and  vacuum.  If  the  film  of  adsorbed  gas 
on  the  interferometer  plates  is  diflFerent  at  different  pressures,  it 
might  become  evident  as  a  change  in  the  phase  correction  to  wave 
lengths.  Ktalons  of  various  sizes  from  3  to  25  mm  were  used  in 
these  experiments  and  the  differences  in  phase  change  at  reflection 
suffered  by  different  wave  lengths  were  found  by  a  method  previ- 
ously described.**  The  same  relative  phase  changes  were  found 
with  low  pressures  as  with  atmospheric  pressures  of  air  on  the 
plates  and  the  absolute  phase  changes  may  be  assumed  to  remain 
constant  also.  Furthermore,  experiments  on  contact  differences 
of  potential  show  that  films  of  adsorbed  gas  are  quite  stable  and 
only  show  changes  after  several  hours  in  very  high  vacuum. 

It  appears  that  the  systematic  errors  which  affect  these  measure- 
ments of  the  refractive  index  of  air  are  extremely  small  and  more 
or  less  compensating.  The  index  is  increased  slightly  by  the 
extra  carbon  dioxide  in  laboratory  air  but  this  increase  is  probably 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  decrease  due  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  etalon.  It  seems  safe  to  asstune,  therefore,  that 
these  systematic  errors  in  our  measurements  of  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  air  are  entirely  negligible. 

Vn.  APPLICATIONS 

1.  CORRSCnOlf  OF  WAVB  LENGTH  MSASUREMBlfTS  MADS  Df  AQt  AT 
OTHER  THAN  NORMAL  TEMPERATURES  AND  PRESSURES 

The  international  wave  length  standards  are  represented  by 
specified  radiations  whose  wave  lengths  were  measured  in  dry  air 
at  15^  C  exerting  a  barometric  pressure  equivalent  to  760  mm  of 
mercury.^'  These  standards  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  precise  meas- 
urement of  all  other  wave  lengths.  Variations  in  the  density  of 
the  air  appreciably  affect  the  absolute  values  of  the  wave  lengths 
and  when  wave  length  measurements  are  made  in  air  whose  tem- 
perature is  not  15^  C»  or  whose  pressure  is  not  equal  to  760  mm, 

M  This  Bulletin.  If.  p.  198;  X9X5-'Z9x6. 

*  Astroph.  Jl.,  tt,  p.  9Z5.  Z9zo:  tt,  p.  85.  t9ix;  it«  P.  93i  Z9X4* 
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corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  measured  values  to  reduce 
them  to  their  values  in  air  imder  normal  conditions.  If  the  index 
of  refraction  of  air  were  a  constant  throughout  the  spectrum,  all 
the  wave  lengths  wotdd  vary  in  the  same  ratio,  but  the  dispersion 
of  the  air  makes  this  variation  a  ftmction  of  the  absolute  index 
and  of  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  time  the  wave  length  com- 
parisons were  made.  For  example,  let  a  wave  length  X  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  a  standard  wave  length  X'  and  consider  the  result 
if  the  measurement  is  made  in  air  whose  density  is  greater  than 
that  defined  by  the  normal  conditions.  The  indices  of  refraction 
n  and  n'  for  these  two  wave  lengths  increase  proportionately  with 
the  density  of  the  air  and  the  wave  lengths  decrease.  But  if  X 
is  smaller  than  X',  the  absolute  index  of  refraction  n  is  larger  than 
n'  and  the  increase  in  index  due  to  the  increased  density  of  air 
will  be  a  larger  amount  for  n  than  for  n\  Consequently  X  is  pro- 
portionately shorter  than  X'  in  denser  air  and  requires  a  positive 
correction  to  make  it  comparable  with  X'  in  air  at  15®  C  and 
760  mm. 

The  effect  of  the  temperatture  and  pressure  of  the  air  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  all  accurate  comparisons  of  wave  lengths 
made  either  by  the  coincidence  method  with  diffraction  gratings** 
or  with  interferometers.*^  The  necessary  corrections  are  generally 
small  and  may  be  negligible  under  certain  conditions.  In  order 
actually  to  calculate  these  corrections  let  us  imagine  the  wave- 
length comparisons  to  be  made  by  means  of  an  interferometer  in 
air  whose  density,  rf,  is  defined  by  the  temperature  t  and  the  baro- 
metric pressure  B.  Let  X  represent  the  wave  length  of  a  radia- 
tion imder  these  conditions,  n  the  index  of  refraction  of  this  air 
for  this  wave  length,  and  X'  and  n'  analogous  quantities  for  the 
standard  wave  length  with  which  X  is  to  be  compared.  The  same 
letters  with  the  subscript  0  may  be  used  to  represent  the  same 
quantities  imder  standard  observing  conditions;  that  is,  air  ^t 
15°  C  and  760  mm.  It  is  desired  to  obtain  Xo.  The  orders  of 
interference  measured  imder  the  actual  conditions  give  />  X  =/>'  X' 

/>'  X' 
( =  2e) .     The  calculation  for  X,  however,  is  made  from  ^       *^  in 

which  the  standard  wave  length  is  used  as  if  the  air  had  no  disper- 
sion, and  then  a  correction  is  applied. 

**  Kayser,  Handbuch  der  Spcctiwoopie,  1 .  p.  719;  1900. 
**  Buiaaoa  and  Fabry,  Jour,  de  Ffays.,  1,  p.  169;  1908. 
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This  correction,  the  difference  betwe^i  the  exact  value  and  that 
calculated,  is  equal  to 

P 


..^_£-..^._^).x,(._^) 


But 


~-i^  and  —  m,^^ 


Then 


«-Xo(i 


\       fh'n/  n^'n  ^  ' 


since  n^'n  in  the  denominator  may  be  called  unity.    Assuming 
the  refractivity  to  be  proportional  to  the  density 

n— I     no— I       ,n'  — I     n«'  — i 
—  and — T— ■■ — J — 


do 


we  have 


n  =  ^      .    ^    +1  and  n' ^^       ,        + 1 

Oo  <*o 

and  the  correction  reduces  to 

8«Xo(no  — n©')  — ^ — 
The  factor    ".  ^  is  easily  calculated  as  a  fimction  of  temperature 

Oo 

and  pressure,  and  is  constant  for  all  the  waves  compared  under 
these  conditions. 

The  quantity  Xo  (wo-WoO  niay  be  calculated  as  a  function  of  the 
wave  length  and  represented  by  a  curve  from  which  the  correctiofl 
to  the  wave  length  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  its  ordinate  by 

//  — /i 

the  appropriate  density  factor  — r— ^• 

»o 

In  order  to  avoid  all  these  troublesome  computations  hereafter, 
Tables  3  and  4  have  been  prepared  to  give  these  corrections  for 
the  entire  range  of  wave  lengths  and  densities  of  a^  in  which  accu- 
rate spectroscopic  measurements  are  ordinarily  made.    Table  3 

gives  the  density  factor     ,   ^  in  terms  of  the  temperature  f  of  the 
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air  in  centigrade  degrees  and  the  barometric  pressure  B  dl  the  air 
in  millimeters  of  mercury. 

Table  4  gives  the  corrections,  8«Xo  (no-n©')  —^ — »  in  ten- 

thousandths  of  an  Angstrom.  These  tables  are  constructed  for  the 
correction  of  wave  length  measurements  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental spectroscopic  standard;  that  is,  the  wave  length  6438.4696 
A  of  cadmium  red  radiation  in  dry  air  at  15°  C  and  760  mm.  The 
density  factor  (Table  3)  is  therefore  zero  for  ^-15°  C  and  B«- 760 
mm.,  and  the  correction  (Table  4)  is  always  zero  for  X-=6438  A. 
To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  tables,  find  the  correction  required 
by  X  when  it  is  measured  as  3000.0000  A  in  air  at  25^  C  and  720 

mm.    Table  3  gives  —t — "  —0.085  ^^d  this  in  Table  4  gives  a 

correction  of  —0.0038  A  to  X.  Again,  if  X,  under  the  same  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  is  measured  as  8000.0000  A  in  terms  of  a  stand- 
ard X'  of  wave  length  4000.0000  A,  say,  the  measurement  will  re- 
quire a  correction  of  (0.0020+0.0008—) +0.0028  A.  By  easy 
interpolation  in  these  tables  the  corrections  can  be  found  for  all 
wave  lengths  between  2000  A  and  10  000  A  when  the  wave  length 
comparisons  are  made  in  air  whose  density  is  determined  by  a 
temperature  range  from  9  to  35^  C  and  a  pressure  range  from  600 
to  780  mm.  of  mercury. 

2.  CORRECTIONS  FOR  WATER  VAPOR  IN  THE  AIR 

The  refractive  index  of  water  vapor  has  not  been  fully  investi- 
gated and  the  corrections  necessary  to  change  wave  lengths 
measured  in  wet  air  to  their  values  in  dry  air  are  therefore  not 
very  accurately  known.  Lorenz  measured  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  water  vapor  (specific  gravity— 0.0008061)  for  sodium  light 
as  1.0002500.    From  this  result  he  recommends  a  correction  of 

+ 0.000041 -rr  to  indices  of  refraction  measured  in  air  containing 

water  vapor  of  m  millimeters  pressure. 

No  measurements  on  the  dispersion  of  water  vapor  are  known 
to  exist,  but  if  the  dispersion  is  assumed  to  be  comparable  with 
that  of  air,  the  corrections  to  relative  wave  lengths  will  not  be 
affected,  since  they  depend  on  the  difference  of  indices  no— no'. 

Two  of  our  experiments  on  the  dispersion  of  air  for  waves 
between  5800  A  and  7500  A  were  made  with  air  having  a  water  vapor 
pressure  of  1 3  mm.  The  index  of  refraction  was  observed  to  be 
diminished  by  approximately  the  amount  given  by  the  Lorenz 
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expression.  Furthermore,  this  decrease  was  about  the  same  for 
diflferent  wave  lengths.  These  results  on  wet  air  are  not  com- 
plete enough  to  add  much  to  the  subject  of  dispersion  of  light  by 
witer  vapor,  but  they  show  that  the  corrections  to  index  of  re- 
fraction as  recommended  above  for  water  vapor  in  the  air  are 
quite  proper. 

3.  CORRECTIONS  TO  CONVERT  TO  VACUUM  VALUES 

Corrections  required  to  convert  wave  lengths  or  oscillation  fre- 
quencies measured  in  air  at  20^  C  and  760  mm  to  their  value  in 
vacuum  are  found  in  Watts'  Index  of  Spectra,  appendix  E,  page 
51,  and  in  Kayser's  Handbuch  der  Spectroscopic,  II,  page  513. 
These  are  applicable  to  Rowland's  standard  wave  lengths  and  all 
wave  lengths  determined  from  them,  but  must  be  revised  to  apply 
to  the  international  system  of  wave  lengths  which  represent 
.values  measured  in  air  at  15®  C  and  760  mm. 

The  dispersion  equation  representing  our  observations  on  the 
indices  of  refraction  of  air  at  15^  C  and  760  mm  was  used  to  con- 
struct a  new  table  of  corrections.  Table  5  gives  the  values  of 
wave  length  in  air,  (X),  refractivity,  (t^-i)io^,  vacuum  correction 

to  X,  (nX-X) ,  oscillation  frequency  in  air,  f  ^  V  and  vacuum  correc- 
tion to  frequency ,( -r  —  r^  V from  2000  A  to  loooo  A  at  intervals 

of  50  A.  This  table  shows,  for  example,  that,  a  light  wave  of 
length  5000.000  A  in  dry  air  at  15°  C  and  760  mm  is  increased 
in  length  by  1.39 1  A  in  a  vacuum.  The  frequency  (number  of 
waves  per  centimeter)  in  air  is  20  000.00,  but  in  a  vacuum  it 
is  diminished  |jy  5.56.  The  vacuum  frequencies  corresponding 
to  any  wave  lengths  in  the  international  scale  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  Table  5  together  with  a  table  of  reciprocals 
with  seven  place  arguments. 

4.  ASTRONOMICAL  REFRACTION 

Newcomb  states  in  his  Compendium  of  Spherical  Astronomy, 
page  223: 

Theie  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  practical  astronomy  on  which  so  much  has  been 
written  as  on  this  (astronomical  refraction)  and  which  is  still  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
state.  The  difficulties  connected  with  it  are  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
theoretical  difficulties  arise  from  the  uncertainty  and  variability  of  the  law  of  diminu- 
tion of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  with  height,  and  also  from  the  mathematical 
difficulty  of  integrating  the  equations  of  the  refraction  for  altitudes  near  the 
after  the  best  law  of  diminution  has  been  adopted. 
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TABl<B  5.^Table  of  conectioiui  to  be  Applied  to  Wave  Leotfthe  In  Air  at  15^  C  and 
760  mm  to  Reduce  Wave  Lengths  and  Frequencies  to  vacuum  Values 


X 

(••-1)10' 

(.VjX, 

1 
X 

VwX  X  / 

rabtnct 

2000 

32S5.'82 

0.6512 

50000 

16.274 

20SO 

3220.12 

.6601 

48  780 

15.703 

2100 

3187.86 

.6695 

47  619 

15.175 

2150 

8158.63 

.6791 

46  511 

14.607 

2200 

8132.07 

.6891 

45  454 

14.232 

22S0 

8107.87 

.6993 

44  444 

13.806 

2300 

8085.75 

.7097 

43  478 

13.412 

23S0 

3065.50 

.7204 

42  553 

13.041 

2400 

3046.91 

.7313 

41666 

U.692 

2450 

3029.81 

.7423 

40  816 

12.363 

2500 

8014.06 

.7535 

40  000 

12.053 

2550 

2999.48 

.7649 

39  215 

11.759 

2600 

2986.00 

.7764 

38  461 

11.461 

2650 

2973.50 

•7880 

37  735 

11.217 

2700 

2961.88 

.999'i 

.  37  037 

10.967 

2750 

2051.06 

.8115 

36  363 

10.728 

2i00 

2941.00 

.8235 

35  714 

10.500 

2850 

2931.60 

.8355 

35  067 

10.283 

2900 

2922.80 

.8476 

34  462 

10.076 

2950 

2914.57 

.8590 

33  896 

9.877 

3Q0O 

2906.85 

.8721 

83  333 

9.687 

3050 

2899.60 

.Bo44 

32  786 

9.504 

8100 

2892.79 

.8968 

32  258 

9.329 

8150 

2886.38 

.9092 

31746 

9.160 

3200 

2880.33 

.9217 

31250 

8.998 

3250 

2874.63 

.9343 

30  769 

6.842 

3300 

2869.24 

aWnP 

30  303 

8.692 

3350 

2864.15 

.9595 

29  850 

8.547 

3400 

2859.33  • 

.9722 

29  411 

8.407 

3450 

2854.76 

28  985 

8.272 

8500 

2850.43 

.9977 

28  571 

8.142 

8S50 

2846.32 

1.0104 

28  169 

6.016 

3600 

2842.41 

1.0233 

27  777 

7.893 

3650 

2838.69 

1.0361 

27  397 

7.774 

3700 

3835.16 

1.0490 

27  027 

7.660 

3750 

2831.79 

1.0619 

26  666 

7.550 

3800 

2828.58 

1.0749 

26  315 

7.442 

3850 

2825.51 

1.0878 

25  974 

7.337 

8900 

2822.59 

1.1008 

25  641 

7.235 

3950 

2819.79 

1.1138 

25  316 

7.137 

4000 

2817.12 

1.1268 

25  000 

7.041 

4050 

2814.56 

1.1399 

24  691 

6.948 

4100 

2812.11 

1.1530 

24  390 

6.857 

4150 

2809.76 

1.1661 

24  096 

6.769 

4200 

2807.51 

1.1792 

23809 

6.683 

4250 

2805.36 

1.1923 

23  529 

6.599 

4300 

2803.29 

1.2054 

23  255 

6.517 

4350 

2801.30 

1.2186 

22  968 

6.437 

4400 

2799.39 

1.2317 

22  727 

6.360 

4450 

2797.55 

1.2449 

22  471 

6.285 

4500 

2795.78 

1.2581 

22  222 

6.211 

4550 

2794.06 

1.2713 

21978 

6.139 

4600 

2792.44 

1.2845 

21739 

6.069 

4650 

2790.86 

1.2978 

21  505 

6.000 

4700 

2789.34 

1.3110 

21276 

5.933 

4750 

2787.88 

1.3242 

21052 

5.868 

4800 

2786.46 

1.3375 

20  833 

5.804 

4850 

2785.09 

1.3508 

20  618 

5.741 

4900 

2783.78 

1.3640 

20  406 

5.680 

4950 

2782.50 

1.3773 

20  202 

5.620 

5000 

2781.27 

1.3906 

20  000 

5.561 

5050 

2780.08 

1.4039 

19  801 

5.503 

5100 

2778.93 

1.4173 

19  607 

5.447 

5150 

2777.81 

1.4306 

19  417 

5.392 

5200 

2776.74 

1.4439 

19  230 

5.336 
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X 

(«-l)10» 

add 

1 
X 

^L^ 

5250 

2775.69 

1.4572 

19  047 

5.285 

5300 

2774.68 

1.4706 

18  867 

5.234 

5350 

2773.70 

1.4839 

18  691 

5.183 

5400 

2772.75 

1.4973 

18  518 

5.133 

5450 

2771.83 

1.5106 

18  348 

5.064 

5500 

2770.94 

1.5240 

18  181 

5.037 

5550 

2770.07 

1.5374 

18  018 

4.990 

5600 

2769.23 

1.5508 

17  857 

4.944 

5650 

2768.41 

1.5642 

17  699 

4.899 

5700 

2767.62 

1.5775 

17  543 

4.654 

5750 

2766.85 

1.5909 

17  391 

4.811 

5800 

2766.10 

1.6043 

17  241 

4.768 

5850 

2765.37 

1.6177 

17  094 

4.726 

5900 

2764.66 

1.6311 

16  949 

4.685 

5950 

2763.98 

1.6446 

16  806 

4.644 

6000 

2763.31 

1.6580 

16  666 

4.604 

6050 

2762.65 

1.6714 

16  528 

4.565 

6100 

2762.02 

1.6648 

16  393 

4.527 

6150 

2761.40 

1.6983 

16  260 

4.489 

6200 

2760.80 

1.7117 

16  129 

4.452 

6250 

2760.22 

1.7251 

16  000 

4.415 

6300 

2759.65 

1.7386 

15  873 

4.379 

6350 

2759.09 

1.7520 

15  748 

4.344 

6400 

2758.55 

1.7655 

15  625 

4.309 

6450 

2758.02 

1.7789 

15  503 

4.275 

6500 

2757.51 

1.7924 

15  384 

4.241 

6550 

2757.00 

1.8058 

15  267 

4.208 

6600 

2756.51 

1.8193 

15  151 

4.175 

6650 

2756.04 

1.8328 

15  037 

4.143 

6700 

2755.57 

1.8462 

14  925 

4.112 

6750 

2755.11 

1.8597 

14  814 

4.081 

6800 

2754.67 

1.8732 

14  705 

4.050 

6850 

2754.23 

1.8866 

14  598 

4.020 

6900 

2753.81 

1.9001 

14  492 

3.990 

6050 

2753.39 

1.9136 

14  888 

S.961 

7000 

2752.99 

1.9271 

14  285 

S.9S2 

9050 

2752.59 

1.9406 

14  184 

3.908 

7100 

2752.21 

1.9541 

14  064 

3.875 

7150 

2751.83 

1.9676 

13  966 

3.847 

7200 

2751.46 

1.9811 

13  888 

3.820 

7250 

2751.10 

1.9945 

13  793 

3.793 

7300 

2750.74 

2.0060 

13  698 

3.767 

7350 

2750.39 

2.0215 

13  605 

3.741 

7400 

2750.06 

2.0350 

13  513 

8.715 

7450 

2749.72 

2.0485 

13  422 

3.690 

7500 

2749.40 

2.0620 

13  333 

3.665 

7550 

2749.08 

2.0756 

13  245 

3.640 

7600 

2748.77 

2.0891 

13  157 

3.616 

7650 

2748.46 

2.1026 

13  071 

3.592 

7700 

2748.17 

2.1161 

12  987 

3.568 

7750 

2747.88 

2.1296 

12  903 

3.545 

7800 

2747.59 

2.1431 

12  820 

3.522 

7850 

2747.31 

2.1566 

12  738 

3.499 

7900 

2747.03 

2.1702 

12  658 

3.476 

7950 

2746.76 

2.1837 

12  578 

3.454 

8000 

2746.50 

2.1972 

12  500 

3.432 

8050 

2746.24 

2.2107 

12  422 

3.410 

8100 

2745.99 

2.2243 

12  345 

3.389 

8150 

2745.74 

2.2378 

12  269 

3.368 

8200 

2745.49 

2.2513 

U195 

3.347 

8250 

2745.25 

2.2648 

12  121 

3.326 

8300 

2745.02 

2.2784 

12  048 

3.306 

8350 

2744.78 

2.2919 

11976 

8.286 

8400 

2744.56 

2.3054 

11904 

3.2f6 

8450 

2744.34 

2.3190 

11834 

8.246 
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TABLE  S-^Contmued 


X 

(»-l)10' 

(wX-X) 
add 

1 
X 

Ux    x) 

mbtnct 

8S00 

2744.12 

2.3325 

11  764 

3.227 

8550 

2743.90 

2.3460 

11  695 

3.206 

8600 

2743.69 

2.3596 

11  627 

3.189 

8650 

2743. 49 

2.3731 

11  560 

3.170 

8700 

2748.28 

2.3867 

11  494 

3.152 

8750 

2743.09 

2.4002 

11  428 

3.134 

8800 

2742.89 

2.4137 

11  363 

3.116 

8850 

2742. 70 

2.4273 

11299 

3.099 

8900 

2742.51 

2.4408 

11  235 

3.060 

8950 

2742.32 

2.4544 

11  173 

3.063 

9000 

2742. 14 

2.4679 

U  111 

3.046 

9050 

2741.96 

2.4815 

11049 

3.029 

9100 

274L79 

2.4950 

10  989 

3.012 

9150 

2741.61 

2.5086 

10  928 

2.995 

9Z00 

2741.44 

^5221 

10  8ld 

2.979 

9250 

274L28 

Z5357 

10  810 

2.968 

9300 

274L11 

2.5492 

10  752 

2.947 

9350 

2740195 

2.5628 

10  695 

2.961 

9400 

274a  79 

2.5763 

10  638 

1915 

94S0 

2740.64 

15899 

10  582 

2.899 

9500 

2740L48 

2.6(05 

10  526 

2.884 

9550 

2740133 

2.6170 

10  471 

2.869 

9600 

2740. 18 

2.6306 

10  416 

2.854 

9650 

274a  04 

2.6441 

10  362 

2.889 

9700 

2739.89 

2.6577 

10  309 

2L824 

9750 

2739.75 

2.6713 

10  256 

2.809 

9800 

2739.61 

2.6848 

10  204 

2.795 

9850 

2739.47 

2.6964 

10  152 

2.780 

9900 

2739.34 

2.7119 

10  101 

2.766 

9950 

2739.20 

2.7255 

10  050 

2.752 

10  000 

2739.07 

2.7391 

10  000 

2.738 

The  practical  difl&culties  involve  the  relation  of  refractive  index 
with  density  of  air  as  depending  upon  pressure,  temperature,  and 
humidity,  and  on  the  necessary  inattention  to  the  dispersion  of 
light.  In  practice  the  astronomer  usually  disregards  all  de* 
pendence  of  refractive  index  on  color.  This  must  involve  errors 
in  zenith  distance  observations  on  stars  whose  colors  are  intrinsi- 
cally different  and  especially  in  observations  of  stars  near  the  hori- 
zon where  the  short  waves  are  largely  absorbed  and  scattered 
by  our  atmosphere  causing  the  stars  to  be  represented  only  by 
longer  waves.  Because  of  these  difficulties,  tables  of  corrections 
for  astronomical  refraction  are  probably  better  determined  from 
astronomical  observations  than  from  laboratory  measures.  The 
refraction  tables  which  have  been  applied  to  the  major  portion  of 
astronomical  observations  are  those  of  Bessel  founded  upon  the 
observations  of  Bradley  and  published  in  Tabulae  Regiomontanae. 
In  1870  the  Pulkowa  tables  were  published  imder  the  title  Tabulae 
Refractionium  in  usum  speculae  Pulcovensis  Congestae.  These 
are  based  upon  the  researches  of  Gylden**  and  are  supplemented 

•  Oylden.  Mem.  de  T Acad,  de  St.  Pktcnbitfv.  10.  No.  1. 1866.  uid  U,  No.  4.  z868. 
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by  those  of  Fuss.*^  The  Pulkowa  tables  are  founded  upon  a 
smaller  refraction  constant  than  Bessd's,  and  Newcomb  (loc.  dt.) 
sa3rs  the  most  recent  discussions  and  comparisons  indicate  a  still 
greater  diminution  in  the  constant.  The  constants  imder  discus- 
sion represent  the  white  light  index  of  refraction  of  air  at  o^  C, 
760  mm,  as  follows  :•• 

Beasd z.  00099257,  from  Btadley. 

Gylden 39333,  fiom  Pulkowa,  1843-1849 

Fuss 39161,  from  Pulkowa,  1867-1869 

Ncwoomb 39195,  from  Greenwich,  1877-1886 

Batiarhinger 39153,  from  Munched,  1891-1893 

Courvoisier 39x80,  from  Heidlebeig,  1900-1903 

Under  the  same  conditions  our  observations  give  about 
1.0002923  assuming  the  wave  length  5560  A  of  maximum  visi- 
bility for  white  light. 

For  photographic  work  a  larger  refraction  constant  must  be 
used  than  for  visual.  If  the  photographic  maximtun  is  at  4200  A 
the  refraction  constant  should  be  i  .0002968  and  the  photographic 
corrections  are  therefore  1.0154  larger  than  the  visual.  The  ratio 
of  these  corrections  has  been  fotmd  experimentally  by  Wilsiag*^ 
to  be  1. 01 539. 

5.  OPTICAL  TBMFBRATURB  COEFTICllSJNT 

If  the  Dale  and  Gladstone  law,  — j- — constant,  holds  for  air,  the 

temperattu^  coefficient  of  index  variation  should  be  identical  with 
the  temperature  coefficient  of  volume  change  at  constant  pressure 
and  any  refractivity  of  air  at  temperatture  t^  C  could  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  refractivity  of  air  at  o^  C  by  the  relation 


1+at 
in  which  a  «  0.00367. 

The  following  values  of  the  optical  temperatiure  coefficient  of 
air  show  considerable  disagreement:  Lorenz,  O.00367;  Von  Lang, 
0.00310;  Mascart,  0.00383 ;  Benoit,  0.00367 ;  and  Walker,  0.00360. 

Our  observations  on  the  refractivity  of  air  at  temperatures  <rf 
o,  15,  and  30^  C  show  thai  a  is  a  function  of  the  wave  length  and 
increases  rapidly  as  the  absorption  band  in  the  ultra-violet  is. 
approached.    This  is  shown  in  Table  6. 

•  Fust.  ibid..  18,  No.  4:  1868. 

■*  Winklcnuuui.  Haadbnch  dcr  Phy«ik,  6  (>)•  P.  534. 

u  Witafaic,  Astranom.  Kacbr.,  14ft.  p.  193;  z898> 
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TABLE  6 


X 

a 

8500 

0.003672 

7500 

2674 

«500 

2678 

5500 

2685 

4500 

2700 

asoo 

2728 

2500 

2872 

A  decrease  in  the  density  of  air  due  to  an  increase  in  its  tem- 
perature either  apparently  or  actually  changes  the  position  of  the 
tiltra-violet  absorption  band.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises 
the  absorption  and  dispersion  of  short  waves  of  light  diminish 
and  this  effect  is  probably  explained  by  the  increased  kinetic 
energy  of  the  gas  molecules  rather  than  by  the  decreased  density 
of  the  gas.  It  would  be  interesting  to  test  this  by  ultra-violet 
dispersion  meastnements  of  air  with  density  reductions  at  constant 
temperatiye. 

Within  the  range  of  otu-  observations  the  refractivity  of  air  at 
any  temperattire  for  any  particular  wave  length  X  can  be  ob- 
tained from  measurements  on  air  at  o^  C  by  the  relation  mentioned 
above  if  a  correction  be  applied  to  a  which  is  a  fimction  of  X.  A 
very  simple  correction  to  a  is  contained  in  the  expression 


(n-i)i 


(n^iy 


i-^t  (a  +  3Xio») 


in  which  a =0.00367;  which  allows  the  calculation  of  (n—  j)i  within 
the  limits  of  probable  error  of  observation. 

6.  DISFBRSION  FORMULAS 

A  large  amount  of  theoretical  work  on  refraction  and  dispersion 
of  transparent  materials  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  various 
theories  have  been  tested  by  measurements  of  indices  of  refraction 
of  solids  and  liquids  over  a  wide  range  of  spectrum  from  the  ultra- 
violet through  the  visible  and  far  out  into  the  infra-red.  It  is 
especially  important  for  this  purpose  to  measure  indices  of  refrac- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  absorption  bands.  Measurements  of 
ref ractivities  of  gases  have  heretofore  been  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  although  more  work  has 
been  done  with  air  than  with  other  gases  the  review  of  previous 
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work  showed  how  incomplete  it  was.  It  was  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent investigation  of  the  dispersion  of  air  for  red  and  infra-red 
light  would  give  an  indication  of  an  absorption  band  in  the  infra- 
red so  that  the  Sellxneier  or  Ketteler-Helyn  holtz  dispersion  formula 
could  be  tested  in  its  representation  of  the  observations.  The 
empirical  Cauchy  equation  with  three  constants  was  first  used  to 
represent  the  measurements,  and  although  the  representation 
was  quite  satisfactory,  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  deviation  in  the 
red  which  xnight  be  explained  by  an  absorption  band  in  the  infra- 
red. An  effort  was  made  to  locate  such  a  band  from  otu*  disper- 
sion meastu'ements,  but  without  success. 

Water  vapor  has  a  very  complicated  absorption  spectrum  in  the 
infra-red,  but  dry  air  is  known  to  be  quite  transparent  to  long 
waves.  The  only  constituent  of  air  which  seems  to  absorb  much 
infra-red  light  is  carbon  dioxide.  Although  carbon  dioxide  con- 
stitutes only  0.03  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  ordinary  air,  the  ab- 
sorption is  quite  marked  for  wave  lengths  42700  A**'*  and 
147  000  A**  when  these  waves  are  received  through  several  meters 
of  air.  Rubens  and  Wartenbtu-g  "  have  found  dry  air  to  be  quite 
transparent  for  wave  lengths  230  000  A,  520  000  A,  i  100  000  A, 
and  3  140  000  A.  The  absorption  bands  due  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  are  narrow  and  weak  compared  to  the  absorption  band 
of  air  for  ultra-violet  light  and  it  seems  doubtful  that  they  can 
exert  any  marked  influence  on  dispersion.  The  effect  of  these 
bands  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  A  band  due  to  atmospheric 
oxygen  which  strongly  absorbs  light  of  wave  length  7600  A,  but 
relatively  small  thicknesses  of  air  freely  transmit  these  waves. 

Koch  "  :nieasured  the  index  of  refraction  of  air  as  i  .00028806 
for  residual  rays  from  gypsum  (X=67  094  A)  and  1.00028875  for 
residual  rays  from  caldte  (X = 86  784  A) .  If  no  absorption  band 
exists  between  9000  A  and  67  000  A,  and  if  it  is  permissible  to  ex- 
trapolate the  formula  representing  our  observations,  we  obtain 
«=  1.0002876  for  the  longest  waves. 

It  is  probably  necessary,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  if  there  is 
any  marked  absorption  of  infra-red  waves  by  air,  the  band  of  ab- 
sorption must  lie  at  extremely  long  waves. 

Moreover,  the  electroxnagnetic  theory  has  connected  the  index 
of  refraction  «  of  a  medium  to  its  dielectric  constant  D  by  the 

*s  Puclien.  Wied.  Aim.,  6t»  p.  S54l  x894« 

**  Statescu,  Phil.  Mag..  SO,  p.  737;  1915. 

•*  Rubcot.  Wicd.  Ann..  M.  p.  584;  sM- 

■  Rttbcns  and  Wartenborg,  Fhys.  Zcitachr.,  IS,  p.  1080;  1911. 

"  Kocfa,  Kofvm  Acta  Soc.  Uptal  (4),  f ;  1909. 
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relation  n^^D.  This  relation  was  derived  for  long  waves  and 
is  not  generally  satisfied  in  the  visible  spectrum  where  all  sub- 
stances have  more  or  less  dispersion.  For  certain  gases,  such  as 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  dry  air,  which  show  only  small  dispersion 
and  no  strong  absorption  in  the  infra-red,  n^'^D  approxixnately, 
even  when  n  is  taken  for  waves  in  the  visible  spectrum."  For 
example,^  D  for  dry  air  is  1.000590  and  n'  for  sodium  light  is 
1 .000584.  The  dispersion  for  such  substances  is  well  represented 
by  the  simple  empirical  formula  of  Cauchy 


n-a+^+^ 


If  n'  is  not  equal  to  D  for  visible  rays,  the  dispersion  can  not 
be  represented  by  Cauchy's  formula,  but  the  Sellmeier  or  Ket- 
teler-Helmholtz  formula  which  takes  into  account  the  free  periods 
corresponding  to  absorption  bands  of  wave  length  X*  must  be  used. 
Neglecting  absorption  for  wave  lengths  X  tins  formula  is  gener- 
ally written  as  follows : 


v-x; 


The  effect  on  n  of  each  species  of  ions  K  is  represented  by  a  term 
in  the  stmi  S  in  which  ttiic  is  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  K  ions. 
Then  i+Sm«  is  the  observed  dielectric  constant  D  of  the  sub- 
stance for  infinitely  long  waves.  If  there  are  two  families  of 
resonance  ions,  one  producing  the  ultra-violet  absorption  band 
of  wave  length  X^  and  the  other  responsible  for  the  infra-red 
.absorption  band  of  wave  length  X,,  the  dispersion  is  represented 
by 

Miss  Howell  *•  gave  a  Sellmeier  formula  for  air  having  an  infra- 
red absorption  band  of  wave  length  31  800  A,  "probably  due  to 
traces  of  water  vapor,"  but  this  seems  very  doubtful. 

If  there  is  only  one  family  of  resonance  ions,  the  formula  reduces 
to 

v'  Tangle.  Am.  d.  Phys.  (4),  M,  p.  59;  1908. 
M  Schmidt.  Ann.  d.  Phys.  (4)*  n*  P«  i*U  1903. 
**  Howell,  Phys.  Rev..  6.  p.  81;  X915. 
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and  this  first  tenn  of  Sellmeier's  formula  gives  a  satisfactory 
representation  of  the  dispersion  of  all  transparent  substances  in 
which  the  infra-red  absorption  is  negligible. 

The  observational:  equations  previously  described  were  solved 
by  the  method  of  least  squares  and  gave  the  following  expression 
for  the  dispersion  of  air  at  o^  C  and  760  mm 

.  O.00O57378X' 

X'  -  595.260 

This  simple  Sdltneier  dispersion  formula  represents  the  observa- 
tions nearly  as  well  as  the  Cauchy  fonnula  given  above. 

Vm.  SUMMARY 

A  survey  of  previous  researches  on  refraction  of  air  shows 
that  many  investigators  have  worked  either  with  white  light  ot 
with  one  monochromatic  radiation,  and  dispersion  measurements 
have  been  limited  to  a  small  interval  of  the  spectrum.  No  index 
meastirements  exist  for  waves  longer  than  those  corresponding 
to  orange  light,  and  in  the  ultra-violet  the  dispersion  formulae 
disagree  by  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  refractivity. 

Recent  work  in  spectroscopy  makes  it  very  desirable  to  have 
more  accurate  and  extensive  data  on  the  index  of  refraction  and 
dispersion  of  air.  The  international  system  of  standard  wave 
lengths  expresses  the  lengths  of  waves  in  air  at  15^  C  and  760  mm, 
and  all  wave-length  measurements  made  under  other  conditions 
require  small  corrections  because  of  the  effect  of  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  its  optical  dispersion.  Furthermore,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  multiply  wave  lengths  measured  in  air  by 
the  indices  of  refraction  of  air  for  these  wave  lengths  and  thus 
convert  them  to  their  value  in  a  vacuum.  An  accuracy  of  one 
part  in  several  millions  is  now  striven  for  in  the  measurement  of 
wave  lengths,  and  to  maintain  their  relative  accuracy  in  the  values 
reduced  to  vacuum  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  indices  of  refraction 
within  a  few  units  in  the  seventh  decimal  place. 

For  several  years  this  Bureau  has  been  engaged  in  the  accurate 
measurement  of  wave  lengths.  Interferometer  comparisons  of 
standard  wave  lengths  have  been  made  throughout  a  large  range 
of  spectrum  and  the  grating  spectra  of  more  than  50  of  the  chem- 
ical elements  have  been  photographed  and  measured  in  the  led 
and  infra-red  spectral  regions.     In  connection  with  these  accu- 
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rate  measurements  of  wave  lengths  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
measure  the  absolute  indices  of  refraction  of  air  for  the  entire 
spectral  region  which  is  accessible  to  photography. 

Accuracy  and  efficiency  recommended  the  use  of  the  Fabry  and 
Perot  interferometer  for  this  work,  since  this  apparatus  can  be 
conveniently  inclosed  in  a  chamber  in  which  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  air  can  be  regulated  as  desired,  and  it  also  permits 
simultaneous  observations  for  a  large  number  of  different  wave 
lengths.  Sections  of  the  circular  fringes,  produced  by  various 
radiations  from  a  sotu-ce  of  light  illuminating  the  parallel  plates 
of  the  interferometer,  were  photographed  either  with  a  grating 
or  a  rock-salt  prism  spectrograph,  first  when  the  space  between 
the  plates  was  evacuated,  and  then  when  diy  air  at  measured 
temperature  and  pressure  was  present. 

The  index  of  refraction  for  a  particular  wave  length  was  ob- 
tained directly  from  measurements  of  the  photographed  inter- 
ference fringes  which  allowed  the  ratio  of  lengths  of  this  wave  in 
vacuum  and  in  air  to  be  calculated.  Observations  were  made  at 
spectnun  intervals  of  about  40  A  from  the  extreme  ultra-violet  at 
2200  A,  through  the  visible  spectrum  and  in  the  infra-red  to  9000  A. 

Complete  sets  of  observations  were  xoade  on  dry  air  at  atmos- 
pheric presstire  and  at  temperattures  of  o,  15,  and  30^  C.  These 
are  quite  closely  represented  by  the  following  dispersiom  formulas 
of  the  Cauchy  form: 

(«-■).  X.o'-»875.66+jiM^+j^m, 

These  observations  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  table  giving 
the  corrections  which  must  be  applied  to  wave  lengths  meastu-ed 
in  air  whose  density  is  not  normal.  A  table  of  corrections  to  con- 
vert wave  lengths  or  frequencies  xneasured  in  air  to  their  values 
in  a  vacutun  is  also  given. 

The  coefficient  of  index  variation  with  temperature  was  found 
from  these  meastu-ements  to  be  a  function  of  the  wave  length. 
For  long  waves  this  optical  temperattue  coefficient  is  identical 

with  the  density  temperature  coeffident-that  is,  ^-^^-but  as  the 
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ultra-violet  absorption  band  is  approached  it  increased  rapidly, 
becoming  — ^  at  2500  A. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  evidence  of  any  strong  absorption 
of  infra-red  light  by  dry  air  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  repre- 
sent the  optical  dispersion  of  air  by  the  first  term  of  Sellmeier's 
formula  quite  satisfactorily. 

Washington,  March  13,  1918. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION:  FUNDAMENTAL  DEFINITIONS 

The  distinction  between  accuracy  and  sensitivity  in  engineer- 
ing and  physical  measuring  instnunents  is  not  always  carefully 
maintained  in  the  discussion  and  calibration  of  such  instruments. 
In  fact  certain  phases  of  the  meaning  of  these  two  terms  have 
not  been  clearly  expounded.  The  fundamental  concepts  are, 
of  course,  clear: 

(i)  An  instrument  is  accurate  when  its  indications  accord 
with  the  true  values  of  the  quantity  being  measured. 

(2)  An  instrument  is  sensitive  when  a  change  in  the  quantity 

being  measured  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  indication 

of  the  instnmient. 

n.  ACCURACY 

Neither  of  the  above  definitions  is  of  much  utility  until  ampli- 
fied and  expressed  quantitatively.  In  the  first  place,  instru- 
mental accuracy  as  the  term  is  defined  above,  is  only  an  ideal, 
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since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  perfect  exactitude  in  the  reading 
of  any  measuring  instrtiment  on  accotmt  of  divers  unavoidable 
mechanical  limitations  imposed  by  the  coaction  of  the  working 
parts;  the  existence  of  friction;  alterations  in  the  properties  of 
measuring  elements  with  time  and  with  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment of  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  humidity,  etc.;  and 
normally  uncontrollable  variations  in  the  manner,  frequency, 
and  rate  of  operation. 

In  the  common  measurements  of  industry  and  commerce 
sufficient  accuracy  is  sought  to  permit  of  dispensing  with  the  use 
of  corrections,'  allowing  the  employment  of  observed  readii^ 
directly,  partly  to  eliminate  errors  of  calculation  and  partly  to 
enable  such  indispensable  instruments  as  presstire  gages,  measur- 
ing rules,  micrometer  calipers,  etc.,  to  be  used  by  persons  not 
possessed  of  special  technical  training.  In  the  laboratory,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  numerical  equality  of  the  instrumental  reading 
to  the  true  value  of  the  quantity  being  measured  is  not  essential 
(except  for  the  arithmetical  convenience  which  results  from 
having  small  values  for  the  corrections)  since  the  exactness  of  the 
work  will  usually  require  that  the  corrections  of  the  instrument  be 
determined  numerically  at  relatively  close  intervals  throughout 
its  reading  range,  unless  those  corrections  are  very  small.  The 
readings  of  the  instnmient,  therefore,  will  be  corrected  before 
conclusions  are  finally  drawn  from  them.  By  so  doing  the  coa- 
venience  requisite  in  industrial  or  commercial  instruments  is 
sacrificed,  while  exactness  is  served. 

Instrumental  accuracy  is  usually  expressed  ntmierically,  in  a 
negative  sense,  by  defining  the  error  or  correction  for  various 
values  of  the  quantity  being  measured.  The  error  arising  from 
whatever  source,  observed  in  an  indication  of  the  instrument, 
divided  by  the  true  value  of  the  measured  quantity  may  be 
termed  the  relative  or  specific  inaccuracy  at  a  given  reading,  the 
negative  term  being  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  custom  and  ease  in 
application.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  seen  that  specific  ^accuracy 
may  be  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  quantity  being 
measured  to  the  error  of  the  instrumental  indication  at  that  value 
(this  of  com^  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  quantity  defined  above). 
The  ratio  expressing  instrumental  accuracy,  while  not  of  value  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  instruments,  will  be  of  service  in  rating  the 
performance  of  an  instrument. 
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1.  DBFINITIOH 

By  definition,  any  instrument  which  shows  a  change  of  reading 
for  any  change,  however  great,  in  the  quantity  being  measured, 
is  sensitive  or  has  sensitivity.  Clearly,  then,  this  term  has  little 
significance  imtil  means  are  available  for  expressing  it  niuneri- 
cally.  For  particular  instruments,  especially  those  read  by  null 
methods,  sensitivity  has  often  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
smallest  change  of  value  of  the  quantity  being  measured  capable 
of  causing  a  perceptible  response  or  change  in  the  reading  of  the 
instrument.  Expressed  in  this  manner,  the  term  is  necessarily 
unscientific  and  loose  in  its  significance,  since  differences  in  the 
observers*  acuteness  of  perception,  or  personal  sensitivity,  as  it 
might  be  called,  woidd  result  in  widely  varjdng  estimates  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  instrument;  moreover,  using  this  criterion,  we 
should  fail  to  distinguish  between  insensitiveness  and  sluggish- 
ness, a  distinction  which,  as  later  considerations  will  show,  is  an 
important  one. 

For  example,  the  sensitivity  of  scales  and  balances  was  long 
defined  in  terms  of  the  smallest  added  load  which  would  effect  a 
perceptible  change  in  the  position  of  equilibriiun  of  the  beam  or 
pointer.  The  cmrent  method  of  expressing  sensitivity  in  terms  of 
measured  motion  at  the  pointer  tip  is  an  improvement,  and  the 
best  cmrent  practice  is  to  define  the  sensitivity  of  aPbalance  as 
the  number  of  linear  units  by  which  the  rest  point  is  displaced — 
when  measured  at  the  pointer  tip— for  a  unit  change  in  the  load 
on  the  load  pan  or  platform.  Balance  makers  have  not  commonly 
adopted  this  practice,  however,  and  it  is  still  customary  with  them 
in  their  catalogues  to  refer  to  balances  as  being  sensitive  to  a  given 
number  of  milligrams  when  no  definite  value  of  pointer  motion  is 
meant,  but  merely  a  visually  perceptible  one  (probably  some- 
what less  than  a  xnillimeter) .  For  instruments  of  this  character, 
even  the  method  of  basing  the  sejnsitivity  on  motion  at  the  pointer 
tip  does  not  seem  satisfactory,  since  it  depends  upon  the  accident 
of  pointer  length,  and,  on  the  basis  of  this  definition,  a  given  bal- 
ance can  be  endowed  with  almost  any  desired  sensitivity  by  the 
use  of  an  optical  lever  or  other  means  of  high  magnification.^ 

A  better  basis  would  be  the  angular  deflection  of  the  rest  posi- 
tion of  the  beam  per  unit  addition  of  load  to  the  load  pan,  the  first 

1  Tlie  author  is  not  tminindful  of\he  pcactical  limitatioos  upon  the  use  of  a  Wi^  maddfieatioa  with  • 
balance  or  other  measuring  instmment  of  mediocre  quality.  This  quotloa  will  be  dimisswl  later  in 
consklcci&g  the  factor  of  variaaoe. 
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expressed  in  radians,  and  the  second  in  grams.  True,  this  manner 
of  expression  is  open  to  an  objection  from  the  strictly  practical 
point  of  view,  in  that  no  balance,  and  in  fact  few  measming  instru- 
*ments  commonly  read  by  the  null  method,  are  ever  subjected  to  a 
deflection  of  so  much  as  a  radian;  the  unit  of  angle  suggested  is 
simply  larger  than  the  practical  deflection,  instead  of  being 
smaller,  as  custom  might  seem  to  demand.  All  actual  measure- 
ments of  sensitivity,  however,  must  for  other  reasons  be  restricted 
to  small  deflections,  principally  because  the  sensitivity  itself  is 
subject  to  more  or  less  regular  variation  over  the  scale  of  deflec- 
tions; the  deflection  used  in  determining  sensitivity  must  be 
small  enough,  therefore,  that  variations  over  that  range  of  deflec- 
tion are  quite  negligible. 

2.  PASSIYSHESS  DISTmCUISHED  FROM  INSBHSITIVBIIBSS 

Certain  aspects  of  the  action  of  friction  in  introducing  error 
into  instrumental  readings  have  been  discussed  before,  notably 
in  Gramberg's  Technische  Messungen  and  in  Weinstein's  Physi- 
kalische  Maasbestimimungen.'  The  variance  error  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  section  has  its  rise  in  friction,  in  that  the  diva- 
gation of  reference  points  or  axes  from  the  paths  or  positions  deter- 
mined under  the  asstunption  of  a  perfect  and  ideally  fitted  mech- 
anism, is  an  effect  which  would  not  obtain  except  for  the  resist- 
ance whicll  the  friction  offers  against  the  taking  up  of  the  tnitiiTnnTn 
or  most  stable  positions  by  the  journals.  That  action,  dependent 
though  it  is  upon  friction,  is  of  such  definite  importance  from 
another  viewpoint  that  it  will  be  treated  separately. 

Simple  frictional  redstance  to  turning  or  sliding,  however, 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  ordinary  concepts  of  sensitiveness  which 
shotdd  be  mentioned  in  the  present  connection.  Its  effect  is 
to  retard  or  delay  the  motion  of  tjie  indicating  element  for  both 
increasing  and  decreasing  values  of  the  quantity  being  measured. 
The  amount  of  the  static  friction  will  be  roughly  proportional 
to  the  restoring  force  in  the  system,  so  that  in  the  usual  case, 
as  the  reading  increases,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  proportionate 
increase  of  mechanical  hysteresis  due  to  friction,  and  the  error 
which  it  causes  will  be  greater,  the  less  the  forces  available  to 
effect  motion  of  the  mechanism,  for  a  tmit  change  in  the  measured 
quantity. 

N4)b  106  ol  the  Btima  of  Stitid»n1t>  tgiS,  pp.  9r-ia.  • 
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The  immediate  effect  of  turmng  or  sliding  friction  is  to  prevent 
response  of  the  instnmient  reading  to  certain  small  changes  in 
the  measured  quantity.  On  this  account  it  becomes  necessary 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  sensitivity  and  immediacy  of  re- 
sponse. It  is  clear  that  if  our  first  and  conmionly  accepted  defini- 
tion of  sensitivity  be  strictly  adhered  to,  we  will  come  upon  the 
pecuUar  circumstance  of  an  instrument  having  zero  sensitivity 
whenever  any  finite  change  in  the  quantity  being  meastu-ed  is 
accompanied  by  no  d^ection  whatever  of  the  indicating  element. 
Neverthdess*  exactly  this  occurs  in  an  instnun^it  having  friction 
or  lost  motion.  In  fact,  it  is  often  true  in  instruments  of  less 
precise  character  that  a  considerable  change  in  the  measured 
quantity  can  be  effected  without  the  occiurence  of  any  motion 
whatever  of  the  indicator;  this  period  of  inaction  of  the  indicator 
persists  during  the  taking  up  of  slack  and  the  overcoming  of  the 
static  friction  <rf  the  operating  parts,  much  as  the  first  pull  of  a 
locomotive  on  a  train  fails  to  produce  motion  of  the  caboose  until 
the  slack  between  all  the  cars  has  been  taken  up,  and  until  the 
static  tractive  resistance  of  all  the  cars  has  been  overcome. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  usual  definition 
of  sensitivity  leads  to  an  absurdity,  in  that  the  determination  of 
the  sensitivity  of  an  instrument  would  depend  upon  the  absolute 
rather  than  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  entering  into 
the  observation,  and  in  that  it  would,  moreover,  involve  an  abrupt 
changing  over  from  zero  sensitivity  to  finite  sensitivity.  In  view  of 
the  irrational  nature  of  any  such  asstmiption,  the  definition  of 
sensitivity  must  be  modified,  thus:  Sensitivity  in  an  instrument 
is  the  rate  of  change  in  the  indication  of  such  instrument  with; 
respect  to  change  in  the  quantity  being  measured,  it  being  neces- 
sarily assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  definition  that  friction  and 
lost  motion  in  the  medianism  have  been  eliminated  or  ^e  negli-. 
gible.  (A  similar  postulate  applies  to  the  (analogous)  determina- 
tion of  the  scale  value  in  instrumjents  graduated  directly  in  the 
units  of  thie  quantity  being  measured.)  We  thu3  distinguish  be- 
tween instnunental  passiveness  (or  sluggishness)  and  instrumental 
insensitiveness,  a  distinction  which,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer, 
has  not  hitherto  been  set  forth. 

The  factor  of  passiveness  may  then  be  detenxtined  by  noting 
the  smallest  alteration  in  the  quantity  to  be  measured  which  will 
produce  any  change  whatever  in  the  indication  of  the  instrument. 
The  amount  of  the  least  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  meastured 
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quantity  producing  instrumental  response,  divided  by  the  initial 
value  of  the  measured  quantity,  may  be  called  the  pasdvity  of 
the  instrtmient  at  that  point. 

For  the  present  purpose,  then,  we  must  revert  to  the  term 
**  perceptible  movement,"  which  has  properly  been  rejected  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  definitions  of  sensitivity.  This  is  logical  on  tlie 
ground  that  the  passiveness  evidenced  by  delayed  response  has 
been  overcome  so  soon  as  any  motion  whatever  of  the  indicating 
element  has  taken  place.  This  factor  when  present  can  be 
observed  in  the  complete  h3rsteresis  loop  of  the  instrument,  as 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  horizontal  line  which  appears  in  the 
measured  quantity — indication  curve  of  the  instrument  at  points 
of  reversal  of  reading.  (See  tmder  Backlash,  infra.)  Passiveness 
then  is  a  special  case  of  the  phenomenon  of  variance,  the  factor 
discussed  in  the  section  immediately  following.  The  present 
section  has  been  introduced  in  this  order  on  account  of  the  inti- 
mate relationship  of  passiveness  to  the  determination  of  sensi* 
tivity,  observations  of  which  are  peculiarly  subject  to  error  in  the 
presence  of  high  instrumental  passivity. 

IV.  VARIANCE 
1.  DBFUflTION 

The  third  important  factor  to  determine  in  the  calibration 
of  a  measuring  instrument  is  that  of  variance,  which  is  defined 
as  the  range,  at  any  given  value  of  the  measured  quantity,  of 
variation  in  reading  which  may  be  exhibited  by  the  instrument 
tmder  repeated  application  of  the  same  value  of  the  quantity 
being  measured,  after  a  steady  reading  has  been  attained,  the 
environment  remaining  tmchanged.  This  quantity,  which  over- 
laps the  passiveness  factor  defined  above,  may  also  be  called  the 
range  of  uncertainty  of  indication,  iri  that  it  represents  the  range 
within  which  the  readings  of  the  instrument  may  be  expected 
to  Ue  when  all  causes  of  variation  save  those  inherent  in  the 
instrument  are  eliminated.  The  specific  variance  or  variancy 
(the  same  etymological  distinction  being  maintained  as  hereto- 
fore) may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  range,  at  any  given  value 
of  the  measured  quantity,  of  variation  in  reading  which  may  be 
exhibited  by  the  instnunent  under  repeated  application  of  the 
same  value  of  the  quantity  being  measured,  divided  by  the 
value  of  the  ineasured  quantity  itself,  the  same  assumptions  ap- 
pl)ring  as  above  as  to  the  attainment  of  a  steady  ^ate  (A  indication 
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(see  Drift,  infra)  and  as  to  the  maintenance  of  unchanged  en- 
vironment. This  factor  has  rarely  been  determined  in  tests  of 
measuring  instruments;  ignoring  it  in  their  use,  as  is  commonly 
done,  may  cause  appreciable  error,  and  it  is  therefore  important 
that  it  be  recognized  or  expressed. 

In  the  case  of  the  usual  direct-reading  instrument,  the  variance 
is  disclosed  as  the  displacement  observed  between  the  upward 
and  downward  branches  of  the  hysteresis  loop  when  the  instru- 
ment is  subjected  to  a  complete  cycle  of  operation  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  indication,  returning  again  to  the  lower  indication, 
while  plotting  point  by  point  the  instrumental  readings  against 
actual  values  of  the  quantity  being  measured.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  hysteresis  loop  and  the  causes  tmderlying 
it  that  the  amount  of  the  variance  will  depend  upon  the  previous 
history  of  the  instrument  and,  specifically,  upon  the  immediately 
prcScedent  cycles  of  operation  through  which  the  mechanism  has 
moved.' 

The  hysteresis  loop  for  a  measuring  instrument  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  a  structural  material  under  stress, 
in  that  the  loop  is  the  narrower  the  less  the  range  of  operation 
(corresponding,  in  the  case  of  the  stressed  specimen,  to  the  range  of 
stress);  and  in  that  it  is  the  narrower  the  more  delicate  and 
workmanlike  the  construction,  somewhat  as  the  hysteresis  loop 
of  a  stressed  specimen  is  reduced  in  area  with  homogeneity  and 
fineness  of  structure. 

This  curve,  showing  the  readings  (or  errors  in  the  readings)  of 
the  instrument  over  its  whole  scale  range,  plotted  against  corre- 
sponding values  of  the  quantity  being  meastu-ed,  for  increasing 
and  decreasing  values  of  that  quantity,  is  a  valuable  and  in  fact 
indispensable  index  to  the  operating  characteristics  of  an  instru- 
ment and  affords  distinctive  and  easily  interpreted  information 
regarding  defects  of  design  and  workmanship  discoverable  with 
certainty  in  no  other  way. 

*  Mttcfa  of  the  disctistlon  of  thk  paper  fdatet  diiectly  only  to  medbAiikttlliistnmicnfts  whose  hidicatioQi 
ateolafeveniblecfaexmGter;  of  another  due  aietime-mcaturmginftnuiiaits  and  some  type*  of  faategmtmg 
instruments  in  wlildi  the  readings  can  not  be  made  to  repeat  or  rentr  at  will;  these  are  not  oompktety 
amenable  to  the  present  treatment,  but  require  spedalcoosideTation.  That  tliisdistinctioaisfnndamiental 
18  dear  from  the  fact  that  a  dirooometer  can  not  be  said  to  have  sensitivity,  since  time  is  in  its  very  essence 
epoclMil  and  iifewtisible.  These  methods  do,  hiiwevcit  aps^  with  complete  vaUdity  to  many  devices 
and  mechanisms  not  alwayt  ooosidered  to  be  comprised  hi  the  term  "instrmnent."  e.  g.»  ttlrphons  re* 
oeivers  and  transmitters  and  phonograph  reproducers,  and  a  large  class  of  oontroUinc  or  vahse-limiting 
medttnlsma,  snch  as  tbemottats.  hemstats.  hygrastati,  vttitage  regnlttort^  «aghittovcmon,and  carfM^ 
tfiat  for  internal-combustion  engines,  all  of  whidi  are  in  fact  in  large  measure  subject  to  pertorbatioas 
dliWag  from  effects  to  be  classed  as  hreverslbility.  This  is  true,  moreover,  of  hquid-oolumn  Instruments 
•nch  aa  mercurial  beimnelers,  lor  even  i&fndi  instruments  resistance  to  motion  does  not  actually  vanish 
at  sero  velodty  of  the  liqtdd.  Imperfect  reversibility  in  measurable  amount  is  known  to  exist  in  mer- 
tmiUlMraaictcrs  ind  other  Uqwld  maaonieters. 
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Consider  the  curve  shown  in  Fxg.  i,  which  is  plotted  firom 
observations  on  an  automatic  or  self-indicating  weighing  scale. 
This  particular  scale  is  one  in  which  the  load  is  equiHtuated  by 
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—HysUrtiu  loop  of  auUmaiic  weighing  tcaU  of  th*  com-ptnduiuM  typ*  (com- 
prising  no  eUuUc/orce-tatatvring  tUnunts) 

B  itf  the  Cdt*c  dl  fat- 


that  the  hyftcntU  loop  «<wkl  IwveftdlMinctIr  taitkuki  Ictm,  li  the  median  line  or 


the  variable  turning  moment  of  a  pair  of  oppositely  rotating 
pendulums  mounted  on  ball  bearings.  The  effect  shown,  there- 
fore, is. certainly  not  the  hysteresis  of  inelasticity,  such  as  would 
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FlO.  3. — HyiUresis  hop  of  dial  indicator  of  the  icrew-lrain  type,  having  high 
caUon,  an  iiutnanent  miuk  tuedfor  dtrtct  rtading  oj  smaii  displaotmmtt  and  otiitr  Umiar 
magnilmJt 

be  observed  in  the  test  of  a  spring  scale,  altboi^h,  admittedly, 
elastic  hysteresis  is  present  in  very  small  and  negUgible  amount 
in  every  instnmient,  due  to  variations  in  the  working  sttesses 
(in  this  case,  in  the  load-sustaining  parts  of   the  scale  which 
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transmit  the  forces  from  the  platform  to  the  pendulmn).  The 
sources  of  the  h}rsteresiiis  exhibited  in  the  figure  are  manifold; 
though  diverse  in  apparent  character,  however,  all  are  expressible 
as  backlash  or  are  closely  analogous  to  it. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  other  typical  examples  of  hysteresis  effects^ 
the  instrument  of  Fig.  2  having  no  soiux^e  of  hysteresis  of  inelas- 
ticity, while  that  of  Fig.  3  does. 

In  one  case  so  important  was  the  recording  of  the  backlash 
characteristic  that  the  writer,  in  the  inspection  on  a  contract 
comprising  1200  automatic  scales,  found  it  advisable  to  note  for 
each  scale  complete  sets  of  readings  taken  at  suitable  intervals 
over  the  whole  range  of  graduation  for  increasing  and  decreasing 


»  S9  4^ 

Fig.  3. — Hyiieresis  hop  cf  depth  gage  far  gasoline  tank,  a  diaphragm  type  of  preuwe 
gage  graduated  in  inches  of  gasoUne,    {Ordinates  in  inches  of  gasoline) 

loads,  the  results  of  the  test  observations  being  plotted  directly 
into  graphs  like  that  of  Fig.  i.  The  median  line  of  the  loop  so 
obtained  gave  the  characteristic  error  of  the  scale,  correctable^  by 
suitable  alteration  of  the  weights  of  the  pendulums  and  of  the 
contour  of  the  cams  upon  which  were  wrapped  thin  metallic  tapes 
transmitting  the  load  from  the  platform  ^stem  to  the  pendulums. 
The  width  of  the  hysteresis  loop,  mpreover,  gave  a  good  index  of 
the  workmanship  of  pendulum  bearings  and  connections. 

It  will  readily  be  appreciated  how  valuable  is  the  information 
which  such  a  graph  affords  in  evaluating  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  an  instrument  and  in  indicating  defects  in  workman- 
ship and  design. 
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2.  TYPSS  or  VARURCB 

In  all  instruments  which  use  a  spring  element  for  equilibrating 
the  changes  in  the  measured  quantity  directly  or  through  con- 
version from  displacements  to  forces,  a  source  of  variation  exists 
in  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  such  a  spring,  whose  changes  in  shape 
or  dimensions  are  always  to  some  extent  irreversible.  This  imper- 
fect reversibility  of  the  stress-strain  relation  implies  a  hysteresis 
effect  in  the  calibration  of  the  instrument.  Apart  from  this,  we 
have  the  effects  of  imperfections  in  the  mechanism  itself,  next  to 
be  discussed,  as  evidenced  in  such  parts  as  journals,  bearings, 
and  gearing.^ 

(a)  Backlash. — ^The  fimction  of  turning  pairs  in  a  measuring 
instrument  is  distinctly  different  from  that  which  they  fulfill  in  a 
machine.  In  a  machine  the  exact  maintenance  of  the  distances 
between  centers  of  rotation  of  its  elements  is  not  ordinarily  a 
fundamental  requisite.  Except  in  rare  instances,  only  approxi- 
mate invariability  of  distance  relationships  in  the  linkwork  is 
required.  In  a  meastuing  instrument,  however,  the  whole  result 
to  be  obtained  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  constant  or  at 
least  determinate  intervals  between  the  parts  of  the  mechanism 
which  transfer  the  forces  or  motions  involved  from  the  point  of 
their  reception  to  the  point  of  registration  or  indication.  This, 
expressed  kinematically,  requires  that  links  must  have  a  constant 
'  virtual  length  (if  comprisbag  only  lower  pairs)  or  determinate 
virtual  length,  constant  and  definite  for  any  given  configuration 
of  the  linkwork  (if  comprising  higher  pairs) . 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  slack  or  backlash  in 
the  mechanism  of  an  instrument  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
indication  as.,an  equivalent  advertent  displacement  of  those  parts 
of  the  instrument  receiving  the  force  or  displacement.  The  term 
backlash  is  here  used  to  imply  only  looseness  of  fit  resulting  in 
play  of  the  coacting  parts.  Such  irregular  and  uncontrolled 
defects  in  the  linkwork  itself  are  usually,  in  fact,  magnified  at  the 
point  of  registration,  owing  to  the  multiplication  of  the  motion 
from  the  receiving  to  the  registering  element 

The  effect  of  backlash  is  usually  assumed  to  be  that  shown  in 
the  hysteresis  loop  at  B  in  Fig.  4,  viz,  a  rhombus  of  which  the  two 
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*  There  are,  ol  ooune,  other  sources  of  kg  that  are  evidenced  as  loops  in  the  caUbration  corves  of  iastm- 
ments.  As  tyi>ical  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  irrevenibiUty  in  the  thermal  cxpansioa  of  some 
materials,  and  effects  more  or  less  dosdy  a  functkn  of  time,  sudi  as  tcmpetatnre  variations  oocaaooed 
by  diances  in  the  state  of  stress,  lag  in  the  drainage  of  liquid  from  the  walls  of  a  tube,  and  the  thermal  leg 
noticeable  in  certain  types  of  electrical  instruments  and  resulting  from  tcmpemtvre  dmagcs 
the  flow  of  current. 
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parallel  horizontal  sides  (magtiified,  it  may  be,  by  the  mtdtiplica- 
tion  of  the  mechanism)  correspond  exactly  with  the  geometrical 
clearance  in  the  bearing.  The  portion  ab  represents  the  phase  of 
load  addition  during  which  no  change  of  indication  occurs,  pending 
the  taking  up  of  the  lost  motion,  cd  is  the  corresponding  phase 
at  the  beginning  of  the  returning  portion  of  the  curve.  During 
this  phase  the  pin  or  journal  is  assumed  to  be  returning  to  contact 
with  the  Oppo^te  contact  face  of  the  bearing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  defect  of  workmanship  which  oould 
produce  this  type  of  error  is  typified  in  the  view  at  the  left  in  Fig.  4, 
in  which  a  rotmd  pin  or  journal  coacts  with  an  oval  bearing,  the 
lesser  diameter  of  the  bearing  being  exactly  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  journal.     In  this  case  the  clearance  of  the  journal  in  its 
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Fio.  4. — The  rhomboidal  type  of  hysteresis  loop,  rarely  encountered  in  instruments 

The  unusual  tyi)c  of  acdonql  journal  and  bearing  sho^rn  at  A,  or  ol  tooths 
tialdcaraooe,  -wUl  produoe  this  form  of  calibration  curve 

bearing  occurs  in  one  direction  only.  Such  a  bearing  detail  could 
occur  but  rarely  and  then  only  in  instruments  of  which  the  bear- 
ings were  badly  worn;  moreover,  a  hysteresis  loop  of  the  form 
shown  in  B  could  hardly  occur  in  any  rationally  designed  instru- 
ment since  some  portion  of  ttie  mechanism  is  usually  restrained 
by  a  counterweight  or  spring  (often  a  hairspring  at  the  indicator 
spindle)  to  the  end  of  keeping  the  journals  in  contact  with  the  same 
general  faces  of  the  bearing,  thus  providing  what  is  known  as 
force-closure  of  the  linkwork.  Such  a  hairspring  can  not,  however, 
eliminate  all  backlash  effects  so  long  as  a  finite  "  running  "  clearance 
exists  between  the  components  of  the  turning  pairs,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

Were  an  instrument  to  comprise  only  the  form  of  backlash  just 
^defined,  a  constant  displacement  would  exist  between  the  upward 
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and  downward  branches  of  its  hysteresis  loops,  so  that  a  fairly 
definite  and  useful  correction  could  be  applidd  for  the  backlash 
error,  if  only  the  phase  of  the  instrument  movement  were  known. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shape  of  the  hysteresis  loop  for  an 
instrument  is  lenticular,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  an  imper- 
fectly elastic  structural  specimen  under  stress.  (To  be  sure,  such 
a  specimen  with  an  applied  extensometer  is  itself  a  measurii^ 
instrument,  being  a  spring-controlled  weighing  scale  with,  ordi- 
narily, a  stiff  spring  and  high  magnification.)  The  reason  for  this 
shape  of  the  hysteresis  loop  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  Fig.  5. 


Pig.  5. — Illtisirating  the  operation  of  tTutrumental  "backlash**  in  introducing aberta^ 

tions  in  the  geometrical  relation  of  journal  to  hearing 

Let  J  and  2  be  two  conjoined  links  of  the  mechanism  of  a  meas- 
uring instrument.  For  the  sake  of  concreteness,  we  may  consider 
them  comprised  in  the  simplified  liair  hygrometer  shown  in  the 
diagram  at  the  left  of  the  figuxt^.  During  the  operation  of  the 
hygrometer  the  links  i  and  2  rotate  relatively  to  each  other  about 
some  more  or  less  definite  center  (r,  2).'  The  kinematic  consider- 
ation of  such  a  jointure  would^  of  course,  be  to  assume  perfectly 
circular  rotation  about  coincident  geometrical  centers  of  the  joumd 
and  bearing.  For  most  kinematic  problems  this  approximation  is 
amply  close.  In  instruments,  however,  as  lias  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  whole  performance  of  the  device  dq^ends  upon 
the  definiteness  of  the  geometrioal  configuration  at  a  given  vafaie' 
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of  the  quantity  being  measured.  Let  us  therefore  examine  into 
the  action  taking  place  in  a  single  bearing  having  a  loose  journal. 
As  2  rotates  relatively  to  i — asstuning  that  force-closure  exists  to 
keep  the  bearing  and  journal  in  contact  at  some  point,  and  the 
hair  J  taut,  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  weU*designed  instrument — 
the  jotimal  in  part  rolls  and  in  part  slides  arotmd  the  interior  of 
'the  bearing,  its  center  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  radii  of  the  journal  and  the  bear- 
ing. The  point  (i,  2)  then  for  ordinary  motions  of  the  instrument 
will  have  a  motion  in  this  arc,  which  motion  is  superposed  on  the 
pure  self-rotation  which  it  deri^s  from  the  intended  operation  of 
the  mechanism.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  the 
pointer  tip  over  the  graduated  reading  scale  does  not  bear  a  simple 
geometric  relation  to  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  link  j, 
being  in  fact  distorted  by  the  complex  motion  at  {i,  2). 

In  the  case  of  a  horizontal  spindle  turning  in  ball  bearings,  the 
exact  performance  may  be  somewhat  different  from  the  above, 
although  the  effect  is  the  same.  In  cases  which  have  been  exam- 
inedy  the  ring  of  balls  surrounding  the  spindle  appears  to  roll  as  a 
imit  with  the  turning  of  the  spindle,  while  the  spindle  itself  re- 
mains in  contact  with,  and  has  its  weight  supported  by,  one  pair 
of  balls  near  the  bottom  of  each  ball  race.  As  the  ring  of  balls 
turns,  due  to  the  rolling  of  the  individual  balls  in  the  race,  the 
spindle  is  carried  upward  an  amotmt  depending  roughly  upon  the 
radial  clearance  between  the  spindle  and  the  interior  of  the  ri^g  of 
balls.  • 

The  effect  of  this  divagation  of  the  point  (i,  2)  in  introducing 
error  in  the  instrument  reading  may  be  simply  expressed  as  the 
variation  which  it  produces  in  the  leverage  ratio  (in  this  case,  in 
the  two  arms  of  the  link  2) .  As  the  pin  shifts  to  the  left  and  up- 
ward in  its  bearing,  a  point  which  is  the  instantaneous  center  of 
relative  motion  of  the  two  links  and  which  lies  at  a  determinate 
point  situate  between  the  center  of  the  bearing  in  jr.  and  the  con- 
tact point  mj,  shifts  in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  the  ratio  of  the 

f?  j?^*— Tr  2i\ 
two  arms  ^l      v    1     *    On  this  accotmt  point  A  moves  increas- 

ingly  faster  in  relation  to  the  point  (j,  2).    When  link  2  rotates 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  contact  point  rises  along  the  right- 

hand  face  of  the  bearing,  increasing  the  ratio     /      \a     *  ^  *^^* 

A  will  move  increasingly  slower  in  relation  to  the  point  (j,  2). 
This  mode  of  action  will  clearly  accoimt  for  the  general  lenticular 
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form  of  calibration  curve  exhibited  by  an  instrument  having  back- 
lash. In  the  case  of  instruments  comprising  spring  force-resisting 
elements,  such  as  occur  in  pressure  gages,  heat-engine  indicators, 
aneroids,  and  the  like,  a  similar  loop  will  arise  from  inelastic  action 
of  the  spring.  This  effect  will  be  combined  in  the  calibration 
curve  with  that  due  to  backlash. 

The  limiting  amotmt  by  which  the  point  of  contact  may  be 
displaced  from  the  lowermost  or  most  stable  point  of  the  bearing 
could,  if  necessary,  be  approximated  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
weights  of  the  parts,  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  other 
forces  involved,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  materials  of 
the  joiunal  and  the  bearing. 

When  the  maximum  sidewise  displacement  of  the  center  of  the 
joiunal  is  reached,  a  more  or  less  steady*  state  of  relative  slipping  be- 
tween  journal  and  bearing  takes  place,  so  that  insofar  as  concems 
hysteresis  from  jotunal  action,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  back- 
lash loop  corresponding  to  this  portion  of  the  opiating  range  of 
the  instrument  will  be  flat.  The  loop  will,  therefore,  be  made 
up  of  three  phases:  A  lower  lenticular  portion;  a  middle  oblong» 
approximately  straight-sided  portion;  and  an  upper  lenticular 
portion.  This  state  of  a£Fairs  has  been  approximately  confirmed 
by  experiment.  It  may  easily  be  that  the  calibration  curve  will 
not  form  a  completely  closed  loop  since  local  roughness  and  varia- 
tions in  surface  conditions  of  bearing  and  journal  may  operate  to 
prevent  complete  reversion  of  the  parts  to  their  initial  positions. 
Specifically,  this  may  occur  when  the  force  designid  to  effect 
force-closiure  of  the  system  is  insufficient  in  amount.  The  amount 
by  which  the  loop  fails  of  closure  may  be  termed  the  set.  The 
relative  or  specific  set  is  the  ratio  of  this  residual  deflection  divided 
by  the  deflection  which  occasioned  it. 

In  cases  in  which  a  link  typified  by  5,  ftmctions  as  a  means  of 
transferring  or  modifying  a  motion  from  2  to  4,  the  effect  of  the 
interior  rolling  of  journals  in  bearings  is  to  lengthen  link  2  and 
shorten  link  4  for  rotation  of  2  and  4  in  one  direction,  and  vice 
versa  for  rotation  in  the  other  direction,  thus  again  acting  to 
widen  the  hysteresis  loop. 

Clearance  between  the  engaging  teeth  of  gears  and  toothed 
racks  which  appear  in  many  instruments  introduces  backlash 

*  It  may  cvtn  be  that  a  ttep-by<'«tep  motioa  ol  the  Unkwwk  and  indioator,  doe  to  the  diaeiaitiaultks 
in  the  relative  motion,  referred  to  above,  can  be  distinctly  obaerved,  typifying  in  a  sense  the  point-by* 
point  manifestation  of  passiveness  in  pceventing  oontinuoits  response  of  the  instrument  mechanism;  and 
reflecting  the  discontinuity  between  the  values  ol  the  static  and  kinetic  irictian  of  the  linkwork. 
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effects  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  outlined  above.  In 
many  cases  the  backlash  effect  in  a  gear  train  will  be  superposed 
upon  that  of  the  jotimals  and  bearings  of  the  train.  In  every  case 
there  are  certain  phases  of  motion  in  which  such  effects  will  be 
additive.  In  gear  trains,  moreover,  there  is  especial  likelihood 
of  occurrence  of  the  true  backlash  type  of  loop  shown  in  Fig.  4 
at  B,  since  clearance  at  the  pitch  line  wiU  tend  to  result  in  actual 
discontinuity  in  the  transference  of  motion  from  one  part  of  the 
train  to  another,  whenever  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed. 
(6)  Irregular  Variance. — In  the  case  of  instruments  which  are 
characterized  by  poor  workmanship  or  are  in  a  state  of  ill  repair, 
the  hysteresis  loops  obtained  on  successive  runs  may  be  far  from 
concordant  in  either  shape  or  magnitude,  this  condition  being  of 
course  a  result  of  inaccurate  fitting  of  such  serious  order  that  vari- 
ations in  the  friction  and  journal  displacement,  even  for  a  par- 
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Fig.  6. — Illustrating  the  representation  of  irregular  variance  by  reference  to  a  family  of 
probabilHy  curves  developed  at  various  points  along  the  instrumental  scale 

ticular  indication,  become  significant.  In  the  case  of  instru- 
ments of  this  kind,  the  variance  may  be  well  expressed  and  de- 
fined by  plottmg  frequency  curves  of  the  readmgs  or  errors  ob- 
tained for  a  given  value  (or  for  a  series  of  definite  values)  of  the 
measured  quantity  repeatedly  applied. 

One  series  of  points  will  be  plotted  for  readings  taken  at  vary- 
ing rates  and  amoimts  of  increase  of  the  meastured  quantity  ter- 
minating in  the  value  corresponding  to  the  particular  point  of 
the  scale  under  investigation,  and  another  set  for  decreasing 
values  terminating  at  the  same  point.  Such  a  cmve,  in  which 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  a  particular  reading  or  error  is  plotted 
against  the  true  value  of  the  meastired  quantity  at  that  reading, 
gives  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  any  amotmt  of  variation 
from,  say>  the  mean  instrumental  reading. 

A  series  of  such  frequency  curves  taken  at  various  parts  of  the 
reading  range  may  be  plotted  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  in  which  case 
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the  stirf ace  which  may  be  conceived  of  as  enveloping  the  family  of 
probabiUty  curves  when  they  aie  thrown  into  thiee  dimensions. 
will  enable  one  to  determine  the  probability  of  a  given  error  at 
any  point  along  the  reading  scale.  The  principal  utility  of  such 
a  graph,  however,  will  be  in  the  criterion  which  it  affords  as  to  the 
comparative  performance  of  instruments  of  diverse  design  or 
workmanship. 

Lest  it  be  felt  that  the  importance  of  the  hysteresis  error  due  to 
bearing  clearance  and  backlash  has  in  the  foregoing  been  over- 
estimated, the  following  should  be  given  consideration.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  in  some  instruments,  especially  those  of  the  least 
mechanical  complexity,  the  error  is  small;  in  other  cases  it  may 
have  an  appreciable  value  and  3^t  be  of  minor  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  hysteresis  due  to  imperfect  elasticity  of  elastic 
resistor  elements  and  as  compared  with  the  drift  or  elastic  after- 
effects, which  also  frequently  accompany  spring  force-resisting 
elements.  Nevertheless,  in  many  instruments  the  backlash  type 
of  error  arising  in  purely  mechanistic  sources  is  the  one  which 
governs  the  practicability  of  the  desired  accuracy  and  sensitivity. 
As  examples,  automatic  or  self-indicating  weighing  scales  and 
balances,  especially  those  using  the  principle  of  pendulum  in- 
clination, may  again  be  called  to  mind.  Another  important  class 
of  instruments,  in  which  the  backlash  effect  is  tlpie  limiting  and 
preponderant  factor,  is  that  of  length-meastuing  instruments 
commonly  employed  for  measuring  small  differences  of  displace- 
ment. Examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  dial-and-pltmger  in- 
struments which  use  wheel  or  screw  trains  of  high  multiplication 
to  convert  rectilinear  displacements  at  the  receiving  point  into 
rotations  of  an  indicator  over  a  graduated  dial.  Were  it  not  for 
the  variance  effects  of  mechanical  hysteresis  in  these  instruments 
they  would  obviously  be  applicable  to  the  most  refined  length 
comparisons.  In  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  t3rpes  most  used,  due  to 
imavojdable  deficiencies  in  the  fit  of  the  wheelwork  spindles  and 
meshing  gears,  shows  variance  differences  amounting  to  several 
graduations,  at  a  given  displacement  of  the  receiving  point,  the 

dial  of  this  instrument  being  divided  to inch  of  plunger 

displacement.  This,  then,  is  an  example  of  an  instrument  in 
which  variance  errors  have  been  the  limiting  factor;  the  ex- 
tremely high  magnification  and  considerable  range  of  reading,  with 
the  necessarily  large  number  of  coacting  parts  required  thereby, 
makes  their  minimization  a  very  difficult  matter. 
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Almost  without  exception,  the  complete  calibration  of  measuring 
instruments  of  nearly  every  type,  not  excepting  those  using  a  liquid 
meniscus  as  indicating  element,  should  include  a  determination  of 
the  variance  characteristics.  The  magnitude  of  the  variation 
shown  in  this  determination  will  indicate  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  analyze  the  hysteresis  effect  into  the  factors 
which  compose  it,  viz,  the  backlash  effect,  the  imperfect  elasticity 
effect,  and  the  drift  or  elastic  aftereffect. 

(c)  Z?n/^.— Another  phenomenon  of  considerable  importance  in 
some  t3npes  of  instrument  is  that  of  drift,  which  is  a  time  effect 
characterized  by  a  more  or  less  gradual  movement  of  the  indicator, 
assntnptotically  to  a  definite  reading,  after  all  conditions  external 
to  the  instrument  have  become  constant.  It  would  seem  that 
very  little  of  this  effect  can  arise  from  causes  originating  in  the 
kinematic  relations  of  the  linkwork;  it  must  be  due  chiefly  to 
elastic  aftereffect  or  the  hysteresis  of  inelasticity  in  stressed  por- 
tions of  the  measuring  elements.  If  we  accept,  as  appl3ring  to 
stresses  other  than  torsional,^ the  conclusions  of  J.  J.  Guest  and 
F.  C.  Lea  in  their  recent  paper  •  on  hysteresis  phenomena,  we  may 
ascribe  all  such  effects  to  conditions  of  actual  overstrain  in  imr> 
perfectly  elastic  force-measuring  or  force-sustaining  parts.  An 
example  is  seen  in  the  aneroid  barometer,  where  drift  takes  place 
as  a  result  of  slow  settling  of  the  diaphragm  or  spring  to  a  steady 
state  of  stress.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  corrugated 
diaphragms,  such  as  are  used  for  this  purpose,  zones  of  decided 
overstrain  do  exist. 

3.  MEANS  FOR  REDUCING  VARIANCE 

(a)  Details  of  Design, — Several  possible  remedies  are  to  be  con- 
sidered for  minimizing  the  hysteresis  loop  of  measuring  instru- 
ments arising  from  the  causes  described.  The  most  obvious  one 
is,  of  course,  to  improve  the  fit  of  journals  in  their  bearings  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  bearing  clearance  is  negligible.  This 
procedure  is  ofttimes  mechanically  impracticable  for  several 
reasons :  First,  that  when  an  ideally  close  fit  is  had,  the  journals 
and  their  bearings  must  have  cross  sections  which  are  perfectly 
circular,  since  otherwise  any  relative  rotation  would  result  in 
binding;  second,  slight  differences  in  the  temperature  of  the  parts 
or  in  the  condition  of  the  lubricant,  or  the  introduction  of  dust 
in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  would  increase  the  friction  to  an 


•  J.  J.  Guest  and  P.  C.  I«ea,  Tonicmal  Hysteresis  of  Mild  Steel,  Proc.  Royal  Soc..  June  i,  1917. 
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amount  fatal  to  proper  operation.  Perhaps  the  best  type  of 
bearing  to  reduce  these  difficulties  is  the  conical  pivot,  consisting  . 
of  two  oppositely  directed  cones  engaging  in  suitably  supported 
conical  hollows,  both  the  cone  and  its  mating  depression  being 
quite  sharp,  and  suited  to  each  other  as  to  included  angle.  This 
requires  that  the  conical  depression  shall  include  a  somewhat 
larger  angle  than  the  cone,  in  order  that  complete  contact  occur 
only  at  a  point  or  infinitesimal  surface  in  the  axis  of  rotation. 
This  is  the  ty^  of  bearing  commonly  used  for  the  balance  wheels 
of  alarm  clocks  and  low-priced  watches.  While  having  rela- 
tively low  friction  and  maintaining  a  practically  invariable 
relation  of  bearing  to  journal,  it  can  not,  of  course,  withstand  any 
considerable  load. 

Another  method,  which  looks  very  promising  in  the  limited 
application  it  has  had  in  weighing  scales  and  a  very  few  other 
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Fig.  7. — A  simpU  type  of  connector  having  low  frictiowU  resistance  and  affording  satis- 
factory constancy  in  distance  relationships 

measuring  instruments,  is  the  use  of  a  flexible  or  ribbon-like 
elastic  connector,  secured  to  the  conjoined  members  by  means  of 
clamps  or  equivalent  device.  With  such  a  cotmector,  the  con- 
stancy of  distance  between  centers  of  relative  rotation  for  a  given 
configuration  of  the  system  is  assured  in  a  practically  perfect  man- 
ner, neglecting  temperature  and  similar  effects  whidi  are  common 
to  all  types  of  bearings.  The  only  contribution  of  this  type  of 
connector  to  the  total  hysteresis  of  the  instrument  lies  in  its  own 
elastic  hysteresis,  which  should  be  very  small  indeed  for  very  thin 
bands  or  ribbons  of  steel  or  similarly  favorable  material,  operated 
as  they  commonly  ate,  through  but  small  or  moderate  arcs  of 
motion. 

Knife-edges  in  V-shaped  bearings  or  single  cOne  points  and 
cups  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  may  be  used  if  the  shape  and 
position  of  the  bearing  and  edges  are  such  as  to  insure  the  contact 
remaining  always  at  the  intended  point.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
however,  where  this  arrangement  can  offer  any  important  advan- 
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tage  over  the  flexible  connector  just  described,  except  in  the  case 
of  precision  instruments  for  use  in  the  laboratory,  where  the 
most  careful  operation  and  handling  can  be  assured. 

The  flexible  connector  has  another  important  property  which 
has  been  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  design  of  auto- 
matic scales,  viz,  that  a  correction  of  the  motion  of  the  parts  to 
obtain  a  linear  or  uniform  scale  of  gradtiations  can  readily  be 
secured  by  arranging  that  one  or  both  ends  of  the  tape  wind  upon 
a  cam  of  suitable  contour,  a  feature  whose  importance  will  readily 
be  appreciated.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  use  of  the  flexible 
connector  in  such  instruments  as  pressure  gages  (including  ane- 
roids), recording  thermometers,  hygrometers,  tachometers,  and 
the  like  has  been  as  extensive  as  the  favorable  properties  of  the 
device  warrant,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  constancy  or 
reproducibility  of  reading  of  such  instruments  should  be  secured 
by  employment  of  this  arrangement.  Critical  examination  of  the 
u^ual  pressure  gages  and  tachometers,  as  well  as  complex  record- 
ing instruments  generally,  wiU  convince  one  that  the  importance 
of  special  care  in  the  design  of  the  tu^ming  pairs  in  the  linkwork 
has  not  been  commonly  appreciated,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
best  practicable  performance  of  such  mechanisms  has  been 
approximated. 

In  cotmection  with  the  pressure-measuring  element  familiar  in 
the  aneroid,  an  important  development  has  been  noted  in  certain 
recording  instruments,  and  is  now  being  manufactured  for  use  in 
aviation  instruments  of  the  indicating  type,  its  object  being  to 
eliminate  gearing  and  jointed  linkwork.  Instead  of  the  common 
diaphragm  or  monoplanar  Boimlon  tube  of  small  movement,  a  heli- 
cally coiled  Boimlon  tube  is  used,  connected  at  one  end  to  the 
fixed  frame  of  the  instrument,  and  at  the  other,  through  a  tem- 
perature compensator  which  need  not  be  described,  to  the  indicator 
spindle,  which  latter  is  concentric  with  the  helix.  As  pressing  is 
applied,  the  Bourdon  tube  tends  to  uncoil,  and  drives  the  coaxial 
pointer  directly,  without  the  need  for  gear  or  link  trains  of  any 
kind.  A  considerable  arc  of  pointer  movement  can  easily  be 
obtained  in  this  way  without  complication,  and  it  would  seem, 
with  very  satisfactory  reliability.  The  importance  of  improvement 
in  this  field  is  appreciated  when  it  is  known  how  extensively  the 
compact  and  inexpensive  pressiue-diaphragm  construction  has 
recently  been  applied  in  the  development  of  every  variety  of 
aviation  instrument,  in  which  use,  of  coiU"se,  the  direct,  pointer- 
reading  type  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  necessity  as  against 
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the  liquid-column  manometer.  The  diaphragm  capsule  and  the 
Bourdon  tube  are  now  employed  in  thermometers,  air-speed  in- 
dicators, altimeters,  liquid-depth  gauges,  and  in  many  other  appli- 
cations apart  from  the  simple  determination  of  static  pressure. 

(6)  Effects  of  Vibraiion. — ^With  the  considerations  developed  in 
the  foregoing  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  effects  of  vibration 
treatment  suitably  applied  to  an  instrument  at  the  time  of  reading 
will  tend  to  correct  the  errors  introduced  by  friction  and  backlash. 
It  id  a  well-known  fact  that  with  certain  instruments,  such  as  Bour- 
don tube  or  diaphragm  pressure  gauges,  the  reading  tends  to  settle 
toward  a  more  reliable  and  reproducible  value  if  the  instrument  is 
tapped  or  jarred.  The  interaction  of  parts  which  brings  this  about 
will  be  perfectly  in  line  with  the  facts  developed  above.  Briefly  the 
effect  is  of  two  related  sorts:  (i)  The  minimization  of  static  friction 
by  the  momentary  disengagement  or  separation  of  coacting  bear- 
ings and  jotunals,  and  (2)  the  opportunity  which  the  same  dis- 
engagement affords,  for  journals  to  settle  to  the  "minimtun"  or 
base  point  of  contact  in  tiieir  bearings.  On  the  basis  of  this  reason- 
ing it  would  seem  that  the  best  results  from  vibration  treatment 
before  a  reading  is  taken  will  ensue  when  the  vibration  starts  with 
a  relatively  large  amplitude  and  decreases  finally  to  practically 
zero  amplitude,  since  the  slight  shifting  about  the  optimum  in- 
dication, due  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  itself,  is  thus 
eliminated.  In  brief,  the  effect  of  vibration  is  to  permit  the  forces 
which  tend  toward  a  definite,  unique,  equtlibritun  point  and  are 
inherent  within  the  instrument,  to  operate  against  the  minimum 
possible  resistances  in  moving  the  parts  toward  that  equilibrium; 
in  another  sense,  energy  is  applied  from  without  the  system  to 
replace  that  unavoidably  lost  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  mechanism. 
On  this  point  an  analogy  with  magnetic  hysteresis  exists.  A  sub- 
stance is  most  accurately  brought  to  a  given  state  of  magnetization 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  field  whose  intensity  oscillates  with  decreasing 
amplitude  about  that  (or  corresponding)  value  of  magnetization. 

A  priori,  it  would  seem  that  by  vibration  treatment  judi- 
ciously applied  at  the  time  a  reading  is  taken,  errors  of  result  due 
to  the  mechanical  sotux^es  of  variance  can  be  almost  completely 
eliminated. 

4.  RELATION  OF  VARIANCE  TO  USEFUL  SSNSITIVITT 

It  is  often  fotmd  that  particular  measimng  instruments  are 
given  a  sensitivity  far  higher  than  warranted  in  the  face  of  the 
error  obtainable  in  reading  and  resulting  from  the  variance  present 
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Similarly,  the  graduation  of  instruments  is  often  found  to  be  far 
closer  than  the  large  amount  of  the  variance  justifies.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  the  design  of  measuring  instruments  that  the  units  of 
graduation  and  the  openness  of  the  scale  are  not  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  eflFective  reprodudbiKty  of  reading  possible.  For 
testing  or  laboratory  instruments,  the  mean  interval  of  graduation 
should  not  be  less  than  five  times  the  mean  variance,  since  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  observations  will  be  noted  accurately  to  one- 
fifth  the  smallest  graduation  or  less.  For  commercial  instruments 
the  unit  of  graduation  and  the  variance  may  be  more  nearly  equal, 
say  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i. 

It  is  obviously  misleading  and  absurd  to  graduate  a  tachometer 
to  a  single  mile  per  hour  or  revolution  per  minute  when  the  reading 
at  a  given  true  speed  may  vary  as  much  as  5  miles  per  hour  or 
revolutions  per  minute.  Such  inconsistencies,  however,  are  very 
frequent  in  practice,  as  is  the  related  but  less  serious  one  of  having 
a  needlessly  open  scale  on  a  very  variant  instrument. 

Uxmecessary  time  and  care  in  taking  readings  are  required  when 
the  sensitivity  is  ill-proportioned  to  the  variance.  Instnunents 
are  not  common  which  possess  such  refinement  of  workmanship 
that  the  characteristics  of  successive  hysteresis  loops  are  tmiform 
enough  to  permit  of  practical  correction  for  the  variance  of 
observed  readings.  For  these  reasons  the  sensitivity  may  easily 
be  disadvantageously  higl^,  in  tending  to  induce  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  precision  of  results,  and  if  this  mistake  does  not 
occur,  in  requiring  careful  Investigation  of  the  particular  instru- 
ment involved  to  determine  the  portion  of  its  maximum  sensi- 
tivity which  is  really  and  practically  available  in  service. 

Other  factors  may  weU  have  a  part  in  determining  the  sensi- 
tivity to  be  aimed  at  in  a  given  instance,  for  example :  In  an  equal 
arm  balance  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  relatively  low  inherent  sensi- 
tivity, enhancing  the  visibility  of  changes  in  the  deflection  of  the 
balance  beam  by  the  use  of  an  optical  lever,  microscope  and  scale, 
or  similar  external  means.  In  this  particular  case  the  advantages 
gained  are  (i)  decreased  period  of  oscillation,  which  reduces  the 
drift  and  other  errors  flowing  from  the  protraction  of  the  observa- 
tions over  a  long  period  of  time;  and  (2)  the  greater  ease  of 
manipulation  and  control  of  a  balance  having  low  inherent 
sensitivity. 

The  factors  of  inaccturacy  (or  accuracy) ,  sensitivity,  specific  set 
and  variance  may,  as  a  convenient  means  of  arriving  at  and 
expressing  the  "figure  of  merit"  of  an  instrument,  be  referred  to 
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the  total  range  of  graduation  instead  of  to  the  value  of  the  measured 
quantity  under  observation,  as  presented  in  the  definitions  of  the 
foregoing  pg^es.  For  example,  it  will  be  of  service  to  express  the 
maximum  set  or  maximum  variance  observed  in  the  reading  of 
an  instrument  in  terms  of  its  ratio  to  the  total  range  of  values 
represented  in  the  graduation  or  use  of  the  instrument,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  single  significant  number  representipg  a  measure 
of  utility  or  merit  of  the  instrument  with  regard  to  the  particular 
property  in  question.  In  like  manner  the  reciprocal  of  any  of 
these  quantities  (that  is,  range  of  graduation  divided  by  maximum 
set  or  maximum  variance,  etc.)  may  be  similarly  employed. 

V.  SUMMARY 

The  terms  accuracy,  sensitiveness,  and  variance  in  reference  to 
the  characteristics  of  a  measuring  instrument  are  most  useful 
when  quantitatively  defined.  In  practice  the  first  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  its  reciprocal,  as  the  ratio  of  error,  arising  from 
whatever  cause,  observed  in  an  indication  of  the  instrument, 
divided  by  the  true  value  of  the  quantity  being  measured,  this 
value  being  the  specific  inaccuracy  at  that  reading.  This  factor  is 
useful  in  rating  the  performance  of  an  instrument,  while  the 
absolute  error  observed  is  used  as  a  means  of  correcting  observa- 
tions for  use  in  calculation.  • 

Sensitivity  is  the  rate  of  displacement  of  the  indicating  element 
with  respect  to  change  of  the  measured  quantity.  The  mode  of 
expressing  sensitivity  should  be  definite  and  not  dependent  upon 
the  observer's  personal  judgment;  moreover,  when  possible  it 
should  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  independent  of  the  accident  of  dimen- 
sions in  the  indicating  element  where  such  dimensions  or  the  final 
magnification  of  indicator  movement  are  within  reasonable  limits 
alterable  at  will. 

The  effect  of  passiveness  or  sluggishness  in  the  action  of  instru- 
ments is  to  be^clearly  distinguished  from  insensitiveness.  Empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  sensitivity  can  not  be  determined  by 
direct  measurement  imless  friction  and  lost  motion  are  senably 
eliminated  or  are  negligible.  The  amoimt  of  the  passiveness  at 
any  point  of  the  instrumental  scale  is  measured  by  the  smallest 
alteration  in  the  quantity  to  be  measured  which  will  produce  any 
change  whatever  in  the  indication  of  the  instrument.  The  rela- 
tive sluggishness  or  passivity  at  any  point  is  that  change  of  value 
of  the  measured  quantity  which  effects  the  first  perceptible  re- 
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sponse  in  the  indication  of  the  instrument,  divided  by  the  initial 
value  of  the  meastu'ed  quantity. 

The  term  variance  is  to  express  all  changes  of  indication  intrinsic 
within  the  instrument  itself,  and  not  per  se  indicative  of  change 
in  the  measured  quantity.  It  is  defined  as  the  range,  at  any  given 
value  of  the  measured  quantity,  of  variation  in  reading  which  may 
be  exhibited  by  the  instrument  under  repeated  application  of  the 
same  value  of  the  quantity  being  measured,  after  a  steady  reading 
has  been  attained,  the  environment  remaining  tmchanged.  The 
specific  variance  or  variancy  is  the  ratio  of  the  range  of  variation 
above  defined  divided  by  the  value  of  the  measured  quantity  itself. 

Variance  arises  in  three  causes  of  mechanistic  character:  (i) 
.  Backlash,  the  operation  of  which  in  producing  variance  effects  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  complete  paper,  and  (2)  friction,  the  primary 
manifestation  of  the  latter  being  passiveness,  discussed  above. 
Moreover,  (3)  in  all  instruments  using  any  of  the  various  forms  of 
springs  as  the  force-resisting  or  restoring  element,  variance  arises 
in  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  that  spring;  this  soiurce  of  instru- 
mental hysteresis  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  hysteresis  loop  in  the 
stress-strain  relation  of  the  material  composing  the  spring.  The 
variance,  which  embodies  all  of  the  foregoing  sotm:es  of  variation 
from  unique  reading  for  a  given  value  of  the  quantity  to  be 
meastu-ed,  represents  the  range  of  uncertainty  of  indication 
exclusive  of  the  factor  of  drift,  which,  being  a  time  effect,  demands 
special  consideration.  The  latter  effect,  however,  is  peculiar  to 
instruments  in  which  a  considerable  range  of  stress  in  the  parts 
occurs  during  their  operation,  or  in  which  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  elements  of  the  mechanism  are  unfavorable.  The  set  of  an 
instnmient  is  the  amount  by  which  the  indicator  fails  to  return  to 
its  initial  position  after  a  deflection  has  occurred.  The  relative 
or  specific  set  is  the  ratio  of  this  residual  deflection  divided  by  the 
deflection  which  occasioned  it. 

The  errors  manifested  as  variance  are  often  of  great  importance 
and  should  be  examined  into  before  they  are  assumed  to  be 
negligible,  as  they  occm-  in  all  tjrpes  of  instruments  and  often  have 
the  effect  of  delimiting  the  field  of  useful  application  of  the 
instnunents. 

The  variance  of  an  instrument  of  good  characteristics  can  be 
defined  by  reference  to  the  hysteresis  loop  obtained  through  cyclic 
variation  of  the  measured  quantity,  against  the  values  of  which 
quantity  are  plotted  the  corresponding  readings  (or  errors)  of  the 
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instrument.  In  other  cases  the  variance  can  be  expressed  by 
reference  to  a  family  of  probability  curves  giving  the  frequency  ol 
occurrence  of  each  particular  reading  (or  error)  for  a  given  value 
of  the  meastned  quantity  (or,  conversely,  giving  the  frequency  of 
particular  deviations  of  the  meastu^d  quantity  for  a  given 
reading). 

Calibration  curves  of  typical  instruments  are  presented  to  show 
the  character  of  the  hysteresis  loops  and  the  nature  and  amount 
of  variance  errors  as  acttiaUy  determined. 

Instrumental  variance  may  be  reduced  by  simple  changes  in 
details  or  simplification  of  design,  the  former  relating  especially  to 
the  points  of  jointure  in  the  link  work.  Important  factors  in  the 
design  of  such  connections  have  failed  of  recognition  in  the 
development  of  many  common  instnmients.  Vibration  of  some 
kinds  of  instruments  at  the  time  the  reading  is  taken  will  reduce 
the  variance  on  account  of  its  effect  in  minimizing  the  static 
friction  opposing  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  mechanism  to  the 
position  of  equilibrium. 

The  amotmt  of  varianoe  determined  for  an  instrument  should 
establish  the  optimum  sensitivity  to  be  sought  in  its  adjustment, 
and  also,  roughly,  the  scale  interval.  High  sensitivity  or  need- 
lessly minute  graduation,  when  accompanied  by  high  variancy, 
are  likely  to  be  both  tmecpnomical  and  misleading.  A  working 
basis  for  determining  the  sensitiveness  to  be  sought  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  instrument,  and  the  closeness  of  graduation  can 
readily  be  established.' 

Washington,  February  9,  191 8 

'  Apr.  x5,  19x9.  other  papers  by  the  present  author  discussing  the  subject  of  instrument  variability, 
fdiicfa  have  appeared  since  the  foregoing  was  printed  as  a  separate,  are:  The  Determmateness  of  the  Hya- 
teresb  of  Indicating  Instruments  (Joum.  Wash.  Acad..  Vol.  9.  No.  a.  Jan.  19,  19x9)  and  The  Coooept  of 
Resilience  with  Respect  to  Indicating  Instruments  (Joum.  Frank.  Inst.,  February,  19x9). 

The  prindxMd  modifications  and  extensions  of  the  treatment  of  the  present  pc4>er  are  with  respect  to  the 
exact  qjedfication  of  the  conditioas  under  which  hysteresis  loops  in  instrument  calibration  are  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  obtain  concordant  results;  the  demonstration  of  the  High  order  of  reproducibility  of  the  hys- 
teresb  loops  observed  under  such  conditions;  and  the  principle  of  rating  an  indicating  instrument  on  the 
basis  of  the  smallncss  of  area  of  the  hysteresis  loop  corresponding  to  a  ^>ecified  range  of  operation,  wfaidi 
affords  a  numerical  measure  of  the  perfection  of  energy  restoration  or  resiliency  of  the  instrument,  and. 
hence,  of  the  invariability  or  consistency  of  its  indications  when  it  is  applied  to  unregularixed,  acyclic  use. 

On  page  747  after  the  word  "for"  in  the  third  line  of  the  last  paragraph,  understand  the  words  "sloidy 
and  apcxiodically."  For  reasons,  consult  second  reference  above.  Referring  to  page  755.  *'(b}  Inegnlar 
Variance,"  this  method  now  appears  particularly  ai>plicable  to  integrating  instruments,  since  wi^^^^^wtg 
instruments  even  of  the  crudest  sorts,  recent  results  show,  can  be  so  operated  as  to  giv«  very  coocosdaat 
niocessive  calibrations.  The  probability  curves  of  Fig.  6,  instead  of  being  slowly  asymptotic  to  the  sev- 
eral vertical  axes,  should  meet  those  axes  a  short  and  definite  distance  from  the  respective  normab  of  the 
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L  mTRODUCTION 

For  several  years  past  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  made  use 
of  the  neon  spectrum  in  various  researches  with  the  Fabry  and 
Perot  interferometer.  As  a  result  a  considerable  number  of 
direct  comparisons  of  neon  wave  lengths  with  the  primary  cad- 
mium standard,  as  well  as  a  large  ntunber  of  relative  determina- 
tions of  neon  wave  lengths,  have  accumtilated.  Although  much 
additional  work  on  the  neon  spectrum  as  a  whole  is  desirable, 
our  results  with  the  interferometer  are  fairly  definitive  for  the  wave 
lengths  of  55  of  the  stronger  lines,  and  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
publish  these  without  further  delay. 

Wave-length  measurements  in  the  spectrum  of  neon  are  of 
special  interest  and  importance  for  several  reasons.  The  ordinary 
or  primary  spectrum  of  neon  consists,  roughly,  of  three  groups 
of  strong  lines  in  addition  to  a  larger  number  of  more  or  less  evenly 
distributed  faint  lines.  Two  of  these  groups  of  strong  lines  lie 
in  the  ultra-violet,  one  between  2900  A  and  3100  A,  and  the  other 
between  3300  A  and  3700  A.  The  third  group  lies  in  the  visible 
yellow  and  red  between  5800  A  and  7500  A.  This  group  contains 
more  than  30  strong  lines  whose  intensities  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  lines  in  the  other  two  groups.  The  great  strength  of  these 
lines  gives  the  neon  spectrum  importance  as  a  source  of  standard 
wave-lengths.  The  radiations  are  quite  homogeneous  and  the 
wave  lengths  can  therefore  be  measured  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  means  of  the  interferometer.    These  radiations  are  so  homo- 
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geneous  that  they  produce  interference  fringes  even  when  the 
retardation  or  path  difference  of  the  interfering  beams  exceeds 
300  000  waves.* 

The  great  accuracy  in  wave-length  determinations,  to  which 
these  radiations  are  susceptible,  adds  interest  to  the  subject 
of  regularities  in  the  spectrum  of  neon.  Watson '  was  the  first 
to  observe  that  most  of  the  strong  lines  in  the  heon  spectrum 
could  be  placed  in  groups  of  three  or  four  whose  frequency  dif- 
ferences seemed  to  be  constant.  Accm-ate  measurements  of  wave 
lengths  permit  a  test  of  the  actual  constancy  of  these  frequency 
differences  and  bring  out  a  remarkable  set  of  spectral  regularities. 

The  first  neon  wave-length  measurements  by  means  of  an  inter- 
ferometer were  made  by  Priest,*  who  compared  the  wave  length 
5852  A  with  the  fundamental  spectroscopic  standard,  the  red 
radiation  of  cadmium  6438  A.  Later  he  ^  determined  the  values 
of  9  other  neon  wave  lengths  relative  to  that  of  the  yellow  line 
5852  A  of  neon.  Other  determinations  relative  to  Priest's  value 
of  5852  A  were  made  by  Meggers  *  and  by  Perard.'  A  direct 
comparison  of  the  neon  line  6402  A  with  the  cadmium  line  6438  A 
was  made  by  TakamineJ  Further  measiu'ements  were  made  by 
Meissner  *  but  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
publication  in  which  the  details  of  this  work  appear.  Some  of 
Meissner's  results  are  given  in  another  paper,*  in  which  frequency 
differences  are  discussed. 

n.  APPARATUS 

Two  fused  quartz  tubes  containing  neon  gas  at  a  pressure  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  several  millimeters  of  mercury  were  used  in  these 
investigations.  One  of  the  tubes  has  been  described  elsewhere  in 
this  Bulletin.*®  This  identical  tube  has  done  much  service  during 
the  past  three  years  and  is  still  in  excellent  condition. 

The  cadmium  tubes  were  of  the  H  t3rpe  used  by  Michetson  and 
others.  A  few  of  these  tubes  were  made  of  fused  quartz  and  the 
remainder  were  made  of  glass.  They  contained  a  few  milligrams 
of  metallic  cadmium  which  was  vaporized  when  the  tubes  were 
heated  to  320°  C  in  a  small  brass  oven. 

Both  neon  and  cadmium  tubes  were  caused  to  emit  light  by 
passing  a  high-tension  alternating  current  through  them.    The 

>  Pabiy  and  BuIsboo,  Joar.  de  Fhsrs.,  (5),  2  p.  443.        •  Penrd.  Comptes  Rendus  154,  p.  1798;  x^xs. 
Z9xa.  ^  Takaxnine.  Proc  Toldo  Math.-Phys.  Soc.,  (a)  8^ 

>  Watson.  Astroph.  Jl..  8S.  p.  399;  191  x.  p.  9;  Z9X5> 

*  Priest,  tliis  BuUetin,  6.  p.  573;  X9zx.  *  MoMner.  Ann.  d.  Phya.,  U,  p.  1x5;  19x6. 

*  Ibid..  8,  p.  539:  X9Z3.  •  Meissner.  Phys.  Zeitscfar.,  17,  p.  549;  xyztt. 

*  Mcn^n,  this  Bulletin,  IS,  p.  aoa;  X9X5.  »  This  Bulletin,  18.  p.  aoa;  X9xs 
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60-cycle  comtnercial  current  was  transformed  from  no  volts  to 
about  10  000  volts.  Prom  0.5  to  3.0  amperes  was  used  on  the 
primary  causing  about  3  to  30  milliamperes  to  pass  through  the 
tubes. 

The  Fabry  and  Perot  t3rpe  of  interferometer,  consisting  of  two 
partially  reflecting  plane  stuiaces  held  a  few  millimeters  apart  and 
exactly  parallel  by  an  invar  separator  or  etalon,  was  used  for  all 
of  our  interferometer  measurements  of  wave  lengths.  Each 
radiation  of  the  neon  light  passing  through  the  int^erometer 
formed  circular  fringes  which  were  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  same 
plane  by  an  achromatic  lens.  In  order  to  separate  these  super- 
posed images,  they  were  projected  on  the  slit  of  a  prism  or  grating 
spectrograph,  portions  of  them  accordingly  being  photographed  as 
transverse  bars  across  the  spectral  lines.  The  instruments 
employed  have  already  been  described  in  this  Bulletin.^ 
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m.  MEASUREMENT  OF  WAVE  LENGTHS  IN  THE  SPECTRUM 

OF  NEON 

1.  IKTBRjrEROMBTSR  MBASURBMXNTS 

The  neon  wave  lengths  which  were  measm*ed  with  the  aid  of 
interferometers  are  given  in  Table  i.  This  table  contains  the 
results  of  six  different  sets  of  wave-length  comparisons.  The 
first  three  sets  comprise  measiu"ements  of  neon  wave  lengths  in 
terms  of  the  cadmium  standard  X  «  6438.4696  A,  and  the  last  three 
$ets  represent  determinations  of  neon  wave. lengths  relative  to 
each  other.  Each  set  of  measurements  will  be  referred  to  by 
column  number  in  the  following  summary  of  important  particulars 
relating  to  each : 

Column  I  represents  a  large  number  of  neon  waves  whose 
lengths  were  measm*ed  directly  in  terms  of  the  fundamental 
standard  X«  6438.4696  A.  The  interferometer  plates  used  for 
these  measmements  were  the  identical  nickeled  quartz  plates 
used  by  Fabry  and  Bulsson  "  in  their  measiu"ement  of  secondary 
standards  in  the  spectrum  of  the  iron  arc,  and  were  also  used  by 
Bmns"  for  the  same  purpose.  Separations  of  2,  7.5,  10,  15,  20, 
and  25  mm  were  used  for  the  interferometer  plates  in  this  work 
on  the  neon  spectrum. 

The  results  in  column  2  were  obtained  with  interferometers 
having  quartz  plates  with  tlyn  nickel  films  and  those  in  colimin  3 

— ■■LJ^LI_ii  -      r  TT— ■■!  1-1-1  _■ 1^ 

u  This  Bulletin.  18,  p.  345. 19x6;  and  14,  p.  159, 19x7. 
u  Pabry  and  Buisson.  Astroph.  JI.,  88,  p.  269;  Z90B. 
u  Burns,  this  BnUedn,  18,  p.  179;  Z9X5> 
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were  derived  from  intarferometers  whose  plates  were  of  glass 
covered  with  thin  copper  films.  These  plates  and  films  were  the 
same  ones  used  by  Merrill  ^^  in  measurements  of  wave  lengths 
in  the  helium  spectrum.  Etalons  of  5,  10,  25,  and  40  mm  were 
used  f or  colunm  2  and  the  same  etalons  were  again  used  for  column  3. 
.  For  column  i ,  the  practice  was  to  take  photographs  of  the  neon 
spectrum  both  before  and  after  an  exposure  to  the  cadmium 
spectrum.  The  interferometers  were  used  at  room  temperatures 
and  in  many  cases  slight  changes  in  the  etalons  were  shown  by 
small  differences  in  the  diameters  of  the  fringes  photographed  in 
the  first  and  last  expostuies.  The  mean  of  both  neon  measure- 
ments was  compared  with  the  cadmium  measureSnents  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  interferometer  would  be 
eliminated  by  this  procedtue.  In  colunms  2  and  3  the  neon  and 
cadmitun  spectra  were  photographed  simultaneously  upon  the 
same  plate  to  avoid  the  difiSculty  of  temperature  changes  in  the 
interferometer. 

Column  4  contains  measurements  of  neon  wave  lengths  origi- 
nally made  in  terms  of  Priest's  value  for  the  yellow  neon  line,  viz, 
5852.4862  A.  This  work  was  done  with  the  same  plates  and  films 
used  for  the  measurements  in  column  i,  and  was  in  fact  undertaken 
to  determine  the  phase  change  correction  of  these  films  for  Bums's 
determinations  of  secondary  standards  in  the  iron  spectrum  men- 
tioned above.  The  values  given  in  coltunn  4  were  recalculated 
in  terms  of  5852.488  A  as  the  standard. 

The  neon  spectrum  was  recently  made  use  of  at  this  Bureau 
in  some  work  on  the  refractive  index  of  air,  and  the  relative  wave- 
length determinations  in  column  5  are  incidental  to  this  work. 
For  the  wave-length  reductions  the  values  6096.1629  A,  6334.4280 
A,  6929.4677  A,  and  7032.4129  A  were  assumed  as  standards  and 
the  correction  for  dispersion  of  phase  change  at  reflection  was 
avoided  by  using  differences  of  large  and  small  orders  of  interfer- 
ence,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  BuUetin.^^  The  f  oiu:  assumed 
standards  above,  and  those  mentioned  later,  are  derived  by  taking 
the  weighted  means  of  colunms  2  and  3  in  Table  i.  Etalons  of 
3.75,  7.5,  and  25  mm  were  used.  The  relative  phase  change  cor- 
rections for  the  other  five  colunms  were  actually  computed  from 
wave-length  measurements  with  large  and  small  interferometers, 
as  previously  described." 

^*  Merrill,  this  Bulletin.  14,  p.  159;  1917. 
u  This  Bulletin,  14,  p.  163;  19x7. 
>*  This  Bulletin,  It,  p.  345;  19x6. 
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The  values  for  red  and  infra-red  lines  contained  in  column  6 
were  determined  relative  to  the  following  values  assumed  as 
standards: 

6506.5281 

6532.8826 

6598.9528 

6678.2762 

6717.0428 

The  glass  plates  with  copper  fihns  which  were  used  for  3  and  5, 
were  also  used  for  6.  Separations  of  3, 10,  and  25  mm  were  used  in 
the  intgrferometers. 

TABLE  1.— Interferosiieter  Measoxements  of  Wave  Lengths  in  the  Neon  Spectrum 


I 

X 
Adopted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

nffflimnw 

Priest 

5 

3369.904 
3417. 906 
3447. 705 
3454. 197 
346a  526 

3464.340 
3466.581 
3472.578 
3496.067 
3501.218 

3515. 192 
3520. 474 
3593.526 
3593. 634 
360ai70 

3633.664. 

S33a779 

5341.096 

540a562 

5764w419 

582a  155 
5852.488 

5881.895 
5944.834 
5975.534 

6029.997 
6074.338 
6096.163 
6143.062 
6163.594 

6217. 280 
6266.495 
6304.789 
6334.428 
6382.991 

6402.245 
6506.528 
6532.883 
6598.953 
6678.276 

6717.043 
6929.468 
7024.049 
7032. 413 
7059.111 

904 

9059 

7053 

1970 

526 

340 

5814 

5783 

0668 

2182 

1921 

4737 

526 

634 

170 

664 

779 
096 
5620 
419 

155 

4879 
8952 
8344 
5345 

9972 
3872 
1629 
0618 
5944 

2818 
4951 

^4279 
9918 

2441 
5270 
8829 
9528 
2758 

0428 
H675 

904 
907 
707 
199 
534 

6 

6 

6 

•       *  " 

5 

*•*•••""•• 

4 

5 

588 

574 

6 

4 

4 

221 

197 
475 

5 

8 

4 

4 

» 

5 

5 

8 

7 

6 

4 

2 

10 

4885 

8960 
8347 

4877 
8951 
8339 
5333 

9969 
3374 
1627 
0621 
5929 

2804 
4949 
7890 
4282 
9914 

2471 
5279 
8823 
9527 
2766 

0430 

4677 

488 

895 
835 
534 

4882 

488 
896 
834 
534 

999 

337 
163 
061 
594 

279 
495 
788 
428 
991 

246 
527 
881 
953 

275 

042 
465 

4862 

6 

8958 

8 

8340 

8344 

4 

4 

7 

3384 
1634 
0632 
596 

280 

4950 

790 

4280 

9908 

2452 

5285 

883 

953 

2755 

0423 
4683 

337 
161 
063 

3387 
1630 
0626 

3383 

8 

1608 

9 

0600 

5 

4 

280 
496 
789 

7 

4964 

4948 

4 

7929 

8 

4280 
9912 

2456 
5272 
8844 
9540 
2752 

0464 
4675 

8 

991 

9882 

10 

2392 

9 

534 
885 

953 
276 

044 
470 

5281 
8810 
9525 
2767 

0444 
4678 
0486 
4118 
111 

4 

5 

8 

5 

8 

3 

9 

4132 

4136 

4123 

415 

4111 

410 

S 
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TABLE  !•— Xnterferametar  Meastuemants  of  Wave  Lengths  In  the  Neon  Spectrum^ 

Continued 


I 

X 
Adopted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Melsiner 

Piieit 

5 

7173.939 
7245. 167 
7438.902 
7488.885 
7535.784 

7544.050 
8136.408 
830a369 
8377.606 
8495. 380 

937 
162 
903 

9400 

1688 

9016 

885 

784 

050 
408 
369 
606 

380 

938 
165 
885 

8 

169 

6 

5 

5 

3 

4 

4 

8 

4 

• 

The  column  X  in  Table  i  gives,  for  the  most  part,  the  mean  of 
our  interferometer  comparisons  of  neon  wave  lengths  with  the 
cadmium  standard.  The  values  of  12  long  waves  are  given  rela- 
tive to  shorter  neon  waves.  These  final  results  are  given  to  three 
decimal  places  and  are  preceded  by  a  column  indicating  the  r^a- 
tive  intensities  of  the  spectral  lines. 

The  relative  acctu-acy  of  the  values  in  this  column  may  be 
judged  by  considering  columns  i  and  6.  If  the  values  in  these 
columns  are  given  to  four  decimal  places,  the  line  has  been  well 
observed  and  the  wave  length  is  probably  correct  to  one  or  two 
thousandths  of  an  angstrom.  When  the  value  is  given  to  only 
three  places  in  column  i  or  6,  the  line  is  not  so  well  observed,  either 
on  account  of  its  being  too  faint  or  too  dose  to  another  line  for 
accurate  measurement.  The  constant  differences,  discussed  below, 
indicate  that  the  accuracy  obtained  in  measuring  of  the  very 
faint  lines  is  still  considerable.  The  line  3369  is  a  very  dose 
double;  this  line  and  the  pair  at  3593  A  may  be  in  error  by  as 
much  as  o.oi  A.  All  the  other  lines  are  probably  correct  to 
within  four  thousandths  of  one  angstrom. 

Mdssner's  values  are  in  remarkably  dose  accord  with  ours 
except  for  one  or  two  lines.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Priest's 
values.  The  largest  discrepancy  occurs  in  the  wave  length  6402  A, 
which  is  the  strongest  line  in  the  neon  spectrum.  Priest's  value, 
6402.2392  A,  was  nearly  reproduced  by  Takamine*^  who,  by 
direct  comparison  with  the  cadmitun  standard  6438.4696  A,  found 
6402.2395  A  for  the  neon  wave  length.  Our  value  is  about  one 
part  in  a  million  larger  and  a  similar  result  is  also  given  by  Meissner. 
The  reason  for  this  disagreement  is  not  apparent. 

V  Takamlne,  Proc  Tokyo  Math.-Phys.  Soc.,  8,  p.  9;  19x5. 
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2.  GRATING  UEASUREHENTS 

In  addition  to  the  stronger  lines  in  the  neon  spectrum  which 
were  measured  by  interferometer  methods,  many  faint  lines  in 
the  red  and  infra-red  spectral  regions  were  measured  from  photo- 
graphs obtained  with  a  concave  diffraction  grating.  A  description 
of  the  grating  appears  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin." 

Plates  stained  with  pinacyanol  or  dicyanin  were  used  in  this 
spectrum  photography.  Some  of  the  wave  lengths  were  measured 
in  terms  of  the  intcarf erometer  values  of  neon  lines  and  the  remain- 
der were  obtained  from  secondary  standards  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  iron  arc.  More  work  of  this  kind  is  desirable  but  it  is  not 
feasible  for  us  at  present.  The  results  thus  far  secured  are  there- 
fore presented  in  Table  2  in  this  paper.  The  wave  lengths  are 
given  to  hundredths  of  an  angstrom  and  are  probably  correct  in 
most  cases  to  2  or  3  tmits  in  the  last  place.  Most  of  the  lines  in 
Table  2  are  so  faint  compared  with  those  in  Table  i  that  their 
intensities  have  been  indicated  by  zero. 

TABLE  2. — Grating  MMsttrements  of  Wave  Lengths  in  the  Neon  Spectrum 


X 

I 

X 

I 

X 

I 

X 

« 
.    I 

5343.23 
5689.60 
5719.21 
5748.30 
5760.58 

5974.65 
598150 
5987.90 
0  5991.63 
6000.90 

627197 
627198 
629168 
631161 
632114 

1 
0 
1 
1 
2 

747138 
7937.02 
794118 
806145 
811151 

5804.44 
5811.42 
5816.57 
5828.92 
•  5868.35 

06046.08 
6064.50 
6117.96 
6128.44 
615a  24 

633a  87 
6351.75 
6364.92 
6409.67 
6421.66 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

8128.84 
8259.32 
8265.96 
8267.20 
836172 

587119 
5872.85 
5902.48 
5906.44 
5913.62 

6156.06 
6174.93 
6181 13 
6189.02 
619104 

6444.68 
0 6601  75 
6639.94 
665106 
6666.81 

1 

0 
0 
2 

0 

8376.39 
841138 
8591.34 
8634.60 
8654.38 

5918.93 

5934.45 

5939.38 

a596L63 

•  5965.48 

6205.73 
621184 
6225.72 
6246.70 
625177 

6737.96 
6759.54 
711129 
724168 
7304.90 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8679.55 
8681.80 
878a  64 
8783.71 

u  This  BiilleUn,  14.  p.  371:  19x7. 

oTbere  is  a  ghost  near  to  eadi  of  these  lines  and  the  value  given  lor  its  wave  length  may  be  in  error  on 
this  acoount.  The  line  at  6401.0  is  very  faint  on  our  plates.  The  fact  that  Watson  finds  this  line  to  be 
•trang  suggests  that  it  may  be  due  to  an  impurity. 
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3.  CONSTANT  FRBQUBNCT  DIFVBRBNCBS 

It  is  well  known  that  all  of  the  lines  in  the  ordinary  helium 
spectrum  can  be  placed  in  six  series.  The  spectra  of  the  other 
rare  gases,  however,  seem  to  be  differently  constructed.  Rossi  *• 
has  fotmd  series  relationships  among  some  faint  neon  lines,  but 
he  was  tmable  to  find  them  among  the  stronger  lines.  In  a  search 
for  series  among  the  stronger  lines  of  neon  Watson  **  found  that 
most  of  these  lines  belonged  to  either  triplets  or  quadruplets  in 
which  the  frequency  differences  between  corresponding  members 
Were  constant.  These  constant  frequency  differences  are  very 
interesting  in  the  light  of  accurate  measurements.  Meissner" 
has  already  described  some  of  these  frequency  differences  resulting 
from  his  wave-length  measurements  of  the  strong  lines  in  the  red 
part  of  the  neon  spectrum.  Our  wave-length  measurements  are 
somewhat  more  extensive  and  include  determinations  of  wave- 
lengths for  most  of  the  strong  lines  in  one  of  the  ultra-violet  groups. 
All  cases  which  seem  to  present  constant  frequency  differences 
are  collected  in  Table  3.  This  table  is  arranged  on  the  principle 
that  each  group  is  a  quadruplet.  Fifteen  groups  are  shown,  six 
of  which  are  complete  quadruplets.  Six  of  the  groups  lack  the 
second  member,  one  lacks  the  third,  and  two  lack  the  second  and 
fourth  members.  Watson  found  eight  or  possibly  nine  additional 
groups  among  shorter  wave  lengths  (291 1  A  to  3168  A).  The 
values  given  to  three  places  of  decimals  in  Table  3  are  derived  from 
interferometer  measurements  of  wave  lengths  given  in  Table  i, 
while  those  given  to  two  decimal  places  are  obtained  from  grating 
measurements.  Thirty-seven  of  the  55  strong  neon  lines  repre- 
sented in  Table  i  seem  to  be  connected  by  frequency  differences 
which  justify  their  appearance  in  Table  3 .  This  accounts  for  all  the 
strong  lines  in  the  yellow  and  red  except  5852  A  and  6402  A.  The 
line  6074  A  was  heretofore  also  considered  an  exception  and  its 
relation  to  6652  A  may  be  fortuitous.  Of  the  24  strong  lines  in 
the  ultra-violet  spectrum  between  3369  A  and  3754  A  all  find  a 
place  in  Table  3  except  3472  A  and  3520  A. 

^  Rossi,  PhiL  Hag.,  M.  p.  981;  X9Z3* 
**  Watson.  Astfoph.  Jl.,  SS,  x>.  S99i  >9zz. 
>^  liciMoer.  Phys.  Zdtachr.,  17,  p.  549;  1916. 
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TABLB'  3.— FMqiMnqr  Diffvaaces  in  tiie  ll«n  Spectrum 


99. 

lalMi- 
■tlf 

XLA.Iaftlr 

• 

X  I*  A«  In  vMran 

Freqaencyin 

VCUIIIH 
yi  rt  ys  ^4 

9«— #1 

8082.45 

7438.902 
7245.167 
7032.413 

7173.939 

8084.67 
7440.948 
7247.161 
7034.349 

7175.913 

12  869.09 

13  439.149 

13  798.507 

14  215.957 

13  981509 

1070.06 
859.358 

417.450 

1070.06 
1429.48 
1846.87 

1429.434 

A 

6506.528 
6334.438 

7024.049 
6532.883 
6382.991 
6217.280 

6929.468 

6508. 32S 
6336.176 

7025.983 
6534.684 
6584.752 
6218.906 

8031.376 

15  364.9M 
15  782.390 

14  232.885 

15  302.958 

15  662.316 

16  079.765 

14  427.150 

417.447 

1846.881 

1070.073 
359.358 
417.449 

1070.073 
1429.431 
1846.880 

1429.433 

""'Vir 

6304.789 
6143.062 

6717.043 
6266.495 
6128.44 
5975.534 

6678.276 

6306.529 
6144.758 

6718.894 
6268.225 
6130.13 
5977.185 

6680.116 

15  856.583 

16  374.083 

14  883.402 

15  953.481 

16  312.87 
16  730.282 

14  969.799 

417.460 

1846.883 

1070.099 
859.39 
417.41 

1070.079 

1429.47 

1846.880 

1429.452 

6096.163 
5944.834 

6652.06 

6097.847 
5946.477 

6653.89 

16  399.231 
18  816.679 

15  028.80 

417.448 

1846.880 

1429.35 

6074.838 

6076.016 

16  458.153 

6598.953 
6163.594 
6029.997 
5881.885 

3754.17 
3609.18 

6600.772 
6165.296 
6031.668 
5883.521 

3755.23 
3610.21 

15  149.743 

16  219.822 
16  579.176 
16996.624 

26  629.51 

27  699.25 

1070.079 
359.354 
417.448 

1070.079 
1429.433 
1846.881 

1069.74 

••••••■•••"•••■• 

2846.48 

3510.73 
870L16 

3511.73 
3702.21 

28  475.99 
27  010.90 

1428.95 

3515.192 
ai64.340 

3685.71 

3516.194 
3465.329 

3686^76 

28  439.846 
28  857.292 

27  124.12 

'  417.446 

1846.39 

1489.23 

3501.218 
S4Sa74 

3681.22 

8S02.216 
3451.72 

28  553.350 
28  971.08 

87149.88 

417.67 

1846.90 

•■ 

1429.24 

8498.067 
3447.705 

3633.664 

3499.064 
3448.689 

3634.696 

28  579.070 
9  996.523 

87  512.618  .... 

417,450 

1846.69 

1429.409 

3454.197 

3455.183 

28  948.027 

3600.170 
3466.581 
3423.94 
3375.60 

8593.634 
3460.526    . 
3417.906 
3369.906 

3601.193 
3467.570 
3484.92 
337157 

3594.656 
3461.514 
2418.883 

3370.870 

27  768.573 

29  197.78 
29  61189 

27  819.077 

28  889.096 

29  249.321 
29^661928 

1070.065 
859.14 
418.11 

107a  065 
1429.21 

1847.32 

10701819 
360.225 
41&607 

1090.019 
1430.244 
1816.851 

The  agreement  between  different  sets  of  the  constant  frequency 
differences  is  remarkable^  especially  for  the  red  lines,  whose  wave 
lengths  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  those  of 
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the  ultra-violet  group.  3593  A  is  a  close  double  line  and  could 
not  be  acciurately  measured.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
low  value  of  the  difference  (1070.019).  3369  A  is  also  double,  but 
the  components  could  not  be  separated.  Although  the  other 
two  lines  of  this  quadruplet  never  appeared  to  be  double,  it  is 
possible  that  they  also  are  very  close  pairs. 

In  terms  of  the  frequency  or  numbers  of  waves  per  centimeter 
these  differences  are  constant  to  one  part  in  four  or  five  millions 
and  this  limit  to  the  constancy  is  imposed  by  the  uncertainty  in 
the  wave-length  measui]^ments.  If  the  frequency  differences  are 
assumed  to  be  in  reality  strictly  constant,  our  values  afford  a  test 
for  the  accuracy  of  our  wave-length  determinations  and  show 
that  the  interferometer  measurements  are  rarely  in  errof  by  more 
than  one  one-thousandth  of  an  angstrom. 

By  averaging  the  frequency  differences  derived  from  the  inter- 
ferometer measurements  of  the  long  waves  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing frequency  relations 

I',  =  1^1  + 1070 .077 

''3  =  »'i  +  i429.434  =  »'2+359-356 

i'i  =  »'i  +  i846.88i  =i'3  +  776.8o5=y,  +  4i7.449 

The  significance  of  these  wonderful  constant  differences  among 
frequencies  is  very  little  imderstood  at  the  present  time. 

Considering  only  the  strong  lines  the  spectrum  of  neon  falls 
natinally  into  three  groups  of  lines  which  diminish  in  average 
intensity  from  the  red  to  the  ultra-violet  end.  Each  of  these 
three  large  groups  contains  smaller  groups  in  which  the  frequencies 
of  homologous  members  differ  by  a  constant  as  shown  above,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  definite  relation  between  the  intensities  of 
members  of  the  same  or  of  different  groups.  In  some  cases  the 
members  of  a  quadruplet  have,  roughly,  the  same  intensities, 
while  in  others  strong  lines  are  associated  with  very  faint  ones. 
It  may  be  that  all  of  the  groups  are  really  quadruple  and  that  the 
missing  lines  have  not  yet  been  observed  on  accotmt  of  their 
small  intensities. 
Certain  regularities  have  also  been  observed  among  the  intense 
,  red  neon  lines  from  the  point  of  view  of  magnetic  separations. 
The  Zeeman  effect  on  the  spectrum  lines  of  neon  was  first  studied 
by  Lohmann  ^  and  more  extensively  by  Takamine  and  Yamada." 

n  Lohmann,  Diss.,  Halle;  1907. 

a  tUBBmine  and  Tuoada,  Proc.  Tckyo  Math.-Phy9.  Soc..  7,  p.  afS;  19x4. 
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The  magnetic  separations  of  the  corresponding  members  of  Watson's 
quadruplets  and  triplets  were  found  to  be  quite  similar  except  in 
a  few  cases.  Omitting  the  first  members  of  these  groups,  the 
remaining  members  show  magnetic  components  which  increase  in 
number  by  three  from  one  to  the  next.  In  quadruplets,  all  lines 
designated  by  X,  become  triplets  when  observed  transverse  to  a 
magnetic  field,  X,  become  sextets,  and  \  nonets.  In  the  case  of 
triplet  groups,  \  show  as  nonets  and  X,  give  1 2  components. 

Furthermore,  not  only  the  magnetic  separations,  but  also  the 
intensity  distribution  in  nonets  is  the  same  throughout  each  type 
of  line.  The  physical  significance  and  interpretation  of  all  these 
regularities  in  the  Spectrum  of  neon  is  one  of  the  attractive  prob- 
lems in  physical  science  at  the  present  time. 

IV.  SUMMARY 

The  wave  lengths  of  55  lines  in  the  neon  spectrum  have  been 
measured  by  means  of  the  interferometer.  These  lines  lie  in  the 
region  3369  A  to  8495  A.  The  strong  lines  in  the  visible  region  of 
the  spectrum  have  been  observed  with  great  accuracy,  the  prob- 
able error  being  one  part  in  several  millions,  or  less  than  one-tenth 
the  width  of  the  line.  These  strong  lines  were  observed  by  means 
of  three  diflFerent  pairs  of  interferometer  plates  which  were  each 
used  on  several  interferometers.  The  ultra-violet  lines  and  all 
the  strong  lines  in  the  visible  were  compared  directly  with  the 
fundamental  standard  6438  A.  Some  of  the  deep-red  and  infra-red 
lines  were  compared  with  well-determined  lines  in  the  visible  neon 
spectrum. 

Seventy-nine  faint  lines  in  the  visible  and  infra-red  neon  spec- 
trum have  been  measured  by  means  of  a  concave  grating.  The 
probable  error  of  these  grating  measurements  is  one  or  two  hun- 
dredths angstrom.  The  region  covered  by  the  grating  observa- 
tions extends  from  5343  A  to  8783  A. 

The  constant  differences  discovered  by  Watson  are  found  to 
hold  with  remarkable  exactness  in  the  case  of  lines  which  are 
strong  enough  to  be  measured  with  the  highest  accuracy.  In  fact, 
the  differences  are  exactly  constant  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  wave  lengths. 

Washington,  April  6,  1918. 
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